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CHAPTER  vn. 

In  Blukderbore's  Castle. 

HEN  Jack  first  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  hoard  on  the  Wednesday 
after  he  first  came  to  the  workhouse, 
the  seyen  or  eight  gentlemen  sitting 
round  the  green  tahle  greeted  h\m 
quite    as    one    of    themselves    as 
he    came    into    the    room.     This 
was  a  dull  September  morning ;  the 
mist    seemed    to    have   oozed    in 
through  the  high  window  and' con- 
!  tinually  opening  door.     When  Jack 
f  passed  through  the  outer  or  entrance 
room,  he  saw  a  heap  of  wistful  fifices 
and  rags  already  waiting  for  admit- 
tance, some  women  and  some  chil- 
dren, a  man  with  an  arm  in  a  sling, 
one  or  two  workhouse  habitues — 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  hard 
coarse  faces.       Two  old  paupers 
were  keeping  watch  at  the  door, 
and  officiously  flung  it  open  for  him  to  pass  in.     The  guardians  had 
greeted  him  very  afiably  on  the  previous  occasion, — a  man  of  the  world, 
a  prosperous  but  eccentric  vicar,  was  not  to  be  treated  like  an  everyday 
curate  and  chaplain.     '<  Ah,  how-d'ye-do,  Mr.  Trevithic  ?  "  said  the  half- 
pay  Captain,  the  chairman.     The  gas-fitter  cleared  his  throat  and  made  a 
TOL.  xvn. — NO.  97.  1. 
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sort  of  an  attempt  at  a  bow.  The  wholesale  grocer  rubbed  his  two  hands 
together, — ^Pitchley  his  name  was  I  think, — ^for  some  reason  or  other,  he 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  rest.  But  on  this  eventful  Wednesday 
morning  the  Jupiter  had  come  out  with  this  astounding  letter — about  them- 
selves, their  workhouse,  their  master,  their  private  paupers.  It  was  a  day 
yiey  never  forgot,  and  the  natural  indignation  of  the  board  overflowed. 

Perhaps  Jack  would  have  done  better  had  he  flrst  represented  matters 
to  them,  but  he  knew  that  at  least  two  of  the  guardians  were  implicated. 
He  was  afraid  of  being  silenced  and  of  having  the  afiGEkir  hushed  up.  He 
cared  not  for  the  vials  of  their  wrath  being  emptied  upon  him  so  long  as 
they  cleansed  the  horrible  place  in  their  outpour.  He  walked  in  quite 
brisk  and  placid  to  meet  the  storm.  The  guardians  had  not  all  seen  the 
Jupiter  as  they  came  dropping  in.  Oker,  the  gas-man,  was  late,  and  so 
was  Pitchley  as  it  happened,  and  when  they  arrived  Jack  was  already 
standing  in  his  pillory  and  fiEu;ing  the  indignant  chahrman. 

'<  My  friend  Colonel  Hambledon  wrote  the  letter  from  notes  which  I 
gave  him,**  said  Jack.  *«  I  considered  publicity  best ; — under  the  circum- 
stances, I  could  not  be  courteous,'*  he  said,  <<  if  I  hoped  to  get  through 
this  disagreeable  business  at  all  effectually.  I  could  not  have  selected 
any  one  of  you  gentlemen  as  confidants  in  common  fairness  to  the  others. 
I  wished  the  inquiry  to  be  complete  and  searching.  I  was  obliged  to 
brave  the  consequences.'* 

"Upon  my  word  I  think  you  have  acted  right,**  said  one  of  the 
guardians,  a  doctor,  a  bluff  old  fellow  who  liked  fr&ok  speaking.  But  an 
indignant  murmur  expressed  the  dissent  of  the  other  members  of  the  board. 

"I  have  been  here  a  fortnight,'*  said  Jack.  "I  had  not  intended 
speaking  so  soon  of  what  I  now  wish  to  bring  before  your  notice,  but  the 
circumstances  seem  to  me  so  urgent  and  so  undoubted  that  I  can  see  no 
necessity  for  deferring  my  complaint  any  longer.*' 

"  Dear  me,  sir,*'  said  the  gas-fitter,  "  I  *ope  there's  nothink  wrong  ?  ** 

**  Everything,  more  or  less,**  said  Trevithio  quietly.  **  In  the  first 
place  I  widi  to  bring  before  you  several  cases  of  great  neglect  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bulcox.**  _ 

Here  the  chairman  coloured  up.  "I  think,  Mr.  Trevithio,  we  had 
better  have  the  master  present  if  you  have  any  complaint  to  lodge 
against  him.*' 

"By  all  means,**  said  Trevithio  impassively,  and  he  turned  over 
his  notes  while  one  of  the  trembling  old  messengers  went  off  for  the 
master. 

The  master  arrived  and  the  matron  too.  "  How-d'ye-do,  Bulcox  ?  ** 
said  the  chairman.  Mrs.  Bulcox  dropped  a  respectful  sort  of  curtsey, 
and  Trevithio  immediately  began  without  giving  time  for  the  others 
to  speak.    He  turned  upon  the  master. 

"  I  have  a  complaint  to  lodge  against  you  and  Mrs.  Bulcox,  and  at  the 
chairman's  suggestion  I  waited  for  you  to  be  present.** 

'.'Against  me,  sir  ? "  said  Bulcox,  indignantiy, 
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"  Against  me  and  Mr.  Bulcoz  I "  said  the  woman,  with  a  bewildered, 
injured,  saint-like  sort  of  swoop. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jack. 

•'  Have  you  seen  the  letter  in  the  Jupiter  ?  "  said  the  chairman  gravely 
to  Mr.  Boloot. 

"  Mr.  Bnlcox  was  good  enough  to  post  the  letter  himself,"  Jack 
inieq;H)6ed  briskly.  "  It  was  to  state  that  I  consider  that  you,  Mr.  Bulcox, 
are  totally  unfit  for  your  present  situation  as  master.  I  am  aware  that 
jou  haye  good  Mends  among  these  gentlemen,  and  that  as  £ar  as  they  can 
tell,  your  conduct  has  always  been  a  model  of  deference  and  ezemplari- 
TOSS.  Now,"  said  Jack,  "  with  the  board's  permission  I  will  lodge  my 
complaints  against  you  in  form."  And  here  TreTithic  pulled  out  his  little 
book  and  read  out  as  follows : — 

'*  1.  That  the  management  and  economy  of  this  workhouse  are 
altogether  disgraceful. 

•*  2.  That  you  have  been  guilty  of  cruelty  to  two  or  three  of  the 
inmates. 

"  8.  That  you  have  embezzled  or  misapplied  certain  sums  of  money 
allowed  to  you  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  paupers  under  your  care." 

1  But  here  the  chairman,  guardians,  master  and  mistress,  would  hear  no 
maie ;  all  interrupted  Trevithic  at  once. 

"  BeaDy,  sir,  you  must  substantiate  such  charges  as  these.  Leave  the 
room  "  (to  the  messengers  at  the  door). 

"  I  cannot  listen  to  such  imputations,"  from  the  master. 

**  What  have  we  done  to  you  that  you  should  say  such  cruel,  false 
things  ?  "  from  the  mistress.  "  Oh,  sir,"  (to  the  chairman,)  **  say  you  don't 
believe  him." 

"  If  you  will  come  with  me  now,"  Jack  continued,  "  I  think  I  can 
prove  some  of  my  statements.  Do  you  know  that  the  little  children  here 
are  crying  with  hunger  ?  Do  you  know  that  the  wine  allowed  for  the  use 
of  the  sick  has  been  regularly  appropriated  by  these  two  wretches  ?  "  cried 
Trevithic  in  an  honest  fury.  **  Do  you  know  that  people  here  are  lying  in 
their  beds  iu  misery,  at  this  instant,  who  have  not  been  moved  or  touched 
for  weeks  and  weeks ;  that  the  nurses  follow  the  example  of  those  who  are 
pat  over  them,  and  drink,  and  ill-use  their  patients ;  that  the  food  is 
stinted,  the  tea  is  undrinkable,  the  meat  is  bad  and  scarcely  to  be 
touched ;  that  the  very  water  flows  from  a  foul  cesspool ;  that  at  this 
instant,  iu  a  cellar  in  the  house,  there  are  three  girls  shut  up,  without 
beds  or  any  conceivable  comfort, — one  has  been  there  four  days  and  nights, 
another  has  been  shut  up  twice  in  one  week  in  darkness  and  unspeakable 
misexy  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  the  crime  of  this  culprit  ?  She  spoke  saucily 
to  the  matron,  and  this  is  her  punishment.  Will  you  come  with  me  now, 
and  see  whether  or  not  I  have  been  speaking  the  truth  7  " 

There  was  not  one  word  he  could  not  substantiate.  He  had  not  been 
idle  all  this  time,  he  had  been  collecting  his  proo&, — ghastly  proofs 
they  were. 

1—2 
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The  sight  of  the  three  girls  brought  blinded  and  staggering  out  of  the 
cellar  had  more  effect  than  all  the  statements  and  assertions  which 
Mr.  Trevithic  had  been  at  such  great  pains  to  get  together.  The  Bulcoxes 
were  doomed  ;  of  this  there  could  be  no  doubt.  They  felt  it  themselves 
as  they  plodded  across  the  yard  with  the  little  mob  of  excited  and  curious 
guardians.  Oker,  the  gas-fitter,  took  their  part  indeed,  so  did  the  grocer. 
The  old  doctor  nearly  fell  upon  the  culprits  then  and  there.  The  rest  of 
the  guardians  seemed  to  be  divided  in  their  indignation  against  Jack  for 
telling,  against  Bulcox  for  being  found  out,  against  the  paupers  for  being 
ill-used,  for  being  paupers ;  against  the  reporter  for  publishing  such 
atrocious  libels.  It  was  no  bed  of  roses  that  Trevithic  had  made  for 
himself. 

A  special  meeting  was  convened  for  the  end  of  the  week. 

As  years  go  by,  and  we  see  more  of  life  and  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
the  by-play  of  existence  is  curiously  unfolded  to  us,  and  we  may,  if  we 
choose,  watch  its  threads  twisting  and  untwisting,  flying  apart,  and 
coming  together.  People  rise  from  their  sick-beds,  come  driving  up  in 
carriages,  come  walking  along  the  street  into  each  other's  lives.  As  A. 
trips  along  by  the  garden- wall,  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  perhaps, 
is  thinking  that  he  is  tired  of  this  solitary  bushman*s  life  ;  he  was  meant 
for  something  better  than  sheep-shearing  and  driving  convicts,  and  Le 
says  to  himself  that  he  wiU  throw  it  all  up* and  go  back  to  England,  and 
see  if  there  is  not  bread  enough  left  in  the  old  country  to  support  one 
more  of  her  sons.  Here,  perhaps,  A.  stoops  to  pick  a  rose,  and  places  it 
in  her  girdle,  and  wonders  whether  that  is  C.  on  the  rough  pony  riding 
along  the  road  from  market.  As  for  Z.,  A.  has  never  even  conceived  the 
possibility  of  his  existence.  But  by  this  time  Z.  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world  has  made  up  his  mind,  being  a  man  of  quick  and  determined 
action,  and  poor  C.*s  last  chance  is  over,  and  pretty  A.,  with  the  rose  in 
her  girdle,  will  never  be  his.  Or  it  may  be  that  Z.,  after  due  refiestion, 
likes  the  looks  of  his  tallows,  X.  and  Y.  come  to  the  station,  which  had 
hitherto  only  been  visited  by  certain  very  wild-looking  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  vdth  feathers  in  their  heads,  and  faces  streaked  with  white  paint, 
and  A.  gives  her  rose  to  C;,  who  puts  it  in  bis  button-hole  vdth  awkward 
country  gallantry,  quite  unconscious  of  the  chance  they  have  both  run 
that  morning,  and  that  their  fate  has  been  settled  for  them  at  the  other 
end  of  the  world. 

When  my  poor  A.  burst  into  tears  at  the  beginning  of  this  story, 
another  woman,  who  should  have  been  Trevithic's  wife,  as  far  as  one  can 
judge  speaking  of  such  matters,  a  person  who  could  have  sympathized 
with  his  ambitions  and  understood  the  direction  of  his  impulses,  a  woman 
with  enough  enthusiasm  and  vigour  in  her  nature  to  carry  her  bravely 
through  the  tangles  and  difficulties  which  only  choked  and  scratched 
and  tired  out  poor  Anne — ^this  person,  who  was  not  very  far  off  at  the 
time,  and  no  other  than  Mary  Myles,  said  to  some  one  who  was  with 
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her — and  she  gave  a  pretty  sad  smile  and  quick  shake  of  the  head  as 
she  spoke, — 

''  No,  it  is  no  nse.  •  I  have  nothing  bnt  friendliness,  a  horrible, 
muTersal  feeling  of  friendliness,  left  for  any  of  my  fellow-creatures.  I 
wHi  confess  honestly"  (and  here  she  lost  her  colour  a  little)  **1  did 
wrong  once.  I  married  my  husband  for  a  home — most  people  know  how 
I  was  punished  and  what  a  miserable  home  it  was.  I  don't  mind  telling 
you.  Colonel  Hambledon,  for  you  well  understand  how  it  is  that  I  must 
make  the  best  of  my  life  in  this  arid  and  lonely  waste  to  which  my  own 
hah  has  brought  me." 

Mrs.  Myles*  voice  faltered  as  she  spoke,  and  she  hung  her  head  to 
hide  the  tears  which  had  come  into  her  eyes.  And  Colonel  Hambledon 
took  this  as  an  answer  to  a  question  he  had  almost  asked  her,  and  went  ' 
away.  "  If  ever  you  should  change  your  mind,"  he  said,  "  you  would 
find  me  the  same  a  dozen  years  hence."  And  Mary  only  sighed  and  shook 
her  head. 

But  aU  this  was  years  ago — three  years  nearly  by  the  Dulcie  almanac 
— and  if  Mary  Myles  sometimes  thought  she  had  done  foolishly  when  she 
sent  Charles  Hambledon  away,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  own 
it — ^not  even  to  her  cousin  Fanny,  who  had  no  thoughts  of  marrying  or 
giving  in  marriage,  or  wishes  for  happiness  beyond  the  ordering  her 
garden-beds  and  the  welfare  of  her  poor  people. 

Fanny  one  day  asked  her  cousin  what  had  become  of  her  old  friend 
the  Colonel.  Mary  blushed  up  brightly,  and  said  she  did  not  know  ;  she 
believed  he  was  in  Hammersley.  Fanny,  who  was  cutting  out  little 
flannel-vests  for  her  school-children,  was  immediately  lost  in  the  intri- 
cacies of  a  gore,  and  did  not  notice  the  blush  or  the  bright  amused  glance 
in  the  quiet  grey  eyes  that  were  watching  her  at  her  benevolent  toil. 
Snip,  snip,  sni-i-i-i-i-i-ipwent  the  scissors  with  that  triumphant  screeching 
sound  which  all  good  housewives  love  to  hear.  Mary  was  leaning  back 
in  her  chau:,  perfectly  lazy  and  unoccupied,  with  her  little  white  hands 
crossed  upon  her  knees,  and  her  pretty  head  resting  against  the  chair. 
8he  would  not  have  been  sorry  to  have  talked  a  little  more  upon  a  subject 
that  was  not  uninteresting  to  her,  and  she  tried  to  make  Fanny  speak. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  him  ?  Have  you  heard  if  he  has  come  ? " 
she  asked,  a  little  shyly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  No,  I  have  not  seen  any  of  them  for  a  long 
time,"  said  Fanny  absently.  **  Mary,  are  you  not  ashamed  of  being  so 
lazy  ?     Come  and  hold  these  strips." 

Mary  did  as  she  was  bid,  and  held  out  grey  flannel  strips  at  arms' 
length,  and  watching  the  scissors  flashing,  the  pins  twinkling,  and  the 
neat  little  heaps  rising  all  about  on  the  floor  and  the  chairs  and  the  tables. 
Then  Mrs.  Myles  tried  again.  "  Mr.  Trevithic  tells  me  that  Colonel 
Hambledon  is  coming  down  to  help  him  with  this  workhouse  business. 
You  will  have  to  ask  Uiem  both  to  dinner,  Fanny." 

Fanny  did  not  answer  for  a  minute.     She  hesitated,  looked  Mary  fall 
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in  the  hce,  and  then  said  yery  thonghifally,  *<  Don*t  yon  think  unbleached 
calico  will  be  best  to  line  the  jackets  with  ?  It  wiU  keep  the  childroi 
wann,  poor  little  things."  The  children's  little  backs  might  be  warmed 
by  this  heap  of  snips  and  Hnings ;  but  Mary  suddenly  felt  as  if  all  the 
wraps  and  flannels  and  calicos  were  piled  upon  her  head,  and  choking  and 
oppressing  her,  while  all  the  while  her  heart  was  cold  and  shiveiing,  poor 
thing !  There  are  no  flannel-jadLdts  that  I  know  of  to  warm  sad  hearts 
such  as  hers. 

Fanny  Gamier  was  folding  np  the  last  of  her  jackets ;  Maiy,  after 
getting  through  more  work  in  half-an-hour  than  Fanny  the  methodical 
could  manage  in  two,  had  returned  to  her  big  arm-chair,  and  was  leaning 
back  in  the  old  listless  attitude,  dreaming  dreams  of  her  own,  as  her  eyes 
wandered  to  the  window  and  followed  the  line  of  the  trees  showing 
against  the  sky — ^when  the  door  opened,  and  a  stupd  country  man- 
servant suddenly  introduced  Jack,  and  the  Colonel  of  Mrs.  Myles'  Ti^naiy 
recollections  in  actual  person,  walking  into  the  very  midst  of  the  snippings 
and  parings  which  were  scattered  about  on  the  floor.  Fanny  was  in  no- 
wise disconcerted.  She  rather  gloried  in  her  occupation.  I  cannot  say 
so  much  for  Mary,  who  nervously  hated  any  show  or  affectation  of 
philanthropy,  and  who  now  jumped  up  hastily,  with  an  exclamation,  an 
outstretched  hand,  and  a  blush. 

^'  There  seems  to  be  something  going  on,"  the  Colonel  said,  standing 
oyer  a  heap  of  straggling  <<  backs  "  and  **  arms." 

**  Do  come  upstairs  out  of  this  labyrinth  of  good  intentioDS,"  cried 
Mary  hastily.   ^*  Fanny,  please  put  down  your  scissors,  and  let  us  go  up." 

"  I'll  follow,"  said  Fanny  placidly,  and  Mary  had  to  lead  the  way 
alone  to  the  long  low  bow-vdndowed  drawing-room  which  Trevithic  knew  so 
97ell.  6he  had  regained  her  composure  and  spirits  by  the  time  they  reached 
the  landing  at  the  top  of  the  low  flight  of  oak  steps ;  and,  indeed,  both 
Hambledon  and  Mrs.  Myles  were  far  too  much  used  to  the  worid  and  its 
ways  to  betray  to  each  other  the  smallest  indication  of  the  real  state  of 
their  minds.  Three  years  had  passed  since  they  parted.  If  Mary's 
courage  had  failed  then,  it  was  the  Colonel's  now  that  was  wanting ;  and 
so  it  happens  with  pec^Ie  late  in  life — ^the  hial  gift  of  experience  is  theirs. 
They  mistrust,  they  hesitate,  they  bargain  to  the  uttermost  farthing ;  the 
jewel  is  there,  but  it  is  locked  up  so  securely  in  strong  boxes  and  wrappers, 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  possessors  to  reach  it.  Their  youth 
and  simplicity  is  as  much  a  part  of  them  still  as  their  placid  middle  age  ; 
but  it  is  hidden  away  under  the  years  which  are  heaped  upon  the  past, 
and  its  glory  is  not  shining  as  of  old  upon  their  brows.  Mrs.  Myles  and 
the  Colonel  each  were  acting  a  part,  and  perfectly  at  ease  as  they  discussed 
all  manner  of  things  that  had  been  since  they  met,  and  might  be  before 
they  met  again.  Fanny,  having  folded  away  the  last  of  her  flannels,  came 
up  placid  and  smiling  too  ;  and  after  half-an-hour  the  two  gentlemen  went 
away.  Fanny  forgot  to  ask  them  to  dinner,  and  wondered  why  her 
cousin  was  so  cross  all  the  rest  of  the  afternoon. 
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No,  Mary  would  not  go  oat.  No,  sho  had  no  headache,  thank  you. 
As  Boon  as  she  had  got  rid  of  Fanny  and  her  questionings,  Mary  Myles 
ran  up  to  her  room  and  palled  oat  some  old,  old  papers  and  diaries,  and  read 
the  old  tear-stained  records  till  new  tears  fell  to  wash  away  the  M  ones. 
•  Ah,  yes,  she  had  done  rightly  when  she  sent  Hambledon  away.  Three 
years  ago — it  had  seemed  to  her  then  that  a  lifetime  of  expiation  woold 
not  be  too  long  to  repent  of  the  wrong  she  had  done  when  she  married — 
loreless,  thriftfol,  longing  (and  that,  poor  soul,  had  been  iier  one 
ezease,)  for  the  possible  lore  that  had  nerer  come  to  her.  Life  is  so  long, 
the  time  is  so  slow  that  passes  wearily:  she  had  been  married  three  years, 
she  had  worn  sackcloth  three  years ;  and  now, — now  if  it  were  not  too  late, 
how  gladty,  how  gratefally,  she  would  grasp  a  hope  of  some  lifa  more 
complete  than  the  sad  one  she  had  led  ever  since  she  could  remember 
aJmosL  Would  it  not  be  a  sign  that  she  had  been  forgiyen  if  the  happiness 
she  had  so  longed  for  came  to  her  at  last  ?  Mary  wondered  that  her 
troubles  had  left  no  deeper  lines  upon  her  face;  wondered  that  she  looked 
so  young  still,  so  £ur  and  smiling,  while  her  heart  felt  so  old ;  and  smiled 
sadly  at  her  own  iaee  in  ihe  glass. 

And  then  as  people  do  to  whom  a  fisdnt  dawn  of  rising  hope  shows  the 
darkness  in  which  they  have  been  liying,  Mrs.  Myles  began  to  think  of 
some  of  htf  duties  Ihat  she  had  neglected  of  kte,  and  of  others  still  in 
dflzkness  for  whom  no  dawn  was  nigh :  and  ail  the  while,  as  people  do 
whose  hearts  are  full,  she  was  longing  for  some  one  to  speak  to,  some  one 
wiser  than  herself  to  whom  she  could  say,  "What  is  an  expiation  ?  can  it, 
does  it  exist  ?  is  it  the  same  as  repentance  ?  are  we  called  upon  to  crush 
our  hearts,  to  put  away  our  natural  emotions  ?  Fanny  would  say  yes,  and 
would  scorn  her  £[>r  her  weakness,  and  ciy  out  with  horror  at  a  second 
maniage.  ''  And  so  would  I  have  done,"  .poor  Mary  thought,  *^if — if 
poor  Tom  had  only  been  fond  of  me."  And  then  the  thought  of  Trevithio 
came  to  her  as  a  person  to  speak  to,  a  helper  and  adviser.  He  would 
speak  the  truth ;  he  would  not  be  afraid,  Mary  thought ;  and  the  secret 
remembrance  that  he  was  Hambledon*B  friend  did  not  make  her  feel  less 
confidence  in  his  decisions. 


CHAPTER  Yin. 

Hasty  Pudding  akd  Blows  from  a  Club. 

Mbs.  MiLBS  had  been  away  some  little  time  from  her  house  at  Sandsea, 
and  frcmi  the  self-imposed  duties  which  were  waiting  undone  until  her 
return.  Something  of.  admiration  for  Treyithic's  energy  and  enterpiise 
made  her  think  that  very  day  of  certain  poor  people  she  had  left  behind, 
and  whom  she  had  entirely  forgotten.  Before  Fanny  came  home  that 
evening,  she  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her  old  friend,  Miss  Triquett,  begging 
^er  to  be  so  good  as  to  go  to  Mrs.  Gummers,  and  one  or  two  more  whose 
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names,  ages,  tronbles,  and  families  were  down  upon  her  list,  and  distribnto 
a  small  sum  of  money  enclosed.  '<  I  am  not  afraid  of  troubling  yon,  dear 
Miss  Triqnett,*'  wrote  Mary  Myles,  in  her  big,  picturesque  handwriting. 
"  I  fcoow  your  kind  heart,  and  that  you  never  grudge  time  nor  fatigue 
when  you  can  help  any  one  out  of  the  smallest  trouble  or  the  greatest.  I « 
haye  been  seeing  a  good  deal  lately  of  Mi\  Trevithic,  who  is  of  your  way 
of  thinking,  and  who  has  been  giving  himself  an  infinity  of  pains  about 
some  abuses  in  the  workhouse  here.  He  is,  I  do  believe,  one  of  the  few 
people  who  could  have  come  to  the  help  of  the  poor  creatures.  He  has  so 
much  courage  and  temper,  such  a  bright  and  generous  way  of  sympa- 
thizing and  entering  into  other  people's  troubles,  that  I  do  not  despair  of 
his  accomplishing  tills  good  work.  My  cousin  and  I  feel  very  much  with 
and  for  him.  He  looked  ill  and  worn  one  day  when  I  called  upon  him  ; 
but  I  am  glad  to  think  that  coming  to  us  has  been  some  Httle  change  and 
comfort  to  him.  He  is  quite  alone,  and  we  want  him  to  look  upon  this 
place  as  his  home  while  he  is  here.  Your  old  acquaintance  Colonel 
Hambledon  has  come  down  about  this  business.  It  is  most  horrifying. 
Can  you  imagine  the  poor  sick  people  left  with  tipsy  nurses,  and  more 
dreadful  still,  girls  locked  up  in  cellars  by  the  cruel  matron  for  days  at  a 
time  ?  but  this  fistct  has  just  been  made  public. 

**  Goodness  and  enthusiasm  like  Mr.  Trevithic*s  seem  all  the  more 
beautiful  when  one  hears  such  terrible  histories  of  wickedness  and  ne^ect : 
one  needs  an  example  like  his  in  Ibis  life  to  raise  one  from  the  unprofit- 
able and  miserable  concerns  of  eveiy  day,  and  to  teach  one  to  believe  in 
nobler  efforts  than  one's  own  selfish  and  aimless  wanderings  could  ever 
lead  to  unassisted. 

**Pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  Miss  Moineaux  and  to  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  and  beHeve  me,  dear  Miss  Triquett, 

**  Very  sincerely  yours, 

**Maky  Myles. 

"  Is  Mrs.  Trevithic  again  suffering  from  neuralgia  ?  Why  is  not  she 
able  to  be  with  her  husband  ?  '* 

«  Why,  indeed  ?"  said  Miss  Moineaux,  hearing  this  last  sentence  read 
out  by  Miss  Triquett.  This  excellent  spinster  gave  no  answer.  She  read 
this  letter  twice  through  deliberately ;  then  she  tied  her  bonnet  securely 
on,  and  trotted  off  to  Gummers  and  Co.  Then,  having  dispensed  the 
bounties  and  accepted  the  thanks  of  the  poor  creatures,  she  determined 
to  run  the  chance  of  finding  Mrs.  Trevithic  at  home.  **  It  is  my  painful 
dooty,"  said  Triquett  to  herself,  shaking  her  head — "  my  painftd  dooty 
Anne  Trevithic  should  go  to  her  husband ;  and  I  will  tell  her  so.  If  I 
were  Mr.  Trevithic*s  wife,  should  I  leave  him  to  toil  alone  ?  No,  I  should 
not.  Should  I  permit  him  to  seek  sympathy  and  consolation  with  another, 
more  fascinating  perhaps  ?  No,  certainly  not.  And  deeply  grateful  should 
I  have  felt  to  her  who  warned  me  on  my  fatal  career;  and  surely  my 
young  friend  Anne  will  be  grateful  to  her  old  friend  whose  finger  arrests 
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her  on  the  veiy  edge  of  the  dark  precipice.'*  Miss  Triquett's  reflections 
had  risen  to  eloquence  hy  the  time  she  reached  the  rectory  door.  A 
Tision  of  Anne  cUnging  to  her  in  tears,  imploring  her  advice,  of  John 
shaking  her  warmly  hy  the  hand  and  mnrmnring  that  to  Miss  Triquett 
'they  owed  the  renewed  happiness  of  their  home,  hegniled  the  way. 
"  Where  is  Mrs.  Trevithic  ? "  she  asked  the  butler,  in  her  deepest 
Toice.  '*  Leave  ns,"  said  Miss  Triqnett  to  the  bewildered  menial  as  he 
opened  the  drawing-room  door  and  she  marched  into  the  room ;  and  then 
eneoontering  Mrs.  Trevithic,  she  suddenly  clasped  her  in  her  well-meaning 
old  arms. 

<'  I  have  that  to  say  to  you,"  said  Miss  Triquett,  in  answer  to  Anne's 
amazed  exclamation,  *' which  I  fear  will  give  you  pain;  but  were  I  in 
your  place,  I  should  wish  to  hear  the  truth."  The  good  old  soul  was 
in  earnest;  her  voice  trembled,  and  her  Httle  black  curls  shook  with 
agitation. 

"Pray  do  not  hesitate  to  mention  anything,"  said  Mrs.  Trevithic, 
surprised  but  calm,  and  sitting  down  and  preparing  to  listen  attentively. 
''  I  am  sure  anything  you  would  like  to  have  attended  to " 

Mss  Triquett,  at  the  invocation,  pulled  out  the  letter  from  her  pocket. 
"  Bemember,  only  remember  this,"  she  said,  '*  this  comes  from  a  yoimg 
and  atotictive  woman."  And  then  in  a  clear  and  ringing  voice  she  read  out 
poor  Mary's  letter,  with  occasional  unspeakable  and  penetrating  looks  at 
Anne's  calm  features. 

Poor  Utile  letter  I  It  had  been  written  in  the  sincerity  and  innocence 
of  Mary's  heart.  Any  one  more  deeply  read  in  such  things  might  have 
wondered  why  Colonel  Hambledon's  name  should  have  been  brought  into 
it ;  but  as  it  was,  it  caused  a  poor  jealous  heart  to  beat  with  a  force,  a 
secret  throb  of  sudden  jealousy,  that  nearly  choked  Anne  for  an  instant  as 
she  listened,  and  a  &int  pink  tinge  came  rising  up  and  colouring  her  face. 

"  Bemember,  she  is  very  attractive,"  Miss  Triquett  re-echoed,  folding 
up  the  page.  ''  Ah  I  be  warned,  my  dear  young  friend.  Go  to  him ; 
throw  yourself  into  his  arms  ;  say,  '  Dearest,  darling  husband,  your  little 
wife  is  by  your  side  once  more;  I  will  be  your  comforter  I'  Do  not 
hesitate."  Poor  old  Triquett,  completely  carried  away  by  the  excitement 
of  the  moment,  had  started  from  her  seat,  and  with  extended  arms  had 
clasped  an  imaginary  figure  in  the  air.  It  was  ludicrous,  it  was  pathetie 
to  see  this  poor  old  silly  meddlesome  creature  quivering,  as  her  heart 
beat  and  bled  for.  the  fate  of  others.  She  had  no  tear  or  emotions  of  her 
own.  It  was  absurd — ^was  it  not  ? — that  she  should  care  so  deeply  for 
things  which  could  not  affect  her  in  the  least  degree.  There  was  Anne, 
with  her  usual  self-possession,  calmly  subduing  her  irritation.  She  did  not 
smile ;  she  did  not  frown ;  she  did  not  seem  to  notice  this  momentary 
ebullition.  To  me  it  seems  that,  of  the  two,  my  sympathy  is  with  Miss 
Triquett.  Let  us  be  absurd,  by  all  means,  if  that  is  the  price  which  must 
be  paid  for  something  which  is  well  worth  its  price. 

Miss  Triquett's  eyes  were  fall  of  tears.     ''I  am  impetuous,  Mrs;. 
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TieTiihic/*  she  said.  ^<My  aunt  has  often  formd  &aU  niih  me  fin:  it. 
Pray  exeose  me  if  I  have  interfered  nnwarrantably." 

« Interference  between  married  people  rarely  does  any  good,  1^8 
Triqnett/*  said  Anne,  standing  np  with  an  icy  platitude,  and  immistakably 
showing  that  she  considered  the  visit  at  an  end. 

"  Good-by,"  said  poor  Miss  Triquett,  wistfdlly.  "  Eemember  me 
most  kindly  to  yoor  papa.*' 

**  Certainly,"  said  Mrs.  TreTithic.  ''  I  am  a&aid  yon  will  have  a  dis- 
agreeable walk  back  in  the  rain,  Miss  Triquett.  Good-evening.  Pray 
give  my  compliments  to  Miss  Moineaox.'* 

The  old  maid  trudged  off  alone  into  the  mud  and  the  rain,  with  a 
mortified  sense  of  having  behaved  absurdly,  disappointed  and  tired,  and 
vaguely  ashamed  and  crestfeillen.  The  sound  of  the  dinner-bell  ringing 
atthe  rectoiy  as  she  trudged  down  the  hill  in  the  dark  and  dirt,  did  not 
add  to  her  cheerfulness. 

Anne,  with  flushed  red  cheeks  and  trembling  hands,  as  Triquett  left 
the  room,  sank  down  into  her  chair  for  a  moment,  and  then  suddenly 
starting  up,  busied  herself  exactly  as  usual  with  her  daily  task  of  putting 
the  drawing-room  in  order  before  she  went  up  to  dress.  Miss  Triquett's 
seat  she  pushed  right  away  out  of  sight.  She  collected  her  father's  writing- 
materials  and  newspapers,  and  put  them  strai^t.  She  then  re-read  her 
husband's  last  few  lines.  There  was  nothing  to  be  ^eaned  from  them. 
She  replenished  the  flower-stands,  and,  suddenly  remembering  that  it  was 
Mrs.  Myles  who*  had  given  them  to  her,  she  seized  one  taU  glass  f&hno 
and  all  but  flung  it  angrily  on  the  ground.  But  reflecting  that  if  it  were 
broken  it  would  spoil  the  pair,  she  put  it  back  again  into  its  comer,  and 
contented  herself  mih  stuffing  in  all  the  ugliest  scraps  of  twigs,  dead 
leaves  and  flowers  from  the  refuse  of  her  basket. 

The  rector  and  his  daughter  dined  at  half-past  Ave ;  it  was  a  whim  of 
the  old  man's.  Anne  clutched  Dulde  in  her  arms  before  she  went  down 
after  dressing.  The  child  had  never  seen  her  mamma  so  exdted,  and 
never  remembered  being  kissed  like  that  before  by  her.  *'  D'oo  lub  me 
vely  mush  to-day,  mamma  ?  "  said  Dulcie,  pathetically.  "  Is  it  toz  I  'ave 
my  new  fock?" 

Old  Mr.  Bellingham  came  in  at  the  sound  of  the  second  bell,  smiling 
as  usual,  and  rubbing  his  comfortable  little  fat  hands  together ;  he  did 
not  remark  that  anything  was  amiss  with  his  daughter,  though  he  observed 
that  there  was  not  enough  cayenne  in  the  gravy  of  the  veal  cutlets,  and 
that  the  cook  had  forgotten  the  necessary  teaspoonful  of  sugar  in  the 
soup.  For  the  first  time  since  he  could  remember  Anne  failed  to 
sympathize  with  his  natxural  vexation,  and  seemed  scarcely  as  annoyed  as 
usual  at  the  neglect  which  had  been  shown.  Mr.  Bellingham  was  vexed 
wiUi  her  for  her  indifference :  he  always  left  the  scolding  to  her ;  he  liked 
eveiything  to  go  smooth  and  comfortable,  and  he  did  not  like  to  be 
called  upon  personally  to  lose  his  temper.  "  For  what  we  have  received  " — 
and  the  butler  retires  with  the  crumbs  and  the  cloths,  and  the  little  old 
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gentleman — who  has  had  a  Gie  lighted,  £or  the  eYenings  are  getting  chilly 
— draTTs  comfortably  in  to  his  ehinmey-comer ;  while  Anne,  getting  up  from 
her  i^ace  at  the  head  of  the  table,  says  abruptly  that  she  must  go  upstairs 
and  see  what  Dokie  is  about.  A  restless  mood  had  come  over  her  ; 
something  unlike  anything  she  had  ever  felt  before.  Little  Triquett's 
eloquence,  which  had  not  eren  seemed  to  disturb  Anne  at  the  time,  had 
had  full  time  to  sink  into  this  somewhat  torpid  apprehension,  and  excite 
Mrs.  Trerithic's  indignation.  It  was  not  the  less  fierce  because  it  had 
smouldered  so  long. 

<<  Insolent  creature !  "  Anne  said  to  herself,  working  herself  up  into  a 
passion ;  **  how  dare  she  interfere  ?  Insolent  ridiculous  creature !  *  Bemem- 

ber  that  that  woman  is  attractive ' How  dare  she  speak  so  to  me  ? 

Oh,  they  are  all  in  league — in  league  against  me  !  "  cried  poor  Anne,  with 
a  moan,  wringing  her  hands  with  all  the  twinkle  of  stones  upon  her  alin^ 
white  fingers.  ''  John  does  not  lore  me,  he  never  loved  me  !  He  will  not 
do  as  I  wish,  thou^  he  promised  and  swore  at  the  altar  he  would.  And 
she — she  is  spreading  her  wicked  toils  romid  him,  and  keeping  him  there, 
while  I  am  here  alone — ^aU  alone;  and  he  leaves  me  exposed  to  the 
insolence  of  those  horrible  old  maids.  Papa  eats  his  dinner  and  only 
thinks  of  the  flavour  of  the  dishes,  and  Dulcie  chatters  to  her  doU  and 
don't  care,  and  no  one  comes  when  I  ring,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Trevithie  in 
a  burst  of  tears,  violently  tugging  at  the  bell-rope.  **  Oh,  it  is  a  shame, 
a  shame !" 

Only  as  she  wiped  away  the  tears  a  gleam  of  determination  came  into 
Mrs.  Trevithic's  blue  eyes,  and  the  flush  on  her  pale  cheeks  deepened. 
She  had  taken  a  resolution.  This  is  what  she  would  do — ^this  was  her 
resolution :  she  would  go  and  confront  him  there  on  the  spot  and  remind 
him  of  his  duty — he  who  was  preaching  to  others.  It  war  her  right ;  and 
then — and  then  she  would  leave  him  for  ever,  and  never  return  to 
Sandsea  to  be  scoffed  at  and  jeered  at  by  those  horrible  women,  said  Anne 
vaguely  to  herself  as  the  door  opened  and  the  maid  appeared.  '<  Bring 
me  a  Bradshaw,  Judson,''  said  Mrs.  Trevithie,  very  much  in  her  usual 
tone  of  voice,  and  with  a  great  effort  recovering  her  equanimity.  The 
storm  had  passed  over,  stirring  the  waters  of  this  oveigrown  pool,  breaking 
away  the  weeds  which  were  growing  so  thickly  on  the  stagnant  surface, 
and  rippling  the  slow  shallows  undemea^.  It  seems  a  contradiction  to 
write  of  this  dull  and  unimpressionable  woman  now  and  then  waking  and 
experiencing  some  vague  emotion  and  realization  of  experiences  which  had 
b^n  slowly  gathering,  and  apparently  unnoticed,  for  a  Icmg  time  before  : 
but  who  does  not  count  more  than  one  contradiction  among  their 
experiences?  It  was  not  Anne's  fault  that  she  could  not  understand, 
feel  quickly  and  keenly,  respond  to  the  calls  which  stronger  and  more 
generous  natures  mi^t  make  upon  her ;  her  tears  flowed  dull  and  slow 
long  after  the  cause,  unlike  the  quick  bright  drops  that  would  spring  to 
Maiy  Myles'  clear  eyes — Mary  whom  the  other  woman  hated  with  a 
natural,  stupid,  persistent  hatred  that  nothing  ever  could  change. 
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JudsoD,  the  maid,  who  was  not  deeply  read  in  human  nature,  and 
who  respected  her  mistress  immensely  as  a  model  of  decision,  precision, 
deliberate  determination,  was  intensely  amazed  to  hear  that  she  was  to 
pack  up  that  night,  and  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  would  go  to  London  that 
evening  by  the  nine-o*clock  train. 

"  Send  for  a  fly  directly,  Judson,  and  dress  Miss  Dulcie." 

**  Dress  Miss  Dulcie  ?  '*  Judson  asked,  bewildered. 

"  Yes,  Miss  Dulcie  will  come  too,"  said  Anne,  in  a  way  that  left  no 
remonstrance. 

She  did  not  own  it  to  herself;  but  by  a  strange  and  wayward  turn  of 
human  nature,  this  woman — ^who  was  going  to  reproach  her  husband,  to 
leave  him  for  ever,  to  cast  herself  adrift  from  him — took  Dulcie  with  her : 
Dulcie,  a  secret  defence,  a  bond  and  strong  link  between  them,  that  sho 
knew  no  storm  or  tempest  would  ever  break. 

Mr.  Bellingham  was  too  much  astounded  to  make  a  single  objection. 
He  thought  his  daughter  had  taken  leave  of  her  senses  when  she  came  in 
and  said  good-by. 

Poor  thing,  the  storm  raging  in  her  heart  was  a  fierce  one.  Gusts  of 
passion  and  jealousy  were  straining  and  beating  and  tearing ;  **  sails  ripped, 
seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost."  Poor  Anne,  whose  emotions  were 
all  the  more  ungovernable  when  they  occasionally  broke  from  the  habitual 
restraint  in  which  she  held  them,  sat  in  her  comer  of  the  carriage, 
picturing  to  herself  Trevithic  enslaved,  enchanted.  If  she  could  have 
seen  the  poor  fellow  adding  up  long  lists  of  figures  in  his  dreary  little 
office,  by  the  light  of  a  smoking  lamp,  I  think  her  jealousy  might  have 
been  appeased. 

All  the  way  to  town  Anne  sat  silent  in  her  comer ;  but  if  she  deserved 
punishment,  poor  thing,  she  inflicted  it  then  upon  herself,  and  with  an 
art  and  an  unrelenting  determination  for  which  no  other  executioner  would 
have  found  the  courage. 

They  reached  the  station  at  last,  with  its  lights  and  transient  life  and 
bustle.  A  porter  called  a  cab.  Dulcie,  and  the  maid,  and  Mrs.  Ti*evithio 
got  in.  They  were  to  sleep  at  the  house  of  an  old  lady,  a  sister  of 
Mr.  Bellingham's,  who  was  away,  as  Anne  knew,  but  whose  housekeeper 
would  admit  them. 

And  then  the  journey  began  once  more  across  dark  passages,  winding 
thoroughfares,  interminable  in  their  lights  and  darkness,  across  dark  places 
that  may  have  been  squares.  The  darkness  changed  and  lengthened  tho 
endless  road :  they  had  left  Oxford  Street,  with  its  blazing  shops ;  they 
had  crossed  the  Park's  blackness ;  the  roll  of  the  wheels  was  like  the 
tune  of  some  dismal  night-march.  The  maid  sat  with  Dulcie  asleep  in 
her  arms,  but  presently  Dulcie  woke  up  with  a  shrill  piteous  outcry. 
"  I'se  so  ti'ed,"  she  sobbed  in  the  darkness,  the  coldness,  the  dull  drip 
of  the  rain,  the  monotonous  sound  of  the  horse's  feet  striking  on  the 
mud.  **  I  wan'  my  tea ;  I'se  so  ti'ed,  wan'  my  little  bed  " — this  was  her 
piteous  litany. 
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Anne  was  yeiy  gentle  and  decided  with  her,  only  once  she  bnrst  out, 
**  Oh,  don^t,  don't,  I  cannot  bear  it,  Dulcie/' 

Oar  lives  often  seem  to  answer  strangely  to  our  wishes.  Is  there 
some  hidden  power  by  which  oar  spirits  work  upon  the  substance  of 
which  our  fate  is  built.  Jack  wished  to  fight.  Assault  him  now,  dire 
spirit  of  ill-will,  of  despondency,  and  that  most  cruel  spirit  of  all  called 
eahmmy.  This  tribe  of  giants  are  like  the  bottle-monsters  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  intangible,  fierce,  sly,  remorseless,  springing  up  suddenly,  mighty 
shAdowB  coming  in  the  night  and  striking  their  deadly  blows.  They  raise 
their  clubs  (and  these  clubs  are  not  trees  torn  from  the  forest,  but  are 
made  from  the  forms  of  human  beings  massed  together),  and  the  clubs  fidl 
upon  the  yictim  and  he  is  crushed. 

There  was  a  brandy-and- water  weekly  meeting  at  Hammersley,  called 
••  Ours,"  every  Thursday  evening,  to  which  many  of  the  tradespeople  were 
in  the  habit  of  resorting  and  there  discussing  the  politics  of  the  place. 
Mr.  Bulcox  had  long  been  a  member,  so  was  Htchley  the  grocer,  and  Oker 
himself  did  not  disdain  to  join  the  party ;  and  as  John  was  not  there  to 
eontradiet  them,  you  may  be  sure  these  people  told  their  own  story. 
How  it  spread  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine :  one  rumour  after 
another  to  the  hurt  and  disadvantage  of  poor  Trevithic  began  to  get  about. 
Keformers  are  necessarily  unpopular  among  a  certain  class.  The  blind 
and  the  maimed  and  the  halt  worshipped  the  ground  Trevithic  stood  upon 
at  first.  **  He  was  a  manias  would  see  to  their  rights,*'  they  said ;  **  and 
if  he  had  his  way,  would  let  them  have  their  snuff  and  a  drop  of  some- 
thing comfortable.  He  had  his  cranks.  These  open  windows  gave  'em 
the  rheumatics,  and  this  sloppin'  and  washin'  was  all  along  of  it,  and  for 
all  the  talk  there  were  some  things  but  what  they  wouldn't  deny  was 
more  snug  in  Bulcox's  time  than  now ;  but  he  were  a  good  creature  for  all 
thai,  Mr.  Trevithic,  and  meant  well  he  did,"  &c,  &c.  Only  when  the 
snuff  and  the  comfortable  drop  did  not  come  as  they  expected,  and  the 
horrors  of  the  past  dynasty  began  to  be  a  little  forgotten — at  the  end  of  a 
month  or  so  of  whitewashing  and  cleansing  and  reforming,  the  old  folks 
began  to  grumble  again  much  as  usual.  Trevithic  could  not  take  away 
their  years  and  their  aches  and  pains  and  wearinesses,  and  make  the  work- 
house into  a  bower  of  roses  and  the  old  people  into  lovely  young  lassos 
and  gallant  lads  again. 

He  had  done  his  best,  but  he  could  not  work  miracles. 
It  happened  that  a  Lincolnshire  doctor  writing  from  Downham  to  the 
Jupiter  not  long  after,  eloquently  describing  the  symptoms,  the  treatment, 
the  means  of  prevention  for  this  new  sort  of  cholera,  spoke  of  the  devotion 
of  some  and  the  curious  indifference  of  others.  <<  Will  it  be  beUeved," 
he  said,  "  that  in  some  places  the  clergyman  has  been  known  to  abandon 
his  flock  at  the  first  threat  of  danger — a  threat  which  in  one  especial  case 
at  F.  not  fiEur  from  here  was  not  fulfilled,  although  the  writer  can  testify 
from  his  own  experience  to  the  truth  of  the  above  statement  ?  " 
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As  £Eir  as  poor  Jack^s  interests  were  concerned  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him  if  the  cholera  had  broken  out  at  Featherston ;  it  would 
have  brought  him  back  to  his  own  home.  But  Penfold  recovered, 
Mrs.  Hodge — ^the  only  other  patient — died,  Hodge  married  again  imme- 
diately, and  that  was  the  end  of  it.  "  Ours  "  took  in  the  Jvpiter; 
somebody  remembered  that  Downham  and  Featherston  were  both  in  tiie 
same  neighbourhood ;  some  one  else  applied  the  story,  and  Bulcox  and 
the  gas-fitter  between  them  concocted  a  paragraph  for  the  Anvit,  ike 
great  Hammersley  organ ;  and  so  ill-will  and  rumour  did  thdr  work, 
while  Jack  went  his  rounds  in  the  wards  of  St.  Magdalene's,  looking 
sadder  than  the  first  day  he  had  come,  although  the  place  was  cleaner, 
the  food  warmer  and  better,  the  sick  people  better  tended  than  ever 
before ;  for  the  guardians  had  been  persuaded  to  let  in  certain  dea- 
conesses of  the  town — good  women,  who  nursed  for  love  and  did  not 
steal  the  tea.  But  in  the  meantime  this  odd  cabal  which  had  set  in  had 
risen  and  grown,  and  from  every  side  Jack  began  to  meet  with  cold  looks 
and  rebufis.  He  had  ill-used  his  wife,  deserted  her,  they  said ;  abandoned 
his  parish  from  fear  of  infection.  He  had  forged,  he  had  been  expelled 
from  his  living.  There  was  nothing  that  poor  Jack  was  not  accused  of  by 
one  person  or  another.  One  day  when  his  friend  Austin  came  in  with  the 
last  number  of  the  Anvil,  and  showed  him  a  very  spitefol  part^raph  about 
himself.  Jack  only  shrugged  his  shoulders.  '*  We  understand  tiiat  the 
gentleman  whose  extraordinary  revelations  respecting  the  management  of 
our  workhouse  have  been  met  by  some  with  more  credence  than  might 
have  been  expected,  considering  the  short  time  which  had  passed  since  he 
first  came  among  us,  is  the  rector  alluded  to  in  a  recent  letter  to  the 
Jupiter  from  a  medical  man,  who  deserted  his  parish  at  the  first  alarm  of 
cholera."     "  Can  this  be  true  ?  "  said  Austin,  gravely. 

"Mrs.  Hodge  certainly  died  of  the  cholera,"  Jack  answered,  "and 
Penfold  was  taken  ill  and  recovered.  Those  are  the  only  two  cases  in 
my  parish." 

A  little  later  in  the  day,  as  the  two  young  men  were  walking  along  the 
street,  they  met  Mr.  Oker  puffing  along  the  pavement.  He  stopped  as 
usual  to  rub  his  hands  when  he  saw  Trevithic. 

"  'As  your  attention  been  called,  sir,"  he  said,  "  to  a  paragraft  in  the 
Hanvil,  that  your  fiiends  should  contradict,  if  possible,  sir  ?  It's  mos' 
distressin'  when  such  things  gets  into  the  papers.  They  say  at  the  club 
that  some  of  the  guardians  is  about  to  ask  for  an  account  of  the  sick-fund 
money,  sir,  which,  I  beHeve,  Mr.  Skipper  put  into  your  *ands,  sir.  For 
the  present  this  paragraft  should  be  contradicted,  if  possible,  sir." 

Oker  was  an  odious  creature,  insolent  and  civil ;  and  as  he  spoke  he 
gave  a  sly,  spiteful  glance  into  Jack's  fiGtce.  Trevithic  was  perfectly 
unmoved,  and  burst  out  laughing.  "My  good  Mr.  Oker,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is  no  foundation  whatever  in  the 
paragraph.  It  is  some  silly  tittle-tattling  tale,  which  does  not  affect  me 
in  the  least.    If  any  one  is  to  blame,  it  is  Mr.  Skipper,  the  workhouse 
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chaplain,  who  was  then  in  my  place.  Yon  can  iell  yonr  friends  at  the 
dob  tiiat  they  have  hit  the  wrong  man.  Good-day."  And  the  yonng 
fellow  marched  on  his  way  with  Mr.  At^tin,  leaying  Oker  to  recoTer  as 
best  he  could. 

"Tm  afraid  they  will  give  you  trouble  yet,"  Austin  said.  "  King 
Stork  though  you  are  after  that  little  Log  of  a  Skipper." 

When  Ja^  appeared  before  the  board  on  the  next  Wednesday,  after 
the  Tote  had  been  passed  for  dismissing  the  Bulcoxes,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  one-half  of  the  room  greeted  his  entrance  with  a  scowl  of  ill-will  and 
di^ust,  the  other  half  with  alarm  and  suspicion.  No  wonder.  It  was 
Jat^'s  belief  that  some  of  the  guardians  were  seriously  implicated  in  the 
charges  which  had  been  brou^t  against  Bulcox ;  others  were  certainly 
GO  far  concerned  that  the  Jupiter  had  accused  them  of  unaccountable 
neglect;  and  nobody  likes  to  be  shown  up  in  a  leader  even  for  merely 
n^lecting  his  duties. 

All  this  while  the  workhouse  had  been  in  a  commotion ;  the  master  and 
mistii^ss  were  only  temporarily  fulfilling  their  duties  until  a  new  couple 
should  have  been  appointed.  The  board,  chiefly  at  the  instance  of  Oker 
the  gas-fitter,  and  Pitchley  the  retail  grocer,  did  not  press  the  charges 
brou(^t  against  Mr.  Bulcox;  but  they  contented  themselves  with  dis- 
missing him  and  his  wife.  It  was  not  OTer-pleasant  for  Trevifhio  to  meet 
them  about  the  place,  as  he  could  not  help  doing  occasionally ;  but  there 
was  no  help  for  it,  and  he  bore  the  disagreeables  of  the  place  as  best  he 
could,  until  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  the  newly-appointed  master  and  matron, 
made  their  appearance.  The  board  was  veiy  dvil,  but  it  was  anything 
but  cordial  to  Trevithic.  Jack,  among  other  things,  suspected  that 
Pitchley  himself  supplied  the  bad  tea  and  groceries  which  had  been 
so  much  complained  of,  and  had  exchanged  various  bottles  of  port  firom 
the  infirmary  for  others  of  a  better  quality,  which  were  served  at  the 
master's  own  table.     So  the  paupers  told  him. 

Meanwhile  the  opposition  had  not  been  idle.  It  was  Bulcox  himself, 
I  think,  who  had  discovered  that  Jack,  in  administering  the  veiy  limited 
funds  at  his  disposal,  had  greatly  neglected  the  precaution  of  tickets. 
One  or  two  ill-conditioned  people,  whom  Trevithic  had  refused  to  assist, 
had  applied  to  the  late  master,  and  assured  him  that  Trevithic  was 
not  properly  dispensing  the  money  at  his  command.  One  tipsy  old 
woman  in  particular  was  very  indignant ;  and,  judging  by  her  own  expe- 
rience, did  not  hesitate  to  accuse  the  chaplain  of  keeping  what  was  not 
his  own. 

This  credible  witness  in  rags  and  battered  wires  stood  before  the  chair- 
man when  Jack  came  in.  It  seems  impossible  that  anybody  should  have 
seriously  listened  to  a  complaint  so  absurd  and  xmHkely.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  many  of  the  people  present  were  already  ill  disposed, 
that  some  of  them  were  weak,  and  others  stupid,  and  they  would  not  have 
been  sony  to  get  out  of  their  scrape  by  discovering  Jack  to  be  of  their 
own  flesh  and  blood. 
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Trevithic  heard  them  without  a  word,  mechanically  hattoning  up  his 
coat,  as  he  had  a  trick  of  doing,  and  then  in  a  sadden  indignation  he  tore 
it  open,  and  from  his  breast-pocket  drew  the  small  book  in  which  he  had 
made  all  his  notes.  "  Here,"  said  he,  **  are  my  accounts.  They  were 
made  hastily  at  the  time,  but  they  are  accurate,  and  you  will  see  that  I 
have  paid  every  farthing  away  that  was  handed  over  to  me  by  Mr.  Skipper, 
and  about  twice  the  amount  besides,  out  of  my  own  pocket.  You  can 
send  for  the  people  to  whom  I  have  paid  the  money,  if  you  like.*'  The 
little  book  went  travelling  about  from  one  hand  to  another,  while  the 
remorseless  Trevithic  continued,  '*  I  now  in  my  turn  demand  that  the 
ledgers  of  these  gentlemen  '* — blazing  round  upon  the  retail  grocer  and  Oker 
the  gas-fitter — *'  be  produced  here  immediately  upon  the  spot,  without  any 
previous  inspection,  and  that  I,  too,  may  have  the  satisfaction  of  clearing 
up  my  doubts  as  to  their  conduct.'*  '<  That  is  £ur  enough,"  said  one 
or  two  of  the  people  present.  "It's  quite  impossible,  unheard  of," 
said  some  of  the  others  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  guardians  present  were 
honest  men,  who  were  roused  at  last,  and  the  ledgers  were  actually 
sent  for. 

I  have  no  time  here  to  explain  the  long  course  of  fraud  which  these 
ledgers  disclosed.  The  grocer  was  found  to  have  been  supplying  the 
house  at  an  enormous  percentage,  with  quantities  differing  in  his  book  and 
in  that  of  the  master,  who  must  again  have  levied  a  profit.  The  gas-fitter, 
too,  turned  out  to  be  the  contractor  from  a  branch  establis^ent,  and  to 
have  also  helped  himself.  This  giant  certainly  fell  dead  upon  the  floor 
when  he  laid  open  his  accounts  before  the  board,  for  Hammersley  work- 
house is  now  one  of  the  best  managed  in  the  whole  kingdom. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Jack  helps  to  Disenchant  the  Beautiful  Lady. 

Fanny  Garnieb  bustled  home  one  afternoon,  brimming  over,  good  soul, 
with  rheumatisms,  chicken-poxes,  and  other  horrors  that  were  not  horrors 
to  hei^,  or  interjections,  or  lamentations;  but  new  reasons  for  exertions 
which  were  almost  beyond  her  strength  at  times — as  now,  when  she  said 
wearily,  <'  that  she  must  go  back  to  her  ward ;  some  one  was  waiting  for 
tilings  that  she  had  promised."  She  was  tired,  and  Mary,  half  ashamed, 
could  not  help  offering  to  go  in  her  cousin's  place.  It  seemed  foolish  to 
reirain  from  what  she  would  have  done  yesterday  in  all  simplicity,  because 
there  was  a  chance  that  Hambledon  was  there  to-day,  or  Trevithic,  who 
was  Hambledon's  friend,  if  not  quite  Hambledon  himself,  who  talked  to 
him  and  knew  his  mind,  and  could  repeat  his  talk. 

'When  Mary  reached  the  infirm  ward,  where  she  was  taking  her  jellies, 
and  bird's-eye,  and  liquorice,  her  heart  gave  a  little  flutter,  for  she  saw 
that  two  figures  were  standing  by  one  of  the  beds.     One  was  Jack,  who 
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turned  ronnd  to  greet  her  as  she  came  up  with  her  basket  on  her  arm. 
The  other  was  Hambledon,  who  looked  at  her  and  then  tnined  away. 
As  for  an  the  old  women  m  their  starched  ni^tcaps,  it  was  a  moment 
of  aU-ab6orbing  excitement  to  them, — sitting  bolt  npright  on  their^  beds, 
and  bowing  affitblj,  as  was  the  fietshion  in  the  infirm  ward.  It  was  qnite 
worth  while  to  be  ciyil  to  the  gentry,  let  alone  manners;  you  never 
knew  bnt  what  they  might  haye  a  qnarter-of-a-ponnd  of  tea,  or  a  screw 
of  snuff  in  their  pockets.  **  Law  bless  yon,  it  was  not  such  as  them  as 
denies  themselves  anythink  they  may  fetncy.''  Such  was  the  Hanmiersley 
creed. 

As  she  came  np,  Mary  made  an  effort,  and  in  her  most  self-possessed 
and  woman-of-the-worldest  manner,  pnt  out  her  hand  again  and  laughed, 
and  exclaimed  at  this  meeting.  Her  shyness,  and  the  very  effort  she  made 
to  conceal  it,  gave  her  an  artificial  manner  that  chilled  and  repelled  poor 
Hambledon  as  no  shyness  cht  hesitation  would  have  done.  '*  She's  no 
heart,"  said  the  poor  Colonel  to  himself.  '<  She  don't  remember.  She 
wonld  only  lau^  at  me."  He  forgot  that  Mary  was  not  a  child,  not  even 
a  very  young  woman;  that  this  armour  of  expediency  had  grown  up 
naturally  with  years  and  with  the  strain  of  a  solitary  life.  It  is  a  sort  of 
defence  to  which  the  poor  Httle  hedgehogs  of  women,  such  as  Mary  Myles, 
r^ort  sometimes.  It  meant  very  little,  but  it  frightened  the  Colonel  away. 
Mrs.  Myles  heard  him  go  as  she  bent  over  poor  old  Mrs.  Crosspoint,  and 
her  heart  gave  a  little  ache,  which  was  not  entirely  of  sympathy  for  the 
poor  old  thing's  troubles. 

However,  Mary  had  a  little  talk  with  Trevithic  in  the  dark  as  she 
crossed  the  courts  and  passages,  and  he  walked  beside  her,  which  did  her 
good,  thou^  she  said  nothing  that  any  one  who  did  not  know  would 
have  construed  into  more  than  it  seemed  to  mean. 

She  told  him  a  little  about  her  past  life.  She  did  not  tell  him  that 
Colonel  Hambledon  had  once  asked  her  to  come  into  his  life ;  but  Trevithic 
knew  all  that  she  wanted  to  say  as  he  listened  to  the  voice  speaking  in  the 
dark, — the  sweet  low  voice  with  the  music  in  it, — a  revelation  came  to 
him  there  in  the  archway  of  that  narrow  workhouse  stone  passage. 

A  revelation  came  to  him,  and  that  instant,  as  was  his  way,  he  acted 
npon  it.  '<  I  think  some  people—"  he  began,  and  then  he  stopped.  <'  I 
think  you  should  secure  a  friend,"  he  said  quickly,  in  an  odd  voice. 
"  You  should  many,"  and  he  fEiltered,  as  he  made  way  for  two  poor 
women  who  limped  past  on  their  way  to  their  comers  in  the  great  pigeon- 
holes case  of  human  suffering.  That  little  shake  in  his  voice  frightened 
Trevithic.  What  was  it  to  him  ?  How  did  Mary  Myles'  fete  concern 
him  ?  He  let  her  out  at  the  great  gate.  He  did  not  offer  to  walk  back 
with  her.  The  great  iron  bars  closed  with  a  clang,  as  she  went  away  out 
into  the  dim  world  that  was  surging  round  about  these  prison  walls.  He 
would  go  back  to  Anne,  Treviihic  said  to  himself ;  even  while  the  last 
grateful  words  were  uttering  in  his  ears,  and  the  sweet  quick  eyes  still 
lighting  up  for  him  the  dulness  of  the  stony  place.   Mary  Myles  went  back 
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alooe ;  and  all  that  night  Jack  lay  awake  thinking,  tnniing  some  things  in 
his  mind  and  avoiding  others,  wondering  what  he  should  say  to  Hamhledon, 
what  he  should  leave  unsaid ;  for  some  nameless  power  had  taught  him  to 
understand  now,  as  he  i^ver  had  undeiBtood  before^  what  was  passing 
in  other  minds  and  hearts.  A  power  too  mighty  for  my  poor  Jaok  to 
encounter  or  hope  to  overcome  in  fight,  a  giant  from  whom  tha  bravest 
can  only  turn  away — so  gentle  is  he,  so  beautiful,  so  humble  in  his 
irresistible  might,  that  though  many  might  conquer  him  if  they  would, 
they  will  not,  and  that  is  the  battle. 

And  I  think  this  giant  must  have  been  that  nameless  one  we  read  of 
in  the  story  whom  Jaok  did  not  care  to  fight,  but  he  locked  him  up  and 
barred  him  in  the  casUe,  and  bolted  gates  and  kept  him  safe  behind  them* 
The  giant  who  in  return  for  this  strange  treatment  gave  Jack  the  sword  of 
shaxpness  and  the  cap  of  knowledge.  The  sword  pricked  fiercely  enough, 
the  cap  of  knowledge  weighed,  ah,  too  heavily,  but  Jack,  as  we  know, 
did  not  shrink  from  pain. 

The  imprisoned  giant  touched  some  kindly  chord  in  Jack's  kind  heart. 
Was  he  not  Hambledon's  friend  7  was  he  not  a  link  between  two  people, 
very  near  and  yet  very  £eu:  apart  ?  Had  Mary  Myles*  kindness  been  quite 
disinterested?  he  asked  himself,  a  little  bitterly,  before  he  i^ke; — 
spoke  a  few  words  which  made  Charles  Hambledon  flush  up  and  begin  to 
tug  at  his  moustache,  and  which  decided  Mary  Myles*  fiite  as  much  as 
Anne  Bellingham*s  tears  had  decided  Jack's  three  years  ago. 

<*  Why  don't  you  try  again  ?  "  Trevithic  said.  "  I  think  there  might 
be  a  chance  for  you." 

The  Colonel  did  not  answer,  but  went  on  pulHng  at  his  moustache. 
Trevithic  was  silent,  too,  and  sighed.  *'  I  never  saw  any  one  like  her," 
he  said  at  last.  *^  I  think  she  canies  a  blessing  wherever  she  goes.  I, 
who  am  an  old  married  man,  may  say  so  much,  mayn't  I  ?  I  have  seen 
some  men  go  on  their  knees  for  gratitude  for  what  others  are  scarcely 
willing  to  put  out  their  hands  to  take." 

Poor  Jaokl  The  cap  of  knowledge  was  heavy  on  his  brow  as  he 
spoke.  He  did  not  look  to  see  the  efifect  of  his  words.  What  would 
he  not  have  said  to  serve  her  ?  He  walked  away  to  the  desk  where  he 
kept  his  notes  and  account-books,  and  took  pen  and  paper,  and  began 
to  write. 

"  It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  me  that  you  are  a  married  man,"  the  Colonel 
said,  with  an  uneasy  laugh.  <'  It's  one's  £e^.  They  won't  like  the  con- 
nexion at  home.  She  don't  care  about  it  one  way  or  another,  for  all  you 
say ;  and  yet  I  find  myself  here  again  and  again.  I  have  a  great  mind  to 
go  this  very  evening." 

"  I  am  writing  to  her  now,"  Trevithic  answered,  rather  incoherently, 
after  a  minute.  '*  The  ladies  have  promised  to  come  with  me  to-morrow 
to  see  the  rectory-house  at  St.  Bigots.  I  shall  call  for  them  about  twelve 
o'clock  ;  and  it  will  take  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  walk  there." 

It  was  a  bright  autumn  morning,  glittering  and  brilliant.    Jaok  stood 
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waiiii^  for  Mrs.  Myles  and  her  oonsin  in  the  little  wood  at  the  foot  of 
the  guden  slope,  just  behind  the  lodge.  A  bird,  with  outstretched  wings, 
flntftered  from  the  ivy  bed  at  his  feet,  and  went  and  perched  npon  the 
taaseh  of  a  tree.  All  the  noises  of  life  came  to  him  from  the  town, 
ffiaAamlnQ  between  the  gleam  of  the  trees :  the  &11  of  the  liftTnTn^y  from 
the  woodyard  where  the  men  were  at  work,  and  the  call  of  the  chnroh-bell 
to  pcayw,  andihe  distant  crow  of  the  farm-yard  npon  the  &r-off  hill,  and 
the  whistle  of  the  engine,  starting  and  speeding  through  the  quiet  country 
TiUey  to  the  junction  in  the  town,  where  the  great  world's  gangways  met 
and  diyearged. 

All  this  daily  life  was  gobg  on,  and  John  Treyithic  struck  with  his 
stick  at  a  dead  branch  of  a  tree.  Why  was  work,  so  simple  and  straight- 
forward a  business  to  some  honest  folks,  so  tangled  and  troubled  and 
mmatigfactoiy  to  others.  In  daily  life  handi  labour  is  simple  enough. 
Old  Peasend,  down  below  in  the  kitch^i-garden,  turns  over  mother  earth, 
throbbing  with  life  and  all  its  mysteries,  with  what  he  calls  a  **  purfy 
shovel,"  and  pats  it  down,  and  complacently  thinks  it  is  his  own  doing 
that  the  i^  slips  cut  ofif  the  branch  which  he  has  stuck  into  the  ground 
ace  growing  and  striking  out  fresh  roots. 

Peaseod  is  only  a  sort  of  shovel  himself,  destined  to  keep  this  one 
small  acre,  out  of  the  square  acres  which  coyer  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
in  tolerable  order,  and  he  does  it  with  a  certain  amount  of  spurring  and 
pushing,  and  when  his  day's  work  is  over  hangs  up  comfortably  on  a  nail 
and  rests  with  an  easy  mind;  but  Jack,  who  feels  himself  a  shovel  too,  ' 
has  no  laws  to  guide  him.  Some  of  the  grain  he  has  sown  has  come  up 
above  the  ground,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  nnsatiBfactoiy  after  all ;  he  does  not 
know  whe&er  or  not  his  slips  are  taking  root — one  or  two  of  them  he  has 
palled  up,  like  the  children  do,  to  see  whether  they  are  growing. 

As  Jack  stands  moralising,  crow  cooks,  ring  bells,  strike  hanuners. 
It  was  a  fitting  chorus,  distant  and  cheerful,  and  suggestive  to  the  sweet 
and  brilliant  life  of  the  lady  for  whom  he  waits.  Not  silence,  but  the 
pleasant  echoes  of  life  should  accompany  her  steps,  the  cheerful  strains 
of  summar,  and  the  bright  colours  of  ^ring,  Trevithio  saw  everything 
fadghtened  and  lighted  up  by  her  presence,  and  thought  that  it  was  so 
JM.  fact,  poor  Mow.  Sometimes  in  a  fool  ward,  when  the  dull  sights  and 
sounds  oppressed  him  almost  beyond  bearing,  with  a  sudden  breath  of 
relief  and  happiness  the  image  of  this  charming  and  beautifol  woman 
would  pass  before  him,  sweet  and  pure,  and  lovely  and  unsoiled  amidst 
lovely  things,  far  away  from  these  ghastly  precincts.  What  had  such  as 
she  to  do  with  such  as  these  ?  Heaven  forbid  that  so  fair  a  bird,  with  its 
tender  song  and  glancing  white  plumage,  should  come  to  be  choked  and 
soiled  and  caged  in  the  foul  dungeons  to  which  he  felt  called.  John 
Trerithic,  like  many  others,  exaggerated,  I  think,  to  himself  the  beauty 
and  the  ugliness  of  the  things  he  looked  npon  as  they  appeared  to  others, 
not  thai  things  are  not  ten  thousand  times  more  beautifol  and  more 
hideous  too,  perhaps,  than  we  have  eyes  to  see  or  hearts  to  realize,  but 
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ihey  are  not  so  as  &r  as  the  eyes  with  which  others  see  them  are  con- 
cerned.' To  this  sweet  and  beantifal  and  graceful  woman  the  world 
was  not  so  fcur  a  place  as  to  this  care-worn  man  with  his  haggard  eyes 
and  sad  knowledge  of  life.  He  thought  Mrs.  Myles  so  far  above  him 
«nd  beyond  him  in  all  things,  that  he  imagined  that  the  pains  of  others 
mnst  pain  her  and  strike  her  soft  heart  more  cmelly  even  than  himself, 
that  the  loveliness  of  life  was  more  necessary  to  her  a  thousand  times 
than  it  could  be  to  him. 

Meanwhile  all  the  little  dried  pine-twigs  were  rustling  and  rippling,  for 
she  was  coming  down  the  little  steep  path,  holding  up  her  muslin  skirts 
as  she  came,  and  stepping  with  her  rapid  slender  footsteps,  stooping  and 
then  looking  up  to  smile.  Mrs.  Myles  was  always  well-dressed — ^there  was 
a  certain  completeness  and  perfection  of  damiy  smoothness  and  freshness 
about  all  her  ways  which  belonged  to  her  dress  and  her  life  and  her  very 
loves  and  dislikes.  The  soft  flutter  of  her  ribbons  belong  to  her  as 
completely  as  the  pointed  ends  of  old  Peascud's  Sunday  shirt-collars 
and  the  broad  stiff  taper  of  his  best  waistcoat  do  to  him,  or  as  John 
Trevithic*s  &ncies  as  he  stands  in  the  flr-wood.  Another  minute  and  she 
is  there  beside  him,  holding  out  her  hand  and  smiling  with  her  sweet 
still  eyes,  and  the  bird  flutters  away  from  its  branch.  "  Fanny  cannot 
come,"  she  said.     **  We  must  go  without  her,  Mr.  Trevithic." 

A  something, — ^I  cannot  tell  you  what,  told  Jack  as  she  spoke  that 
this  was  the  last  walk  they  would  ever  take  together.  It  was  one  of  those 
feelings  we  all  know  and  all  believe  in  at  the  bottom  of  our  hearts.  This 
something  coming  I  know  not  from  whence,  going  I  know  not  where, 
suddenly  began  to  speak  in  the  silent  and  empty  chambers  of  poor 
Trevithic's  heart,  echoing  mournfully,  but  with  a  warning  in  its  echoes 
that  he  had  never  understood  before.  This  something  seemed  to  say. 
No,  No,  No.  It  was  like  a  bell  tolling  as  they  walked  along  the  road. 
Jack  led  the  way,  and  they  turned  off  the  high-road  across  a  waste, 
through  sudden  streets  springing  up  around  them,  across  a  bridge  over  a 
branch  of  the  railway,  into  a  broad  black  thoroughfare,  which  opened  into  the 
quiet  street  leading  into  Bolton  Fields.  The  fields  had  long  since  turned 
to  stones  and  iron  railings  enclosing  a  churchyard,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  church  had  been  built.  The  houses  all  round  the  square  were  quaint 
red  brick  dwellings,  with  here  and  there  a  carved  lintel  to  a  doorway,  and 
old  stone  steps  whitened  and  scrubbed  by  three  or  four  generations  of 
patient  housemaids.  The  trees  were  bare  behind  the  iron  railing,  there 
was  silence,  though  the  streets  beyond  Bolton  Fields  were  busy  like 
London  streets.  Trevithic  stopped  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  dwellings.  It  had  straight  windows  like  the  others,  and  broken  stone 
steps  upon  which  the  sun  was  shining,  and  tall  iron  railings  casting  slant 
shadows  on  the  pavement.  It  looked  quaint  and  narrow,  with  its  high 
rooms  and  blackened  bricks,  but  it  stood  in  sunshine.  A  child  was  peep- 
ing from  one  of  the  mtlny-paned  windows,  and  some  birds  were  fluttering 
under  the  deep  eaves  of  tiie  roof. 
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Jack  led  the  way  into  the  dark-panelled  entrance,  and  opened  doors 
and  windows,  and  ran  upstairs.  Mrs.  Myles  flitted  here  and  there, 
suggested,  approved  of  the  quaint  old  honse,  with  the  sonny  landings  for 
Dulcie  to  play  on,  and  the  convenient  cupboards  for  her  elders,  and  quaint 
recesses,  and  the  pleasant  hints  of  an  old  world,  more  prosy  and  dehberate 
and  less  prosaic  than  to-day.  There  was  a  pretty  little  niche  on  the 
stairs,  where  Jack  £mcied  Dulcie  perching,  and  a  window  looking  into  the 
garden;  there  was  a  little  wooden  dining-room,  and  a  study  with  the 
wom  bookcases  let  into  the  walls.  It  was  all  in  good  order,  for  Trevithic 
liad  had  it  cleaned  and  scrubbed.  The  house  was  more  cheerful  than 
the  garden  at  the  back,  where  stone  and  weeds  seemed  to  be  flourishing 
nmnolesied. 

*'  It  is  almost  time  to  go,'*  Mrs.  Myles  said,  lookiag  at  her  watch. 
*'  You  have  not  half  seen  the  garden,"  said  Trevithic.     **  Come  this 
way."     And  Mary  followed,  wrapping  her  velvet  cloak  more  closely  round 
her  slender  shoulders. 

They  were  standing  in  the  little  deserted  garden  of  the  house,  for  the 
garden  was  all  damp,  as  gardens  are  which  are  rarely  visited.  The  back 
of  the  house,  less  cheerful  than  the  front,  was  close  shuttered,  except  for 
the  windows  Trevithic  had  opened.  Some  dreary  aloe-trees  were  sprout- 
ixig  their  melancholy  spikes,  a  clump  of  fir-trees  and  laurel-bushes  was 
shuddering  in  one  comer ;  a  long  grass-grown  lawn,  with  rank  weeds  and 
shabby  flower-beds,  reached  from  the  black  windows  to  the  stony  paths, 
in  which,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  as  is  usual  in  deserted  places, 
the  sand  and  gravel  had  grown  into  stones  and  lumps  of  earth  and  clay. 

«  This  is  very  dreary,"  said  Mrs.  Myles,  pulling  her  cloak  still  closer 
round  her.  '<  I  like  the  house,  but  no  one  could  be  happy  walking  in 
this  garden." 

•  Trevithic  smiled  a  little  sadly.  "I  don*t  know,"  he  said.  ** I  don't 
think  happiness  depends  upon  locahty." 

Poor  fellow,  his  outward  circumstances  were  so  prosperous,  his  inner 
life  so  sad  and  untoward.  No  wonder  that  he  undervalued  external 
matters,  and  counted  all  lost  that  was  not  from  within. 

Maiy  Myles  blushed,  as  she  had  a  way  of  blushing  when  she  was  moved, 
iuid  her  voice  failed  into  a  low  measured  music  of  its  own.  **  I  envy 
jou,''  she  said.  '*  You  do  not  care  like  me  for  small  things,  and  are 
above  the  influences  of  comfort  and  discomfort,  of  mere  personal  gratifica- 
tions. It  has  been  the  curse  of  my  life  that  I  have  never  risen  above 
anything,  but  have  ficdlen  shamefully  before  such  easy  temptations  that  I 
am  ashamed  even  to  recall  them.  I  wonder  what  it  is  like,"  she  said, 
with  her  bright,  half-laughing,  half-admiring  smile,  ''to  be,  as  you  are, 
above  small  distractions,  and  able  to  fight  real  and  great  battles — ^and  win 
them  too  ?  "  she  added,  kiadly  and  heartily. 

A  very  faint  mist  came  before  Trevithic's  eyes  as  Mary  spoke,  uncon- 
Bciously  encouraging  him,  unknowingly  cheering  him  with  words  and  appro* 
Nation — ^how  precious  she  did  not  know,  nor  did  he  dare  to  tell  himself. 
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"  I  am  afraid  what  you  describe  is  a  sensation  very  few  people  know/* 
said  Trevithic.  '<  We  are  all,  I  suspect,  trying  to  make  the  best  of  our 
defeats ;  triumphant,  if  we  are  not  utterly  routed." 

**  And  have  you  been  routed  at  Featherston  ?"  Mrs.  Myles  asked. 

**  Complet<3ly,"  said  Trevithic.  "  Anne  will  retreat  with  flying  colours, 
but  I  am  ignobly  defeated,  and  only  too  thankful  to  run  away  and 
come  and  live  here — ^in  this  veiy  house  perhaps — ^if  she  will  consent 
to  it." 

"Anne  is  a  happy  woman  to  have  any  one  to  want  her,"  said 
Mrs.  Myles,  coming  back  to  her  own  thoughts  with  a  sigh ;  "  people  love 
me,  but  nobody  wants  me." 

**  Here  is  a  friend  of  yours,  I  think,"  said  Jack,  very  quickly,  in  an 
odd  sort  of  voice ;  for  as  he  spoke  he  saw  Hambledon  coming  in  from 
the  passage-door.  Mrs.  Myles  saw  him  too,  and  guessed  in  an  instant 
why  Trevithio  had  detained  her.  Now  in  her  turn  she  tried  to  hold 
him  back. 

"Do  you  believe  in  expiations,  Mr.  Trevithic?"  said  Maiy,  still 
strangely  excited  and  beginning  to  tremble. 

"  I  believe  in  a  grateful  heart,  and  in  love  and  humility,  and  in  happi- 
ness when  it  comes  across  our  way,"  said  Jack,  with  kind  sad  eyes,  looking 
admiringly  at  the  sweet  and  appealing  fistce. 

Maiy  was  transformed.  She  had  laid  aside  all  her  gentle  pride  and 
self-contamed  sadness:  she  looked  as  she  must  have  looked  long  ago, 
when  she  was  a  girl,  humble,  imploring,  confused ;  and  though  her  looks 
seemed  to  pray  him  to  remain,  Trevithic  turned  away  abruptly,  and  he 
went  to  meet  Hambledon,  who  was  coming  shyly  along  the  weedy  path,  a 
tall  and  prosperous-looking  figure  in  the  sunshine  and  desolation.  "  You 
are  late,"  Trevithic  said,  with  a  kind,  odd  smile ;  "  I  had  given  you  up." 
And  then  he  left  them  and  went  into  the  house. 

As  Jack  waited,  talking  to  the  housekeeper  meanwhile,  he  had  no 
great  courage  to  ask  himself  many  questions ;  to  look  behind ;  to  realize 
very  plainly  what  had  happened;  to  picture  to  himself  what  might 
have  been  had  fate  willed  it  otherwise.  He  prayed  an  honest  prayer. 
"  Heaven  bless  them,"  he  said  in  his  heart,  as  he  turned  his  steps  away 
and  left  them  together.  He  waited  now  patiently,  walking  in  and  out  of 
the  bare  rooms,  where  people  had  once  lived  and  waited  too,  who  were 
gone  with  their  anxious  hearts,  and  their  hopes,  and  their  hopeless  loves, 
and  their  defeats,  to  live  in  other  houses  and  mansions  which  are  built 
elsewhere.  Was  it  all  defeat  for  him? — ^not  all.  Had  he  not  uncon- 
sciously wronged  poor  Anne,  and  given  her  just  cause  for  resentment ;  and 
was  anything  too  late  while  hope  and  life  remained  ?  K  he  could  not  give 
to  his  wife  a  heart's  best  love  and  devotion— if  she  herself  had  forbidden 
this — ^he  could  give  her  friendship,  and  in  time  the  gentle  ties  of  long  use 
and  common  interest,  and  Dulcie's  dear  little  arms  might  draw  them 
dosar  together — so  Jack  thought  in  this  softened  mood. 

John  had  waited  a  long  time  pacing  up  and  down  the  empty  rooms 
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with  the  faded  wire  bookcases  for  fiormttire,  and  the  melancholy  pegs  and 
hooks  and  wooden  slabs  whioh  people  leave  behind  them  in  the  houses 
ibey  abandon  :  nearly  an  hour  bad  passed  and  the  two  there  ont  in  the 
garden  were  talking  still  by  the  lanrel-bnshes.  What  was  he  waitmg  for? 
he  asked  himself  presently.  Had  they  not  forgotten  his  very  existence  ? 
There  was  work  to  be  done — ^he  had  better  go.  What  had  be  waited  for  so 
long  ?  What  indeed,  poor  fellow  ?  he  had  been  longmg  for  a  word ;  one 
sign*  He  only  wanted  to  be  remembered:  with  that  strange  selfish  longing 
whieh  pities  the  poor  fEuniliar  self,  he  longed  for  some  word  of  kindness 
and  sign  of  recognition  from  the  two  who  had  forgotten  that  anywhere 
besides  in  all  the  world  there  were  hearts  that  loved  or  longed  or  forgot. 
John  tmdged  sway  patiently  as  soon  as  he  had  suddenly  made  clear  to 
himself  that  it  was  time  to  go.  He  knew  the  road  well  enough  by  this 
tizae,  and  cut  off  side  tomings  and  came  into  the  town — ^black  and  faded 
eren  in  this  brilliant  sonshine  that  was  calling  the  people  ont  of  their 
houses,  opening  wide  windows,  drying  the  rags  of  clothes,  brightening  the 
weary  &ces.  The  children  clustered  round  the  lamp-posts  chatterxog  and 
playing.  One  ot  two  people  said  good-morning  to  him  as  he  passed,  who 
-would  have  stared  sulkily  in  a  fog ;  the  horses  in  the  road  seemed  to  prick 
their  ears^  and  the  fly  from  the  station,  instead  of  erawling  wearily  idong, 
actoaDy  passed  him  at  a  trot.  Jack  turned  to  look  after  it:  a  foolish  like- 
ness had  stmek  him.*'  It  was  but  for  an  instant,  and  he  forgot  as  he 
reached  the  heavy  door  of  the  workhouse. 

The  porter  was  out,  and  the  old  pauper  who  let  Jack  in  began  some 
Biary  to  which  he  scarcely  listened.  He  was  full  of  the  thought  of  those 
two  ^ere  in  the  garden-chappy !  ah,  how  happy  iu  each  other's  cmn- 
paniondiip ;  while  he,  deserted,  lonely,  discontented,  might  scarcely  own 
to  himself,  without  sin,  that  his  home  was  a  desolate  one ;  that  his  wifo 
was  no  wife,  as  he  felt  it ;  that  life  had  no  such  prospects  of  love,  solace, 
and  sympathy  for  him,  as  for  some  of  the  most  forlorn  of  the  creatures 
under  his  care.  It  was  an  ill  frame  of  mind  coming  so  quickly  after  a 
good  one — good  w<nrk  done  and  peaee-making,  and  a  good  fight  won ;  but 
the  yery  giant  he  had  conquered  with  pain  and  struggle,  had  given  him 
the  cap  of  knowledge,  and  it  pressed  and  ached  upon  his  brow,  and  set  its 
mark  there.  Trevitbic  put  up  his  hand  to  his  forehead  wearily,  as  he 
walked  akmg  the  dull  paved  courts,  and  passed  through  one  barred  iron 
door  i^i^  another.  Most  of  tiie  old  fc^ks  were  sunning  themselves  upon 
tiie  beo^hes,  and  the  women  were  standing  goss^>ing  in  the  galleries  of 
ihe  houso.  There  are  stone  galleries  at  Hammersley,  firom  which  the 
elothee  are  hong.  So  he  came  iu  here,  opening  one  last  iron  gate  to  his 
offiee  on  the  ground-floor,  at  the  farther  extremity  of  the  great  building. 
It  WIS  not  very  &r  firom  the  children's  wards,  and  on  these  fine  mornings 
the  little  creatures,  with  their  quaint  mobcaps  and  straight  bonnets,  came 
aonmbling  down  the  flight  of  steps  into  the  yards.  The  very  young  ones 
WQudd  play  about  a  little  bo-peep  behind  an  iron  grating,  or  dinging  to 
the  skirts  of  one  of  the  limp  figures  that  were  wearily  lagging  about  the 
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place.  Bat  the  children  did  not  very  long  keep  up  their  little  baby 
frolics  ;  sad-faced  little  paupers  in  stripe  blue  dresses  would  stand 
staring  at  Trevithic — ^with  dark  eyes  gleaming  in  such  world- weighed  little 
faces,  that  his  kind  heart  ached  for  them.  His  favourite  dream  for  them 
was  a  children's  holiday.  It  would  almost  seem  that  they  had  guessed 
his  good  intentions  towards  them  to-day :  a  little  stream  was  setting  in  in 
the  direction  of  his  office,  a  small  group  stood  watching  not  far  off.  It 
made  way  before  him  and  disappeared,  and  then  as  he  came  near,  he  saw 
that  the  door  was  open.  A  little  baby  pauper  was  sitting  on  the  flags 
and  staring  in,  two  other  little  children  had  crept  up  to  the  very  threshold, 
a  third  had  slipped  its  fingers  into  the  hinge  and  was  peeping  through  the 
chink,  and  then  at  the  sound  of  his  tired  footsteps  falling  wearily  on  the 
pavement,  there  came  a  little  cry  of  "  Daddy,  daddy  I  "  The  sweet  little 
voice  he  loved  best  in  the  whole  world  seemed  to  All  the  room,  and  Dulcie, 
his  own  little  Dulcie,  came  to  the  door  in  the  sunlight,  and  clasped  him 
round  the  knees. 

Trevithic,  with  these  little  arms  to  hold  him  safe,  felt  as  if  his  com- 
pl^ts  had  been  almost  impious.  In  one  minute,  indeed,  he  had  for- 
gotten them  altogether,  and  life  still  had  something  for  him  to  love  and  to 
cling  to.  The  nurse  explained  matters  a  littie  to  tiie  bewildered  chaplain. 
Nothing  had  happened  that  she  knew  of.  Mrs.  Trevithic  was  gone  to 
look  for  him.  She  had  driven  to  Mrs.  Myles'  straight  in  the  fly  from  the 
railway.  She  had  left  Miss  Dulcie  and  her  there  to  wait.  She  had  left 
no  message.  Mrs.  Trevithic  had  seemed  put  out  like,  said  the  nurse,  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  all  of  a  sudden.  They  had  slept  in  London  at 
missis's  aunt's.     Trevithic  was  utterly  bewildered. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  clear  that  something  must  be  done  for  Dulcie, 
who  was  getting  hungry  now  that  her  first  littie  rapture  was  over  (for 
raptures  are  hungry  work).  After  some  littie  demur,  Trevithic  told  the 
girl  to  put  on  Miss  Dulcie's  cloak  again. 

While  John  is  talking  to  Dulcie  in  his  littie  office,  Anne  had  driven 
up  to  the  door  of  the  rectory  and  crossed  the  threshold  of  her  husband's 
house.  **  1  want  to  speak  to  the  lady  and  gentieman,"  she  said  to  the 
woman  who  let  her  in.  And  the  housekeeper  pointed  to  the  garden  and 
told  her  she  would  find  them  there.  Anne,  the  stupid  commonplace 
woman,  was  shivering  with  passion  and  emotion  as  she  passed  through  the 
empty  rooms ;  a  few  letters  were  lying  on  the  chimney  that  John  had  torn 
open;  the  window-shutter  was  flapping,  the  wood  creaked  under  her  fierce 
angry  footsteps.  There,  at  the  end  of  the  path  under  the  holly,  stood 
Mary  Myles,  and  suddenly  an  angry  fevered  hand  clutched  her  arm  and 
a  fierce  flushed  face  confronted  her.  ''  Where  is  my  husband  ?  "  hissed 
Anne.  **  You  did  not  think  that  I  should  come.  .  .  .  How  dare  you 
take  him  from  me  ?  ' 

Colonel  Hambledon,  who  had  only  gone  away  for  a  step  or  two,  ca^ie 
back,  hearing  a  voice,  with  Mary's  glove,  which  she  had  left  on  the  broken 
seat  where  they  had  been  sitting.     '<  What  is  this  ?  "  said  he. 
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**  Wliere  is  he  ?  "  cried  the  foolish,  stupid  woman,  bnrsting  into  tears. 
<«  I  knew  I  should  find  him  here  with  her." 

**  He  has  been  gone  some  time,  poor  fellow,"  said  the  Colonel,  with  a 
look  of  repugnance  and  dislike  that  Anne  saw  and  never  forgot.  ^*  Mrs. 
Trevithic,  why  do  jou  think  such  bad  thoughts  ? '' 

While  Maiy  Myles,  indignant  in  her  turn,  cried,  '^  Oh,  for  shame,  for 
shame,  Anne  Trevithic !  You  are  xmkind  yourself,  and  do  you  dare  to  be 
jealous  of  others  ?  You,  who  have  the  best  and  kindest  husband  any 
woman,  ever  had."  Mary,  as  she  spoke,  clung  with  both  hands  to 
Hambledon's  arm,  trembling,  too,  and  almost  crying.  The  Colonel,  in  his 
happin^s,  could  hardly  understand  that  any  one  else  should  be  unhappy 
on  such  a  day.  While  he  was  comforting  Mary,  and  entreating  her  not  to 
mind  what  that  woman  had  said,  Anne,  overpowered  with  shame,  con- 
acienee-smitten,  fied  away  down  the  path  and  through  the  house — **  deadly 
pale,  like  a  ghost,"  said  the  housekeeper  afterwards — and  drove  straight 
to  ihe  workhouse,  where  she  had  left  her  child.  As  she  came  to  the  great 
door,  it  opened  with  a  dull  sound,  and  her  husband  came  out  carrying 
little  Dulcie  in  his  arms. 

**  Oh,  John  I  I  have  been  looking  for  you  everywhere,"  she  said,  with 
a  little  ay,  as  with  a  revulsion  of  feeling  she  ran  up  to  him,  with  out- 
stretched hands.  **  Where  have  you  been  ?  Mrs.  Myles  did  not  know, 
aiul  I  came  back  for  Dulcie.  We  shall  miss  the  train.  Oh,  where  am 
I  to  go?" 

Mrs.  Trevithic,  nervous,  fluttered,  bewildered,  for  perhaps  the  second 
time  in  her  life,  seemed  scarcely  to  know  what  she  was  saying — ^she  held 
up  her  cheek  to  be  kissed,  she  looked  about  quite  scared. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  the  train,  Anne  ? "  her  husband  said. 
"  Dulcie  wants  something  to  eat.     Get  into  the  carriage  again." 

It  is  difficult  to  believe — Trevithic  himself  could  not  understand  it — 
Anne  obeyed  without  a  word.  He  asked  no  questions  when  she  burst  out 
with  an  incoherent,  **  Oh,  John,  they  were  so  strange  and  unkind  I "  and 
then  began  to  ciy  and  cry  and  tremble  from  head  to  foot. 

It  was  not  till  they  got  to  the  hotel  that  Mrs.  Trevithic  regained  her 
usual  composure,  and  ordered  some  rooms  and  lunch  ofif  the  carte  for  the 
whole  party.  Trevithic  never  asked  what  had  happened,  though  he 
guessed  well  enough,  and  when  Hambledon  told  him  afterwards  that 
Mrs.  Trevithic  had  burst  in  upon  them  in  the  garden  it  was  no  news 
to  poor  John. 

They  had  finished  their  dinner  on  the  ground*floor  room  of  the  quiet 
old  ion.  Little  Dulcie  was  perched  at  the  window  watching  the  people  as 
they  crossed  and  recrossed  tiie  wire-blind.  A  distant  church  clock  struck 
some  quarters,  the  sound  came  down  the  street,  and  Trevithic  pulled  out 
his  watch  with  a  smile,  saying,  **  I  think  you  will  be  too  late  for  your  train, 
Anne,  to-day."  Anne*8  heart  gave  a  throb  as  he  spoke.  She  always 
thought  people  in  earnest,  and  she  looked  up  wistfully  and  tried  to  speak ; 
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bnt  the  words  somehow  stack  in  her  throat.  Meanwhile  Trevithie  jumped 
up  in  a  sudden  fluster.  It  was  later  than  he  imagined.  He  had  his  after- 
noon service  at  the  wor^onse  to  attend  to.  It  was  Friday,  and  he  must 
go.  He  had  not  a  moment  to  lose,  so  he  told  his  wife  in  a  word  as  he 
seized  his  hat,  and  set  off  as  hard  as  he  could  go.  He  had  not  even 
a  moment  to  respond  to  little  Dulcie's  signals  of  affsction,  and  waves  and 
capers  behind  the  wire-blind. 

Anne,  who  had  been  in  a  curious  maze  all  this  time,  sitting  in  her 
place  at  the  table  and  watching  him,  and  scarcely  realizing  the  relief  of  his 
presence  as  he  busied  himself  in  the  old  way  for  her  comfort  and  Dulcie's, 
carving  the  chicken  and  waiting  on  them  both,  understood  all  at  once  how 
great  tiie  comfort  of  his  presence  had  been.  In  her  dull,  sleepy  way,  she 
had  been  basking  in  sunshine  for  the  last  two  hours,  after  the  storm  of  the 
night  before.  She  had  untied  her  bonnet,  and  thrown  it  down  upon  a 
chair,  and  forgotten  to  smoothe  her  sleek  hair ;  her  collar  and  ribbons  were 
awry ;  her  very  face  had  lost  its  usual  placidity ,^t  was  altered  and  dis- 
turbed, and  yet  Jack  thought  he  had  never  liked  her  looks  so  well,  though 
he  had  never  seen  her  so  ruffled  and  self-forgetful  in  all  the  course  of 
his  manied  life. 

For  the  moment  Mrs.  Trevithie  was  strangely  happy  in  this  odd  re- 
union. She  had  almost  forgotten  at  the  instant  the  morning's  jealousy 
and  mad  expedition — Colonel  Hambledon's  look  of  scorn  and  Mary 
Myles*  words — ^in  this  new  unknown  happiness.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
she  had  never  in  her  life  before  realized  what  the  comfort  might  be  of 
some  one  to  love,  to  hold,  to  live  for.  She  watched  the  quick  clever  hands 
dispensing  the  food  for  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  had  no  very  great 
iqppetite,  though  she  iock  all  that  her  husband  gave  her.  Had  some 
scales  Men  from  her  pale  wondering  eyes  ?  As  he  left  the  room  she 
asked  herself  in  her  stupid  way,  what  he  had  meant.  Was  this  one  little 
glimpse  of  home  the  last  that  she  would  ever  know  ?  was  it  all  over,  all 
over  ?  Anne  tied  her  bonnet  on  again,  and  telling  the  maid  to  take  care 
of  little  Dulde,  went  out  into  the  street  again  and  walked  off  in  the  diree- 
tion  of  the  chapel.  She  had  a  sudden  wish  to  be  there.  She  did  not  know 
that  they  would  admit  her ;  but  no  diffioultiee  were  made,  and  she  passed 
under  the  big  arch.  Some  one  pointed  out  the  way,  and  she  pushed  open 
a  green-baize  door  and  went  in;  and  so  Anne  knelt  in  the  bare  little 
temple  where  the  paupers'  prayers  were  offered  up — ^humble  prayers  and 
whitewash  that  answer  their  purpose  as  well  perhaps  as  Gothic,  and  iron 
castings,  and  flamboyant  windows,  and  the  b^antifdl  clear  notes  of  the 
choristers  answering  each  other  and  bursting  into  triumphal  utterance. 
The  paupers  were  praying  for  their  daily  bread,  hard,  and  dry,  and  butter- 
lees  ;  for  forgiyeness  for  trespasses  grosser  and  blacker  perhaps  than  ours  ; 
lor  deliverance  from  evil  of  which  Anne  and  others  besides  never  realized ; 
and  ending  with  words  (^  praise  and  adoration  whidi  we  all  use  in  kuth, 
bat  which  mean  fisur,  &r  more  when  uttered  from  that  darkness  upon 
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which  the  divine  light  beams  most  splendidly.  Anne  for  the  first  time 
in  her  life  was  kneeling  a  panper  in  spirit,  ashamed  and  touched,  and 
lepentant. 

There  was  no  sermon,  and  Mrs.  Treyithie  got  np  from  her  knees  and 
came  away  with  her  fellow-petitioners  and  waited  in  the  courtyard  for 
John.  The  afternoon  snn  of  this  long  eventful  day  was  shining  on  the 
stones  and  casting  the  shadows  of  the  bars  and  bolts,  and  brightening  sad 
finees  of  the  old  men  and  women,  and  the  happy  faces  of  two  people  who 
had  also  attended  the  service,  and  vdio  now  advanced  arm-in-arm  to  where 
Anne  was  standing.  She  started  back  as  she  first  saw  them  :  they  had 
been  behind  her  in  the  chapel,  and  she  had  not  known  that  they 
were  th^e. 

The  sight  of  the  two  had  brought  back  with  it  all  the  old  feeling  of' 
hatred,  and  shame,  and  mistrost ;  all  the  good  that  vras  in  her  seemed  to 
shrink  and  shrivel  away  for  an  instant  at  their  approach,  and  at  the 
Bune  time  oame  a  pang  of  envious  longing.  They  seemed  so  happy 
t(^ether ;  so  om,  as,  with  a  glance  at  one  another,  they  both  came  forward. 
Was  she  all  alone  when  others  were  happy  ?  had  she  not  of  her  own  doing 
put  her  hnsband  av^y  from  her,  and  only  come  to  him  to  reproach  and 
leare  him  again  ?  For  a  woman  of  such  obstinacy  and  limited  perception 
as  Mrs.  Trevithic  to  have  settled  that  a  thing  was  to  be,  was  reason  enough 
fixT  it  to  happen ;  only  a  longing,  passionate  longing,  came,  that  it  might  be 
otherwise  than  she  had  settled ;  that  she  might  be  allowed  to  stay — and  a 
rash  of  the  better  feelings  that  had  overcome  her  of  late  kept  her  there 
waiting  to  speak  to  these  two  who  had  scorned  her. 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  to  forgive  me,"  said  Mary,  blushing,  **  anything 
I  may  have  said.  Your  husband  has  done  us  bolh  such  service,  that  I 
can*t  help  asking  you  for  his  sake  to  forget  my  hastiness." 

"You  see  we  were  taken  aback,"  said  the  Colonel,  not  unkindly. 
"  Shake  hands,  please,  Mrs.  Trevithic,  in  token  that  you  forgive  us,  and 
wish  us  joy.  I  assure  you  we  are  heartily  sorry  if  we  pained  you." 
Anne  flushed  and  flushed  and  didn't  speak,  but  put  out  her  hand, — ^not 
without  an  effort.  "  Are  yon  going  back  directly,  or  are  you  going  to 
stay  with  your  husband  ? "  said  the  Colonel,  shaking  her  heartily  by 
the  hand. 

Poor  Anne  looked  up,  scared,  and  shrank  back  once  more, — she  could 
not  bear  to  tell  them  that  she  did  not  know.  She  turned  away  all  hurt 
and  fri^btened,  looking  about  for  some  means  of  escape,  and  then  at  that 
moment  she  saw  that  John  was  coming  up  to  them  across  the  yard  from 
the  office  where  he  had  gone  to  leave  bis  surplice.  "  Oh,  John,"  she  said, 
still  bewildered,  and  going  to  meet  him,  and  with  a  piteous  face,  '<  here 
are  Colonel  Hambledon  and  Mary." 

"  We  have  come  to  ask  for  your  congratulations,"  the  Colonel  said, 
laughing  and  looking  Tery  happy ;  *^  and  to  tell  you  that  your  match- 
unking  has  been  snccessfdl." 
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Mary  Mjles  did  not  speak,  but  pat  oat  her  hand  to  Trevithic. 

Mrs.  Trevithic  meanwhile  stood  waiting  her  sentence.  How  new  the 
old  accustomed  situations  seem  as  they  occur  again  and  again  in  the  course 
of  our  lives.  Waters  of  sorrow  overwhelm  in  their  depths,  as  do  the  clear 
streams  of  tranquil  happiness,  both  rising  from  distant  sources,  and  flowing 
on  either  side  of  our  paths.  As  I  have  said,  the  sight  of  these  two,  in  their 
confidence  and  sympathy,  filled  poor  Anne's  heart  with  a  longing  that  she 
had  never  known  before.  Maiy  Myles,  I  think,  guessed  what  was  passing 
in  the  other*s  mind — ^women  feel  one  another's  passing  emotions — ^but  the 
good  Colonel  was  utterly  unconscious. 

<<  We  have  been  asking  your  wife  if  she  remains  with  you,  or  if  she  is 
going  back  directly,"  said  he.  "I  thought  perhaps  you  would  both  come 
to  dine  with  us  before  we  go.'' 

There  was  a  mist  before  Anne's  eyes,  an  unspeakable  peace  in  her 
heart,  as  Jack  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm,  and  said,  in  his  kind  voice, 
**  Of  course  she  stays ;  I  am  not  going  to  let  my  belongings  go  away  again, 
now  that  I  have  got  them  here." 

As  they  were  walking  back  to  the  inn  together,  Anne  told  her  husband 
of  her  morning's  work,  and  John  sighed  as  he  listened. 

*<  We  have  both  something  to  forgive,"  he  said  once  more,  looking  at 
her  with  his  kind  speaking  eyes. 

Anne  winced  and  looked  away,  and  then  her  heart  turned  again,  and 
she  spoke  and  said,  with  real  sensibihty, — 

**  I  have  nothing  to  forgive,  John.  I  thought  you  were  in  the  wrong, 
but  it  was  I  from  the  beginning." 

After  a  little  time  Trevithic  and  Anne  and  Dulcie  went  to  live  together 
in  the  old  house  in  Bolton  Fields.  The  woman  was  humbled,  and  did  her 
best  to  make  her  husband's  home  happy,  and  John  too  remembered  the 
past,  and  loved  his  wife,  with  all  her  faults,  and  did  not  ask  too  much  of 
her,  and  kept  cleai*,  as  best  he  could,  of  possible  struggles  and  difficulties. 
His  life  was  hard,  but  blows  and  fatigue  ho  did  not  grudge,  so  long  as  he 
could  help  to  deliver  the  land.  Foul  caverns  were  cleansed,  ignorant 
monsters  were  routed,  dark  things  were  made  Ught.  He  was  not  content 
in  his  parish  to  drive  away  evil ;  he  tried  his  best  and  strove  to  change  it, 
and  make  it  into  good.  These  tangible  dragons  and  giants  were  hard  to 
fight,  but  once  attacked  they  generally  succumbed  in  the  end,  and  lost 
perhaps  one  head,  or  a  claw  in  each  successive  encounter,  and  then  other 
champions  rose  up,  and  by  degrees  the  monster  began  to  fcdl  and  dwindle 
away.  But  poor  Trevithic' s  work  is  not  over.  Another  giant  is  coming 
to  meet  him  through  the  darkness.'^ -He  is  no  hideous  monster  of  evil 
like  the  rest ;  his  face  is  pitiless,  but  his  eyes  are  clear  and  calm.  His 
still  voice  says,  **  Hold,"  and  then  it  swells  by  degrees,  and  deafens 
all  other  sound.  <*  I  am  a  spirit  of  truth,  men  call  me  evil  because 
I  icome  out  of  the  darkness,"  the  giant  cries ;  ''  but  see  my  works  are 
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good  as  well  as  bad  I  See  what  bigotry,  what  narrow  prejudice,  what 
enielty  and  wickedness  and  intolerance  I  have  attacked  and  pat  to 
roat."  In  the  story-book  it  is  Jack  who  is  the  conqueror ;  he  saws 
ihrongh  the  bridge  by  which  the  giant  approaches,  and  the  giant  falls  into 
ibe  moat  4uid  is  drowned.  But,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  the  Jacks  of  this 
day  would  rather  make  a  way  for  him  than  shut  him  out ;  some  of  the 
heroes  who  have  tried  to  saw  away  the  bridge  have  fiEdlen  into  the  moat 
with  their  enemy,  and  others  are  making  but  a  weak  defence,  and  in  their 
hearts  would  be  glad  to  admit  him  into  the  palace  of  the  King. 

Mrs.  Trevithie  rarely  goes  into  the  garden  at  the  back  of  her  house. 
The  other  day,  being  vexed  with  her  husband  about  some  trifling  matter, 
she  followed  him  out  to  remonstrate.  He  was  standing  with  Dulcie  by 
tiie  priekly  holly-tree  that  she  remembered  so  well,  and  seeing  her  coming 
he  put  out  his  hand  with  a  smile.  The  words  of  reproach  died  away  on 
Anne*8  lips,  and  two  bright  spots  came  into  her  cheeks,  as  with  a  very 
rare  display  of  feeling  she  suddenly  stooped  and  kissed  the  hand  that 
held  hers. 

Ab  I  finish  the  story  of  Jack  Trevithic,  which,  from  the  play  in  which 
it  began,  has  turned  to  earnest,  H.  looks  up  from  her  knitting,  and  says 
that  it  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  that  she  is  getting  tired  of  calling  eveiy- 
thing  by  a  different  name  ;  and  she  thinks  she  would  like  to  go  back  to 
the  realities  of  life  again.  In  my  dream-world  they  haye  been  forgotten, 
for  the  fire  is  nearly  out  and  the  grey  mist  is  spreading  along  the  streets. 
It  is  too  dark  to  write  any  more — an  organ  is  playing  a  dismal  tune,  a 
carriage  is  rolling  over  the  stones ;  so  I  ring  the  bell  for  the  lamp  and  the 
coals,  and  Susan  comes  in  to  shut  the  shutters. 
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I  SPOKE  lately  of  Ctdtore,  and  tried  to  show  that  it  wa8»  or  ought  to  be, 
the  stady  and  pursnit  of  pezfectioii ;  and  that  of  perfaction,  as  pursued  by 
cnltore,  beauty  and  intelligence,  or,  in  other  words,  sweetness  and  light, 
ware  the  main  characters.  Bat  from  special  reasons  i^ringing  out  of  the 
occaaon  on  which  I  spoke,  I  insisted  chiefly  on  beaniy,  or  sweetness,  as  a 
diaracter  of  perfection.  To  complete  rightly  my  design,  it  evidently 
remains  to  speak  also  of  intelligence,  or  light,  as  a  character  of  perfection ; 
and  this  I  had  always  the  intention,  at  some  convenient  time,  to  do. 
Meanwhile,  both  here  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  all  sorts  of 
objections  have  been  raised  against  the  '<  religion  of  culture,"  as  the 
oligectors  mockingly  call  it,  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  promulgating. 
It  is  said  to  be  a  religion  proposing  parmaceti,  or  some  scented  salve  or 
other,  as  a  cure  for  human  miseries;  a  religion  breathing  a  spirit  of 
cultivated  inaction,  making  its  believer  refuse  to  lend  a  hand  at  uprooting 
the  definite  evOs  on  all  sides  of  us,  and  filling  him  with  antipathy  againai 
the  reforms  and  reformers  which  tiy  to  extirpate  them.  In  general,  it  is 
summed  up  as  being  not  practical,  or — ^as  some  critics  more  fiuniliarly  put 
it — all  moonshine.  That  Alcibiades,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Star,  taunts 
me,  as  its  promulgator,  with  living  out  of  the  world  and  knowing  nothing 
of  life  and  men.  That  great  austere  toiler,  the  editor  of  the  Dailt/ 
Telegraph,  upbraids  me,  but  kindly,  and  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger, 
for  trifling  with  SBsthetics  and  poetical  £uicies,  while  he  himself,  in  that 
arsenal  of  his  in  Fleet  Street,  is  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day. 
An  intelligent  American  newspaper,  the  Nation,  says  that  it  is  very  ea^ 
to  sit  in  one*8  study  and  find  fault  with  the  course  of  modem  society, 
but  the  thing  is  to  propose  practical  improvements  for  it ;  while 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  a  very  good-tempered  and  witty  rejoinder, 
which  makes  me  quite  understand  his  having  apparently  achieved  such 
a  conquest  of  my  young  Prussian  friend,  Arminius,  at  last  gets  moved  to 
an  almost  stem  moral  impatience,  to  behold,  as  he  says,  '<  Death,  sin, 
craelty  stalk  among  us,  filling  their  maws  with  innocence  and  youth,"  and 
me,  in  the  midst  of  the  general  tribulation,  handing  out  my  pouncet-box. 

It  is  impossible  that  all  these  remonstrances  and  reproofis  should  not 
afiect  me,  and  I  shall  try  my  very  best,  in  completing  my  design  and  in 
speaking  of  light  as  one  of  the  characters  of  perfection,  and  of  culture 
as  giving  us  light,  to  profit  by  the  objections  I  have  heard  and  read,  and 
to  drive  at  practice  as  much  as  I  can,  by  showing  the  communications 
and  passages  into  practical  life  from  the  doctrine  which  I  am  inculcating.  . 
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But  just  one  word,  fiisl,  of  self-defence  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  and  the 
Comtist  body  generally,  as  to  my  alleged  misrepresentations  of  their  revered 
master.  A  distinction  is  to  be  drawn,  in  what  I  said  about  the  Comtist 
doctrine  and  Jacobinism,  between  what  applies  to  the  Babbi,  as  I  called 
bim,  or  master,  and  what  applies  to  his  English  disciples.  This  distinction 
tfaa  disciples  will  have  no  difficulty  at  all  in  drawing  lor  themselves,  if  they 
will  torn  again  to  what  I  have  said,  and  will  read  my  words  without  chang- 
ing them.  For  instance,  I  never  said  that  Comte  was  *^  full  of  furious 
indignation  with  the  past;"  and  his  followers  are  welcome  to  say,  if  they 
like,  that  Comte  "  loves  and  takes  counsel  of  the  past,  discards  all  violent 
for  moral  agencies  of  progress,  and  thus  exactly  conirasts  with  Jacobinisn.'' 
Bui  when  I  talked  of  "  violent  indignation  with  the  past  '*  and  the  **  ways 
of  Jacobinism,"  I  was  speaking  of  the  English  disciples  of  Comte,  of  some 
of  ihm  recent  manifestoes,  and  of  thdr  way  of  preaching  tiie  gospel  of 
their  master.  For  example,  in  that  veiy  same  powerful  manifesto  in 
which  Mr.  Frederic  Hamson  criticized  culture,  he  spoke  of  '*  every 
hopefol  movement  being  met  with  the  shriek  of  8iq>erstition ;  *'  he  spoke 
of  the  ''bigotry  of  priests  and  sectaries;"  he  spoke  of  the  <<  ancient 
iniquities  unabated; "  he  spoke  of  the  ''men  who  care  for  public  good 
wearied  out  or  hunted  down ; "  he  spoke  of  "  the  658  well-bred  gentlemen 
a£  the  House  of  Commons  duping  the  people,  degrading  their  political 
tone,  stifling  public  activity,  zealous  for  little  but  their  personal  ambitions 
and  class  privileges."  And  then  he  turned  to  the  working-class  and 
said : — "  Here  are  the  brightest  powers  of  sympathy  and  the  readiest 
powers  of  action  I "  Now'  no  one  admires  this  vigorous  language,  as 
language,  more  than  I  do ;  but  I  think  it  breathes  "  violent  indignation 
with  the  past."  I  cannot  admit  that  it  is  the  language  of  one  "living 
and  taking  counsel  of  the  past,  discarding  all  violent  for  moral  agencies  of 
progress ; "  or  that  it  "  exactly  contrasts  with  Jacobinism."  On  the 
eontrary,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  exactly  Jacobinical  language,  as  I  called  it. 
Granted  that  Comte  himself  had  even  a  "  preposterous  veneration  for 
tine  past,"  then  the  En^sh  Comtist  should  be  gratefhl  to  me  for  recalling 
bim  to  the  benevolent  ways  of^his  master. 

And,  perhaps,  if  I  am  to  be  driven  to  confess  it,  it  was  my  very  regard 
for  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  talents,  and  my  solicitude  for  his  future  career, 
which  made  me  give  the  English  Comtists  this  sort  of  caution.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  does  tibat  in  the  book  of  the  master  (Congreve*s 
translation,  authorized  version),  it  is  written  : — "  Every  servile  or  sedi- 
tions priest  who  aims  at  temporal  power  by  flattering  the  patriciate  or 
the  proletariate  will  be  absolutely  banished  from  the  priesthood."  Why 
am  I  to  be  compelled  to  publish  my  own  good  feelings,  and  to  avow 
that  when  I  read  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  strictures  on  Our  Venetian 
ConttittOion,  the  idea  rushed  into  my  mind  of  some  enemy,  or  rival, 
bringing  up  against  him  this  text  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  chaiging 
him  with  flattering,  not  certainly  the  patriciate,  but  the  proletariate  ? 
I  figured  to  myself  the  odious  accusation  successful,  the  youthful  Beligion 
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of  Humanity  robbed  of  one  of  its  choicest  ministers,  and  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison  deprived  of  that  promotion  in  the  Comtist  hierarchy  to  which, 
I  am  snre,  his  zeal  and  his  abihties  abundantly  entitle  him. 

So  far  as  to  the  English  disciples  of  C!omte ;  now  as  to  Ck>mte  himself. 
What  I  said  about  violence  applied  to  the  English  Comtists  and  their  recent 
language — language  which  they  themselves,  as  they  grow  in  the  doctrine  of 
their  good  master,  will  no  doubt  learn  to  deplore.  But  where  I  touched  upon 
the  doctrine  itself,  and  on  Comte,  was  in  speaking  of  "abstract  systems  of 
renovation  applied  wholesale — a  new  doctrine  drawn  up  in  black  and  white, 
for  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest  details  a  rational  society  for  the 
future."  Not  a  word  here  as  to  violence  or  violent  revolutions ;  only  a 
charge  of  system-mongering  and  machinery-mongering  on  an  excessive 
scale.  What  I  had  in  my  mind  was  such  things  as  Comte  dating  a  preface 
the  15th  of  Dante,  66th  year  of  the  Comtian  era,  instead  of  the  80th  of 
July,  1854  ;  dating  an  appendix  the  22nd  of  Moses,  a  circular  the  27th  of 
Aristotie.  It  was  such- things  as  his  **  System  of  Sociolatry,  embracing  in 
a  series  of  eighiy-one  annual  Festivals  the  Worship  of  Humanity  under  all 
its  aspects,"  in  which  the  Ist  of  January  that  we  are  now  approaching — 
for  old-fEishioned  Christians  the  Circumcision,  and  for  the  multitude  New 
Year's  Day — becomes  the  *^  Synthetical  Festival  of  the  Great  Being." 
It  was  such  things  as  the  hierarchy  declared  in  the  sacred  volume  by  the 
Priest  in  answer  to  that  important  appeal  of  the  Woman : — *'  This  leads 
me  naturally,  my  &ther,  to  ask  you  to  end  this  general  survey  by  pointing 
out  the  actual  constitution  of  the  Positive  Priesthood ; " — ^the  philosophical 
presbyteries  then  announced  by  the  Priest,  the  four  national  superiors  for 
the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  the  English,  and  the  German  Churches,  and  the 
High  Priest  of  Humanity,  **  whose  natural  residence  will  be  Paris,  as  the 
Metropolis  of  the  Regenerated  West."  This,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
things  like  this,  was  present  to  my  mind  when  I  talked  of  ''abstract 
systems  of  renovation,  and  of  elaborating  down  to  the  very  smallest  details 
a  rational  socieiy  for  the  future."  Granted  that  Comte  did  not,  like  the 
Jacobins,  **  seek  violent  revolutions,"  still  this  "  Synthetical  Festival  of- 
the  Great  Being,"  these  reformed  months  and  years,  are  so  much  in  their 
style,  that  I  cannot  allow  that  he  ''  exactly  contrasts  with  Jacobinism ; " 
and  I  should  even  be  inclined,  regarding  him  on  this  side,  to  call  him 
Jacobinical.  So  much  machinery  is  not  to  my  taste,  who  am,  as  I  have 
said,  plain  and  unsystematic,  and  who  am  not  inclined  to  have  given  up 
worshipping  on  Mount  Gerizim  or  Mount  Moriah,  merely  to  find  myself 
worshipping  in  the  Bue  Monsieur  le  Prince  and  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Regenerated  West  instead.  And  to  my  countrymen,  with  their  fatal 
weakness  for  machinery,  their  bent  for  attaching  themselves  to  this,  and 
losing  all  sense,  while  they  so  attach  themselves,  of  the  spirit  and  truth 
of  things,  everything  excessive  in  the  way  of  machinery,  all  that  gives 
them  a  chance  of  forgetting  the  principal  in  the  accessory,  the  end  in  the 
means,  is  particularly  dangerous.  As  they  have. been  capable  of  thinking 
that  vital  religion  was  concerned  with  keeping  the  Crystal  Palace  shut  on 
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BnndAy,  or  of  thinking  that  it  was  concerned  in  exploding  (through  the 
instrumentality,  humanly  speaking,  of  Dr.  Ck)lenso)  the  fallacy  of  the 
88  pigeons,  so  they  are  capable  of  setting  an  exaggerated  value  upon 
what,  in  the  Oomtist  faith,  is  formal  and  ceremonial.  Over  such  a  result 
of  "Uie  systematization  of  ideas  conducting*'  (to  use  the  language  of 
the  master)  **  to  the  systematization  of  sentiments  "  a  people  of  our 
peculiar  temperament,  eyeiy  good  Comtist  would  grieve;  so  that,  hero 
again,  the  votaries  of  the  new  religion  have  not  only  no  ground  for 
eomplaining  of  my  misrepresentations,  but  have  in  truth,  if  they  will 
consider  ^e  thing  dispassionately,  more  reason  to  be  pleased  with  me 
than  to  be  annoyed. 

And  now,  having  quite,  I  hope,  cleared  away  all  shadow  of  misunder- 
standing between  me  and  the  young  and  powerful  school  of  Comte's 
disciples  in  this  country,  I  pass  to  my  proper  subject.  I  want  to  inves- 
tigate the  function  of  culture  in  giving  us  light,  and  in  doing  so  to  find,  as 
fiur  as  possible,  a  practical  side  to  this  function. 

It  is  said  that  a  man  with  my  theories  of  sweetness  and  light  is 
fall  of  antipathy  against  the  roughei  or  coarser  movements  going  on 
around  him,  that  he  will  not  lend  a  hand  to  the  humble  operation  of 
uprooting  evil  by  their  means,  ar.d  that  therefore  the  believers  in  action 
grow  impatient  with  him.  But  what  if  rough  and  coarse  action,  ill- 
calenlated  action,  action  with  insufficient  light,  is,  and  has  for  a  long  time 
been,  our  bane  7  What  if  our  urgent  want  now  is,  not  to  act  at  any  price, 
but  rath^  to  lay  in  a  stock  of  light  for  our  difficulties  ?  In  that  case,  to 
refuse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  rougher  and  coarser  movements  going  on 
round  us,  to  make  the  primary  need,  both  for  oneself  and  others,  to  consist 
in  enlightening  ourselves  and  qualifying  ourselves  to  act  less  at  random,  is 
surely  the  best,  and  in  real  truth  the  most  practical  line,  our  endeavours 
can  take.  So  that  if  I  can  show  what  my  opponents  call  rough  or  coarse 
action,  but  what  I  would  rather  call  random  and  ill-regulated  action — 
action  mik  insufficient  light,  action  pursued  because  we  like  to  be  doing 
something  and  doing  it  as  we  please,  and  do  not  like  the  trouble  of 
thinking,  and  the  severe  constraint  of  any  kind  of  rule — ^if  I  can  show 
this  to  be,  at  the  present  moment,  a  practical  mischief  and  danger  to  us, 
then  I  have  found  a  practical  use  for  light  in  correcting  this  state  of  things, 
and  have  only  to  exemplify  how,  in  cases  which  fall  under  everybody's 
observation,  it  may  deal  with  it. 

When  last  I  spoke  of  culture,  I  insisted  on  our  bondage  to  machinery, 
on  our  proneness  to  value  machinery  as  an  end  in  itself,  without  looking 
beyond  it  to  the  end  for  which  alone,  in  truth,  it  is  valuable.  Freedom,  I 
said,  was  one  of  those  things  which  we  thus  worshipped  in  itself,  without 
enon^  regarding  the  ends  for  which  freedom  is  to  be  desired.  In  our 
common  notions  and  talk  about  freedom,  we  eminently  show  our  idolatry 
of  machinery.  Our  prevalent  notion  is — and  I  quoted  a  number  of 
niBiances  to  prove  it— that  it  is  a  most  happy  and  important  thing  for  a 
man  merely  to  beable  to  do  as  he  likes.  On  what  he  is  to  do  when  he  is  thus 
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free  to  do  ad  lie  likes,  we  do  uot  lay  so  maoh  stress.  Oar  familiar  praise 
of  the  British  Constitution  under  which  we  live,  is  that  it  is  a  system  of 
checks — a  system  which  stops  and  paralyses  any  power  in  interfaring 
with  the  free  action  of  individuals.  To  this  effect  Mr.  Bright,  who  loves 
to  walk  in  the  old  ways  of  the  Constitution,  said  forcibly  in  one  of  his  great 
speeches,  what  many  other  people  are  every  day  saying  less  forcibly,  that 
the  central  idea  of  English  life  and  politics  is  the  assertion  of  personal 
liberty.  Evidently  this  is  so ;  but  evidently,  also,  as  feudalism,  which  with 
its  ideas  and  habits  of  subordination  was  for  many  centuries  silently  behind 
the  British  Constitution,  dies  out,  and  we  are  left  with  nothing  but  our 
system  of  checks,  and  our  notion  of  its  being  the  great  right  and  happiness 
of  an  Englishman  to  do  as  flEkr  as  possible  what  he  likes,  we  are  in  danger  of 
drifting  towards  anarchy.  We  have  not  the  notion,  so  familiar  on  the 
Continent  and  to  antiquity,  of  the  Stale — the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character,  entrusted  with  stringent  powers  for  the  general  advan- 
tage, and  controlling  individual  wills  in  the  name  of  an  interest  wider  than 
that  of  individuals.  We  say,  what  is  very  true,  that  this  notion  is  oflien  made 
instrumental  to  tyranny ;  we  say  that  a  State  is  in  reality  made  up  of  the 
individuals  who  compose  it,  and  that  every  individual  is  the  best  judge  of 
bis  own  Interests.  Our  leading  class  is  an  aristocracy,  and  no  aristocracy 
likes  the  notion  of  a  State-authority  greater  than  itself,  with  a  stringent 
administrative  machinery  superseding  the  decorative  inutilities  of  lord- 
lieutenancy,  deputy-lieutenancy,  and  the  posse  condiatus^  which  are  all 
in  its  own  hands.  Our  middle-class,  the  great  representative  of  trade  and 
dissent,  with  its  maxims  of  every  man  for  himself  in  business,  every  man 
for  himself  in  religion,  dreads  a  powerful  administration  which  m^t 
somehow  interfere  with  it;  and  besides,  it  has  its  own  decorative  inutihties 
of  vestrymanship  and  guardianship,  which  are  to  this  class  what  lord- 
lieutenancy  and  the  county  magistracy  are  to  the  aristocratic  class,  and  a 
stringent  administration  might  either  take  these  functions  out  of  its  hands, 
or  prevent  its  exercising  them  in  its  own  comfortable,  independent  manner, 
as  at  present. 

•  Then  as  to  our  working-class.  This  class,  pressed  constantly  by  the 
hard  daily  compulsion  of  material  wants,  is  naturally  the  very  centre  and 
stronghold  of  our  national  idea,  that  it  is  man's  ideal  right  and  felicity 
io  do  as  he  likes.  I  think  I  have  somewhere  related  how  Monsieur 
Michelet  said  to  me  of  the  people  of  France,  that  it  was  **  a  nation 
of  barbarians  civilized  by  the  conscription."  He  meant  that  through  their 
miHtaiy  service  the  idea  of  public  duty  and  of  discipline  was  brought 
to  the  mind  of  these  masses,  in  other  respects  so  raw  and  uncultivated. 
Our  masses  are  quite  as  raw  and  uncultivated  as  the  French ;  and,  so  far 
from  their  having  the  idea  of  public  duty  and  of  discipline,  superior  to  the 
individual's  self-will,  brought  to  their  mind  by  a  universal  obligation  of 
military  service,  such  as  that  of  the  conscription — so  fior  from  their 
having  this,  the  very  idea  of  a  conscription  is  so  at  variance  with  our 
English  notion  of  the  prime  right  and  blessedness  of  doing  as  one  likes. 
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that  I  remember  the  manager  of  the  Clay  Cross  works  in  Derbyshire  told 
me  during  the  Crimean  war,  when  onr  want  of  soldiers  was  much  felt  and 
some  people  were  talking  of  a  conscription,  that  sooner  thiui  submit  to  a 
conscription  the  population  of  that  district  would  flee  to  the  mines,  and 
lead  a  sort  of  Bobin  Hood  life  under  ground. 

For  a  long  time,  as  I  have  said,  the  strong  feudal  habits  of  subordina- 
tion and  deference  continued  to  tell  upon  this  class.  The  modem  spirit  has 
now  almost  entirely  dissolved  those  habits,  and  the  anarchical  tendency 
c^  our  worship  of  freedom  in  and  for  itself,  of  our  superstitious  faith,  as 
I  say,  in  machinery,  is  becoming  very  manifest.  More  and  more,  because 
of  this  onr  bHnd  faith  in  machinery,  because  of  our  want  of  light  to 
enable  ns  to  look  beyond  machinery  to  the  end  for  which  machinery  is 
valuable,  this  and  tlmt  man,  and  this  and  that  body  of  men,  all  over 
the  country,  are  beginning  to  assert  and  put  in  practice  an  Englishnum's 
right  to  do  what  he  likes  ;  his  right  to  march  where  he  likes,  meet  where 
he  likes,  enter  where  he  likes,  hoot  as  he  likes,  threaten  as  he  likes, 
smash  as  he  likes.  All  this,  I  say,  tends  to  anarchy;  and  though  a 
number  of  exceUent  people,  and.  particularly  my  friends  of  the  liberal  or 
progressive  party,  as  they  call  themselves,  are  kind  enough  to  reassure 
OS  by  saying  that  these  are  trifles,  that  a  few  transient  outbreaks  of 
rowdyism  signify  nothing,  that  our  system  of  liberty  is  one  which  itself 
cores  all  the  evils  which  it  works,  that  the  educated  and  intelligent 
classes  are  in  overwhelming  strength  and  majestic  repose,  ready,  like 
onr  military  force  in  riots,  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice — ^yet  one  finds 
that  one's  liberal  friends  generally  say  this  because  they  have  such 
faith  in  themselves  and  their  nostrums,  when  they  shall  return,  as  the 
public  welfare  requires,  to  place  and  power.  But  this  faith  of  theirs 
one  cannot  exactly  share,  when  one  has  so  long  had  them  and  their 
nostrums  at  work,  and  sees  that  they  have  not  prevented  our  coming  to 
our  present  embarrassed  condition ;  and  one  finds,  also,  that  the  outbreaks 
of  rowdyism  tend  to  become  less  and  less  trifles,  to  become  more  frequent 
ntber  than  less  frequent ;  and  that  meanwhile  our  educated  and  intelligent 
classes  remain  in  their  majestic  repose,  and  that  somehow  or  other,  what- 
ever happens,  their  overwhelming  strength,  like  our  military  force  in  riots, 
never  does  act. 

How,  indeed,  ^aidd  their  overwhelming  strength  act,  when  the  man 
who  gives  an  inflammatory  lecture,  or  breaks  down  the  Park  railings,  or 
invades  a  Secretary  of  State's  office,  is  only  following  an  Englishman's  im- 
pulse to  do  as  he  likes  ;  and  our  own  conscience  tells  us  that  we  ourselves 
have  always  regarded  this  impulse  as  something  primary  and  sacred  ? 
Mr.  Murphy  lectures  at  Birmingham,  and  showers  on  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  that  town  "words,"  says  Mr.  Hardy,  "  only  fit  to  be  addressed  to 
thieves  or  murderers."  What  then  ?  Mr.  Murphy  has  his  own  reasons  of 
several  kinds.  He  suspects  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  designs  upon 
Mrs.  Murphy;  and  he  says,  if  mayors  and  magistrates  do  not  care  for  their 
wives  and  daughters,  he  does.    But,  above  all,  he  is  doing  as  he  likes,  or, 
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in  worthier  language,  asserting  his  personal  liberty.  "I  will  carry  ont  my 
lectures  if  they  walk  over  my  body  as  a  dead  corpse  ;  and  I  say  to  the 
Mayor  of  Birmingham  that  he  is  my  servant  while  I  am  in  Birmingham, 
and  as  my  servant  he  must  do  his  duty  and  protect  me."  Touching  and 
beautiful  words,  which  find  a  sympathetic  chord  in  every  British  bosom  ! 
The  moment  it  is  plainly  put  before  us  that  a  man  is  asserting  his  personal 
liberty,  we  are  half  disarmed ;  because  we  are  believers  in  freedom,  and  not 
in  some  dream  of  a  right  reason  to  which  the  assertion  of  our  freedom  is 
to  be  subordinated.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  to  say  that 
although  the  lecturer's  language  was  <<only  fit  to  be  addressed  to  thieves 
or  murderers,"  yet  "  I  do  not  think  he  is  to  be  deprived — I  do  not  think 
that  anything  I  have  said  could  justify  the  inference  that  he  is  to  be 
deprived— of  the  right  of  protection  in  a  place  built  by  him  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures;  because  the  language  was  not  language  which 
a£forded  grounds  for  a  criminal  prosecution."  No,  nor  to  be  silenced 
by  Mayor,  or  Home  Secretary,  or  any  administrative  authority  on  earth, 
simply  on  their  notion  of  what  is  discreet  and  reasonable.  This  is  in 
perfect  consonance  with  our  public  opinion,  and  with  our  national  love 
for  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty. 

In  quite  another  department  of  aflGairs,  Sir  William  Page  Wood 
relates  an  incident  which  is  just  to  the  same  effect  as  this  of  Mr. 
Murphy.  A  testator  bequeathed  SOOL  a  year,  to  be  for  ever  applied 
as  a  pension  to  some  person  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  literature, 
and  whose  duty  should  be  to  support  and  diffuse,  by  his  writings, 
the  testator's  own  views,  as  enforced  in  the  testator's  publications. 
This  bequest  was  appealed  against  in  the  C!ourt  of  Chancery,  on  the 
ground  of  its  absurdity ;  but,  being  only  absurd,  it  was  upheld,  and 
the  so-called  charity  was  established.  Having,  I  say,  at  the  bottom  of 
our  English  hearts  a  very  strong  belief  in  freedom,  and  a  veiy  weak 
belief  in  right  reason,  we  are  soon  silenced  when  a  man  pleads  the  prime 
right  to  do  as  he  likes,  because  this  is  the  prime  right  for  ourselves  too  ; 
and  even  if  we  attempt  now  and  then  to  mumble  something  about  reason, 
yet  we  have  thought  so  little  about  this  and  so  much  about  liberty,  that 
we  are  in  conscience  forced,  when  our  brother  Philistine  with  whom  we 
are  meddling  turns  boldly  round  upon  us  and  asks  :  Have  you  any  light  ? 
to  shake  our  heads  ruefully,  and  to  let  him  go  his  own  way  after  all. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  said  on  behalf  of  this  exclusive  attention 
of  ours  to  liberty,  and  of  the  relaxed  habits  of  government  which  it  has 
engendered.  It  is  very  easy  to  mistake  or  to  exaggerate  the  sort  of  anarchy 
from  which  we  are  in  danger  through  them.  We  are  not  in  danger  from 
Fenianism,  fierce  and  turbulent  as  it  may  show  itself;  for  against  this  our 
conscience  is  free  enough  to  let  us  act  resolutely  and  put  forth  our  over- 
whelming strength  the  moment  there  is  any  real  need  for  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  never  vtras  any  part  of  our  creed  that  the  great  right  and  blessed- 
ness of  an  Irishman,  or,  indeed,  of  anybody  on  earth  except  an  Englishman, 
is  to  do  as  he  likes ;  and  we  can  have  no  scruple  at  all  about  abridging, 
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if  necessaiy,  a  non-Englishman's  assertion  of  personal  liberty.  The 
British  Constitution,  its  checks,  and  its  piime  virtues,  are  for  Englishmen. 
We  may  extend  them  to  others  out  of  love  and  kindness ;  but  we  find  no 
real  divine  law  written  on  our  hearts  constraining  us  so  to  extend  them.  And 
then  the  difference  between  an  Irish  Fenian  and  an  English  rough  is  so 
immense,  and  the  case,  in  dealing  with  the  Fenian,  so  much  more  clear ! 
He  is  so  evidently  desperate  and  dangerous,  a  man  of  a  conquered  race, 
a  Papist,  with  centuries  of  ill-usage  to  inflame  him  against  us,  with  an 
alien  religion  established  in  his  country  by  us  at  his  expense,  with  no 
admiration  of  our  institutions,  no  love  of  our  virtues,  no  talents  for  our 
business,  no  turn  for  our  comfort !  Show  him  our  symbolical  Truss  Manu- 
fifictory  on  the  finest  site  in  Europe,  and  tell  him  that  British  industrialism 
and  individualism  can  bring  a  man  to  that,  and  he  remains  cold.  Evidently, 
if  we  deal  tenderly  with  a  sentimentalist  like  this,  it  is  out  of  pure  philan- 
thropy. But  with  the  Hyde  Park  rioter  how  different !  He  is  our  own 
flesh  and  blood ;  he  is  a  Protestant ;  he  is  framed  by  nature  to  do  as  we 
do,  hate  what  we  hate,  love  what  we  love ;  he  is  capable  of  feeling  the 
symbolical  force  of  the  Truss  Manufactory;  the  question  of  questions, 
for  him,  is  a  wages'  question.  That  beautiful  sentence  Sir  Daniel 
Gooch  quoted  to  the  Swindon  workmen,  and  which  I  treasure  as  Mrs. 
Gooch's  Golden  Rule— or  the  Divine  Injunction  "Be  ye  Perfect"  done 
into  British — the  sentence  Sir  Daniel  Gooch's  mother  repeated  to  him 
every  morning  when  he  was  a  boy  going  to  work :  "  Ever  remember^  my 
detur  Dan,  that  you  should  look  forward  to  being  some  day  manager  of  that 
concern'' — ^this  fruitful  maxim  is  perfectly  fitted  to  shine  forth  in  the 
heart  of  the  Hyde  Park  rough  also,  and  to  be  his  guiding-star  through  life. 
He  has  no  visionary  schemes  of  revolution  and  transformation,  though  of 
course  he  would  like  his  class  to  rule,  as  the  aristocratic  class  like  theirs 
to  mle,  and  the  middle  class  theirs.  Meanwhile,  our  social  machine  is  a 
litUa  out  of  order;  there  are  a  good  many  people  in  our  paradisiacal 
centres  of  industrialism  and  individualism  taking  the  bread  out  of  one 
another's  mouths;  the  rioter  has  not  yet  quite  found  his  groove  and 
settled  down  to  his  work,  and  so  he  is  just  asserting  his  personal  Hberty 
a  little,  going  where  he  likes,  assembling  where  he  likes,  bawling  as 
he  likes,  hustling  as  he  likes.  Just  as  the  rest  of  us — as  the  countiy 
squires  in  the  aristocratic  class,  as  the  political  dissenters  in  the  middle- 
class — ^he  has  no  idea  of  a  State^  of  the  nation  in  its  collective  and 
corporate  character  controlling,  as  government,  the  free  swing  of  this 
or  that  one  of  its  members  in  the  name  of  the  higher  reason  of  all 
of  them,  his  own  as  well  as  that  of  others.  He  sees  the  rich,  the 
aristocratic  class,  in  occupation  of  the  executive  government,  and  if  he 
is  stopped  from  making  Hyde  Park  a  bear-garden  or  the  streets  impas- 
sable, he  says  he  is  being  butchered  by  the  aristocracy. 

His  apparition  is  embarrassing,  because  too  many  cooks  spoil  the 
broth  ;  because,  while  the  aristocratic  and  middle  classes  have  long  been 
doing  as  they  like  with  great  vigour,  he  has  been  too  undeveloped  and 
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Bubmissive  to  join  in  the  game ;  and  now,  when  he  comes,  he  comes  in 
immense  numbers,  and  is  rather  raw  and  rongh.  But  he  does  not  break 
many  laws,  or  not  many  at  one  time ;  and,  as  onr  laws  were  made  for 
very  different  circumstances  from  our  present  (but  always  with  an  eye  to 
Englishmen  doing  as  they  like),  and  as  the  clear  letter  of  the  law  must 
be  against  our  Englishman  who  does  as  he  Hkes  and  not  only  the  spirit 
of  the  law  and  public  policy,  and  as  Gdvemment  must  neither  hare  any 
discretionary  power  nor  act  resolutely  on  its  own  interpretation  of  the 
law  if  any  one  disputes  it,  it  is  evident  our  laws  give  our  playftd  giant, 
in  doing  as  he  likes,  considerable  advantage.  Besides,  even  if  he  can  bo 
clearly  proved  to  conunit  an  illegality  in  doing  as  he  likes,  there  is  always 
the  resource  of  not  putting  the  law  in  force,  or  of  abolishing  it.  So  he 
has  his  way,  and  if  he  has  his  way,  he  is  soon  satisfied  for  the  time ; 
however,  he  falls  into  the  habit  of  taking  it  oftener  and  oftener,  and  at 
last  begins  to  create  by  his  operations  a  confhsion  of  which  mischievous 
people  may  take  advantage,  and  which  at  any  rate,  by  troubling  the 
common  course  of  business  throughout  the  countiy,  tends  to  cause  distress, 
and  so  to  increase  the  sort  of  anarchy  and  social  disintegration  which  had 
previously  conmienced.  And  thus  that  profound  sense  of  settled  order 
and  security,  without  which  a  society  Hke  ours  cannot  live  and  grow  at  all, 
is  beginning  to  threaten  us  with  taking  its  departure. 

Now,  if  culture,  which  simply  means  trying  to  perfect  oneself,  and  one's 
mind  as  part  of  oneself,  brings  us  light,  and  if  light  shows  us  that  there  is 
nothing  so  very  blessed  in  merely  doing  as  one  likes,  that  the  worship  of 
the  mere  freedom  to  do  as  one  likes  is  worship  of  machinery,  that  the 
really  blessed  thing  is  to  like  what  right  reason  ordains,  and  to  follow  her 
authority,  then  we  have  got  a  practical  benefit  out  of  culture.  We  have 
got  a  much  wanted  principle,  a  principle  of  authority,  to  counteract  tho 
tendency  to  anarchy  which  seems  to  be  threatening  us. 

But  how  to  organize  this  authority,  or  to  what  hands  to  entrust  tho 
wielding  of  it  ?  How  to  get  your  State,  sununing  up  the  right  reason  of 
the  community,  and  giving  effect  to  it,  as  circumstances  may  require,  with 
vigour  ?  And  here  I  think  I  see  my  enemies  waiting  for  me  with  a  hungry 
joy  in  their  eyes.     But  I  shall  elude  them. 

The  State,  the  power  most  representing  the  right  reason  of  the  nation, 
and  most  worthy,  therefore,  of  ruling — of  exercising,  when  circumstances 
require  it,  authority  over  us  all — is  for  Mr.  Carlyle  the  aristocracy.  For 
Mr.  Lowe,  it  is  the  middle-class  with  its  incomparable  Parliament.  For 
the  Beform  League,  it  is  the  working-class,  with  its  **  brightest  powers  of 
sympathy  and  readiest  powers  of  action."  Now,  culture,  simply  trying  to 
see  things  as  they  are,  in  order  to  seize  on  the  best  and  to  make  it  p^vaD, 
is  surely  well  fitted  to  help  us  to  judge  rightly,  by  all  the  aids  of  observing, 
reading,  and  thinking,  these  three  candidates  for  authority,  and  can  thus 
render  us  a  practical  service  of  no  mean  value. 

So  when  Mr.  Carlyle,  a  man  of  genius  to  whom  we  have  all  at  one 
time  or  other  been  indebted  for  refreshment  and  stimulus,  says  wo  should 
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ghre  mle  to  the  aristocracy,  mainly  becanse  of  its  dignity  and  politeness, 
enrely  culture  is  nsefcd  in  reminding  ns,  that  in  onr  idea  of  perfection  the 
characters  of  beauty  and  intelligence  are  both  of  them  present,  and  sweet- 
ness and  light,  tiie  two  noblest  of  things,  are  united.    Allowing,  therefore, 
with  Mr.  Oarlyle,  the  aristocratic  class  to  possess  sweetness,  culture  insists 
on  the  necessity  of  light  also,  and  shows  us  that  aristocracies  being,  by 
the  very  nature  of  things,  inaccessible  to  ideas,  unapt  to  see  how  the 
world  is  going,  must  be  wanting  in  light,  and  must  therefore  be,  at 
a  moment  when  light  is  our  great  requisite,  helpless.     Aristocracies, 
those  children  of  the  established  fact,  are  for  epochs  of  concentration ; 
in  epochs  of  expansion,  epochs  such  as   that   in  which  we  now  liye, 
epochs  when  always  the  warning  voice  is  again  heard:   Now  is  the 
judgment  of  this  uorid — ^in  such  epochs  aristocracies,  with  their  natural 
clinging  to  the  established  fact,  their  want  of  sense  for   the  flux  of 
things,  for  the  inevitable  transitoriness  of  all  human  institutions,  are 
bewildered  and  helpless.    Their  serenity,  their  high  spirit,  their  power  of 
haughty  resistance — ^the  great  qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  and  the  secret 
of  its  distinguished  manners   and  dignity — these  very  qualities,   in  an 
epoch  of  expansion,  turn  against  their  possessors.  Again  and  again  I  have 
said  how  the  refinement  of  an  aristocracy  may  be  precious  and  educative  to 
a  raw  nation  as  a  kind  of  shadow  of  true  refbiement ;  how  its  serenity  and 
dignified  freedom  from  petty  cares  may  servo  as  a  usefhl  foil  to  set  off  the 
vulgarity  and  hideousness  in  the  type  of  life  which  a  hard  middle-class 
tends  to  establish,  and  to  help  people  to  see  this  vulgarity  and  hideous- 
ness in  their  true  colours.    From  such  an  ignoble  spectacle  as  that 
of  poor  Mrs.  Lincohi — a  spectacle  to  vulgarize  a  whole  nation — aristo- 
craoiee  undoubtedly  preserve  us.     But  the  true  grace  and  serenity  is 
that  of  which  Greece  and  Greek  art  suggest  the  admirable  ideals  of 
perfection — a  serenity  which  comes  from   having   made  order  among 
ideas  and   harmonized  them ;   whereas  the  serenity  of  aristocracies,  at 
least  the   peculiar  8a*enity  of  aristocracies  of  Teutonic  origin,  appears 
to  come  from    tiieir   never   having   had  any  ideas   to  trouble   them. 
And  80,  in  a  time  of  expansion  like  the  present,  a  time  for  ideas,  one 
gcts^  perhaps,  in  regarding  an  aristocracy,  even  more  than  the  idea  of 
serenity,  the  idea  of  futility  and  sterility.    I  have  often  wondered  whether 
upon  the  whole  earth  there  is  anything  so  unintelligent,  so  unapt  to 
perceive  how  the  world  is  really  going,  as  an  ordinary  young  Englishman 
of  our  upper  class.    Ideas  he  has  not,  and  neither  has  he  that  serious- 
ness of  our  middle-class  which  is,  as  I  have  often  said,  ihe  great  strength 
of  this  class,  and  may  become  its  salvation.     Why,  you  will  hear  a  }-oung 
Dives  of  the  aristocratic  class,  when  the  whim  takes  him  to  sing  the 
praises  of  wealth  and  material  comfort,  sing  them  with  a  cynicism  from 
which  the  conscience  of  the  veriest  PhiHstine  of  our  industrial  middle- 
class  would  recoil  in  aflBright.    And  when,  with  the  natural  sympathy  of 
aristocracies  for  firm  dealing  with  the  multitude,  and  his  uneasiness  at  our 
Iseble  dealing  with  it  at  home,  an  unvarnished  young  Englishman  of  our 
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aristocratic  class  applauds  the  absolute  rulers  on  the  Continent,  he  manages 
completely  to  miss  the  grounds  of  reason  and  intelligence  which  alone  can 
give  any  colour  of  justification,  any  possibility  of  existence,  to  those  rulers, 
and  applauds  them  on  grounds  which  it  would  make  their  own  hair  stand 
on  end  to  listen  to. 

And  all  this  while  we  are  in  an  epoch  of  expansion ;  and  the  essence 
of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a  movement  of  ideas,  and  the  one  salvation 
of  an  epoch  of  expansion  is  a  harmony  of  ideas.  The  very  principle 
of  the  authority  which  we  are  seeking  as  a  defence  against  anarchy  is 
right  reason,  ideas,  light.  The  more,  therefore,  an  aristocracy  calls  to  its 
aid  its  innate  forces — ^its  impenetrability,  its  high  spirit,  its  power  of 
haughty  resistance — ^to  deal  with  an  epoch  of  expansion,  the  graver  is  the 
danger,  the  greater  the  certainty  of  explosion,  the  surer  the  aristocracy's 
defeat ;  for  it  is  trying  to  do  violence  to  nature  instead  of  working  along 
with  it.  The  best  powers  shown  by  the  best  men  of  an  aristocracy  at  such 
an  epoch  are,  it  will  be  observed,  non-aristocratical  powers,  powers  of 
industry,  powers  of  intelligence ;  and  these  powers,  thus  exhibited,  tend 
really  not  to  strengthen  the  aristocracy,  but  to  take  their  owners  out  of 
it,  to  expose  them  to  the  dissolving  agencies  of  thought  and  change,  to 
make  them  men  of  the  modem  spirit  and  of  the  future.  If,  as  sometimes 
happens,  they  add  to  their  non-aristocratical  qualities  of  labour  and 
thought,  a  strong  dose  of  aristocratical  qualities  also— of  pride,  defiance 
turn  for  resistance — ^this  truly  aristocratical  side  of  them,  so  far  firom 
adding  any  strength  to  them,  really  neutralizes  their  force  and  makes 
them  impracticable  and  ineffective. 

Knowing  myself  to  be  sadly  to  seek,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  says,  in 
<<  a  philosophy  with  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate  and  derivative 
principles,"  I  continually  have  recourse  to  a  plain  msm's  expedient  of  trying 
to  make  what  few  simple  notions  I  have,  clearer  and  more  intelligible  to 
myself  by  means  of  example  and  illustration.  And  having  been  brought  up 
at  Oxford  in  the  bad  old  times,  when  we  were  stuffed  with  Greek  and 
Aristotle,  and  thought  nothing  of  preparing  ourselves — as  after  Mr.  Lowe's 
recent  great  speech  wo  shall  do — to  fight  the  battle  of  life  with  the  German 
waiters,  my  head  is  still  full  of  a  lumber  of  phrases  we  learnt  at  Oxford 
from  Aristotle,  about  virtue  being  in  a  mean,  and  about  excess  and  defect, 
and  so  on.  Once  when  I  had  had  the  advantage  of  listening  to  the  Boform 
debates  in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  heard  a  number  of  interesting 
speakers,  and  among  them  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  I 
remember  it  struck  me,  applying  Aristotle's  machinery  of  the  mean  to  my 
ideas  about  our  aristocracy,  that  Lord  Elcho  was  exactly  the  perfection, 
or  happy  mean,  or  virtue,  of  aristocracy,  and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  the 
excess ;  and  I  fancied  that  by  observing  these  two  we  might  see  both  tho 
inadequacy  of  aristocracy  to  supply  the  principle  of  authority  needful  for 
our  present  wants,  and  the  danger  of  its  trying  to  supply  it  when  it  was 
not  really  competent  for  tho  business.  On  the  one  hand,  in  Lord  Elcho, 
showing  plenty  of  high  spirit,  but  remarkable,  far  above  and  beyond  his  gift 
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of  high  spirit,  for  the  fine  tempering  of  his  high  spirit,  for  ease,  serenity, 
politeness — ^the  great  virtues,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  of  aristocracy ;  in  this 
beautifol  and  virtnons  mean,  there  seemed  evidently  some  insufficiency  of 
light;  while,  on  the  other  hand.  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  in  whom  the  high 
spirit  of  aristocracy,  its  impenetrability,  defiant  courage,  and  pride  of 
resistance,  were  developed  even  in  excess,  was  manifestly  capable,  if  he  had 
his  vray  given  him,  of  causing  us  great  danger,  and,  indeed,  of  throwing 
the  whole  commonwealth  into  confusion.  Then  I  reverted  to  that  old 
fundamental  notion  of  mine  about  the  grand  merit  of  our  race  being  really 
our  honesty ;  and  the  very  helplessness  of  our  aristocratic  or  governing 
class  in  dealing  with  our  perturbed  social  state  gave  me  a  sort  of  pride  and 
satisiJEu^tion,  because  I  saw  they  were,  as  a  whole,  too  honest  to  try  and 
manage  a  business  for  which  they  did  not  feel  themselves  capable. 

Surely,  now,  it  is  no  inconsiderable  boon  culture  confers  upon  us,  if  in 
embarrassed  times  like  the  present  it  enables  us  to  look  at  the  ins  and  the 
outs  of  things  in  this  way,  without  hatred  and  without  partiality,  and  with 
a  disposition  to  see  the  good  in  everybody  all  round.  And  I  tiy  to  follow 
just  the  same  course  with  our  middle-class  as  with  our  aristocracy. 
Mr.  Lowe  talks  to  us  of  this  strong  middle  part  of  the  nation,  of  the 
nniivalled  deeds  of  our  liberal  middle-class  Parliament,  of  the  noble,  the 
heroic  work  it  has  performed  in  the  last  thirty  years  ;  and  I  begin  to  ask 
myself  if  we  shall  not,  then,  find  in  our  middle  class  the  piinciple  of  autho- 
rity we  want,  and  if  we  had  not  better  take  administration  as  well  as 
legislation  away  from  the  weak  extreme  which  now  administers  for  us,  and 
commit  both  to  the  strong  middle  part.  I  observe,  too,  that  the  heroes 
of  middle-class  Ubendism,  such  as  we  have  hitherto  known  it,  speak  with  a 
kind  of  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  great  destiny  which  awaits  them,  and 
as  if  the  future  was  clearly  theirs.  The  advanced  party,  the  progressive 
party,  the  party  in  alliance  with  the  future,  are  the  names  they  like  to 
give  themselves.  **  The  principles  which  will  obtain  recognition  in  the 
future,"  says  Mr.  Miall,  a  personage  of  deserved  eminence  among  the 
political  Dissenters,  as  they  are  called,  who  have  been  the  backbone  of 
middle-class  Hberalism — **  the  principles  which  will  obtain  recognition  in 
the  future  are  the  principles  for  which  I  have  long  and  zealously  laboured. 
I  qualified  myself  for  joining  in  the  work  of  harvest  by  doing  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  duties  of  seed-time."  These  duties,  if  one  is  to 
gather  them  from  the  works  of  the  great  liberal  party  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  are,  as  I  have  elsewhere  summed  them  up,  the  advocacy  of  free- 
trade,  of  parliamentary  reform,  of  abolition  of  church-rates,  of  volun- 
taryism in  religion  and  education,  of  non-interference  of  the  State  between 
employers  and  employed,  and  of  marriage  with  one's  deceased  wife's  sister. 

I  know,  when  I  object  that  all  this  is  machinery,  the  great  liberal  middle- 
class  has  now  grown  cimning  enough  to  answer,  that  it  always  meant 
more  by  these  things  than  meets  the  eye ;  that  it  has  had  that  within 
which  passes  show,  and  that  we  are  soon  going  to  see,  in  a  Free  Church 
and  all  manner  of  ^ood  things,  what  it  was.    But  I  have  learned  from 
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Bishop  Wilson  (if  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  will  forgiye  my  again  qootiDg 
that  poor  old  hierophant  of  a  decayed  superstition) :  "  If  we  would  really 
know  our  heart  let  us  impartially  view  our  actions  ;  *'  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  our  liberals  had  had  so  much  sweetness  and  light  in  their 
inner  minds  as  they  allege,  more  of  it  must  have  come  out  in  their  sayings 
and  doings.  An  American  friend  of  the  English  liberals  says,  indeed,  that 
their  dissidence  of  dissent  has  been  a  mere  instrument  of  the  political  Dis- 
senters for  making  reason  and  the  wiU  of  God  prevail  (and  no  doubt  ho 
would  say  the  same  of  marriage  with  one's  deceased  wife's  sister) ;  and  that 
the  abolition  of  a  State  Church  is  merely  the  Dissenter's  means  to  this  end, 
just  as  culture  is  mine.  Another  American  defender  of  theirs  says  just 
the  same  of  their  industrialism  and  free-trade ;  indeed,  this  gentleman, 
taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,  proposes  that  we  should  for  the  future 
call  industrialism  culture,  and  the  industrialists  the  men  of  culture, 
and  then  of  course  there  can  bo  no  longer  any  misapprehension  about 
their  true  character ;  and  besides  the  pleasure  of  being  wealthy  and  com- 
fortable, they  will  have  authentic  recognition  as  vessels  of  sweetness  and 
light.  All  this  is  undoubtedly  specious ;  but  I  must  remark  that  the  culture 
of  which  I  talked  was  an  endeavour  to  come  at  reason  and  the  will  of 
God  by  means  of  reading,  observing,  and  thinking ;  and  that  whoever 
calls  anything  else  culture,  may,  indeed,  call  it  so  if  he  likes,  but  then 
he  talks  of  something  quite  diflfercnt  from  what  I  talked  of.  And,  again, 
as  culture's  way  of  working  for  reason  and  the  will  of  God  is  by  directly 
trying  to  know  more  about  them,  while  the  dissidence  of  dissent  is 
evidently  in  itself  no  effort  of  this  kind,  nor  is  its  Free  Church,  in  feet, 
a  church  with  worthier  conceptions  of  God  and  the  ordering  of  the  world 
than  the  State  Church  professes,  but  with  mainly  the  same  conceptions 
of  these  as  the  State  Church  has,  only  that  every  man  is  to  comport  him- 
self as  he  likes  in  professing  them — this  being  so,  I  cannot  at  once 
accept  the  Nonconformity  any  more  than  the  industrialism  and  the 
other  great  works  of  our  liberal  middle-class  as  proof  positive  that 
this  class  is  in  possession  of  light,  and  that  here  is  the  true  seat  of 
authority  for  which  we  are  in  search ;  but  I  must  try  a  little  further,  and 
seek  for  other  indications  which  may  enable  me  to  make  up  my  mind. 

Why  should  we  not  do  with  the  middle-class  as  we  have  done  with  the 
aristocratic  class — ^find  in  it  some  representative  men  who  may  stand  for 
the  virtuous  mean  of  this  class,  for  the  perfection  of  its  present  qualities  and 
mode  of  being,  and  also  fbr  the  excess  of  them.  Such  men  must  clearly  not 
be  men  of  genius  like  Mr.  Bri^t ;  for,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  so  fer  as  a 
man  has  genius  he  tends  to  take  himself  out  of  the  category  of  class 
altogether,  and  to  become  simply  a  man.  Mr.  Bright's  brother,  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  would,  perhaps,  be  more  to  the  purpose  ;  he  seems  to  sum  up  very 
well  in  himself,  without  disturbing  influences,  the  general  Hberal  force  of  the 
middle-class,  the  force  by  which  it  has  done  its  great  works  of  free-trade, 
parliamentary  reform,  voluntaryism,  and  so  on,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  has 
done  them.    Now  it  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  already  said,  that  there 
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lias  been  at  least  an  apparent  want  of  light  in  the  force  and  spirit  through 
irhich  these  great  works  have  been  done,  and  that  the  works  haTe  worn 
in  consequence  too  much  a  look  of  machinery.  But  this  will  be  clearer 
still  if  we  take,  as  the  happy  mean  of  the  middle  class,  not  Mr.  Jacob 
Bright,  but  his  colleague  in  the  representation  of  Manchester,  Mr.  Bazley. 
Mr.  Bajdey  sums  up  for  us,  in  general,  the  middle-class,  its  spirit  and  its 
works,  at  least  as  well  as  Mr.  Jacob  Bright ;  and  he  has  given  us,  more- 
over, a  femous  sentence,  which  bears  directly  on  the  resolution  of  our 
present  question — ^whether  there  is  light  enough  in  our  middle-class  to 
make  it  the  proper  seat  of  the  authority  we  wish  to  establish.  When 
there  was  a  talk  some  little  while  ago  about  the  state  of  middle-class 
education,  Mr.  Bazley,  as  the  representative  of  that  class,  spoke  some 
memorable  words : — *'  There  had  been  a  cry  that  middle-class  education 
ought  to  receive  more  attention.  He  confessed  himself  very  much 
surpiised  by  the  clamour  that  was  raised.  He  did  not  ih\n\c  that  class 
need  exdto  the  sympathy  either  of  the  legislature  or  the  public."  Now 
this  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Bazley  with  the  mental  state  of  the  middle-class 
was  truly  representative,  and  enhances  his  claim  (if  that  were  necessary) 
to  stand  as  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  mean  of  that  class.  But  it  is 
obviously  at  variance  with  our  definition  of  culture,  or  the  pursuit  of  light 
and  perfection,  which  made  light  and  perfection  consist,  not  in  resting  and 
being,  but  in  growing  and  becoming,  in  a  perpetual  advance  in  beauty  and 
wisdom.  So  the  middle-class  is  by  its  essence,  as  one  may  say,  by  its 
incomparable  self-satisfaction  decisively  expressed  through  its  beautiful 
and  virtuous  mean,  self-excluded  from  wielding  an  authority  of  which  light 
is  to  be  the  very  soul. 

Clear  as  this  id,  it  will  be  made  clearer  still  if  we  take  some  repre- 
sentative man  as  the  excess  of  the  middle-class,  and  remember  that  the 
middle-class,  in  general,  is  to  be  conceived  as  a  body  swaying  between  the 
qaaHties  of  its  mean  and  of  its  excess,  and  on  the  whole,  of  course,  as 
human  nature  is  constituted,  inclining  rather  towards  the  excess  than  the  . 
mean.  Of  its  excess  no  better  representative  can  possibly  be  imagined 
than  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  a  Dissenting  minister  from  Walsall,  who  came 
before  the  public  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  at  Birmingham  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  already  mentioned.  Speaking  in  the  midst  of  an  irritated 
population  of  CathoUcs,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel  exclaimed : — "  I  say,  then, 
away  with  the  mass !  It  is  from  the  bottomless  pit ;  and  in  the  bottomless 
pit  shall  aD  liars  have  their  part,  in  the  lake  that  bumeth  with  fire 
and  brimstdne."  And  again :  •*  When  all  the  praties  were  black  in 
Ireland,  why  didn't  the  priests  say  the  hocus-pocus  over  them,  and  make 
them  all  good  again  ?  '*  He  shared,  too,  Mr.  Murphy's  fears  of  some 
invasion  of  his  domestic  happiness :  "  What  I  wish  to  say  to  you  as 
Protestant  husbands  is.  Take  care  of  your  tcives ! "  And,  finally,  in  the 
true  vein  of  an  Englishman  doing  as  he  likes,  a  vein  of  which  1  have  at 
some  length  pointed  out  the  present  dangers,  he  recommended  for 
imitation  the  example  of  some  churchwardens  at  Dublin,  among  whom, 
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said  he,  **  there  was  a  Luther  and  also  a  Melanchthon/*  who  had  made 
very  short  work  with  some  ritualist  or  ^ther,  handed  him  down  from  his 
pulpit,  and  kicked  him  out.  Now  it  is  manifest,  as  I  said  in  the  case 
of  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  that  if  we  let  this  excess  of  the  sturdy  English 
middle- class,  this  conscientious  Protestant  Dissenter,  so  strong,  so  self- 
reUant,  so  fully  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  have  his  way,  he  would  be 
capable,  with  his  want  of  light — or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  religious 
world,  with  his  zeal  without  knowledge — of  kindling  a  fire  which  neither 
he  nor  any  one  else  could  easily  quench. 

And  Uien  comes  in,  as  it  did  also  with  the  aristocracy,  the  honesty  of 
our  race,  and  by  the  voice  of  another  middle-class  man.  Alderman  Wilson, 
Alderman  of  the  City  of  London  and  Colonel  of  the  City  of  London 
Mihtia,  proclaims  that  it  has  twinges  of  conscience,  and  that  it  will  not 
attempt  to  cope  with  our  social  disorders,  and  to  deal  with  a  business 
which  it  feels  to  be  too  high  for  it.  Every  one  remembers  how  this 
virtuous  Alderman- Colonel,  or  Colonel- Alderman,  led  his  militia  through 
the  London  streets  ;  how  the  bystanders  gathered  to  see  him  pass ;  how 
the  London  roughs,  asserting  an  Englishman's  best  and  most  blissful 
right  of  doing  what  he  likes,  robbed  and  beat  the  bystanders;  and 
how  the  blameless  warrior-magistrate  refused  to  let  his  troops  inter- 
fere. **  The  crowd,*'  he  touchingly  said  afterwards,  **  was  mostly  com- 
posed of  fine  healthy  strong  men,  bent  on  mischief;  if  he  had 
allowed  his  soldiers  to  interfere  they  might  have  been  overpowered,  their 
rifles  taken  from  them  and  used  against  them  by  the  mob ;  a  riot,  in 
fact,  might  have  ensued,  and  been  attended  with  bloodshed,  compared  with 
which  the  assaults  and  loss  of  property  that  actually  occurred  would  have 
been  as  nothing."  Honest  and  affecting  testimony  of  the  English  middle- 
class  to  its  own  inadequacy  for  the  authoritative  part  one's  admiration 
would  sometimes  incline  one  to  assign  to  it !  **  Who  are  we,"  they  say  by 
the  voice  of  their  Alderman-Colonel,  "  that  we  should  not  be  overpowered  if 
we  attempt  to  cope  with  social  anarchy,  our  rifles  taken  from  us  and 
used  against  us  by  the  mob,  and  we,  perhaps,  robbed  and  beaten 
ourselves  ?  Or  what  light  have  we,  beyond  a  free-bom  Englishman's 
impulse  to  do  as  he  likes,  which  could  justify  us  in  preventing,  at  the  cost 
of  bloodshed,  other  free-bom  EngHshmen  from  doing  as  they  like,  and 
robbing  and  beating  us  as  much  as  they  please  ?  " 

This  distmst  of  themselves  as  an  adequate  centre  of  authority  does 
not  mark  the  working-class,  as  was  shown  by  their  readiness  the  other 
day  in  Hyde  Park  to  take  upon  themselves  all  the  functions  of  government. 
But  this  comes  from  the  working-class  being,  as  I  have  often  said,  still  an 
embryo,  of  which  no  one  can  yet  quite  foresee  the  final  development ;  and 
from  its  not  having  the  same  experience  and  self-knowledge  as  the  aristo- 
cratic and  middle  classes.  Honesty  it  no  doubt  has,  just  like  the  other 
classes  of  Englishmen,  but  honesty  in  an  inchoate  and  untrained  state ; 
and  meanwhile  its  powers  of  action,  which  are,  as  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
says,  exceedingly  ready,  easily  run  away  with  it.     That  it  cannot  at 
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present  hare  a  sufficiency  of  light  which  comes  by  culture — ^that  is,  by 
reading,  observing,  and  thinking — is  clear  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
condition  ;  and,  indeed,  we  saw  that  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  seeking  to 
make  a  free  stage  for  its  bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of 
action,  had  to  begin  by  throwing  overboard  culture,  and  flouting  it  as 
only  fit  for  a  professor  of  belUs  lettres.  Still,  to  make  it  perfectly  manifest 
that  no  more  in  the  working-class  than  in  the  aristocratic  and  middle 
classes  can  one  find  an  adequate  centre  of  authority — ^that  is,  as  culture 
teaches  us  to  conceive  our  required  authority,  of  light — ^let  us  again  follow, 
with  this  dass,  the  method  we  have  followed  with  the  aristocratic  and 
middle  classes,  and  try  to  bring  before  our  minds  representative  men, 
who  may  figure  to  us  its  virtue  and  its  excess.  We  must  not  take, 
<^  course,  Colonel  Dickson  or  Mr.  Beales ;  because  C!olonel  Dickson,  by 
his  martial  profession  and  dashing  exterior,  seems  to  belong  properly, 
like  Julius  CaBsar  and  Mirabeau  and  other  great  popular  leaders,  to  the 
aristocratic  class,  and  to  be  carried  into  the  popular  ranks  only  by  his 
ambition  or  his  genius ;  while  Mr.  Beales  belongs  to  our  solid  middle-class, 
and,  perhaps,  if  he*  had  not  been  a  great  popular  leader,  would  have 
been  a  Philistine.  But  Mr.  Odger,  whose  speeches  we  have  all  read, 
and  of  whom  his  friends  relate,  besides,  much  that  is  favourable,  may  very 
veil  stand  for  the  beautiful  and  virtuous  mean  of  our  present  working- 
class  ;  and  I  think  everybody  will  admit  that  in  Mr.  Odger,  as  in  Lord 
Elcho,  there  is  manifestly,  with  all  his  good  points,  some  insufficiency  of 
light.  The  excess  of  the  working-class,  in  its  present  state  of  develop- 
ment, is  perhaps  best  shown  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  the  iconoclast,  who 
seems  to  be  almost  for  baptizing  us  all  in  blood  and  fire  into  his  new 
social  dispensation,  and  to  whose  reflections,  now  that  I  have  once  been 
set  going  on  Bishop  Wilson's  track,  I  cannot  forbear  commending  this 
maxim  of  the  good  old  man :  '*  Intemperance  in  talk  makes  a  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  heart.*'  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  like  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  and  the 
Eev.  W.  Cassel,  is  evidently  capable,  if  he  had  his  head  given  him,  of 
nmning  us  all  into  great  dangers  and  confusion.  I  conclude,  therefore 
—what,  indeed,  few  of  those  who  do  me  the  honour  to  read  this  disquisi- 
tion are  likely  to  dispute — ^that  we  can  as  little  find  in  the  working-class 
as  in  the  aristocratic  or  in  the  middle  class  our  much-wanted  source  of 
authority,  as  culture  suggests  it  to  us. 

WeU,  then,  what  if  we  tried  to  rise  above  the  idea  of  class  to  the  idea 
of  the  whole  community,  tlie  State,  and  to  find  our  centre  of  light  and 
authority  there  ?  Every  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  country,  as  a  senti- 
ment ;  hardly  any  one  of  us  has  the  idea  of  the  State,  as  a  working  power. 
And  why  ?  Because  we  habitually  live  in  our  ordinary  selves,  which  do 
not  carry  us  beyond  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  the  class  to  which  we  happen 
to  belong.  And  we  are  all  afraid  of  giving  to  the  State  too  much  power, 
because  we  only  conceive  of  the  State  as  something  equivalent  to  the  class 
in  occupation  of  the  executive  government,  and  are  afraid  of  that  class 
tbosing  power  to  its  own  purposes.    If  we  strengthen  the  State  with  the 
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aristocratic  class  in  occupation  of  the  executiTo  goyemmenti  we  Imagine  wo 
are  delivering  ourselves  up  captive  to  the  ideas  and  wishes  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bateson  ;  if  with  the  middle- class  in  occupation  of  the  executive  govern- 
ment, to  those  of  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel ;  if  with  the  working-class,  to  those 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh.  And  with  much  justice ;  owing  to  the  exaggerated 
notion  which  we  English,  as  I  have  said,  entertain  of  the  right  and 
blessedness  of  the  mere  doing  as  one  likes,  of  the  affirming  oneself,  and 
oneself  just  as  it  is.  People  of  the  aristocratic  class  want  to  affirm  their 
ordmaiy  selves,  their  likings  and  dislikings ;  people  of  the  middle-class  the 
same,  people  of  the  working-class  the  same.  By  our  everyday  selves  we  are 
separate,  personal,  at  war ;  we  are  only  safe  from  one  another's  tyranny 
when  no  one  has  any  power ;  and  this  safety,  in  its  turn,  cannot  save  us 
from  anarchy.  And  when,  therefore,  anarchy  presents  itself  as  a  danger 
to  us,  we  know  not  where  to  turn. 

But  by  our  best  self  wo  are  united,  impersonal,  at  harmony.  "We  aro 
in  no  peril  from  giving  authority  to  this,  because  it  is  the  truest  friend  we 
all  of  us  can  have ;  and  when  anarchy  is  a  danger  to  us,  to  this  authority 
we  may  turn  with  sure  trust.  Well,  and  this  is  the  very  self  which 
culture  seeks  to  develope  in  us  ;  at  the  expense  of  our  old  untransformed 
self,  taking  pleasure  only  in  doing  what  it  likes  or  is  used  to  do,  and 
exposing  us  to  the  risk  of  clashing  Avith  every  one  else  who  is  doing  the 
same  !  So  that  our  poor  culture,  which  is  flouted  as  so  unpractical,  leads 
us  to  the  very  ideas  capable  of  meeting  the  great  want  of  our  present 
embarrassed  times !  We  want  an  authority,  and  we  find  nothing  but 
jealous  classes,  checks,  and  a  dead-lock ;  culture  suggests  the  idea  of  the 
State,  We  find  no  basis  for  a  firm  State-power  in  our  ordinary  selves  ; 
culture  suggests  one  to  us  in  our  he^t  self. 

It  cannot  but  acutely  try  a  tender  conscience  to  be  accused,  In  a 
practical  country  like  ours,  of  keeping  aloof  from  the  work  and  hope  of 
a  multitude  of  earnest-hearted  men,  and  of  merely  toying  with  poetry  and 
SBsthetics.  So  it  Is  with  no  httle  sense  of  relief  that  I  find  myself  thus  in 
the  position  of  one  who  makes  a  contribution  In  aid  of  the  practical 
necessities  of  our  times.  The  great  thing,  it  will  be  observed,  is  to  find 
our  best  self,  and  to  seek  to  affirm  nothing  but  that ;  not — as  we  English 
with  our  over-value  for  merely  being  free  and  busy  have  been  so 
accustomed  to  do — ^resting  satisfied  with  a  self  which  comes  uppermost  long 
before  our  best  self,  and  affirming  that  with  blind  energy.  In  short — 
to  go  back  yet  once  more  to  Bishop  Wilson — of  these  two  excellent  rules 
of  Bishop  Wilson's  for  a  man's  guidance :  **  Firstly,  never  go  against 
the  best  light  you  have ;  secondly,  take  care  that  your  Kght  be  not  dark- 
ness," we  English  have  followed  with  praiseworthy  zeal  the  first  rule, 
but  we  have  not  given  so  much  heed  to  the  second.  We  have  gone 
manfully,  the  Rev,  W.  Cassel  and  the  rest  of  us,  according  to  the  best 
light  we  have ;  but  we  have  not  taken  enough  care  that  this  should  be 
really  the  best  light  possible  for  us,  that  it  should  not  be  darkness.  And, 
our  honesty  being  very  great,  conscience  has  whispered  to  us  that  tho 
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light  we  were  following,  our  ordinaiy  self,  was  indeed,  perhaps,  only  an 
inferior  self,  only  darkness;  and  that  it  would  not  do  to  impose  this 
seriously  on  all  tiie  world. 

But  our  best  self  inspires  MUk,  and  is  capable  of  affording  a  serious 
principle  of  authority.  For  example. — ^We  are  on  our  way  to  wha( 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  his  strong  sagacity,  foresaw  and 
admirably  described  as  "  a  revolution  by  due  course  of  law."  This  is 
midoubte^ — if  we  are  still  to  live  and  grow  and  this  femous  nation 
is  not  to  stagnate  and  dwindle  away  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to 
perish  miserably  in  mere  anarchy  and  confusion — ^what  we  are  on  the 
way  to.  Chreat  changes  there  must  be,  for  a  revolution  cannot  accomplish 
itself  without  great  changes ;  yet  order  there  must  be,  for  without  order 
a  rerolutiaii  cannot  accomplish  itself  by  due  course  of  law.  So  whatever 
brings  risk  of  tumult  and  disorder,  multitudinous  processions  in  the 
sheets  of  ouf  crowded  towns,  multitudinous  meetings  in  their  public 
places  and  paiks — demonstrations  perfectly  unnecessary  in  the  present 
course  of  our  affairs — our  best  self,  or  right  reason,  plainly  enjoins  us 
to  prohibit.  It  enjoins  us  to  encourage  and  uphold  the  occupants  of  the 
executive  power,  whoever  they  may  be,  in  firmly  probibiting  them.  But 
it  does  this  clearly  and  resolutely,  and  is  thus  a  real  principle  of  authority, 
because  it  does  it  with  a  free  conscience ;  because  in  thus  provisionally 
skengthening  the  executive  power,  it  knows  that  it  is  not  doing  this 
merely  to  enable  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  to  aflSrm  himself  as  against 
Mr.  Bradlau^,  or  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel  to  affirm  himself  as  against  both. 
It  knows  that  it  is  stabHshing  the  State,  or  organ  of  our  collective  best 
self,  of  oar  national  right  reason ;  and  it  has  the  testimony  of  conscience 
that  it  is  stabfid^iing  the  State  on  behalf  of  whatever  great  changes  are 
Beeded,  just  as  much  as  on  behalf  of  order ;  stablisbing  it  to  deal  just  as 
sfeingently,  when  the  time  comes,  with  Sir  Thomas  Bateson*s  Protestant 
ascendancy,  or  with  the  Rev.  W.  Cassers  Sony  education  of  his  children, 
as  it  deals  with  Mr.  Bradlaugh*s  street-processions. 

But  Z  know  that  in  these  bumble  speculations  of  mine  I  am  watched 
by  redoubtable  adversaries;  and — not  having  the  safeguard  of  a  philosophy 
with  principles  coherent,  interdependent,  subordinate,  and  derivative — 
it  behoves  me  to  walk  with  great  caution.  So  I  must  take  a  little  more 
time  to  show  in  somewibat  fuller  detail  the  difierent  ways  in  which  light, 
^t  new  prmciple  of  authority  whieh  enlture  supplies  to  us,  may  have 
a  real  practical  operation  upon  our  national  Ufe  and  society. 

MATTHEW  ABNOLD. 
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The  literary  artifice,  bo  often  paixonized  by  Lord  Macanlay,  of  describing 
a  character  by  a  series  of  paradoxes,  is  of  course,  in  one  sense,  a  mere 
artifice.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  dark  grey  black  and  a  light  grey 
white,  and  to  bring  the  two  into  unnatural  proximity.  But  it  rests  also 
upon  the  principle  which  is  more  of  a  platitude  than  a  paradox,  that  our 
chief  faults  often  lie  close  to  our  chief  merits.  The  greatest  man  is 
perhaps  one  who  is  so  equably  developed  that  he  has  the  strongest  Acuities 
in  the  most  perfect  equilibrium,  and  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  uninteresting  to 
the  rest  of  mankind.  The  man  of  lower  eminence  has  some  one  or  more 
faculties  developed  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest,  with  the  natural  result 
of  occasionally  overbalancing  him.  A  first-rate  gymnast  with  enormous 
muscular  power  in  his  arms  and  chest,  and  comparatively  feeble  lower 
limbs,  can  sometimes  perform  the  strangest  feats  in  consequence  of  his 
conformation,  but  owes  his  awkwardness  to  the  same  singularity.  He 
astonishes  us  for  the  time  more  than  the  well-proportioned  man  who  can 
do  fewer  wonders  and  more  useful  work.  In  the  intellectual  world  the  con- 
trasts in  one  man  are  often  greater.  Extraordinary  memories  with  weak 
logical  faculties,  wonderful  imaginative  sensibiHty  with  a  complete  absence 
of  self-control,  and  other  defective  conformations  of  mind,  supply  the  raw 
materials  for  a  luminary  of  the  second  order,  and  imply  a  predisposition 
to  certain  faults,  which  are  natural  complements  to  the  conspicuous  merits. 
Such  reflections  naturally  occur  in  speaking  of  one  of  our  greatest 
literary  reputations,  whose  popularity  is  almost  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  his 
celebrity.  Every  one  knows  the  names  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  and 
Clarissa  Harlowe.  They  are  amongst  the  established  types  which  serve  to 
point  a  paragraph ;  but  the  volumes  in  which  they  are  described  remain 
for  the  most  part  in  undisturbed  repose,  sleeping  peacefully  amongst 
Charles  Lamb's  biblia  a-bibliaf  books  which  are  no  books,  or,  as  he 
explains,  those  books  **  which  no  gentleman's  library  should  be  without.*' 
They  never  enjoy  the  honours  of  cheap  reprints;  the  modem  reader 
shudders  at  a  novel  in  eight  volumes,  and  declines  to  dig  for  amusement 
in  so  profound  a  mine  ;  when  some  bold  inquirer  dips  into  their  pages  he 
generally  fancies  that  the  sleep  of  years  has  been  somehow  absorbed  into 
the  paper;  a  certain  soporific  aroma  exhales  from  the  endless  files  of 
fictitious  correspondence.  This  contrast,  however,  between  popularity  and 
celebrity  is  not  so  rare  as  to  deserve  special  notice.  Bichardson  is  only 
one  of  many  authors  whose  fEune  seldom  rouses  a  very  lively  curiosity. 
We  should  like  to  see  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  who  have  fairly 
read  to  the  end  of  the  Faery  Queen,  or  of  Paradise  Lost,  who  could 
pass  an  examination  oflf-hand  even  in  books  of  greater  claims  to  popu- 
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larity — say,  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  or  OnUivers  Travels.  Richardson's 
slomber  may  be  deeper  than  that  of  most 'men  of  equal  fame,  but  it  is 
not  quite  unprecedented.  The  string  of  paradoxes,  which  it  would  be 
easy  to  apply  to  Richardson,  would  turn  upon  a  different  point ;  that  even 
a  celebrated  writer  should  sleep  well  a  centuiy  after  his  death  is  intelli- 
gible ;  but  there  is  something  decidedly  paradoxical  in  the  nature  of  his 
reputation.  Here  is  a  man,  we  might  say,  whose  special  characteristic  it 
▼as  to  be  a  milksop — who  provoked  Fielding  to  a  coarse  hearty  burst  of 
ridicule — ^who  was  steeped  in  the  incense  of  useless  adulation  from  a 
throng  of  middle-aged  lady  worshippers — ^who  wrote  his  novels  expressly 
to  recommend  little  unimpeachable  moral  maxims,  as  that  evil  courses 
lead  to  unhappy  deaths,  that  ladies  ought  to  observe  the  laws  of  propriety, 
•ud  generally  that  it  is  an  excellent  thing  to  be  thoroughly  respectable ; 
who  lived  an  obscure  life  in  a  petty  coterie  in  fourth-rate  London  society, 
and  was  in  no  respect  at  a  point  of  view  more  exalted  than  that  of  his 
companions.  What  greater  contrast  can  be  imagined  in  its  way  than  that 
between  Richardson,  with  his  second-rate  eighteenth-century  priggishness 
and  his  twopenny-tract  morality,  and  the  modem  schoql  of  French  novels,  who 
are  certainly  not  prigs,  and  whose  morality  is  by  no  means  that  of  tracts  ? 
We  might  have  expected  a  priori  that  they  would  have  summarily  put  him 
down,  by  whatever  epithet  corresponds  with  them  to  the  slang  term  of 
Hulistine  which  is  now  so  popular  with  us.  Yet  Richardson  is  a  name  of 
power  with  their  best  writers;  Balzac  for  example,  and  George  Sand, 
speak  of  him  with  reverence ;  and  a  writer  who  is,  perhaps,  as  odd  a 
contrast  to  Richardson  as  could  well  be  imagined — ^Alfred  de  Musset — calls 
Clarissa^  le  pretnier  roman  du  monde.  What  is  the  secret  which  enables 
the  steady  old  printer,  with  his  singular  limitation  to  his  own  career  of 
time  and  space,  to  impose  upon  the  wild  Byronic  Parisian  of  the  next 
cenioiy  ?  Amongst  his  contemporaries  Diderot,  the  atheistic  author  of  one 
of  the  filthiest  novels  extant,  expresses  an  almost  fanatical  admiration  of 
Bichardson  for  his  purity  and  power,  and  declares  characteristically 
Uuii  he  will  place  Richardson's  works  on  the  same  shelf  with  those  of 
Moses,  Homer,  Euripides,  and  other  favourite  writers;  he  even  goes 
so  far  as  to  excuse  Clarissa's  belief  in  Christianity  on  the  ground  of  her 
jodthful  innocence.  To  contiQue  in  the  paradoxical  vein,  we  might  ask 
how  the  quiet  tradesman  could  create  the  character  which  has  stood  ever 
since  for  a  type  of  the  fine  gentleman  of  the  period ;  or  how  from  the 
most  prosaic  of  centuries  should  spring  one  of  the  most  poetical  of 
feminine  ideals  ?  We  can  hardly  fancy  a  genuine  hero  with  a  pigtail,  or 
a  heroine  in  a  hoop  and  high-heeled  shoes,  nor  believe  that  persons  who 
wore  those  articles  of  costume  could  possess  any  very  exalted  virtues. 
Perhaps  our  grandchildren  may  have  the  same  difficulty  about  the  race 
which  wears  crinolines  and  chimney-pot  hats. 

It  is  a  &et,  however,  that  our  grandfathers,  in  spite  of  their  belief  in 
ingtails  and  in  Pope's  poetry,  and  other  matters  that  have  gone  out  of 
ftshiouy  had   some  veiy  excellent  qualities,  and  even    some   genuine 
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Bentiment,  in  their  compositioDS.  Indeed,  now  that  their  peculiarities 
haTe  been  finally  packed  away  in  various  lumber-rooms,  and  the  revdt 
against  the  old-&shioned  school  of  thought  and  manners  has  become 
triumphant  instead  of  militant,  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  picturesque 
side  of  their  character.  They  have  gathered  something  of  the  halo  that 
comes  with  the  lapse  of  years ;  and  social  habits  that  looked  prosaic  enough 
to  contemporaries,  and  to  the  generation  which  had  to  fight  against  them, 
have  gained  a  touch  of  romance.  Richardson's  characters  wear  a  costume 
and  speak  a  language  which  are  indeed  queer  arid  old-feshioned,  but  are 
now  far  enough  removed  firom  the  present  to  have  a  certain  piquancy ; 
and  it  is  becoming  easier  to  recognize  the  real  genius  which  created  them, 
as  the  active  aversion  to  the  forms  in  which  it  was  necessarily  clothed 
tends  to  disappear.  The  wigs  and  the  high-heeled  shoes  are  not  without 
a  certain  pleasing  quaintness  ;  and  when  we  have  surmounted  this  cause 
of  disgust,  we  can  see  more  plainly  what  was  the  real  power  which  men 
of  the  most  opposite  schools  in  (urt  have  recognized.  That  Bichardson 
was,  as  we  have  said,  something  of  the  milksop  is  obvious  ;  but  it  is  not 
so  plain  that  that  is  a  very  serious  objection  to  a  novelist.  Every  man 
should  have  in  him  some  considerable  infusion  of  feminine  though  not 
of  effeminate  character;  especially  a  novelist  should  have  the  delicate 
perception,  the  sensibility  to  emotion,  and  the  interest  in  small  details, 
which  only  women  exhibit  in  perfection.  Indeed  this  is  so  true,  that 
there  seems  to  be  at  present  some  probability  that  the  art  of  novel  writing 
will  pass  altogether  into  feminine  hands.  It  may  be  long  before  the 
advocates  of  woman's  rights  will  conquer  other  provinces  of  labour ;  but 
they  have  already  monopolized  to  a  great  extent  the  immense  novel 
manufiicturmg  industry  of  Great  Britain.  Now  Bichardson  had  certain 
other  talents  of  a  very  high  order  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer ;  but  hifl 
most  obvious  merits  and  defects  resulted  from  his  feminine  characteristies. 
His  sympathy  with  women  is  as  obvious  in  his  literature  as  in  his  life. 
Bichardson,  as  our  readers  know,  was  perpetual  president  of  one  of  those 
institutions  which  have  of  late  flourished  and  spread  mightily — a  mutual 
admiration  society.  Never  was  there  a  body  in  which  the  chief  received  a 
more  perpetual  tribute  of  flattery,  and  repaid  it  by  more  elaborate  condes- 
cension. Colloy  Cibbor  occasionally  appeared  as  a  courtier,  and  surpassed 
the  regular  female  attendants  in  the  vigour  of  his  phrases,  though  scarcely 
in  fervour.  We  find  him  writing — **  The  delicious  meal  I  made  off  Miss 
Byron — the  heroine  of  Sir  Charles  Orandison — on  Sunday  last,  has  given 
me  an  appetite  for  another  slice  of  her  off  the  spit  before  she  is  served  on 
the  public  table :  '*  and  he  elegantly  proposes  to*  '*  come  and  piddle  off  a  bit 
more  of  her."  But  he  expresses  himself  more  energetically,  as  reported 
by  a  lady  correspondent.  With  a  profane  oath,  he  swears  that  ho  "  would 
never  believe  that  Providence  or  eternal  wisdom  or  goodness  governed  tho 
world,  if  merit,  innocence,  and  beauty  were  to  be  so  destroyed  "—that  is, 
if  Bichardson  admitted  a  certain  catastrophe  to  his  novel.  "  These," 
as  the  lady  reporter  mildly  adds,  "  were  his  strongly  emphatic  expres- 
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flioDS."    The  l&dies,  howerer,   do  rery  well  in  their  own  way.    An 
unknown  lady  writes  to  him  nnder  a  feigned  signature,  and  exclaims  with 
more  ingenious  flattery,  <<  I  do  assure  you  nothing  can  induce  me  to  read 
joor  history  through — ^it  is  too  well  executed  for  such  tender  and  foolish 
hearts  as  mine  ! "     However  she  manages  to  proceed,  and  entreats  him  to 
give  a  torn  to  the  story,  **  which  will  make  his  despairing  readers  half  mad 
with  joy.*'     She  tells  him  that  '<  all  the  good-natured  and  compassionate 
and  distressed  are  on  their  knees  at  his  feet,  and  hope  they  will  not  beg 
in  Tain."     "  Pray,  sir,"  she  exclaims,  "  make  him  (Lovelace)  happy — ^you 
can  80  easily  do  it — ^pray  reform  him — ^will  you  not  save  a  soul,  sir  ?  " 
And  Richardson  takes  in  all  this  rant  with  perfect  seriousness,  replies  in  a 
volominous  letter  of  argument,  in  which  the  affectation  of  sublime  wisdom 
does  not  conceal  a  kind  of  purring  complacency,  and  evidently  bolts  the 
flaltery  whole.     The  lady  from  whom  we  have  quoted  became  a  settled 
eoirespondent,  and,  when  more  familiar,  ventured  occasionally  upon  such 
a  tender  and  humble  expostulation  as  a  country  priest  might  offer  to  a 
pope.     Nor  was  Biohardson  slow  at  returning  compliments  in  kind. 
Writing  to  Wbb  Fielding,  a  sister  of  his  great  rival  and  contrast,  he 
assures  her  that  her  late  brother's  knowledge  of  the  human  heart  was  not 
comparable  to  hers.     He  saw  only  the  outside  of  the  clockwork — she  its 
finer  spring  and  movements.     Truly,  in  this  commerce  both  parties  could 
boast  of  their  gains.    Richardscm  became  a  kind  of  Protestant  confessor ; 
he  gave  ladies  solemn  advice  on  little  discussions  to  which  they  inrited 
faim ;  told  them  whether  they  ought  to  learn  Latin,  and  argued  as  to  the 
probability  of  a  reformed  rake  proving  a  good  husband ;   as  is  not 
nneommon  in  such  cases,  the  teacher  seems  to  catch  the  tone  of  his 
penitents  ;  his  letters  to  young  ladies  are  exactly  like  young  ladies*  letters, 
and  fiill  of  the  gossipping  morality  and  sentimental  platitudes  in  which 
women  occasionally  delight.     They  are  worth  a  glance,  because  the  style 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  novels,  and  explains  to  some  extent  the  nature 
of  his  art.     The  sympathy  with  women  is  equally  conspicuous  in  his 
woiks.     Nothing  is  more  rare  than  to  find  a  great  novelist  who  can  satis- 
frctorily  describe  the  opposite   sex.     Women's  heroes  are  women  in 
disguise,   or  mere  lay-figures,  walking  gentlemen  who  parade  tolerably 
through  their  parts,  but  have  no  real  vitab'ty.     Miss  Bronte,  for  example, 
showed  extraordinary  power   in  Jane  Eyre;  but  Jane   Eyre's  lovers, 
Boddn^bam  and  St.  John,  are  painted  from  the  outside  ;  they  are,  perhaps, 
what  some  women  think  men  ought  to  be,  but  not  what  any  man  of  fame 
It  aU  comparable  to  Miss  Bronte's  could  ever  have  iifnagined.     Her  most 
toccessfhl  men — such  as  M.  Paul  in  YiUette — are  those  who  have  the 
strongest  feminine  element  in  their  composition.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
heroines  of  male  writers  are  for  the  most  part  unnaturally  strained  or 
qtdte  colourless  ;  male  hands  are  too  heavy  for  the  delicate  work  required. 
IGhon  could  draw  a  majestic  Satan,  but  his  Eve  is  no  better  than  a  good- 
managing  housekeeper  who  knows  her  place.    It  is,  therefore,  remarkable 
that  Bichardson's  greatest  triumph  should  be  iu  describing  a  woman,  and 
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that  most  of  his  feminino  characters  are  more  life-like,  and  more  delicately 
discriminated  than  his  men.  Unlackilj  his  conspicuous  faults  result  from 
the  same  cause.  His  moral  prosings  savour  of  the  endless  gossip  over  a 
dish  of  chocolate,  in  Trhich  his  heroines  delight ;  we  can  imagine  the 
applause  with  which  his  admiring  feminine  circle  would  receive  his  demon* 
stration  of  the  fact,  that  adversity  is  harder  to  hear  than  prosperity,  or 
the  sentiment  that  **  a  man  of  principle,  whose  love  is  founded  in  reason, 
and  whose  object  is  mind  rather  than  person,  must  make  a  worthy  woman 
happy.'*  These  are  admirable  sentiments  ;  but  they  savour  of  the  serious 
tea-party.  If  Tom  Jones  has  about  it  an  occasional  suspicion  of  beer 
and  pipes  at  the  bar.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  recalls  an  indefinite  con- 
sumption of  tea  and  small  talk.  In  short,  the  feminine  part  of  Richardson's 
character  has  a  little  too  much  affinity  to  Mrs.  Gamp — ^not  that  he  would 
ever  be  guilty  of  putting  gin  in  his  cup,  but  that  he  would  have  the  same 
capacity  for  spinning  out  indefinite  twaddle  of  a  superior  kind.  And,  of 
course,  he  fell  into  the  &ults  which  beset  the  members  of  mutual  admira- 
tion societies  in  general;  but  especially  those  which  consist  chiefly  of 
women.  Men  who  meet  for  purposes  of  mutual  flattery,  become  unnaturally 
solemn  and  priggish ;  they  never  free  themselves  from  the  suspicion  that  the 
older  members  of  their  coterie  may  be  laughing  at  them  behind  their  backs. 
But  the  flattery  of  women  is  so  much  more  delicate,  and  so  much  more 
sincere,  that  it  is  far  more  dangerous.  It  is  a  poultice  which  in  time 
softens  the  hardest  outside.  Bichardson  yielded  as  entirely  as  any  curate 
exposed  to  a  shower  of  slippers.  He  evidently  wrote  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  not  merely  an  imaginative  writer  of  the  highest  order, 
but  also  a  great  moralist.  *^  He  taught  the  passions  to  move,''  says  his 
admirer.  Dr.  Johnson,  "at  the  command  of  vurtue."  Certainly  Ihat 
was  Richardson's  own  view.  He  was  reforming  the  world,  putting  down 
vice,  sending  duelling  out  of  fashion,  and  inculcating  the  lessons  of  the 
pulpit  in  a  far  more  attractive  form.  A  modem  novelist  is  half  ashamed 
of  his  art ;  he  disclaims  earnestly  any  serious  purpose ;  his  highest  aim 
is  to  amuse  his  readers,  and  his  greatest  boast  that  he  amuses  them  by 
honourable,  or  at  least  by  harmless  means.  There  are,  indeed,  novelists 
with  a  purpose,  who  write  to  inculcate  High- Church  or  Low- Church  prin- 
ciples, or  to  prove  that  society  at  large  is  out  of  joint ;  but  a  direct 
intention  to  prove  that  men  ought  not  to  steal  or  get  drunk,  or  commit 
any  other  atrocities,  is  generally  considered  to  be  beside  the  novelist's 
purpose,  and  its  introduction  to  be  a  fault  of  art.  Indeed  there  is  much 
to  be  said  against  it.  In  our  youth  we  used  to  read  a  poem  about  a  cruel 
little  boy  who  went  out  to  fish  and  was  punished  by  somehow  becoming 
suspended  by  his  chin  from  a  hook  in  the  larder.  It  never  produced 
much  effect  upon  us,  because  we  felt  that  the  accident  was,  to  say 
the  least,  rather  exceptional ;  at  most,  we  fished  on,  and  were  carefid 
about  the  larder.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  poetic  justice  dealt 
by  most  novelists.  When  Richardson  kills  off  his  villains  by  violent 
deaths,  we  know  too  well  that  many  villains  live  to  a  good  old  age,  leavQ 
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handsome  forinnes,  and  are  buried  under  the  handsomest  of  tombstones, 
with  the  most  elegant  of  epitaphs.  This  very  rough  device  for  inculcating 
morality  is  of  course  ineffectual,  and  produces  some  artistic  blemishes. 
The  direct  exhortations  to  his  readers  to  be  good  are  still  more  annoying ; 
no  human  being  can  long  endure  a  mixture  of  preaching  and  story-telling. 
ForHeaTen*8  sake,  we  exclaim,  tell  us  what  happens  to  Clarissa,  and  don't 
stop  to  prove  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy !  In  a  wider  sense,  however, 
the  seriouspess  of  Richardson's  purpose  is  of  high  value.  He  is  so  keenly 
in  earnest ;  so  profoundly  interested  about  his  characters  ;  so  determined 
to  make  us  enter  into  their  motives,  that  we  cannot  help  being  carried 
away ;  if  he  never  spares  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  a  lecture,  at  least 
his  zeal  in  setting  forth  an  example  never  flags  for  an  instant.  The  effort 
to  give  us  an  ideally  perfect  character  seems  to  stimulate  his  imagination, 
and  leads  to  a  certain  intensity  of  realization  which  we  are  apt  to  miss  in 
the  novelist's  without  a  purpose.  He  is  always,  as  it  were,  writing  at 
high-pressure  and  under  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

The  method  which  he  adopts  lends  itself  very  conveniently  to  heighten 
this  efifoct.  It  may  be  reckoned  as  another  feminine  peculiarity  in 
Btchardson,  that  he  had  an  inordinate  propensity  to  letter-writing.  As 
a  boy  he  wrote  love-letters  for  the  young  women  of  the  neighbourhood. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  he  was  led  to  write  novels  by  the  admiration 
expressed  for  his  strange  fertility  in  this  direction.  Bichardson's  novels, 
indeed,  are  not  so  much  novels  put  for  convenience  under  the  form  of 
liters,  as  letters  expanded  till  they  become  novels.  A  genuine  novelist 
yirbo  should  put  his  work  into  the  unnatural  shape  of  a  correspondence 
would  probably  find  it  a  very  awkward  expedient ;  but  Richardson  gradually 
wtxked  up  to  the  novel  from  the  conception  of  a  collection  of  letters ;  and 
his  method,  therefore,  came  spontaneously  to  him.  He  started  from  the 
plan  of  writing  letters  to  illustrate  a  certain  point  of  morality,  and  to  make 
them  more  effective  attributed  them  to  a  fictitious  character.  The  result 
was  ihe  gigantic  tract  called  Pa77t«/a— distinctly  the  worst  of  his  works — 
of  which  it  is  enough  to  say  at  present  that  it  succeeds  neither  in  being 
moral  nor  in  amusing.  It  shows,  however,  a  truly  amazing  fertility 
in  a  specially  feminine  art.  We  have  all  suffered  from  the  propensity 
of  some  female  minds  (the  causes  of  which  we  will  not  attempt  to  analyze) 
for  pouring  forth  indefinite  floods  of  correspondence.  We  know  the  heart- 
less feishion  in  which  some  ladies,  even  in  these  days  of  penny  postage,  will 
fin  a  sheet  of  note-paper  and  proceed  to  cross  their  writing  till  the  page 
becomes  a  chequer-work  of  unintelligible  hieroglyphics.  But  we  may  feel 
gratitude  in  looking  back  to  the  days  when  time  hung  heavier,  and  letter- 
writing  was  a  more  serious  business.  The  letters  of  those  times  may  recall 
the  fearful  and  wonderful  labours  of  tapestry  in  which  ladies  employed  their 
needles  by  way  of  killing  time.  The  monuments  of  both  kinds  are  a  fearful 
indication  of  the  ennui  from  which  the  perpetrators  must  have  suffered. 
We  pity  those  who  endured  the  toil  as  we  pity  the  prisoners  whose  patient 
ingenuiiy  has  carved  a  passage  through  a  stone  wall  with  a  rusty  nail, 
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Biohardson's  heiolnes,  and  his  heroes  too,  for  thai  matter,  would  have 
1)060  portents  at  any  time.  We  will  take  an  example  at  hazard.  Miss 
BjTon,  on  the  22nd  of  March,  writes  a  letter  of  fourteen  pages.  The  same 
day  she  follows  it  up  by  two  of  six  and  of  twelve  pages  respectively.  On 
the  83rd  she  leads  off  with  a  letter  of  eighteen  pages,  and  another  of  tea. 
On  the  24th  she  gives  us  two,  filling  together  thirty  pages,  at  the  end  of 
which  she  remarks  that  she  is  forced  to  lay  down  her  pen,  and  then  adds 
a  postscript  of  six  \  on  the  25th  she  confines  herself  to  two  pages ;  bat 
after  a  Sunday*s  rest  she  makes  another  start  of  equal  vigour.  In  three 
days,  therefore,  she  covers  ninety-six  pages.  Two  of  the  pages  are  about 
equal  to  one  in  this  magazine.  Consequently,  in  three  days*  correspondence, 
referring  to  the  events  of  the  day,  she  would  fill  forty-eight  pages  of  the 
Carnhill  Magadm, — a  task,  the  magnitude  of  which  may  be  appreciated 
by  any  one  who  will  try  the  expenm^.  We  should  st^  that  she  must 
have  written  about  tep  hours  a  day,  and  are  not  surprised  at  her  remark 
that  she  has  on  one  occasion  only  managed  two  hours*  sleep. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  the  height  of  pedantry  to  dwdl  upon  this,  as 
though  a  fictitious  personage  were  to  be  in  all  respects  bounded  by  the 
narrow  limits  of  human  capacity.  It  is  not  the  object  of  a  really  ^xl 
novelist,  nor  does  it  eome  mthin  the  legitimate  means  of  high  art  in  any 
department,  to  produce  an  actual  illusion.  Showmen  in  some  foreign 
palaces  call  upon  us  to  admire  paintings  which  we  cannot  distinguish  fix>m 
bas-reUefs ;  the  deception  is,  of  course,  a  mere  trick,  and  the  paintings  are 
simply  childish.  On  the  stage  we  do  not  require  to  believe  that  the  scenery 
is  really  what  it  imitates,  and  the  attempt  to  introduce  scraps  of  real  life  is 
a  dear  proof  of  a  low  artistio  aim.  Similarly  a  novelist  is  not  only 
justified  in  writing  so  as  to  prove  that  his  work  is  fictitious ;  but  he  almost 
necessarily  hampers  hi^Lself,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  work,  if  he  imposes 
upon  himself  the  condition  that  his  book  shall  be  capable  of  being  mistaken 
for  a  genuine  narrative.  Every  good  novelist  lets  us  into  secrets  about  the 
private  thoughts  of  his  characters  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  obtain 
in  real  life.  When  Mr.  Pendennis  relates  the  history  of  the  Newcomes,  he 
veiy  properly  gives  us  long  conversations,  and  even  soliloquies  and  medita- 
tions, of  which  a  real  Mr.  Pendennis  must  haye  been  necessarily  ignorant. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  blame  Richardson  because  his  characters  have  a 
power  of  writing  which  no  mortal  could  ever  attain.  His  &ult,  indeed,  is 
exactly  the  contrary.  He  very  ernmeoT^sly  fimoies  that  he  is  bound  to 
convince  us  of  the  possibihty  of  all  his  machinery,  and  often  produces 
the  very  shock  to  our  belief  which  he  seeks  to  avoid.  He  is  constantly 
trying  to  account  by  elaborate  devices  for  the  fertile  correspondence  of  his 
characters,  when  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  they  are  simply  writing  lor 
purposes  of  the  fiction.  We  should  never  have  asked  a  question  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters,  if  he  did  not  force  the  question  upon  us ;  and 
no  art  can  induce  us  for  a  moment  to  accept  the  proffered  illusion.  For 
example.  Miss  Byron  gives  us  a  long  account  of  conversations  between 
persons  whom  she  did  not  know,  which  took  place  ten  years  before.    It  id 
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nmeli  better  thai  tlie  impoaaibili^  Bhonld  be  franklj  aoeepted,  cm  the  clear 
ground  that  authors  of  noyels,  aad  consequentlj  their  creatures,  have  the 
prax)gatiTe  of  omuiseience.  At  leasts  the  slighteit  aeoount  of  ihe  way  in 
vhich  she  came  bj  the  knowledge  would  be  enough  to  satisfy  us  for  all 
poipofles  of  fiction.  Eichardson  is  not  content  with  this,  and  ^borately 
deniQDstrates  that  she  might  have  known  a  number  of  minute  details  which 
it  is  perfiaetly  plain  that  a  real  Miss  Byron  could  never  have  known,  and 
thus  dashes  into  our  &ce8  an  improbability  which  we  should  have  been 
quite  content  to  pass  unnoticed* 

The  method,  however,  of  tiling  the  story  by  the  correspondence  of  the 
letors  produces  more  important  effects.  The  xiinety-siz  pages  we  have 
noticed  are  all  devoted  to  the  proceedings  of  three  days.  They  are  filled, 
lor  the  most  part,  with  interminable  conversations.  The  story  advances 
by  a  very  few  steps;  but  we  know  all  that  every  one  of  the  persons 
ooncemed  has  to  say  about  the  matter.  We  discover  what  was  Sir 
Charies  Grandison's  relation  at  a  particular  time  to  a  certain  Italian  lady, 
Glementiiia.  We  are  told  exactly  what  view  he  took  of  his  own  position, 
what  view  Clementina  took  of  it;  what  Miss  Byron  had  to  say  to  Sir 
Qiaiies  on  the  subject,  and  what  advice  her  relations  bestowed  upon 
Ifiss  Byron.  Then  we  have  all  the  sentiments  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison's 
asters,  and  of  his  brothers-in-law,  and  of  his  reverend  old  tutor ;  and  the 
sentimenta  of  all  the  Lady  Clementina's  ftunily,  and  the  incidental  remarks 
of  a  number  of  subordinate  actors.  In  short,  we  see  the  characters  all 
loond  in  all  their  relations  to  each  other,  in  every  possible  variation  and 
pemutation ;  we  are  present  at  all  the  discussions  which  take  place  before 
erery  step,  and  watch  the  gradual  variation  of  all  the  phases  of  the 
positions.  We  get  the  same  sort  of  elaborate  familiarity  with  every  aspect 
of  affidra  that  we  should  receive  from  reading  a  blue-book  full  of  some 
prdix  diplomatio  correspondence ;  indeed,  8h?  Charles  Qrandison  closely 
resembles  such  a  blue-book,  for  the  plot  is  carried  on  mainly  by  elaborate 
negotiations  between  three  different  families,  with  proposals,  and  counter 
proposalfl,  and  amended  proposals,  and  a  final  settlement  of  the  very 
compHeated  business  by  a  deUberate  signing  of  two  different  sets  of 
articles.  One  of  them,  we  need  hardly  say,  is  a  marriage  settlement ;  the 
ether  is  a  definite  treaty  between  the  lady  who  is  not  married  and  her 
fiunily,  the  discussion  of  which  occupies  many  pages.  The  extent  to 
which  w«  are  drawn  into  the  minutest  details  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fcet  that  nearly  a  volume  is  given  to  marrymg  Sir  Charles  Gh!*andison  to 
IGfls  Byron,  after  all  difficulties  have  been  surmounted.  We  have  at  fuU 
lengtii  aU  the  discussions  by  which  the  day  is  fixed,  and  all  the  remarks  of 
&e  unforionate  lovers  of  both  parties,  and  all  the  criticisms  of  both  families, 
and  finally  an  elaborate  account  of  the  ceremony,  wiih  the  names  of  the 
peraons  who  went  in  the  separate  coaches,  the  dresses  of  the  bride  and 
bridesmaids,  and  the  sums  which  Sir  Charles  gave  away  to  the  village  girls 
who  strewed  flowers  on  the  pathway.  Surely  the  feminine  element  in 
Bftchardson's  charact^  was  a  little  in  excess. 
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charactert  are  of  course  Clarissa  and  Sir  Charles  Grandison ;  and  we 
may  endeavonr  shortiy  to  analyze  the  sources  of  their  enduring  interest. 

Sir  Charles  Qrandison  has  passed  into  a  proTcrb.  When  Carlyle  calls 
Lafayette  a  Grandison-Cromwell,  he  hits  off  one  of  those  admirable  nick- 
names which  paint  a  character  for  us  at  once.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is 
the  model  fine  gentleman  of  the  eighteenth  century, — the  master  of  correct 
deportment,  the  unimpeachable  representative  of  the  old  school. 
Richardson  tells  us  with  a  certain  naivete  that  he  has  been  accused  of 
describing  an  impossible  character ;  that  Sir  Charles  is  a  man  absolutely 
without  a  &ult,  or  at  least  with  fitults  Tisible  only  on  a  most  microscopio 
observation.  In  fact,  the  only  fault  to  which  Sir  Charles  himself  pleads 
guilty,  in  seven  volumes,  is  that  he  once  rather  loses  his  temper.  Two 
ruffians  try  to  buUy  him  in  his  own  house,  and  even  draw  their  swords 
upon  him.  Sir  Charles  so  far  forgets  himself  as  to  draw  his  own  sword, 
disarm  both  of  his  opponents,  and  turn  them  out  of  doors.  He  cannot 
forgive  himself,  he  says,  that  he  has  been  *'  provoked  by  two  such  men  to 
violate  the  sanctity  of  his  own  house.*'  His  only  excuse  is,  ''  that  there 
were  two  of  them;  and  that  tho'  I  drew,  yet  I  had  the  command  of  myself  so 
far  as  only  to  defend  myself,  when  I  might  have  done  with  them  what  I 
pleased.*'  According  to  Richardson,  this  venial  offence  is  the  worst  blot  on 
Sir  Charles's  character.  We  certainly  do  not  blame  him  for  the  attempt 
to  draw  an  ideally  perfect  hero.  It  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  aim  in  fiction, 
and  the  only  question  can  be  whether  he  has  succeeded  :  for  Richardson's 
own  commendation  cannot  be  taken  as  quite  sufficient,  neither  can  we 
quite  accept  the  ingenious  artifice  by  which  all  the  secondary  characters 
perform  as  decoy-birds  to  attract  our  admiration.  They  do  their  very 
best  to  induce  us  to  join  in  their  hymns  of  praise.  "  Grandison,"  says  a 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  "were  he  one  of  us,  might  expect  canonization." 
'*  How,"  exclaims  his  uncle,  after  a  conversation  with  his  paragon  of  a 
nephew,  "  how  shall  I  bear  my  own  littleness  ?  "  A  party  of  reprobates 
about  town  have  a  long  dispute  with  him,  endeavouring  to  force  bi'm  into  a 
duel.  At  the  end  of  it  one  of  them  exclaims  admiringly,  **  Curse  me,  if 
I  believe  there  is  such  another  man  in  the  world  I "  "I  never  saw  a 
hero  till  now,"  says  another.  **I  had  rather  have  Sir  C.  Grandison  for 
myfHend  than  the  greatest  prince  on  earth,"  says  a  third.  '<I  had 
rather,"  replies  his  friend,  "  be  Sir  C.  Grandison  for  this  one  past  hour 
than  the  Great  Mogul  all  my  life."  And  the  general  conclusion  is,  **  what 
poor  toads  are  we  I  "  "  This  man  shows  us,"  as  a  lady  declares,  *'  that 
goodness  and  greatness  are  synonymous  words ;  "  and  when  his  sister 
inarries,  she  complains  that  her  brother  "has  long  made  all  other  men 
indifferent  to  her.  Such  an  infinite  difference  I  "  In  the  evening, 
according  to  custom,  she  dances  a  minuet  with  her  bridegroom,  but 
whispers  a  friend  that  she  would  have  performed  better  had  she  danced 
with  her  brother. 

The  structure,  however,  of  the  story  itself  is  the  best  illustration  of 
Sir  CharlAo'q  admirable  qualities.     The  plot  is  very  simple.     He  rescues 
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Miss  BjTon  from  an  attempt  at  a  forcible  abduction.  Miss  Byron, 
aeeording  to  her  friends,  is  the  queen  of  her  sex,  and  is  amongst  women 
▼hat  Sir  Charles  is  amongst  men.  Of  course,  they  straightway  fall  in 
love.  Sir  Charles,  howerer,  shows  symptoms  of  a  singular  reserve,  which 
18  at  last  explained  by  the  &ct  that  he  is  already  half  engaged  to  a  noble 
Italian  lady,  Clementina.  He  has  promised  in  fact  to  marry  her  if  certain 
objections  on  the  score  of  his  countiy  and  religion  can  be  surmounted.  The 
inters  lies  chiefly  in  the  varying  inclinations  of  the  balance,  at  one  moment 
fEivonrable  to  Miss  Byron,  and  at  another  to  the  *'  saint  and  angel " 
Clementina.  When  Miss  Byron  thinks  that  Sir  Charles  will  be  bound  in 
hoDoor  to  marry  Clementina,  she  begins  to  pine ;  **  she  visibly  falls  away  ; 
and  her  fine  complexion  fades ;  "  her  friends  **  watch  in  silent  love  every 
tarn  of  her  mild  and  patient  ^e,  every  change  of  her  charming  countenance ; 
for  they  know  too  well  to  what  to  impute  the  malady  which  has  approached 
the  b^  of  hearts ;  they  know  that  the  cure  cannot  be  within  the  art  of  the 
physiciaii.*'  When  Clementina  fears  that  the  scruples  of  her  relatives  will 
separate  her  from  Sir  Charles,  she  takes  the  still  more  decided  step  of 
going  mad,  and  some  of  her  madness  would  be  very  touching  if  it  were 
not  a  trifle  too  much  after  the  conventional  pattern  of  mad  women  in 
noveLi  and  on  the  stage.  Whilst  these  two  ladies  are  breaking  their 
hearts  about  Sir  Chaiies,  they  do  justice  to  each  other's  merits  ;  Harriet 
will  never  be  happy  unless  she  knows  that  the  admirable  Clementina  has 
reccmciled  herself  to  the  loss  of  her  adored ;  when  Clementina  finds  herself 
iballj  separated  from  her  lover,  she  sincerely  implores  Sir  Charles  to 
marry  her  more  fortunate  rival.  Never  was  the^e  such  a  display  of  fine 
feeBsg  and  utter  absence  of  jealousy.  Meanwhile  a  lovely  ward  of  Sir 
CSiaries  finds  it  necessaiy  to  her  peace  of  mind  to  be  separated  from  her 
guardian ;  and  another  beautiful,  but  rather  less  admirable,  Italian  actually 
follows  him  to  England  to  persuade  him  to  accept  her  hand.  Four  ladies 
— all  of  them  patterns  of  all  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  excellence, 
are  breaking  their  hearts ;  and  though  they  are  so  excellent,  that  they 
overcome  their  natural  jealousy,  they  can  scarcely  look  upon  any  other 
Bum  after  having  known  this  model  of  aU  his  sex.  Indeed,  every  woman 
who  approaches  him  falls  desperately  in  love  with  him,  unless  she  is  his 
sister  or  dd  enough  to  be  his  grandmother.  The  plot  of  the  novel  depends 
upon  an  attraction  for  the  fair  sex  which  is  apparently  irresistible  ;  and  the 
men,  if  they  are  virtuous,  rejoice  to  sit  admiringly  at  his  feet,  and  if  they 
are  vicious  retire  abashed  from  his  presence,  to  entreat  his  good  advice 
when  they  are  upon  their  deathbeds. 

All  this  is  easy  enough.  A  novelist  can  make  his  women  fall  in  love 
with  his  hero,  as  easily  as,  with  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  he  can  endow  him 
with  fifty  thousand  a  year,  or  bestow  upon  him  every  virtue  under  heaven. 
Kather  has  he  any  difficulty  in  making  him  the  finest  dancer  in  England, 
ot  giving  him  such  marvellous  skill  with  the  small-sword  that  he  can  avoid 
the  sin  of  duelling  by  instantaneously  disarming  his  most  formidable 
opponents.     The  real  question  is,  whether  he  can  animate  this  conglome- 
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thej  overcome  tliem.  Bat  there  are  further  difficulties ;  for  example^  in 
a  novel  it  is  generally  bo  easy  to  see  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right,  tha 
right-hand  path  branches  off  so  decidedly  from  the  left,  that  we  give  a 
man  litUe  credit  for  making  the  proper  choice.  Still  more  it  is  difficult  to 
let  us  sufficiently  into  a  man's  interior,  to  let  us  see  the  struggle  and  the 
self-sacrifice  which  ought  to  stir  our  sympathies.  We  witness  the  victories, 
but  it  is  hard  to  make  us  feel  the  cost  at  which  they  are  won.  Now 
Richardson  has,  as  we  shall  directly  remark,  overcome  this  difficulty  to  a 
great  extent  in  Clarissa ;  but  in  Sir  Charles  Grandison  be  has  entirely 
shirked  it ;  he  has  made  everything  too  plain  and  easy  for  his  hero.  "  I 
think  I  could  be  a  good  woman,'*  says  Becky  Sharp,  <'  if  I  had  five  thou* 
sand  a  year," — and  the  history  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  might  have 
suggested  the  remark.  To  be  young,  handsome,  healthy,  active,  with  a 
fine  estate,  and  a  grand  oldhouse  ;  to  be  able,  by  your  eloquence,  to  send 
a  sinner  into  a  fit  (as  Sir  Charles  does  once) ;  to  be  the  olject  of  a  devoted 
passion  from  three  or  four  amiable,  accomplished,  and  beautiful  women — 
each  of  whom  has  a  fine  fortune,  and  only  begs  you  to  throw  your  hand- 
kerchief towards  her,  whilst  she  promises  to  bear  no  grudge  if  you  throw 
it  to  her  neighbour — all  these  are  favourable  conditions  for  virtue — 
especially  if  you  mean  the  virtues  of  being  hospitable,  generous,  a  good 
landlord  and  husband,  and  in  every  walk  of  life  thoroughly  gentlemanlike 
in  your  behaviour.  But  the  whole  design  is  rather  too  much  in  accordance 
wii^  the  device  of  enabling  Sir  Charles  to  avoid  duels  by  having  a  mar- 
vellous trick  of  disarming  his  adversaries.  '<  What  on  ec^  is  tha  use  of 
my  fighting  with  you,"  says  King  Padella  to  Prince  Giglio,  '<  if  you  have 
got  a  fairy  sword  and  a  fiury  horse  ?"  And  what  merit  is  there  in  winning 
the  battle  of  life,  when  you  have  every  single  circumstance  in  your  favour  ? 
Poor  old  broken-down  Colonel  Newcome  in  the  Greyfriars,  appeals  with 
infinitely  more  force  to  our  sympathies,  than  this  prosperous  young  Sir 
Charles,  rich  with  every  gift  the  gods  can  give  hhn,  and  of  whom  the 
most  we  can  say  is,  that  the  possession  of  all  those  gifts,  if  it  has  made  him 
rather  pompous  and  self-conscious,  has  not  made  him  close-fisted  or  hard- 
hearted. Sir  Charles  then  represents  a  rather  carnal  ideal ;  he  suggests 
to  us  those  well-fed,  almost  beefy,  and  corpulent  angels,  whom  ihe 
cotemporary  school  of  painters  sometimes  portray.  No  doubt  they  are 
angels,  for  they  have  wings  and  are  seated  in  the  clouds ;  but  there  is 
nothing  etherial  in  their  whole  nature.  We  have  no  love  for  asceticism ; 
but  a  few  hours  on  the  column  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  or  a  temporary  diet 
of  locusts  and  wild  honey,  might  have  purified  Sir  Charles's  exuberant 
self-satisfaction.  For  all  this,  he  is  not  without  a  certain  solid  merit,  and 
the  persons  by  whom  he  is  surrounded— on  whom  we  have  not  space  to 
dwell — have  a  large  share  of  the  vivacity  which  amuses  us  in  the  real 
men  and  women  of  their  time.  Their  talk  may  not  be  equal  to  that  in 
Boswell's  Johnson ;  but  it  is  animated  and  amusing,  and  they  compose 
a  gallery  of  portraits,  which  would  look  well  in  a  solid  red-bridt  mansion 
of  the  Georgian  era. 
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We  musty  howeyer,  leave  Sir  Charles,  to  say  a  few  words  tipon  that 
which  is  Bichardson's  real  masterpiece,  and  which,  in  spite  of  a  foil  share 
of  the  defects  we  haye  noticed  in  Grandison,  will  always  command  the 
admiration  of  persons  who  have  conrage  enough  to  get  through  eight 
Tolmoes  of  correspondence.  The  characters  of  the  little  world  in  which 
the  reader  will  pass  his  time,  are  in  some  cases  the  same  who  reappear  in 
Grandis<m.  The  Hvely  Lady  G.  in  the  last,  is  merely  a  new  version  of 
Miss  Howe  in  the  former.  Ckrissa  herself  is  Miss  Byron  nnder  altered 
eirenmstanoes,  and  receives  from  her  friends  the  same  shower  of  snperla- 
tiveSy  whenever  they  have  occasion  to  touch  upon  her  merits.  Bichardson*s 
ideal  ladj  is  not  at  first  sight  more  prepossessing  than  his  gentleman.  After 
Clarissa's  death,  her  friend  Miss  Howe  writes  a  glowing  panegyric  on  her 
character.  It  will  be  enough  to  give  the  distribution  of  her  time.  To  rest 
it  seems  she  allotted  six  hours  only.  Her  first  three  morning  hours  were 
devoted  to  study  and  to  writing  those  terribly  voluminous  letters  which,  as 
cme  would  have  thought,  must  have  consumed  a  still  longer  period.  Two 
hours  more  were  given  to  domestic  management,  for,  as  Miss  Howe 
explains,  **  she  was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  four  principal  rules  of  arith- 
metic.*' Five  hours  were  spent  in  musie,  drawing,  and  needlework,  this 
last  especially,  and  in  conversation  with  the  venerable  parson  of  the 
parish.  Two  hours  she  devoted  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and  as  it  was  hard 
to  resfariot  herself  to  this  allowance,  she  occasionally  gave  one  hour  more 
to  dinner-time  conversation.  One  hour  more  was  spent  in  visiting  the 
nd^booring  poor,  and  the  remaining  four  hours  to  supper  and  conver- 
sation. These  periods,  it  seems,  were  not  fixed  for  every  day ;  for  she  kept 
a  kind  of  running  account,  and  permitted  herself  to  have  an  occasional 
hoHday  by  drawing  upon  the  reserved  frmd  of  the  four  hours  for  supper. 

Betting  aside  tiie  fearfully  systematic  nature  of  this  arrangement, — ^the 
item  determination  to  live  by  rule  and  system, — ^it  must  be  admitted  that 
Miss  Harlowe  was  what  fi  called  by  ladies  a  very  <'  superior "  person. 
She  would  have  made  an  excellent  housekeeper,  or  even  a  respectable 
governess.  We  feel  a  certain  gratitude  to  her  for  devoting  four  hours 
to  supper;  and,  indeed,  Richardson's  characters  are  always  well  cared 
for  in  Ihe  victualling  department.  They  always  take  their  solid  three 
meals,  with  a  liberal  intercalation  of  dishes  of  tea  and  chocolate. 
Miss  Harlowe,  we  must  add,  knew  Latin,  although  her  quotations  of 
classical  authors  are  generally  taken  from  translations.  Her  successor. 
Miss  Byron,  was  not  allowed  this  accomplishment,  Bichardson's  doubts 
of  its  suitability  to  ladies  having  apparently  gathered  strength  in  the 
interval.  Notwithstanding  this  one  audacious  excursion  into  the  regions 
of  manly  knowledge.  Miss  Harlowe  appears  to  us  as,  in  the  main,  a 
healthy,  sensible  country  girl  of  the  period,  with  sound  sense,  the  highest 
respect  for  decorum,  and  an  exag^rated  regard  for  constituted,  especially 
patonal,  authority.  We  cannot  expect,  from  her,  any  of  the  outbreaks 
againrt  the  laws  of  society  customary  with  George  Sand's  heroines.  If 
aha  had  changed  places  with  Maggie  TuUiver,  she  would  have  accepted 
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the  socieiy  of  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  with  perfect  contentment,  respected 
all  the  £Eunilj  of  aunts  and  nncles,  and  never  repined  against  the  iyranny 
of  her  hrother  Tom.  She  would  have  been  conscious  of  no  vague  imagi- 
native yearnings,  nor  have  beaten  herself  against  the  narrow  bars  of  stolid 
custom.  She  would  have  laid  up  a  vast  store  of  linen,  and  walked  thank- 
fully in  the  path  chalked  out  for  her.  Certainly  she  would  never  have 
run  away  with  Mr.  Stephen  Guest  without  tyranny  of  a  much  moro 
tangible  kind  than  that  which  acts  only  through  the  finer  spiritual  tissues. 
When  Clarissa  went  off  with  Lovelace  it  was  not  because  she  had  unsatisfied 
aspirations  after  a  higher  order  of  life,  but  because  she  had  been  locked  up 
in  her  room,  as  a  solitary  prisoner,  and  her  family  had  tried  to  force  her 
into  marriage  with  a  man  whom  she  had  excellent  reasons  for  hating  and 
despising. 

Yet  the  long  tragedy  in  which  Clarissa  is  the  victim  is  not  the  less 
affecting  because  the  torments  are  of  an  intelligible  kind,  and  require  no 
highly-strung  sensibility  to  give  them  keenness.  The  heroine  is  first 
bullied  and  then  deserted  by  her  family,  cut  off  from  the  firiends  who 
have  a  desire  to  help  her,  and  handed  over  to  the  power  of  an  imscru- 
pulous  libertine.  When  she  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  the  most  callous  and 
prosaic  of  readers  must  feel  that  it  is  the  only  release  possible  for  her. 
And  in  the  gradual  development  of  his  plot,  the  slow  accumulation  of 
horrors  upon  the  head  of  a  virtuous  victim,  Richardson  shows  the  power 
which  places  him  in  the  front  rank  of  novelists,  and  finds  precisely  the 
field  in  which  his  method  is  most  effective  and  its  drawbacks  least 
annoying.  In  the  first  place,  in  spite  of  his  enormous  prolixity,  the 
interest  is  throughout  concentrated  upon  one  figure.  In  Sir  Charles 
Oraiidison  there  are  episodes  meant  to  illustrate  the  virtues  of  the 
''  next- to-divine  man  '*  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  main  narrative. 
In  Claiissa  every  subordinate  plot, — and  they  abound, — ^bears  imme- 
diately upon  the  central  action  of  the  story,  and  produces  a  constant 
alternation  of  hope  and  foreboding.  The  last  volumes,  indeed,  are 
dragged  out  in  a  way  which  is  injurious  in  several  respects.  Clarissa, 
to  use  Lord  Chesterfield's  expression  about  himself,  takes  an  uncon- 
scionable time  about  dying.  But  until  the  climax  is  reached,  we  see 
the  clouds  steadily  gathering,  and  yet  with  an  increasing  hope  that  they 
may  be  suddenly  cleared  up.  The  only  English  novel  which  produces 
a  similar  effect,  and  impresses  us  with  the  sense  of  an  inexorable  fate, 
slowly  but  steadily  approaching,  is  the  Btide  of  Lammermoor — ^in 
some  respects  the  best  and  most  artistic  of  Scott's  novels.  Superior 
as  is  Scott's  art  in  certain  directions,  we  scarcely  feel  the  same  interest 
in  his  chief  characters,  though  there  is  the  same  unity  of  construction. 
We  cannot  feel  for  the  Master  of  Bavenswood  the  sympathy  which 
Clarissa  extorts.  For  in  Clarissa's  profound  distress  we  lose  sight  of 
the  narrow  round  of  respectabilities  in  which  her  earlier  life  is  passed ; 
the  petty  pompousness,  the  intense  propriety  which  annoy  us  in  Sir 
Cliarles   Grandison  disappear  or  become   pathetic.    When  people  are 
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dying  of  broken  hearts,  wo  forget  their  little  absnrdities  of  costome. 
A  more  powerfbl  note  is  sounded,  and  the  little  superficial  absurdities 
are  forgotten.  We  laugh  at  the  first  feminine  description  of  her  dress — 
a  Brussels-laee  cap,  with  sky-blue  ribbon,  pale  crimson  coloured  paduasoy, 
with  cuSb  embroidered  in  a  running  pattern  of  violets  and  their  leaves ; 
bat  we  are  more  disposed  to  cry  (if  many  novels  have  not  exhausted  all 
our  powers  of  weeping)  when  we  come  to  the  final  scene.  **  One  faded 
cheek  rested  upon  the  good  woman*s  bosom,  the  kindly  warmth  of  which 
had  overspread  it  with  a  famt  but  charming  flush ;  the  other  paler  and 
hollow,  as  if  aheady  iced  over  by  death.  Her  hands,  white  as  the  lily, 
vith  her  meandering  veins  more  transparently  blue  than  ever  I  had  seen 
even  hers,  hanging  lifelessly,  one  before  her,  the  other  grasped  by  the 
ri^  hand  of  the  kindly  widow,  whose  tears  bedewed  the  sweet  face  which 
her  motherly  bosom  supported,  though  unfelt  by  the  fair  sleeper;  and 
either  insensibly  to  the  good  woman,  or  what  she  would  not  disturb  her 
to  wipe  off  or  to  change  her  posture.  Her  aspect  was  sweetly  calm  and 
serene ;  and  though  she  started  now  and  then,  yet  her  sleep  seemed  easy ; 
her  breath  indeed  short  and  quick,  but  tolerably  free,  and  not  hke  that  of 
a  dying  person.'*  Allowing  for  the  queer  grammar,  this  is  surely  a 
touching  and  simple  picture,  and  suggests  the  existence  of  some  true 
appreeiation  of  nature  even  in  that  age  of  buckram  and  padding.  The 
epistolary  method,  though  it  has  its  dangers,  lends  itself  well  to  heighten 
our  interest.  Where  tiie  object  is  rather  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies 
than  to  give  elaborate  analyses  of  character,  or  complicated  narratives  of 
incident,  it  is  as  well  to  let  the  persons  speak  for  themselves.  A  hero 
cannot  conveniently*  say,  like  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  "  See  how  virtuous 
and  brave  and  modest  I  am;*'  nor  is  it  easy  to  make  a  story  clear  when 
it  has  to  be  broken  up  and  distributed  amongst  people  speaking  from 
different  points  of  view ;  it  is  hard  to  make  the  testimonies  of  the  different 
witnesses  fit  into  each  other  neatly.  But  a  cry  of  agony  can  come  from  no 
other  quarter  so  effectively  as  from  the  sufferer's  own  mouth.  Clarissa 
Uarlowe  is  in  &ct  one  long  lamentation,  passing  gradually  from  a  tone 
of  indignant  complaint  to  one  of  despair,  and  rising  at  the  end  to  Christian 
resignation.  So  prolonged  a  performance  in  every  key  of  human  misery 
is  indeed  painful  from  its  monotony ;  and  we  may  admit  that  a  limited 
selectimi  from  the  correspondence,  passing  through  more  rapid  gradations, 
would  be  more  effective.  We  might  be  spared  some  of  the  elaborate 
speculations  upon  various  phases  of  the  affair  which  pass  away  without 
any  permanent  effect.  Richardson  seems  to  be  scarcely  content  even 
with  drawing  his  characters  as  large  as  life;  he  wishes  to  apply  a 
magnifying-glass.  Yet,  even  in  this  incessant  repetition  there  is  a  certain 
element  of  power.  We  are  forced  to  drain  every  drop  in  the  cup,  and  to 
appreciate  every  ingredient  which  adds  bitterness  to  its  flavour.  We  are 
annoyed  and  wearied  at  times ;  but  as  we  read  we  not  only  wonder  at  the 
number  of  variations  performed  upon  one  tune,  but  feel  that  he  has 
(oeceeded  in  thoroughly  forcing  upon  our  minds,  by  incessant  hammering, 
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the  impreBsion  wbioh  be  desires  to  produce.  If  the  blows  are  not  all  very 
powerful,  eacb  blow  tells.  Tbere  is  Bomething  impressiye  in  the  intensitj 
of  purpose  which  keeps  one  end  in  view  through  so  elaborate  a  process, 
and  the  skill  which  forms  such  a  multitudinous  Tariefy  of  parts  into  one 
artistic  whole.  The  proportions  of  this  gigantic  growth  are  preserved 
with  a  skill  which  would  be  singular  eyen  in  the  normal  scale ;  a  respect 
in  which  most  giants,  whether  human  or  literary,  are  apt  to  break  down. 

To  make  the  story  complete,  the  plot  should  haye  been  as  effectiyely 
conceiyed  as  Clarissa  herself,  and  the  other  characters  should  be  equally 
worthy  of  their  position.  Here  there  are  certain  drawbacks.  The  plot, 
it  might  easily  be  shown,  is  utterly  incredible.  Bichardson  has  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  preyenting  hb  heroine  from  escaping,  and  at  times 
we  must  not  look  too  closely  for  fear  of  detecting  the  flimsy  nature  of  her 
imaginaiy  chains.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for  looking  closely;  bo 
long  as  the  situations  bring  out  the  desired  sentiment,  we  may  accept 
them  for  the  nonce,  without  asking  whether  they  could  possibly  haye 
occurred.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  judge  of  the  consistency  of  the 
chief  agent  in  the  persecution.  Loyelace  is  by  far  the  most  ambitious 
character  that  Bichardson  has  attempted.  To  heap  together  a  mass  of 
yirtues,  and  christen  the  result  Olarissa  Harlowe  or  Oharles  Chtmdison,  is 
comparatiyely  easy ;  but  it  is  a  harder  task  to  compose  a  yillain,  who 
shall  be  by  nature  a  deyil,  and  yet  capable  of  imposing  upon  an  angel. 
Some  of  Richardson's  judicious  critics  declared  that  he  must  haye  been 
himself  a  man  of  yicious  life  or  he  could  neyer  haye  described  a  libertine 
so  yiyidly.  This  is  one  of  the  smart  sayings  which  are  obyionsly  the 
proper  thing  to  say,  but  which,  notwithstanding,  are  little  better  than  silly. 
Loyelace  is  eyidently  a  fancy  character— if  we  may  use  the  expression. 
He  bears  not  a  single  mark  of  being  painted  from  life,  and  is  formed  by 
the  simple  process  of  putting  together  the  most  brilliant  qualities  which 
his  creator  could  deyise  to  meet  the  occasion.  We  do  not  say  tiiat  the 
result  is  psychologically  impossible ;  for  it  would  be  very  rash  to 
dogmatize  on  any  such  question.  No  one  can  say  what  strange  amalgams 
of  virtue  and  vice  may  have  sufficient  stability  to  hold  together  during  a 
journey  through  this  world.  But  it  is  plain  that  Lovelace  is  not  a  result 
of  observation,  but  an  almost  fantastic  mixture  of  qualities  intended  to  fit 
him  for  the  difficult  part  he  has  to  play.  To  exalt  Clarissa,  for  example, 
Lovelace's  family  are  represented  as  all  along  earnestly  desirous  of  a 
marriage  between  them ;  and  Lovelace  has  every  conceivable  motive, 
including  the  desire  to  avoid  hanging,  for  agreeing  to  the  match.  His 
refusal  is  unintelligible,  and  Richardson  has  to  supply  him  with  a  reason 
so  absurd  and  so  diabolical  that  we  cannot  believe  in  it ;  it  reminds  us 
of  Hamlet's  objecting  to  killing  his  uncle  whilst  at  prayers,  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  be  sending  him  straight  to  heaven.  But  we  may,  if  we 
please,  consider  Hamlet*8  conceit  as  a  mere  pretext  invented  to  excuse 
his  irresolution  to  himself:  whereas  Lovelace  speculates  so  long  and  so 
seriously  upon  the  marriage,  that  we  are  bound  to  consider  his  forfetched 
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aigomenis  as  sincere.  And  the  supposition  makes  his  \nokedness 
gntoitoiiS)  if  we  belieye  in  his  sanity.  Lovelace  suffers,  again,  from  the 
same  necessity  iniiich  iigures  Sir  Charles  Grandison;  as  the  virtuous 
hfflro  has  to  be  always  expatiating  on  his  own  virtues,  the  vicious  hero 
has  to  boast  ci  his  own  vices ;  it  is  true  that  this  is,  in  an  artistic  sense, 
the  least  repulsive  habit  of  the  two  ;  for  it  gives  reason  for  hating  not  a 
hero  but  a  villain  ;  unluckily  it  is  also  a  reason  for  refusing  to  believe  in 
his  existence.  The  improbability  of  a  thoroughpaced  scoundrel  writing 
daily  elaborate  confdssions  of  his  criminality  to  a  friend,  even  when  the 
friend  condemns  him,  and  expatiating  upon  atrocities  that  deserved 
hanging,  justifying  his  vices  on  principle,  is  rather  too  glaring  to  be 
admissible.  And  by  another  odd  inconsistency,  Lovelace  is  described  as 
being  all  the  time  a  steady  believer  in  eternal  punishment  and  a  rebuker 
of  sceptics — Richardson  being  apparently  of  opinion  that  infidelity  would 
be  too  bad  to  be  introduced  upon  the  stage,  though  a  vice  might  be 
described  in  detail.  A  man  who  has  broken  through  all  moral  laws 
might  be  allowed  a  little  freethinking.  We  might  add  that  Lovelace,  in 
spite  of  the  cleverness  attributed  to  him,  is  reaUy  a  most  imbecile 
schema ;  the  first  principle  of  a  villain  should  be  to  tell  as  few  lies  as 
will  serve  his  purpose ;  but  Lovelace  invents  such  elaborate  and 
complicated  plots,  presenting  so  many  chances  of  detection  and  intro- 
ducing so  many  parsons  into  his  secrets,  that  it  is  evident  that  in  real 
life  he  would  have  broken  down  in  a  week. 

Chranting  the  high  improbability  of  Lovelace  as  a  real  living  human 
being,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he  has  every  merit  but  that  of  existence. 
The  letters  which  he  writes  are  the  most  animated  in  the  voluminous 
correspondence.  The  respectable  domestic  old  printer,  who  boasted  of 
the  perfect  purity  of  his  own  life,  seems  to  have  thrown  himself  with 
special  gusto  into  the  character  of  a  heartless  reprobate.  He  must  have 
felt  a  certain  piquancy  in  writing  down  the  most  atrocious  sentiments  in 
his  own  respectable  parlour.  He  would  show  that  the  quiet  humdrum 
old  tradesman  could  be  on  paper  as  sprightly  and  audacious  as  the  most 
profligate  man  about  town.  As  quiet  people  are  apt  to  do,  he  probably 
exaggerated  the  enormities  which  such  men  would  openly  avow;  he 
fencied  that  the  world  beyond  his  little  circle  was  a  wilderness  of  wild 
beasts  who  could  gnash  their  teeth  and  show  their  daws  after  a  terribly 
ostentatious  fashion  in  their  own  dens ;  they  doubtless  gloated  upon  all 
the  innocent  sheep  whom  they  had  devoured  without  any  shadow  of 
r^icence.  And  he  had  a  fancy  that,  in  their  way,  they  were  amusing 
monsters  too  ;  Lovelace  is  a  lady's  villain  as  Grandison  is  a  lady's  hero ; 
he  is  designed  by  a  person  inexperienced  even  in  the  observation  of  vice. 
Indeed,  he  would  exaggerate  the  charu^  a  good  deal  more  than  the  atrocity. 
We  must  also  admit  that  when  the  old  printer  was  put  upon  his  mettle 
be  could  be  very  lively  indeed.  Lovelace,  like  everybody  else,  is  at  times 
unmereifully  prolix ;  he  never  leaves  us  to  guess  any  detail  for  ourselves ; 
bat  he  is  spirited,  eloquent,  and  a  thoroughly  fine  gentleman  after  the 
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Chesterfield  type.  Richardson  lectures  as  very  serionslj  on  the  evil  resnlta 
which  are  sore  to  foUow  bad  courses ;  but  he  eyidentlj  holds  in  his  heart, 
that,  till  the  Nemesis  descends,  the  libertines  are  £Etr  the  most  amusing 
part  of  the  world.  In  Sir  Charles  Grandison's  company,  wo  should  be 
treated  to  an  intolerable  deal  of  sermonizing,  with  an  occasional  descent 
into  the  regions  of  humour — but  the  humour  is  always  admitted  under 
protest.  With  Lovelace  we  mi^t  hear  some  very  questionable  morality, 
but  there  would  be  a  never-ceasing  flow  of  sparkling  witticisms.  The 
doviVs  advocate  has  the  laugh  distinctly  on  his  side,  whatever  may  bo 
said  of  the  argument.  Finally,  we  may  say  that  Lovelace,  if  too  obviously 
constructed  to  work  the  plot,  certainly  works  it  well.  "When  we  coolly 
dissect  him  and  ask  whether  he  could  ever  have  existed,  we  may  be  forced 
to  reply  in  the  negative.  But  whilst  we  read  we  forget  to  criticize ;  he 
seems  to  possess  more  vitality  than  most  living  men ;  he  is  so  full  of 
eloquent  brag,  and  audacious  sophistry,  and  unblushing  impudence,  that  he 
fascinates  us  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  bewildered  Clarissa.  The  dragon 
who  is  to  devour  the  maiden  comes  with  all  the  flash  and  ghtter  and  over- 
powering whirl  of  wings  that  can  be  desired.  He  seems  to  be  irresistible — 
we  admire  him  and  hate  him,  and  some  time  elapses  before  we  begin  to 
suspect  that  he  is  merely  a  stage  dragon,  and  not  one  of  those  who  really 
walk  this  earth. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  our  analysis,  it  seems  clear  that 
Richardson  was  a  man  of  true  genius  ;  and  we  can  distinguish  the  points 
of  analogy  between  him  and  the  French  school,  at  first  sight  so  distinct 
in  their  method,  and  who  yet  express  so  warm  an  admiration  for  his 
talents.  His  defects  are  obvious,  and  in  large  degree  due  to  his  era. 
He  knows,  for  example,  nothing  of  the  influence  of  Nature.  There  is 
scarcely  throughout  his  books  one  description  showing  the  power  of 
appealing  to  emotions  through  scenery  claimed  by  every  modem  scribbler. 
In  passing  the  Alps,  the  only  remark  which  one  of  his  characters  has  to 
make,  beyond  describing  the  horrible  dangers  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  is  that 
'<  every  object  which  here  presents  itself  is  excessively  miserable.*'  His 
ideal  scenery  is  a  ^  Marge  and  convenient  country-house,  situated  in  a 
spacious  park,'*  with  plenty  of  "  fine  prospects,"  which  you  are  expected 
to  view  firom  a  **  neat  but  plain  villa,  built  in  the  rustic  taste."  And  his 
views  of  morality  are  as  contracted  as  his  taste  in  landscapes.  The  most 
distinctive  article  of  his  creed  is  that  children  should  have  a  reverence  for 
their  parents,  which  would  be  exaggerated  in  the  slave  of  an  Eastern 
despot.  We  can  pardon  Clarissa  for  refusing  to  die  happy  until  her  stupid 
and  ni-tempered  old  father  has  revoked  a  curse  which  he  bestowed  upon 
her.  But  we  cannot  quite  excuse  Sir  Charles  Grandison  for  writing  in 
this  fashion  to  his  disreputable  old  parent,  who  has  asked  his  consent  to  a 
certain  family  arrangement  in  which  he  had  a  legal  right  to  be  consulted. 

"  As  for  myself,"  he  says,  "  I  cannot  have  one  objection ;  but  what 
am  I  in  this  case  9  My  sister  is  wholly  my  father's  ;  I  also  am  his.  The 
consideration  he  gives  me  in  this  instance,  confounds  me.     It  binds  me  to 
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him  in  double  daiy.  It  would  look  like  taking  advantage  of  it,  were  I  so 
much  as  to  offer  my  humble  opinion,  unless  he  were  pleased  to  command 
it  from  me." 

Even  one  of  Richardson's  abject  lady-correspondents  was  revolted  by 
this  exaggerated  servility.  But  narrow  as  his  vision  might  be  in  some 
directions,  his  genius  is  not  the  less  genuine.  He  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  power  which  a  real  artistic  insight  may  exhibit  under  the  most 
disadvantageous  forms.  To  realise  his  characteristic  power,  we  should 
take  one  of  the  great  French  novelists  whom  we  admire  for  the  exquisite 
proportions  of  his  story,  the  unity  of  the  interest  and  the  skill — so  unlike 
our  common  English  clumsiness — ^with  which  all  details  are  duly  sub- 
ordmated*  He  should  have,  too,  the  comparative  weakness  of  French 
novelists,  a  defective  perception  of  character,  a  certain  unwillingness  in 
art  as  in  politics  to  allow  individual  peculiarities  to  interfere  with  the  main 
flow  of  events ;  £»r,  admitting  the  great  excellence  of  his  minor  performers, 
Richardson's  most  elaborately  designed  characters  are  so  artificial  that  they 
derive  their  interest  from  the  events  in  which  they  play  their  parts,  rather 
ihtok  give  interest  to  them — little  as  he  may  have  intended  it.  Then  we 
most  cause  our  imaginary  Frenchman  to  transmigrate  into  the  body  of  a 
small,  plump,  weakly  printer  of  the  eighteenth  century.  We  may  leave 
him  a  £ur  share  of  his  vivacity,  though  considerably  narrowing  his  views  of 
life  and  morality ;  but  we  must  surround  him  with  a  court  of  silly  women 
whose  incessant  flatteries  must  generate  in  him  an  unnatural  propensity 
to  twaddle.  All  the  gossipping  propensities  of  his  nature  will  grow 
to  unhealthy  luxuriance  under  this  unnatural  stimulant,  and  the  fine 
edge  of  his  wit  will  be  somewhat  dulled  in  the  process.  He  will 
thus  become  capable  of  being  a  bore — a  thing  which  is  impossible  to 
any  unsophisticated  Frenchman.  In  this  way  we  might  obtain  a  Uterary 
product  so  anomalous  in  appearance  as  Clatissa^-t^  story  in  which  a  most 
affecting  situation  is  drawn  with  extreme  power,  and  yet  so  overlaid  with 
twaddle,  so  unmercifully  protracted  and  spun  out  as  to  be  almost  unreadable 
to  the  present  generation.  But  to  complete  Richardson,  we  must  inoculate 
him  with  the  propensities  of  another  school :  we  must  give  him  a  liberal 
share  of  the  feminine  sensitiveness  and  closeness  of  observation  of  which 
Miss  Austen  is  the  great  example.  And  perhaps,  to  fill  in  the  last  details 
he  ought,  in  addition,  to  have  a  dash  of  the  more  unctuous  and  offensive 
variety  of  the  dissenting  preacher — ^for  we  know  not  where  else  to  look  for 
the  astonishing  and  often  ungrammatical  fluency  by  which  he  is  possessed, 
ai^  which  makes  his  best  passages  remind  us  of  the  marvellous  malleability 
of  some  precious  metals. 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

Castello. 

ASTELLO  had  now  beeome  a  very 
dreary  abode.  Lord  and  Lady 
Culdoff  had  taken  their  departure 
for  Paris.  Temple  had  gone  np  to 
town  to  try  and  manage  an  exchange, 
if  by  good  luck  any  one  coold  be 
found  to  belieye  that  Bogota  was  a 
desirable  residence,  and  a  fine  fi^d 
for  budding  diplomacies ;  and  none 
remained  but  Nelly  and  Augustas  to 
relieye  each  other  in  watches  besido 
their  &ther*s  sick-bed. 

Young  and  little  e2peria:ioed  in 
life  as  she  was,  NeUy  proved  a  great 
comfort  and  support  to  her  brother 
in  these  trying  hours.  At  first  he 
told  her  nothing  of  the  doubts  and 
fears  that  beset  him.  In  fact  tiiey 
had  assumed  no  shape  sufficient^ 
palpable  to  convey. 
It  was  his  daily  custom  to  go  over  the  letters  that  each  morning 
brought,  and  in  a  few  words — ^the  very  fewest  he  could  employ — acquaint 
Mr.  Underwood,  the  junior  partner,  of  his  father's  precarious  state,  and 
protest  against  being  able  in  the  slightest  degree  to  offer  any  views  or 
guidance  as  to  the  conduct  of  matters  of  business.  These  would  now  and 
then  bring  replies  in  a  tone  that  showed  how  Uttle  Underwood  himself  was 
acquainted  with  many  of  the  transactions  of  the  house,  and  how  completely 
he  was  accustomed  to  submit  himself  to  Colonel  Bramleig^'s  guidance. 
Even  in  his  affected  retirement  from  business  Bramleigh  had  not  with- 
drawn from  the  direction  of  the  weightiest  of  the  matters  which  regarded 
the  firm,  and  jealously  refused  any — ^the  slightest — attempt  of  his  partner 
.  to  influence  his  judgment. 

One  of  Underwood's  letters  completely  puzzled  Augustus :  not  only  by 
the  obscurity  of  its  wording,  but  by  the  evident  trace  in  it  of  the  writer's 
own  inability  to  explain  his  meaning.  There  was  a  passage  which  ran 
thus : — **  Mr.  Sedley  was  down  again,  and  this  time  the  amount  is  two 
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thonsand  five  hnndred,  and  though  I  begged  he  would  give  me  time  to 
eommanieate  with  jon  before  hononring  so  weighty  a  draft,  he  replied — ^I 
take  pains  to  record  his  exaet  words : — *  There  is  no  time  for  this ;  I  shall 
think  myself  very  fortunate,  and  deem  Colonel  Bramleigh  more  fortmiate 
still,  if  I  am  not  forced  to  call  upon  you  for  four  times  as  mnch  within  a 
fortnight.'  *'    After  referring  to  other  matters,  there  was  this  at  the  end  of 

the  letter, — "  S has  just  repaid  the  amomit  he  so  lately  drew  in  the 

bank ; — ^he  appeared  chagrined  and  out  of  spirits,  merely  saying,  *  Tell  the 
Colonel  the  negotiation  has  broke  down,  and  that  I  will  write  to-morrow.'  " 

The  promised  letter  from  Sedley  had  not  come,  but  in  its  place  was  a 
telegram,  saying,  <<  I  find  I  mnst  see  and  speak  with  yon ;  I  shall  go  oyer 
by  Saturday,  and  be  with  you  on  Sunday  morning." 

"  Of  course  he  cannot  see  papa,"  said  Nelly ;  <<  the  doctor  more  strongly 
than  STBT  insists  on  perfect  repose." 

«  And  it's  little  worth  his  while  to  make  the  journey  to  see  tn^,"  said 
he  dispiritedly. 

**  Perhaps  he  only  wants  your  sanction,  your  concurrence,  to  something 
he  thinks  it  wise  to  do, — ^who  knows  f  " 

"  Just  80,  Nelly ;  who  knows  ?  All  these  weighty  speculations  entered 
into  to  oonvert  thousands  into  tens  of  thousands  haye  no  sympathy  of 
mine.  I  see  no  olject  in  such  wealth.  The  accumulation  of  what  neyer 
spares  one  a  moment  for  its  ezgoyment,  seems  to  me  as  foolish  as  the  man 
who  would  pass  his  life  scaling  a  mountain  to  obtain  a  yiew,  and  drop 
down  ci  fittiguo  before  he  had  once  ei^oyed  it.  You  and  I,  I  take  it, 
would  be  satisfied  with  far  humbler  fortune  ?  " 

**  Yon  and  I,  Gusty,"  said  she,  laughingly,  <'  are  the  ignoble  members 
(^this&inily." 

*'  Then  here  comes  another  difficulty ;  Sedley  will  at  once  see  that  I 
have  not  shtf  ed  my  fother's  confidence,  and  he  will  be  yery  cautious  about 
teOiBg  me  of  matters  which  haye  not  been  entrusted  to  me  already." 

*'  Perhaps  we  are  only  worrying  oursehes  for  nothing.  Gusty.  Perhaps 
there  are  no  secrets  after  all ;  or  at  worst,  only  those  trade  secrets  which 
are  great  mysteries  in  the  counting-house,  but  haye  no  interest  for  any  not 
deep  in  speculation." 

"If  I  only  thought  sof 

"  Haye  you  sufficient  confidence  in  Mr.  Cutbill  to  take  him  into  your 
counsel  ?  he  will  bo  back  here  to-morrow." 

"Scarcely,  Nelly.  I  do  not  exactly  distrust, — ^but  I  can't  say  that  I 
like  him." 

"I  hated  hhn  at  first,  but  either  I  haye  got  used  to  his  vulgarity,  or 
I&ncy  that  he  is  really  good-natured,  or,  firom  whatever  the  cause,  I 
incline  to  like  him  better  than  when  he  came,  and  certainly  he  behaved 
wen  to  poor  Jack." 

"  Ah,  there's  another  trouble  that  I  have  not  thought  of.  Jack,  who 
does  not  appear  to  know  how  ill  my  poor  father  is,  asks  if  he  could  not  be 
bduced  to  write  to — somebody, — I  forget  whom,  in  his  behalf.    In  fact. 
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Nelly,  there  is  not  a  comer  without  its  special  difficulty,  and  I  verily 
believe  there  never  was  a  man  less  made  to  meet  them  than  myself." 

<'  1*11  take  as  much  of  the  load  as  I  have  strength  for/'  said  she,  quietly. 

"  I  know  that;  I  know  it  well,  Nelly.  I  can  scarcely  say  what  I'd 
do  without  you  now.  Here  comes  the  doctor.  I'm  very  anxious  to  hear 
what  he'll  say  this  evening." 

Belton  had  made  a  long  visit  to  the  sick-room,  and  his  look  was  graver 
than  usual  as  he  came  down  the  stairs.  ^*  His  head  is  full  of  business  ; 
he  will  give  his  brain  no  respite,"  said  he  ;  *^  but  for  that,  I'd  not  call  his 
case  hopeless.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  let  him  suppose  that  all  the 
important  matters  which  weigh  upon  him  were  in  safe  hands  and  in  good 
guidance?" 

Augustus  shook  his  head  doubtingly 

**  At  least  could  he  not  be  persuaded  to  suffer  some  one — ^yourself,  for 
instance — to  take  the  control  of  such  afiairs  as  require  prompt  action  till 
such  time  as  he  may  be  able  to  resume  their  management  himself  ?  " 

<<  I  doubt  it,  doctor ;  I  doubt  it  much.  Men  who,  like  my  f&ther,  have 
had  to  deal  with  vast  and  weighty  interests,  grow  to  feel  that  inexperienced 
people — of  my  own  stamp,  for  instance — are  but  sorry  substitutes  in  time 
of  difficulty ;  and  I  have  more  than  once  heard  him  say,  *  I'd  rather  lash 
the  tiller  and  go  below,  than  give  over  the  helm  to  a  bad  steersman.*  " 

**  I  would  begin,"  continued  the  doctor,  **  by  forbidding  him  all  access 
to  his  letters.  You  must  have  seen  how  nervous  and  excited  he  becomes 
as  the  hour  of  the  post  draws  nigh.  I  think  I  shall  take  this  responsibility 
on  myself." 

**  I  wish  you  would." 

**  He  has  given  me  in  some  degree  the  opportuniiy,  for  he  has  already 
asked  when  he  might  have  strength  enough  to  dictate  a  letter,  and  I  have 
replied  that  I  would  be  guided  by  the  state  in  which  I  may  find  him 
to-morrow  for  the  answer.  My  impression  is  that  what  he  calls  a  letter  is 
in  reality  a  will.    Are  you  aware  whether  he  has  yet  made  one  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  of  my  father's  affiiurs." 

''The  next  twelve  hours  will  decide  much,"  said  the  doctor,  as  he 
moved  away,  and  Augustus  sat  pondering  alone  over  what  he  had  said, 
and  trying  to  work  out  in  his  mind  whether  his  father's  secrets  involved 
anything  deeper  and  more  serious  than  the  complications  of  business  and 
the«knotty  combinations  of  weighty  afiiftirs. 

Wearied  out — for  he  had  been  up  the  greater  part  of  the  night — and 
fatigued,  he  fell  off  at  last  into  a  heavy  sleep,  from  which  he  was  awoke 
by  Nelly,  who,  gently  leaning  on  his  shoulder,  whispered,  **  Mr.  Sedley 
has  come,  Gusty ;  he  is  at  supper  in  the  oak-parlour.  I  told  him  I  thought 
you  had  gone  to  lie  down  for  an  hour,  for  I  knew  you  were  tired." 

*'  No,  not  tired,  Nelly,"  said  he,  arousing  himself,  half-ashamed  of  being 
caught  asleep.  '*  I  came  in  here  to  think,  and  I  believe  I  dropped  into  a 
doze.     What  is  he  like,  this  Mr.  Sedley  ?     What  manner  of  man  is  he  ?  " 

''Ho  is  small  and  grey,  with  a  slight  stoop,  and  a  formal  sort  of 
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manner.  I  don't  like  him.  I  mean  his  manner  checked  and  repelled 
me,  and  I  was  glad  to  get  away  from  him." 

"  My  &ther  thinks  highly  of  his  integrity,  I  know." 

**  Yes,  I  am  aware  of  that.  He  is  an  excellent  person,  I  helieye ; 
ra&er  non-attractiye." 

"  Well,"  said  he,  with  a  half-sigh,  <*  I'll  go  and  see  whether  my  impres- 
sion of  him  be  the  same  as  yonrs.     Will  you  come  in,  Nelly  ?  " 

"  Not  unless  you  particularly  wish  it,"  said  she,  gravely. 

"  No ;  I  make  no  point  of  it,  Nelly.     I'll  see  you  again  by-and-by." 

Augustus  found  Mr.  Sedley  over  his  wine.  He  had  despatched  a  hasty 
meal,  and  was  engaged  looking  over  a  mass  of  papers  and  letters  with 
which  a  black  leather-bag  at  his  side  seemed  to  be  filled.  After  a  few 
words  of  greeting,  received  by  the  visitor  with  a  formal  politeness,  Augustus 
proceeded  to  explain  how  his  father's  state  precluded  all  questions  of 
business,  and  that  the  injunetions  of  the  doctor  were  positive  on  this  head. 

"  His  mind  is  dear,  however,  isn't  it  ?"  asked  Sedley. 

"  Perfectly.  He  has  never  wandered,  except  in  the  few  moments  after 
deep." 

"  1  take  it,  I  shall  be  permitted  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly ;  if  the  doctor  makes  no  objection,  you  shall." 

"And  possibly,  too,  I  may  be  allowed  to  ask  him  a  question  or  two  ? 
Matters  which  I  know  he  will  be  well  prepared  to  answer  me." 

"I  am  not  so  confident  about  tihat.  Within  the  last  hour  Doctor 
Bdton  has  declared  perfect  quiet,  perfect  repose,  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  my  father." 

"  Is  it  not  possible,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  that  I  may  be  able  to  contribute 
to  this  state  by  setting  your  father's  mind  at  rest,  with  reference  to  what 
may  press  very  heavily  on  him  ?  " 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  answer,"  said  Augustus,  cautiously. 

"  Well,"  said  Sedley,  pushing  back  his  chair  from  the  table,  **  if  I  am 
not  permitted  to  see  Colonel  Bramleigh,  I  shall  have  made  this  journey  for 
nothing — ^without,  sir,' that  you  will  accede  to  occupy  your  father's  position, 
and  give  your  sanction  to  a  line  of  action  ?  " 

"  You  know  my  father,  Mr.  Sedley,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  so 
presumptuous  a  step  on  my  part  might  be  resented  by  him." 

''Under  ordinary  circumstances  I  am  sure  he  would  resent  such 
mterference,  but  here,  in  the  present  critical  emergency,  he  might  feel — 
and  not  without  reason,  perhaps, — displeased  at  your  want  of  decision." 

"  But  when  I  tell  you,  Mr.  Sedley,  that  I  know  nothing  of  business, 
that  I  know  no  more  of  the  share  list  than  I  do  of  Sanscrit,  that  I  never 
followed  the  rise  and  ML  of  the  funds,  and  am  as  ignorant  of  what 
influences  the  exchanges  as  I  am  of  what  affects  the  tides ;  when  I  havo 
told  you  all  this,  you  will,  I  am  sure,  see  that  any  opinion  of  mine  must 
be  utterly  valueless." 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  that  I'd  have  selected  you  if 
I  wanted  a  guide  to  a  great  speculation  or  a  large  investment ;  but  the 
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business  which  has  brought  me  down  here  i^  not  of  this  nature*  It  19 
besides  a  question  as  to  which,  in  the  common  course  of  events,  jon  might 
be  obliged  to  determine  what  line  you  would  adopt.  After  your  fisither, 
you  are  the  head  of  this  family,  and  I  think  it  is  time  you  should  learn 
that  you  may  be  called  upon  to-morrow  or  next  day  to  defend  your  righti 
not  only  to  your  property,  but  to  your  name." 

'*  For  heaven's  sake,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Be  calm,  sir,  and  grant  me  a  patient  hearing,  and  you  shall  hear  the 
subject  on  which  I  have  come  to  obtain  your  £Ekther's  opinion,  and  failing 
that,  yours — for,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  a  day  or  two  more  may 
make  the  case  one  fbr  your  own  decision.  And  now,  without  entering 
into  the  history  of  the  affair,  I  will  simply  say  that  an  old  claim  against 
your  father's  entailed  estates  has  been  recently  revived,  and  under 
circumstances  of  increased  importance ;  that  I  have  been  for  some  time 
back  in  negotiation  to  arrange  this  matter  by  a  compromise,  and  with  eveiy 
hope  of  success ;  but  that  the  negotiations  have  been  unexpectedly  broken 
off  by  the  demands  of  ihe  claimant— demands  so  far  above  all  calculation, 
and  indeed  I  may  say  above  all  fiedmess — ^that  I  have  come  over  to  ask 
whether  your  father  will  accede  to  them  or  accept  the  issue  of  the  law  as 
to  his  right." 

Augustus  sat  like  one  stunned  by  a  heavy  blow,  not  utterly  uncon- 
scious, but  so  much  overcome  and  so  confused  that  he  could  not  venture 
to  utter  a  word. 

^'  I  see  I  have  shocked  you  by  my  news,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  but  these  are 
things  not  to  be  told  by  halves." 

**  I  know  nothing  of  all  this ;  I  never  so  much  as  heard  of  it,"  gasped 
out  Augustus.     <<  Tell  me  all  that  you  know  about  it." 

'<  That  would  be  a  somewhat  long  story,"  said  the  other,  smiling, 
**  but  I  can,  in  a  short  space,  tell  you  enough  to  put  the  main  facts  before 
you,  and  enable  you  to  see  that  the  case  is,  with  all  its  difficulties  of  proof, 
a  very  weighty  and  serious  one,  and  not  to  be  dismissed,  as  your  £ftther 
once  opined,  as  the  mere  menace  of  a  needy  adventurer." 

With  as  much  brevity  as  the  narrative  permitted,  Sedley  told  the  stoiy 
of  Pracontal's  claim.  It  was,  he  said,  an  old  demand  revived ;  but  under 
circumstances  that  showed  that  the  claimant  had  won  over  adherents  to 
his  cause,  and  that  some  men  with  means  to  bring  the  case  to  trial  had 
espoused  his  side.  Pracontal's  father,  added  he,  was  easily  dealt  with  ; 
ho  was  a  vulgar  fellow,  of  dissipated  habits  and  wasteful  ways ;  but  his 
taste  for  plot  and  intrigue — very  serious  conspiracies  too  at  times — ^had 
so  much  involved  him  that  he  was  seldom  able  to  show  himself,  and  could 
only  resort  to  letter-writing  to  press  his  demands.  In  fact,  it  was  always 
his  lot  to  be  in  hiding  on  this  charge  or  that,  and  the  poUce  of  half  Europe 
were  eager  in  pursuit  of  him.  With  a  man  so  deeply  compromised,  almost 
outlawed  over  the  whole  Continent,  it  was  not  difficult  to  treat,  and  it 
happened  more  than  once  that  he  was  for  years  without  anything  being 
heard  of  him  ;  and,  in  fact,  it  was  clear  that  he  only  preferred  his  claim 
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9B  a  means  of  laising  a  little  money,  when  all  other  means  of  obtaining 
sai^Ues  had  flailed  him.  At  last,  news  of  his  death  arrived — he  died  at 
Maaid  Video — and  it  was  believed  that  he  had  never  married,  and  con- 
sequently that  his  claim,  if  it  deserved  such  a  name,  died  with  him.  It 
was  only  three  years  ago,  that  the  demand  was  revived,  and  this  man, 
M.  Anatole  Pracontal  as  he  called  himself,  using  his  maternal  name, 
speared  in  the  field  as  the  rightfdl  owner  of  the  Bramleigh  estates. 

<*  Kow  this  man  is  a  very  difOsrent  sort  of  person  from  his  father.  He 
has  been  well  edacated,  mixed  mneh  with  the  world,  and  has  the  manners  ' 
and  bearing  of  a  gentleman.  I  have  not  been  able  to  kam  much  of  his 
career ;  but  I  know  that  he  served  as  a  Heotenant  in  a  French  hnssar 
regiment,  and  snbseqaently  held  some  sort  of  employment  in  Egypt.  He 
has  never  stooped  to  employ  threat  or  menace,  bat  frankly  appealed  to  the 
law  to  establish  his  claim,  and  his  solicitor,  Eelscm,  of  Fnmival's  Inn,  is 
one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  profession.** 

"  Yon  have  seen  this  Monsieur  Pracontal  yourself  ?  ** 

**  Yes*  By  a  strange  accident,  I  met  him  at  yonr  brother's,  Captain 
Bramlei^*s,  breakfast-table.  They  had  been  fellow-travellers,  without 
tbe  slightest  suspicion  on  either  side  how  eventful  such  a  meeting  might 
be.  Your  brother,  of  course,  could  know  nothing  of  Pracontal*s  preten- 
tions ;  but  Pracontal,  when  he  came  to  know  with  whom  he  had  been 
travelling,  must  have  questioned  himself  closely  as  to  what  might  have 
dropped  from  him  inadvertently.** 

Augustus  leaned  his  head  on  hie  hand  in  deep  thought,  and  for  several 
minutes  was  silent.  At  last  he  said, — '<  Give  me  your  own  opinion, 
Mr.  Sedley — ^I  don*t  mean  your  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  relying  on  nice 
t^|inM>Al  questions  or  minute  points  of  law,  but  simply  your  judgment  as 
a  man  of  sound  sense,  and,  above  all,  of  such  integrity  as  I  know  you  to 
possess — and  tell  me  what  do  you  think  of  this  daim  ?  Is  it — ia  one  word, 
is  H  founded  on  right  9  *' 

<'  You  are  asking  too  much  of  me,  Mr.  Bramleigh.  First  of  all,  you 
ask  me  to  disassociate  myself  from  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  my  daily 
life,  and  give  you  an  opinion  on  a  matter  of  law,  based  on  other  rules  of 
evidence  than  those  which  alone  I  suffer  myself  to  be  guided  by.  I  only 
leeognize  one  kind  of  right,  that  which  the  law  declares  and  decrees.** 

«  Jm  there  not  such  a  thing  as  a  moral  right  ?  ** 

<^  There  may  be ;  but  we  are  disputatious  enough  in  this  world,  with 
aU  our  artificial  aids  to  some  fixity  of  judgment,  and  for  heaven's  sake  let 
us  not  soar  up  to  the  realms  of  morality  for  our  decisions,  or  we  shall  bid 
adieu  to  agreement  for  ever.** 

«  Tm  not  of  your  mind  there,  sir.  I  think  it  is  quite  possible  to  con- 
cave a  ease  in  which  there  could  be  no  doubt  on  which  side  lay  the  right, 
and  not  difficult  to  believe  that  there  are  men  who  would  act,  on  convic- 
tion, to  their  own  certain  detriment.** 

**  It's  a  very  hopeful  view  of  humanity,  Mr.  Bramleigh,"  said  tho 
lawyer,  and  he  took  a  pinch  of  snuff. 
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'<  I  am  certain  it  is  a  joet  one.  At  least,  I  will  go  this  far  io  sostiun 
my  opinion.  I  will  declare  to  yon  here,  that  if  the  time  should  ever 
come  that  it  may  depend  upon  me  to  decide  this  matter,  if  I  satisfy  my 
mind  that  M.  Pracontal's  claim  he  just  and  equitahle — that,  in  fact,  he  is 
simply  asking  for  his  own — ^1*11  not  screen  myself  hehind  the  law's  delays 
or  its  niceties ;  1*11  not  make  it  a  question  of  the  longest  purse  or  the 
ahlest  advocate,  hut  frankly  admit  that  the  property  is  his,  and  cede  it 
to  him." 

'*  I  haye  only  one  remark  to  make,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  which  is.  Keep  this 
determination  strictly  to  yourself,  and,  ahove  all  things,  do  not  acquaint 
Colonel  Bramleigh  with  these  opinions.'* 

<<  I  suspect  that  my  father  is  not  a  stranger  to  them,"  said  Augustus, 
reddening  with  shame  and  irritation  together. 

<<  It  is  therefore  as  well,  sir,  that  there  is  no  question  of  a  compromise 
to  lay  before  you.    You  are  for  strict  justice  and  no  favour." 

<<  I  repeat,  Mr.  Sedley,  I  am  for  him  who  has  the  right." 

**  So  am  I,"  quickly  responded  Sedley ;  **  and  we  alone  differ  about 
the  meaning  of  that  word ;  but  let  me  ask  another  question.  Are  you 
aware  that  this  claim  extends  to  nearly  everything  you  have  in  the  world ; 
that  the  interest  alone  on  the  debt  would  certainly  swallow  up  all  your 
funded  property,  and  make  a  great  inroad  besides  on  your  securities  and 
foreign  bonds?" 

**  I  can  well  believe  it,"  said  the  other,  mournfully. 

"  I  must  say,  sir,"  said  Sedley,  as  he  rose  and  proceeded  to  thrust  the 
papers  hurriedly  into  his  bag,  **  that  though  I  am  highly  impressed — very 
highly  impressed,  indeed,  with  the  noble  sentiments  you  have  delivered  on 
this  occasion — sentiments,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  that  a  long  professional 
career  has  never  made  me  acquainted  with  till  this  day — yet,  on  the 
whole,  Mr.  Bramleigh,  looking  at  the  question  with  a  view  to  its  remote 
consequences,  and  speculatmg  on  what  would  result  if  such  opinions  as 
yours  were  to  meet  a  general  acceptance,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  prefer  the 
verdict  of  twelve  men  in  a  jury-box  to  the  most  impartial  judgment  of  any 
individual  breathing  ;  and  I  wish  you  a  very  good-night." 

What  Mr.  Sedley  muttered  to  himself  as  he  ascended  the  stairs,  in 
what  spirit  he  canvassed  the  character  of  Mr.  Augustus  Bramleigh,  the 
reader  need  not  know ;  and  it  is  fully  as  weU  that  our  story  does  not 
require  it  should  be  recorded.  One  only  remark,  however,  may  be  pre- 
served :  it  was  said  as  he  reached  the  door  of  his  room,  and  apparently 
in  a  sort  of  summing  up  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  him, — **  These  creatures, 
with  their  cant  about  conscience,  don't  seem  to  know  that  this  mischievous 
folly  would  unsettle  half  the  estates  in  the  island ;  and  there's  not  a  man 
in  England  would  know  what  he  was  bom  to  till  he  had  got  his  father  in 
a  madhouse." 
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chapteb  xxttt. 

The  Hotel  Bristol. 

In  a  bandsome  aparbnent  of  the  Hotel  Bristol  at  Paris  sat  Lord  and  Ladj 
CoMiifify  at  tea.  They  were  in  deep  monming ;  and  though  thej  were 
perfectly  alone,  the  room  was  splendidly  lighted, — branches  of  candles 
figuring  on  every  console,  and  the  glass  lustre  that  hnng  from  the  ceiling 
a  blaze  of  wazlights. 

If  Lord  Gnldoff  looked  older  and  more  careworn  than  we  have  lately 
seen  him,  Marion  seemed  in  higher  bloom  and  beauty,  and  the  haughty, 
half-defiant  air  which  had,  in  a  measure,  spoiled  the  charm  of  her  girlhoodi 
sat  with  a  sort  of  dignity  on  her  features  as  a  woman. 

Not  a  word  was  spoken  on  either  side ;  and  from  her  look  of  intense 
preoccupation,  as  she  sat  gazing  on  the  broad  hem  of  her  handkerchief,  it 
was  evident  that  her  thoughts  were  wandering  far  away  from  the  place  she 
was  in.  As  they  sat  thus,  the  door  was  noiselessly  opened  by  a  servant 
in  deep  black,  who,  in  a  very  subdued  voice,  said,  **  The  Duke  de  Castro, 
jour  Excellency." 

"  I  don*t  receive,*'  was  the  cold  reply,  and  the  man  withdrew.  Li 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  he  reappeared,  and  in  the  same  stealthy 
tone  said,  **  Madame  la  Comtesse  de  BenneviUe  begs  she  may  have  the 
honour ** 

*'  Lady  Culduff  does  not  receive,*'  said  his  lordship  sternly. 

«  The  countess  has  been  very  kind ;  she  has  been  here  to  inquire  after 
me  several  times." 

<<  She  is  a  woman  of  intense  curiosity,"  said  he  slowly. 

**  rd  have  said  of  great  good  nature." 

«And  you'd  have  said  perfectly  wrong,  madam.  The  woman  is  a 
political '  intriguante,'  who  only  lives  to  unravel  mysteries ;  and  the  one 
that  is  now  puzzling  her  is  too  much  for  her  good  manners." 

*«  I  declare,  my  lord,  that  I  do  not  follow  you." 

*'  Fm  quite  sure  of  that,  madam.  The  sort  of  address  Madame  de 
BenneviUe  boasts  was  not  a  quality  that  your  life  in  Ireland  was  likely  to 
make  you  familiar  with." 

"  rd  beg  you  to  remember,  my  lord,"  said  she,  angrily,  <<  that  aU  my 
experiences  of  the  world  have  not  been  derived  from  tiiat  side  of  the 
CluumeL" 

"  I'm  cruel  enough  to  say,  madam,  that  I  wish  they  had !  There  is 
nothing  so  difficult  as  tmleaming." 

"  I  wish,  my  lord — ^I  heartily  wish — that  you  had  made  this  discovery 
earlier." 

''  Madam,"  said  he,  slowly,  and  with  much  solemnity  of  manner,  **  I 
owe  it  to  each  of  us  to  own  that  I  had  made  what  you  are  pleased  to  call 
this  'discovery '  while  there  was  yet  time  to  obviate  its  consequences.  My 
very  great  admiration  had  not  blinded  me  as  to  certain  peculiarities. 
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lot  me  call  them,  of  mamier ;  and  if  my  vanity  induced  me  to  believe  that 
I  should  be  able  to  correct  them,  it  is  my  only  error." 

<<  I  protest,  my  lord,  if  my  temper  sustain  mo  under  such  insult  as 
this,  I  think  I  might  be  acquitted  of  ill-breeding." 

"  I  live  in  the  hope,  madam,  that  such  a  charge  would  be  impossible*'* 

<'  I  suppose  you  mean,"  said  she,  with  a  sneering  smile,  <<  wli^n  I  have 
taken  more  lessons, — ^when  I  have  c(mipleted  the  course  of  instruction  you 
so  courteously  began  with  me  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Precisely,  madam,  precisely.  There  are  no  heaTen-bom  eourtiers. 
The  graces  of  manner  are  as  much  matter  of  acquirement  as  are  the  notes 
in  music.  A  dehcate  organization  has  the  same  disadvantage  in  the  one 
case  that  a  fine  ear  has  in  the  other.  It  substitutes  an  aptitude  for  what 
ought  to  be  pure  acquirement.  The  people  who  are  naturally  well-man- 
nered are  like  the  people  who  sing  by  ear ;  and  I  need  not  say  what  an 
infiiction  are  either." 

"  And  you  really  think,  my  lord,  that  I  may  yet  be  able  to  enter  a 
room  and  leave  it  with  becoming  grace  and  dignity  ?  " 

**  You  enter  a  room  well,  madam,"  said  he,  with  a  judicial  slowness. 
''  Now  that  you  have  subdued  the  triumphant  air  I  objected  to  and  assumed 
more  quietness, — ^the  blended  softness  with  reserve, — ^your  approach  is 
good,  I  should  say,  extremely  good.  To  withdraw  is,  however,  far  more 
difficult.  To  throw  into  the  deference  of  leave-taking, — ^for  it  is  always  a 
permission  you  seem  to  ask, — the  tempered  sorrow  of  departure  with  the 
sense  of  tasted  enjoyment,  to  do  this  with  ease  and  with  elegance,  and  not 
a  touch  of  the  dramatic  about  it,  is  a  very  high  success ;  and  I  grieve  to 
say,  madam,"  added  he,  seriously,  '<  it  is  a  success  not  yet  accorded  you. 
Would  you  do  .me  the  great  favour  to  repeat  our  lesson  of  this  morn- 
ing— 1  mean  the  curtsey  with  the  two  steps  retiring,  and  then  the  slide  ?  " 

**  If  you  do  not  think  me  well-mannered,  my  lord,  you  must  at  least 
believe  me  very  good-tempered,"  said  she,  flushing. 

**  Let  me  assure  you,  my  lady,  that  to  the  latter  quality  I  attach  uo  import- 
ance  whatever.  Persons  who  respect  themselves  never  visit  peculiarities  of 
temperament  on  others.  We  have  our  infirmities  of  nature,  as  we  have 
our  maladies  ;  but  we  keep  them  for  ourselves,  or  for  our  doctor.  It  is 
the  triumph  of  the  well-bred  world  to  need  nothing  but  good  manners." 

**  What  charming  people.  I  take  it  that  heaven  must  be  peopled  with 
lords-in- waiting. ' ' 

**  Let  me  observe  to  your  ladyship  that  there  is  no  greater  enormity 
in  manners  than  an  epigram.  Keep  this  smartness  for  correspondence 
exclusively,  abstain  from  it  strictly  in  conversation." 

<*  I  protest,  my  lord,  your  lessons  come  so  thick  that  I  despair  of  being 
able  to  profit  by  half  of  them.  Meanwhile,  if  I  am  not  committing  another 
solecism  against  good  manners,  I  should  like  to  say  good-night." 

Lord  Culdoff  arose  and  walked  to  the  door,  to  be  ready  to  open  it  as 
she  approached.  Meanwhile,  she  busied  herself  collecting  her  fan  and  her 
scent-bottie  and  her  handkerchief,  and  a  book  she  had  been  reading. 
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"  HadnH  Virginie  better  come  for  these  things  ?"  said  he,  quietly. 

**  Oh,  certainly,"  replied  she,  dropping  tiiem  hurriedly  on  the  table  ; 
"  Fm  always  transgressing  *  but  I  do  hope,  my  lord,  with  time,  and  with 
that  sincere  desire  to  learn  that  animates  me,  I  may  yet  attain  to  at  least 
80  many  of  the  habits  of  your  lordship's  order  as  may  enable  me  to  escape 
censure." 

He  smiled  and  bowed  a  courteous  concurrence  with  the  wish,  but  did 
not  speak.  Though  her  lip  now  trembled  with  indignation,  and  her  cheek 
was  flushed,  she  eontroUed  her  temper,  and  as  she  drew  nigh  the  door 
dropped  a  low  and  most  respectful  curtsey. 

••  Very  nice,  very  nice,  indeed ;  a  thought,  perhaps,  too  formal, — I  mean 
for  the  occasion, — ^but  in  admirable  taste.     Your  ladyship  is  grace  itself." 

"  My  lord,  you  are  a  model  of  courtesy." 

"  I  cannot  even  attempt  to  convey  what  pleasure  your  words  give  me," 
said  he,  pressing  her  hand  to  his  heart  and  bowing  low.  Meanwhile,  with 
a  darkening  brow  and  a  look  of  haughty  defiance,  she  swept  past  him  and 
left  the  room. 

*' Isn't  Marion  well?"  said  Temple  Bramleigh,  as  he  entered  a  few 
minutes  later ;  *^  her  maid  told  me  she  had  gone  to  her  room." 

''  Quite  well :  a  little  fagged,  perhaps,  by  a  day  of  visiting ;  nothing 
beyond  that.  You  have  been  dining  at  the  Embassy  ?  Whom  had  you 
there?" 

"  A  fomily  party  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  diplomacies." 

"  To  be  sure.    It  was  Friday.     Any  news  stirring  ?  " 

"  Nothing  whatever." 

«« Does  Bartleton  talk  of  retiring  still  ?  " 

"  Yes.  He  says  he  is  sick  of  sending  in  his  demand  for  retirement. 
That  they  always  say,  ^  We  can*t  spare  you ;  you  must  hold  on  a  little 
longer.  If  you  go  out  now,  there's  Bailey  and  Hammersmith,  and  half-a- 
dozen  others  will  come  insisting  on  advancement.'  " 

"  Didn't  he  say  Culduff  too  ?  eh,  didn't  he  ?  "  said  the  old  lord,  with 
a  wicked  twinkle  of  the  eye. 

"  Fm  not  sure  he  didn't,"  said  Temple,  blushing. 

"  He  did/  sir,  and  he  said  more — he  said,  Bather  than  see  Culduff  here, 
I'd  stay  on  and  serve  these  twenty  years." 

"  I  didn't  hear  him  say  that,  certainly." 

"  No,  sir,  perhaps  not,  but  he  said  it  to  himself,  as  sure  as  I  stand 
here.  There  isij't  a  country  in  Europe— I  say  it  advisedly — where 
intellect — ^I  mean  superior  intellect — ^is  so  persistently  persecuted  as  in 
England.  I  don't  want  my  enemy  to  have  any  heavier  misfortune  than 
to  be  bom  a  man  of  brains  and  a  Briton  I  Once  that  it's  known  that  you 
stand  above  your  fellow-men,  the  whole  world  is  arrayed  against  you. 
Who  knows  that  bettor  than  he  who  now  speaks  to  you  ?  Have  I  ever 
hepa  forgiven  the  Erzeroum  convention  ?  Even  George  Canning — ^from 
whom  one  might  have  expected  better — even  he  used  to  say,  *  How  well 
Cnlduflf  managed  that  commercial  treaty  with  the  Hanse  Towns : '  he  never 
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got  over  it,  sir,  never !  Yoa  are  a  youDg  Mow  entering  into  Iifi9 — ^let  me 
give  you  a  word  of  connsel.  Always  be  inferior  to  the  man  yon  are,  for  the 
time  being,  in  contact  with.  Outbid  him,  outjockey  him,  overreach  him, 
but  never  forget  to  make  him  believe  he  knows  more  of  the  game  than 
you  do.  If  you  have  any  success  over  him,  ascribe  it  to  *  luck,'  mere 
*  luck.*  The  most  envious  of  men  will  forgive  *  luck,*  all  the  more  if  they 
despise  the  fellow  who  has  profited  by  it.  Therefore,  I  say,  if  the 
intellectual  standard  of  your  rival  is  only  four  feet,  take  care  that  with 
your  tallest  heels  on,  you  don't  stand  above  three  feet  eleven  I  No  harm 
if  only  three  ten  and  a  half.** 

The  little  applauding  ha  I  ha  I  ha !  with  which  his  lordship  ended,  was 
faintly  chorussed  by  the  secretary. 

"  And  what  is  your  news  from  home ;  you've  had  letters,  haven't  you  ?  " 

'<  Yes.  Augustus  writes  me  in  great  confusion.  They  have  not  found 
the  will,  and  they  begin  to  fear  that  the  veiy  informal  scrap  of  paper  I 
already  mentioned  is  all  that  represents  one.** 

**WhatI  do  you  mean  that  memorandum  stating  that  your  father 
bequeathed  all  he  had  to  Augustus,  and  trusted  he  would  make  a  suitable 
provision  for  his  brothers  and  sisters?'* 

*^  Yes ;  that  is  all  that  has  been  found.  Augustus  says  in  his  last  letter, 
my  poor  father  would  seem  to  have  been  most  painfully  affected  for  some 
time  back  by  a  claim  put  forward  to  the  title  of  all  his  landed  property,  by  a 
person  assuming  to  be  the  heir  of  my  grandfather,  and  this  claim  is  actually 
about  to  be  asserted  at  law.  The  weight  of  this  charge  and  all  its  conse- 
quent publicity  and  exposure  appear  to  have  crushed  him  for  some  months 
before  his  death,  and  he  had  made  great  efforts  to  effect  a  compromise." 

A  long,  low,  plaintive  whistle  from  Lord  Culduff  arrested  Temple's 
speech,  and  for  a  few  seconds  there  was  a  dead  silence  in  the  room. 

*'  This,  then,  would  have  left  you  all  ruined^ eh  ?  **  asked  Culduff, 
after  a  pause. 

**  I  don't  exactly  see  to  what  extent  we  should  have  been  liable, — 
whether  only  the  estated  property,  or  also  all  fanded  monies.** 

<«  Everything ;  every  stick  and  stone  ;  every  scrip  and  debenture,  you 
may  swear.  The  rental  of  the  estates  for  years  back  would  have  to  be 
accounted  for — ^with  interest." 

''  Sedley  does  not  say  so,**  said  Temple,  in  a  tone  of  considerable 
irritation. 

'*  These  fellows  never  do ;  they  always  imply  there  is  a  game  to  be 
played,  an  issue  to  be  waited  for,  else  their  occupation  were  gone.    How 
much  of  all  this  story  was  known  to  your  sister  Marion  7  '* 
•-"  Nothing.     Neither  she  nor  any  of  us  ever  suspected  it." 

**  It's  always  the  same  thing,*'  said  the  viscount,  as  he  arose  and 
settled  his  wig  before  the  glass.  ''  The  same  episode  goes  on  repeating 
itself  for  ever.  These  trade  fortunes  are  just  card-houses ;  they  are  raised 
in  a  night,  and  blown  away  in  the  morning.'* 

^  **  You  forget,  my  lord,  that  my  fether  inherited  an  entailed  estate."    \ 
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"  Which  tarns  out  not  to  have  been  his,"  replied  he,  with  a  grin. 

*'  Yon  are  going  too  &st,  mj  lord,  faster  than  judge  and  jury.  Sedley 
never  took  a  very  serious  view  of  this  claiin,  and  he  only  concurred  in  the 
attempt  to  compromise  it  out  of  deference  to  my  father's  dislike  to  public 
scandal." 

"And  a  very  wise  antipathy  it  was,  I  must  say.  No  gentleman  ever 
consulted  his  self-respect  by  inviting  the  world  to  criticize  his  private 
afiairs.  And  how  does  this  pleasing  incident  stand  now  ?  In  which  act 
of  the  drama  are  we  at  this  moment  ?  Is  there  an  action  at  law  or  are 
ve  m  the  stage  of  compromise  ?  " 

**  This  is  what  Augustus  says,"  said  Temple,  taking  the  letter  from 
his  pocket  and  reading :  **'  Sedley  thinks  that  a  handsome  offer  of  a  sum 
down, — say  twenty  thousand  pounds, — ^might  possibly  be  accepted ;  but  to 
meet  this  would  require  a  united  effort  by  all  of  us.  Would  Lord  Culdufif 
be  disposed  to  accept  his  share  in  this  liability  ?  Would  he,  I  mean,  be 
willing  to  devote  a  portion  of  Marion*s  fortune  to  this  object,  seeing  that  he 
is  now  one  of  us  ?  I  have  engaged  Cutbill  to  go  over  to  Paris  and  confer 
with  him,  and  he  will  probably  arrive  there  by  Tuesday.  Nelly  has  placed 
at  my  dLspoeal  the  only  sum  over  which  she  has  exclusive  control, — ^it  is 
but  two  thousand  pounds.  As  for  Jack,  matters  have  gone  very  ill  with 
bim,  and  rather  than  accept  a  court-martial,  he  has  thrown  up  his  oom- 
nisfiion  and  left  the  service.  We  are  expecting  him  here  to-night,  but 
only  to  say  good-by,  as  he  sails  for  China  on  Thursday.'  " 

Lord  Culduff  walked  quietly  towards  the  chimney-piece  as  Temple 
concluded,  and  took  up  a  small  tobacco-box  of  chased  silver,  from  which 
be  proceeded  to  manufacture  a  cigarette — a  process  on  which  he  displayed 
considerable  skill  and  patience ;  having  lighted  which,  and  taken  a  couple 
ofpufls,  he  said,  "You'll  have  to  go  to  Bogota,  Temple,  that's  clear." 

**  Go  to  Bogota  I    I  declare  I  don't  see  why." 

"  Yes  ;  you'll  have  to  go  ;  eveiy  man  has  to  take  his  turn  of  some 
objectionable  post,  his  Gaboon  and  yellow-fever  days.  I  myself  passed  a 
year  at  Stuttgard.  The  Bramleighs  are  now  events  of  the  past.  There's 
no  use  in  fighting  against  these  things.  They  were,  and  they  are  not, 
tbat's  the  whole  story.  It's  very  hard  on  every  one,  especially  hard  upon 
fne.  Beverses  in  life  sit  easily  enough  on  the  class  that  furnishes  adven- 
tnrers,  but  in  my  condition  there  are  no  adventurers.  You  and  others  like 
you  descend  to  the  ranks,  and  nobody  thinks  the  worse  of  you.  We, — ^we 
cannot  I  that's  the  pull  you  have.  We  are  bom  with  our  epaulettes,  and 
we  must  wear  them  till  we  die." 

"  It  does  not  seem  a  very  logical  consequence,  notwithstanding,  to  me, 
that  because  my  brother  may  have  to  defend  his  title  to  his  estate,  that  I 
most  accept  a  post  that  is  highly  distasteful  to  me." 

"And  yet  it  is  the  direct  consequence.  Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to 
touch  that  bell.  I  should  like  some  claret-cup.  The  fact  is,  we  all  of  us 
take  too  little  out  of  our  prosperity  !  Where  we  err  is,  we  experiment  on 
good  fortune:  now  we  shouldn't  do  that,  we  should  realize.    You  for 
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instance  ought  to  have  made  your  *  running  *  while  your  father  was  enter- 
taining all  the  world  in  Belgravia.  The  people  couldn*t  hare  ignored 
yoUf  and  dined  with  him;  at  least,  you  need  not  have  let  them." 

**  So  that  your  lordship  already  looks  upon  us,  as  hygones,  as  things 
of  the  past?" 

**  I  am  forced  to  take  this  yery  disagreeable  view.  Will  you  try  that 
cup  ?  it  is  scarcely  iced  enough  for  my  liking.  Have  you  remarked  that  they 
never  make  cup  properly  in  a  hotel  ?     The  clubs  alone  have  the  secret." 

**  I  suppose  you  will  confer  with  Cutbill  before  you  return  an  answer 
to  Augustus  ?  "  said  Temple  stiffly. 

"  I  may — that  is,  I  may  listen  to  what  that  very  plausible  but  not  very 
poUshed  individual  has  to  say,  before  I  frame  the  exact  terms  of  my  reply. 
We  are  all  of  us,  so  to  say,  dans  les  mainjais  draps.  Yo%t  are  going  where 
you  hate  to  go,  and  I,  who  really  should  have  had  no  share  in  this  general 
disaster,  have  taken  my  ticket  in  the  lottery  when  the  last  prize  has  just 
been  paid  over  the  counter." 

**  It  is  very  hard  on  you  indeed,"  said  the  other  scornfully. 

*^  Nothing  less  than  your  sympathy  would  make  it  endurable,"  and  as 
he  spoke  he  lighted  a  bed-room  candle  and  moved  towards  the  door. 
**  Don't  tell  them  at  F.  0.  that  you  are  going  out  unwillingly,  or  they'll 
keep  you  there.  Trust  to  some  irregularity  when  you  are  there,  to  get 
recalled,  and  be  injured.  If  a  man  can  only  be  injured  and  brought  before 
the  House,  it's  worth  ten  years'  active  service  to  him.  The  first  time  I  was 
injured  I  was  made  secretary  of  embassy.  The  second  gave  me  my 
K.  C.  B.,  and  I  look  to  my  next  misfortune  for  the  Grand  Cross.  Good- 
by.  Don't  take  the  yellow-fever,  don't  marry  a  squaw."  And  with  a  grace- 
ful move  of  the  hand  he  motioned  an  adieu,  and  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

On   the   Road. 

L'EsTRANOE  and  his  sister  were  on  their  way  to  Italy.  The  curate  had  been 
appointed  to  the  church  at  Albano,  and  he  was  proceeding  to  his  destination 
with  as  much  happiness  as  is  permitted  to  a  man  who,  with  a  very  humble 
opinion  of  himself,  feels  called  on  to  assume  a  position  of  some  importance. 
Wishing,  partly  from  motives  of  enjoyment,  partly  from  economy,  to 
avoid  the  route  most  frequented  by  travellers,  they  had  taken  the  road 
through  Zurich  and  the  valley  of  the  upper  Bhine,  and  had  now  reached 
the  little  village  of  Dombim  in  the  Vorarlberg — a  spot  of  singular  beauty, 
in  the  midst  of  a  completely  pastoral  country.  High  mountains,  snow- 
capped above,  pine-clad  lower  down,  descended  by  grassy  slopes  into 
rich  pasture-lands,  traversed  by  innumerable  streams,  and  dotted  over  with 
those  cottages  of  fr'amed  wood,  which,  with  their  ornamented  gables  and 
quaint  galleries,  are  the  most  picturesque  peasant-houses  in  existence. 
Beautiful  cattle  covered  the  hills,  their  tinkling  bells  ringing  out  in  the 
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clear  air,  and  blending  their  tones  wiUi  the  ceaseless  flow  of  falling  water, 
impartiDg  jnst  that  amount  of  sound  that  relieved  the  solenm  character  of 
the  scene,  and  gave  it  vitality. 

Day  after  day  found  our  two  travellers  still  lingering  here.  There  was 
a  charm  in  the  spot,  which  each  felt,  without  confessipg  it  to  the  other, 
and  it  was  already  the  fourth  evening  of  their  sojourn  as  they  were  sitting 
by  the  side  of  a  little  rivulet,  watching  the  dipping  flies  along  the  stream, 
that  Julia  said,  suddenly, — 

"  You'd  like  to  live  your  life  here,  George ;  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

"  What  makes  you  think  so,  Julia  ?  "  said  he,  colouring  slightly  as 
be  spoke. 

*'  First  tell  me  if  I  have  not  read  you  aright  ?  You  like  this  quiet 
dreamy  landscape.  You  want  no  other  changes  than  in  the  varying  eflects 
of  cloud,  and  shadow,  and  mist ;  and  you'd  like  to  think  this  a  little  haven 
against  the  storms  and  shipwrecks  of  life  ?  " 

"  And  if  I  reaUy  did  think  aU  this,  would  my  choice  of  an  existence  be 
a  veiy  bad  one,  Julia  ?  " 

"  No.  Not  if  one  could  ensure  the  same  frame  of  mind  in  which  first 
be  tasted  the  enjoyment.  I,  for  instance,  like  what  is  called  the  world 
Teiy  much.  I  like  society,  life,  and  gaiety.  I  like  the  attentions,  I  like 
the  flatteries  one  meets  with,  but  if  I  could  be  always  as  happy,  always  as 
tranquil  as  we  have  felt  since  we  came  here,  I'd  be  quite  willing  to  sign  a 
bond  to  live  and  die  here." 

"  So  that  you  mean  our  present  eigoyment  of  the  place  could  not  last  ?  " 

'*  I  am  sure  it  could  not.  I  am  sure  a  great  deal  of  the  pleasure  we 
now  feel  is  in  the  relief  of  escaping  from  the  turmoil  and  bustle  of  a  world 
that  we  don't  belong  to.  The  first  sense  of  this  relief  is  repose,  the  next 
would  be  ennui." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Julia.  There  is  a  calm  acceptance  of  a 
humble  lot  in  life,  quite  apart  from  ennui." 

**  Don't  believe  it.  There  is  no  such  philosophy.  A  great  part  of 
vonr  happiness  here  is  in  the  fact  that  you  can  aflbrd  to  live  here.  Oh, 
hold  up  your  hands,  and  be  horrified.  It  is  very  shocking  to  have  a  sister 
who  wfll  say  such  vulgar  things,  but  I  watched  you,  George,  after  you  paid 
the  bill  this  morning,  and  I  marked  the  ^delighted  smile  in  which  you 
pointed  out  some  eflect  of  light  on  the  *  Sentis/  and  I  said  to  myself,  *  It 
is  the  landlord  has  touched  up  the  landscape.'  " 

"  I  declare,  Julia,  you  make  me  angry.  Why  will  you  say  such  things  ?  " 

"  Why  are  we  so  poor,  George  ?  Tell  me  that,  brother  mine.  Why 
are  we  80  poor  ?  " 

"  There  are  hundreds  as  poor ;  thousands  poorer." 

"  Perhaps  they  don't  care,  don't  fret  about  it,  don't  dwell  on  all  the 
things  they  are  debarred  from,  don't  want  this  or  that  appliance  to  make 
life  easier.  Now  look  there,  what  a  difierence  in  one's  existence  to  travel 
that  way." 

Ai  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  travelling  carriage  which  swept  over  the 
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bridge,  with  all  the  speed  of  four  posters,  and,  with  all  the  clatter  of  cracking 
whips  and  sounding  horns,  made  for  the  inn  of  the  village. 

**  How  few  travel  with  post  now,  in  these  days  of  i*ailroad,'*  said  he, 
not  sorry  to  turn  the  conversation  into  another  channel. 

**  I  hope  they  are  going  on.     I  trust  they'll  not  stop  here.     "We  have 
been  the  great  folk  of  the  place  up  to  this,  but  you'll  see  how  completely 
the  courier  or  the  femme-de-chambre  will  eclipse  us  now,"   said  she, 
rising.     **  Let  us  go  back,  or  perhaps  they'll  give  our  very  rooms  away." 
**  How  can  you  be  so  silly,  Julia  ?  " 

"  All  because  we  are  poor,  George.  Let  me  be  rich,  and  you'll  bo 
surprised,  not  only  how  generous  I  shall  be,  but  how  disposed  to  think 
well  of  eveiy  one.     Poverty  is  the  very  mother  of  distrust." 

^*  I  never  heard  you  rail  at  our  narrow  fortune  like  this  before." 
**  Don't  be  angry  with  me,  dear  George,  and  I'll  make  a  confession  to 
you.     I  was  not  thinking  of  ourselves,  nor  of  our  humble  lot  all  this  while  ; 
it  was  a  letter  I  got  this  morning  from  Nelly  Bramleigh  was  running  in  my 
mind.     It  has  never  been  out  of  my  thoughts  since  I  received  it." 
"  You  never  told  me  of  this." 

"  No.     She  begged  me  not  to  speak  of  it ;  and  I  meant  to  have  obeyed 
her,  but  my  temper  has  betrayed  me.     "What  Nelly  said  was,  *  Don't  tell 
your  brother  about  these  things  till  he  can  hear  the  whole  story,  which 
Augustus  will  write  to  him  as  soon  as  he  is  able. '  " 
"  What  does  she  allude  to  ?  " 
"  They  are  ruined — actually  ruined." 
"  The  Bramleighs — ^the  rich  Bramleighs  ?  ** 

**  Just  so.     They  were  worth  millions — at  least  they  thought  so — a 
few  weeks  back,  and  now  they  have  next  to  nothing." 
"  This  has  come  of  over- speculation." 

**  No.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  claimant  to  the  estate  has  arisen, 
an  heir  whose  rights  take  precedence  of  their  father's  ;  in  feet,  the  grand- 
father bad  been  privately  married  early  in  life,  and  had  a  son  of  whom 
nothing  was  heard  for  years,  but  who  married  and  left  a  boy,  who,  on  attain- 
ing manhood,  preferred  his  claim  to  the  property.  All  this  mysterious 
claim  was  well  known  to  Colonel  Bramleigh ;  indeed,  it  would  appear  that 
for  years  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  this  man's  lawyers,  some- 
times defiantly  challenging  an  appeal  to  the  law,  and  sometimes  entertain- 
ing projects  of  compromise.  The  correspondence  was  very  lengthy,  and, 
from  its  nature,  must  have  weighed  heavily  on  the  Colonel's  mind  and 
spirits,  and  ended,  as  Nelly  suspects,  by  breaking  up  his  health. 

**  It  was  almost  the  very  first  news  that  met  Augustus  on  his  accession 
to  his  fortune,  and  so  stunned  was  he  that  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Sedley  to  say, 
— *  I  have  such  perfect  reliance  on  both  your  integrity  and  ability,  that  if 
you  assure  me  this  claim  is  well-founded  and  this  demand  a  just  one,  I 
will  not  contest  it.'  He  added, — *  I  am  not  afraid  of  poverty,  but  a  public 
shame  and  a  scandal  would  be  my  death.'  " 

"  Just  what  I  should  expect  from  him.     What  did  Sedley  say  ?  " 
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**  He  didn*t  say  he  was  exactly  a  fool,  but  something  very  like  it ;  and 
he  told  him,  too,  that  though  he  might  make  very  light  of  his  own  rights, 
he  could  not  presume  to  barter  away  those  of  others  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
added,  what  he  knew  would  have  it«  weight  with  Augustus,  that,  had  his 
&ther  Hved,  he  meant  to  have  compromised  this  claim.  Not  that  he 
regarded  it  either  as  well-founded  or  formidable,  but  simply  as  a  means  of 
avoiding  a  veiy  unpleasant  publicity.  This  last  intimation  had  its  effect, 
and  Augustus  permitted  Sedley  to  treat.  Sedley  at  once  addressed  him- 
self to  Temple — Jack  was  not  to  be  found — and  to  Lord  Culduff,  to  learn 
what  share  they  were  disposed  to  take  in  such  an  arrangement.  As 
Augustus  offered  to  bind  himself  never  to  many,  and  to  make  a  will 
dividing  the  estate  equally  amongst  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Lord  Culduff 
and  Temple  quite  approved  of  this  determination,  but  held  that  they  were 
not  called  upon  to  take  any  portion  of  the  burden  of  the  compromise. 

"  Augustus  would  seem  to  have  been  so  indignant  at  this  conduct, 
that  he  wrote  to  Sedley  to  put  him  at  once  in  direct  communication  with 
the  claimant.  Sedley  saw  by  the  terms  of  the  letter  how  much  of  it  was 
dictated  by  passion  and  offended  pride,  evaded  the  demand,  and  pretended 
that  an  arrangement  was  actually  pending,  and,  if  uninterfered  with,  sure 
to  be  completed.  To  this  Augustus  replied — ^for  Nelly  has  sent  me  a 
copy  of  his  very  words — '  Be  it  so.  Make  such  a  settlement  as  you,  in 
your  capacity  of  my  lawyer,  deem  best  for  my  interests.  For  my  own 
pari,  I  will  not  live  in  a  house,  nor  receive  the  rents  of  an  estate,  my 
rif^ts  to  which  the  law  may  possibly  decide  against  me.  Till,  then,  the 
matter  be  determined  either  way,  I  and  my  sister  Eleanor,  who  is  like- 
minded  with  me  in  this  affair,  will  go  where  we  can  live  at  least  cost, 
decided,  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  have  this  issue  detenmned,  and  Castello 
become  the  possession  of  him  who  rightfully  owns  it.' 

**  On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  wrote  this  they  left  Castello.  They 
only  stopped  a  night  in  Dublin,  and  left  next  morning  for  the  Continent. 
Kelly*s  letter  is  dated  &om  Ostend.  She  says  she  does  not  know  where 
they  are  going,  and  is  averse  to  anything  like  importuning  her  brother  by 
even  a  question.  She  promises  to  write  soon  again,  however,  and  teU  me 
all  about  their  plans.  They  are  travelling  without  a  servant,  and,  so  &r 
as  she  knows,  with  very  litUe  money.  Poor  Nelly  !  she  bears  up  nobly, 
but  the  terrible  reverse  of  condition,  and  the  privations  she  is  hourly 
confronted  with,  are  clearly  preying  upon  her." 

"  What  a  change  I  Just  to  think  of  them  a  few  months  back.  It  was 
a  princely  household.*' 

**  Just  what  Nelly  says.  *  It  is  complete  overthrow ;  and  if  I  am  not 
stunned  by  the  reverse,  it  is  because  aU  my  sympathies  are  engaged  for 
poor  *  Gusty,'  who  is  doing  his  best  to  bear  up  well.  As  fbr  myself,  I 
never  knew  how  helpless  I  was  till  I  tried  to  pack  my  trunk.  I  suppose 
time  will  soften  down  many  things  that  are  now  somewhat  hard  to  bear ; 
but  for  the  moment  I  am  impatient  and  irritable  ;  and  it  is  only  the  sight 
of  my  dear  brother — so  calm,  so  manly,  and  so  dignified  in  his  sorrow — 
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that  obliges  me  to  forget  my  selfish  grief  and  compose  myself  as  I 
ought.' " 

As  they  thus  talked,  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  imi,  where  the 
landlord  met  them,  with  the  request  that  the  two  gentlemen  who  had 
arrived  by  extra- post,  and  who  could  not  find  horses  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  might  be  permitted  to  share  the  one  sitting-room  the  house  con- 
tained, and  which  was  at  present  occupied  by  the  L'Estranges. 

'*  Let  us  sup  in  your  room,  George,*'  whispered  Julia,  and  passed  on 
into  the  house.  L'Estrange  gave  orders  to  send  the  supper  to  his  room, 
and  told  the  landlord  that  the  salon  was  at  his  guests'  disposal. 

About  two  hours  later,  as  the  curate  and  his  sister  sat  at  the  open 
window,  silently  enjoying  the  delicious  softness  of  a  starry  night,  they  were 
startled  by  the  loud  talking  of  t)ersons  so  near  as  to  seem  fclmost  in  the 
room  with  them. 

"  English — ^I'U  be  sworn  they  are  1"  said  one.  "  That  instinctive  dread 
of  a  stranger  pertains  only  to  our  people.  How  could  it  have  interfered 
with  their  comfort,  that  we  sat  and  eat  our  meal  in  this  comer  ?  " 

**  The  landlord  says  they  are  young,  and  the  woman  pretty.  That  may 
explain  something.  Your  countrymen,  Philip,  are  the  most  jealous  race  in 
Europe." 

L'Estrange  coughed  here  three  or  four  times,  to  apprise  his  neighbours 
that  they  were  within  earshot  of  others. 

**  Listen  to  that  cough,"  cried  the  first  speaker.  "  That  was  palpably 
feigned.     It  was  meant  to  say.  Don't  talk  so  loud." 

**  I  always  grow  more  indiscreet  under  such  provocation,"  said  the 
other,  whose  words  were  slightly  tinged  with  a  foreign  accent. 

A  merry  laugh  burst  fi-om  Julia  at  this  speech,  which  the  others  joined 
in  by  very  impulse. 

**I  suspect,"  said  the  first  speaker,  **we  might  as  well  have  occupied 
the  same  room,  seeing  in  what  close  proximity  we  stand  to  each  other.'* 

**  I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  go  to  your  room,  Julia,"  said  George, 
in  a  low  voice.     "  It  is  getting  late,  besides." 

**  I  believe  you  are  right,  George.     I  will  say  good-night." 

The  last  words  appeared  to  have  caught  the  ears  of  the  strangers,  who 
exclaimed  together,  **  Good-night,  good-night;"  and  he  with  the  foreign 
accent  began  to  hum,  in  a  very  sweet  tenor  voice,  **  Buona  sera,  buona 
notte,  buona  sera;"  which  Julia  would  faiil  have  listened  to,  but  Georgo 
hurried  her  away,  and  closed  the  door. 

**  There  is  the  end  of  that  episode,"  said  the  foreign  voice.  "  Le  Man 
Jaloux  has  had  enough  of  us.  Your  women  in  England  are  taught  never 
to  play  with  fire." 

**  I  might  reply  that  yours  are  all  pyrotechnists,"  said  the  other,  with 
a  laugh. 

The  clatter  of  plates  and  the  jingle  of  glasses,  as  the  waiter  laid  the 
table  for  supper,  drowned  their  voices,  and  L'Estrange  dropped  off  asleep 
soon  after.     A  hearty  burst  of  laughter  at  last  aroused  him.     It  came 
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from  the  adjoiniiig  room,  where  the  strangers  were  still  at  table,  though  it 
was  now  nigh  daybreak. 

"  Yes,"  said  he  of  the  foreign  accent,  "  I  must  confess  it.  I  never 
made  a  lucky  hit  in  my  life  without  the  ungrateful  thought  of  how  much 
hiekier  it  might  have  been.'' 

''  It  is  your  Italian  blood  has  given  you  that  temperament." 

**  I  knew  you'd  say  so,  Philip ;  before  my  speech  was  well  out,  I 
felt  the  reply  you'd  make  me.  But  let  me  tell  you  that  you  English  are  not 
a  whit  more  thankful  to  fortune  than  we  are  ;  but  in  your  matter-of-fact 
way  you  accept  a  benefit  as  your  just  due,  while  we,  more  conscious  of 
our  deservings,  always  feel  that  no  recompence  fully  equalled  what  we 
merited.  And  so  is  it  that  ever  since  that  morning  at  Fumival's  Inn,  I 
keep  on  asking  myself.  Why  twenty  thousand  ?  Why  not  forty — ^why  not 
tviice  forty  ?  " 

'*I  was  quite  prepared  for  all  this.  I  think  I  saw  the  reaction 
beginning  as  you  signed  the  paper." 

**No,  there  you  wrong  me,  Philip.  I  wrote  boldly,  Uke  a  man  who 
felt  that  he  was  making  a  great  resolve,  and  could  stand  by  it.  You'd 
never  guess  when  what  you  have  called  *  the  reaction '  set  in." 

**  I  am  curious  to  know  when  that  was." 

"  I'll  tell  you.  You  remember  our  visit  to  Castello.  You  thought  it 
B  strange  caprice  of  mine  to  ask  the  lawyer  whether,  now  that  all  was 
finally  settled  between  us,  I  might  be  peimitted  to  see  the  house — which, 
as  tke  family  had  left,  could  be  done  without  any  unpleasantness.  I 
believe  my  request  amused  him  as  much  as  it  did  yau ;  he  thought  it  a 
strange  caprice,  but  he  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  it,  and  I  saw  smiled  as  he 
sat  down  to  write  the  note  to  the  housekeeper.  I  have  no  doubt  that  he 
Uiought,  '  It  is  a  gambler's  whim ;  he  wants  to  see  the  stake  he  played  for, 
and  what  he  might  perhaps  have  won  had  he  had  courage  to  play  out  the 
game.'     You  certainly  took  that  view  of  it." 

The  other  muttered  something  like  a  half  assent,  and  the  former 
speaker  continued  :  **  And  you  were  both  of  you  wrong.  I  wanted  to  see 
the  finished  picture  of  which  I  possessed  the  sketch — the  beautiful  Flora — 
whose  original  was  my  grandmother.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  intense  longing 
I  had  to  see  the  features  that  pertained  to  one  who  belonged  to  me ;  a 
man  must  be  as  utterly  desolate  as  I  am,  to  comprehend  the  craving  I  felt 
to  have  something — anything  that  might  stand  to  me  in  place  of  family. 
It  was  this  led  me  to  Castello,  and  it  was  this  that  made  me,  when  I 
crossed  the  threshold,  indifferent  to  all  the  splendours  of  the  place,  and 
only  occupied  with  one  thought,  one  wish — to  see  the  frescus  in  the 
Octagon  Tower, — poor  old  Giacomo's  great  work, — ^the  picture  of  his 
beautiful  daughter.  And  was  she  not  beautiftd  ?  I  ask  you,  Philip,  had 
Raphael  himself  ever  such  a  model  for  sweetness  of  expression  ?  Come, 
come.  You  were  just  as  wild  as  myself  in  your  enthusiasm  as  you  stood 
before  her;  and  it  was  only  by  a  siUy  jest  that  you  could  repress  the 
agitation  you  were  so  ashamed  of." 
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'<  I  remember  I  told  you  that  the  family  had  terribly  degenerated  since 
her  day." 

**  And  yet  you  tried  to  trace  a  likeness  between  us." 

**  You  won't  say  that  I  succeeded,"  said  he,  with  a  laugh. 

**  It  was  then  as  I  stood  there  gazing  on  her,  thinking  of  her  sad 
story,  that  I  bethought  me  what  an  ignoble  part  it  was  I  played  to  com- 
promise the  rights  that  she  had  won,  and  how  unworthy  I  was  to  be  the 
descendant  of  the  beautiful  Enrichetta." 

**  You  are  about  the  only  man  I  ever  met  who  was  in  love  with  his 
grandmother." 

"  Call  it  how  you  like,  her  lovely  face  Tias  never  left  me  since  I  saw 
it  there." 

**  And  yet  your  regret  implies  that  you  are  only  sony  not  to  have 
made  a  better  bargain." 

**  No,  Philip :  my  regret  is  not  to  have  stood  out  for  terms  that  must 
have  been  refused  me  ;  I  wish  I  had  asked  for  the  *  impossible.'  I  tried 
to  make  a  laughing  matter  of  it  when  I  began,  but  I  cannot — ^I  cannot. 
I  have  got  the  feeling  that  I  have  be^n  selling  my  birthright." 

**  And  you  regret  that  the  mess  of  pottage  has  nbt  been  bigger." 

**  There's  the  impossibility  in  making  a  friend  of  an  Englishman !  It 
is  the  sordid  side  of  everything  he  will  insist  on  turning  uppermost.  Had 
I  told  a  Frenchman  what  I  have  told  you,  he  would  have  lent  me  his 
whole  heart  in  sympathy." 

'^  To  be  sure  he  would.  He  would  have  accepted  aU  that  stupid  sen- 
timentahty  about  your  grandmother  as  refined  feeling,  and  you'd  have 
been  blubbering  over  each  other  this  half  hour." 

**  If  you  only  knew  the  sublime  project  I  had.  I  dare  not  tell  you  of 
it  in  your  miserable  spirit  of  depreciating  all  that  is  high  in  feeling  and 
noble  in  aspiration.  You  would  ridicule  it.  Yes,  mon  cher,  you  would 
have  seen  nothing  in  my  plan,  save  what  you  could  turn  into  absurdity." 

*'  Let  me  hear  it.  I  promise  you  to  receive  the  information  with  the 
most  distinguished  consideration." 

**  You  could  not.  You  could  not  elevate  your  mind  even  to  comprehend 
my  motives.  What  would  you  have  said,  if  I  had  gone  to  this  Mr.  Bram- 
leigh,  and  said,  Cousin " 

**  He  is  not  your  cousin,  to  begin  with." 

"  No  matter ;  one  calls  every  undefined  relation  cousin.  Cousin,  I 
would  have  said,  this  house  that  you  live  in,  these  horses  that  you  drive, 
this  plate  that  you  dine  oflf,  these  spreading  lawns  and  shady  woods  that 
lie  around,  are  mine ;  I  am  their  lawful  owner ;  I  am  the  true  heir  to  them ; 
and  you  are  nothing — ^nobody — the  son  of  an  illegitimate " 

"  I'd  say  he'd  have  pitched  you  out  of  the  window." 

"  Wait  a  while ;  not  so  fast.  Nevertheless,  I  would  have  said,  Yours 
is  the  prescription  and  the  habit.  These  things  have  pertained  to  you 
since  your  birth ;  they  are  part  of  you,  and  you  of  them.  You  cannot 
Uv^  without  them,  because  you  know  no  other  life  than  where  they  enter 
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tnd  mingle ;  while  I,  poor  and  an  adventnrer,  have  never  tasted  Inxmyy 
nor  had  any  experiences  bat  of  trouble  and  difficulty.  Let  us  each  keep 
the  station  to  which  habit  and  time  have  accustomed  him.  Do  you  live,  as 
you  have  ever  lived,  grand  seigneur  as  you  are — rich,  honoured,  and 
regarded.  I  will  never  dispute  your  possession  nor  assail  your  right.  I 
only  ask  that  you  accept  me  as  your  relation, — a  cousin,  who  has  been 
long  absent  in  remote  lands  ;  a  traveller,  an  <  eccentric,'  who  likes  a  life 
of  savagely  and  adventure,  and  who  has  come  back,  after  years  of  exile, 
to  see  his  family  and  be  with  his  own.  Imagine  yourself  for  an  instant  to 
be  Bramleigh,  and  what  would  you  have  said  to  this  ?  Had  I  simply 
asked  to  be  one  of  them,  to  call  them  by  their  Christian  names,  to  be 
presented  to  their  friends  as  Cousin  Anatole — ^I  ask  you  now — seriously^ 
what  you  would  have  replied  to  such  a  noble  appeal  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  exactly  what  I  should  have  said,  but  I  think  I  can  tell 
you  what  I  would  have  done.'* 
"  Well,  out  with  it." 

'*  I*d  have  sent  for  the  police,  and  handed  you  over  to  the  authorities 
lor  either  a  rogue  or  a  madman.** 

*^  Bon  soir.  I  wish  yon  a  good-night — ^pleasant  dreams,  too,  if  that  be 
possible.'* 

"  Don't  go.  Sit  down.  The  dawn  is  just  breaking,  and  you  know  I 
ordered  the  horses  for  the  first  light." 

"  I  must  go  into  the  air  then.  I  must  go  where  I  can  breathe.*^ 
"  Take  a  cigar,  and  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 
"  That  is  easy  enough  for  you  ;  you  who  treat  everything  as  a  mere 
passing  incident,  and  would  make  life  a  series  of  unconnected  episodes. 
You  turn  from  this  to  that,  just  as  you  taste  of  this  dish  and  that  at 
dinner ;  but  I  who  want  to  live  a  life — enteiidu  ? — to  live  a  life  :  to  be  to- 
morrow the  successor  of  myself  to-day,  to  carry  with  me  an  identity — 
bow  am  J  to  practise  your  philosophy  ?  ** 

*'  Here  Qome  the  horses  ;  and  I  must  say,  I  am  for  once  grateful  to 
ibeir  jingling  bells,  helping  as  they  do  to  drown  more  nonsense  than  even 
you  usually  give  way  to.** 

"  How  did  we  ever  become  friends  ?     Can  you  explain  that  to  me  ?  '* 
"  I  suppose  it  must  have  been  in  one  of  your  lucid  moments,  Anatole 
—for  you  have  them  at  times.'* 

*'  Ah,  I  have  I  But  if  you're  getting  complimentary,  I'd  better  be  off. 
Will  you  look  to  the  bill  ?  and  I'll  take  charge  of  the  baggage." 
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VI.— Of  Times  fob  Talkikq. 

It  is  an  onqueBtionable  fiact  that  ono  of  the  most  desirable  things  to  be 
home  in  mind  by  all  persons  who  hope  to  attain  to  any  degree  of  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art  of  talking,  is  the  necessity  of  timing  their  observations — 
be  they  of  whatever  kind  they  may — ^in  a  careful  and  judicious  fashion.  It  is 
impossible  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  consideration.  The  success  of 
a  remark,  of  an  anecdote,  of  a  piece  of  description,  depends  more  upon  its 
being  well-timed  than  upon  any  one  other  single  clement.  There  is  surely 
no  one  who  has  considered  this  subject  of  ours  at  all  attentively  who  has 
not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  struck  by  the  truth  of  this  statement. 
Have  we  not  all  observed  over  and  over  again  how  often  a  very  poor 
remark  indeed,  made  at  the  right  momeni,  will  be  received  with  applause, 
while  a  reaUy  good  thing,  if  it  happens  to  be  said  apropos  de  rietif  will 
for  that  very  reason  of  its  not  having  been  properly  led  up  to,  fell  dismally 
fiat,  and  be  altogether  a  feilure.  We  have  most  of  us,  at  some  time  or 
other,  taken  note  of  such  failures,  even  if  we  have  not  known  enough  of 
the  art  of  talking  to  attribute  them  to  their  right  cause. 

This  timing  of  what  we  have  to  say  being  then  a  thing  of  such  moment, 
it  is  only  natural  that  we — ^being  engaged  in  such  an  investigation  as  this 
with  which  we  are  now  busy — should  inquire  earnestly  whether  there  are 
any  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  talk-student  who  desires  to  excel  in  this 
particular  branch  of  art ;  whether,  in  short,  there  are  in  existence  any  rules 
by  which  he  may  learn — ^when  he  has  got  anything  to  say — at  what  time 
he  ought,  and  at  what  time  he  ought  not,  to  say  it.  As  fer  as  the  writer 
of  these  chapters  knows,  there  are  no  such  laws  in  existence.  The 
arcana  of  talk  have  been  but  little  examined  into.  Conversation,  as  an 
art,  has  been  less  made  the  subject  of  study  than  might — considering  its 
importance — have  been  expected,  and  professors  of  that  art  have,  as  one 
cannot  but  think,  shown  some  degree  of  selfishness  in  keeping  their  dis- 
coveries in  connection  with  it  to  themselves.  We  are  thrown  then  upon 
our  own  resources  by  their  reticence,  and  compelled  to  pursue  the  know- 
ledge which  we  desire  to  attain  under  very  great  difficulties.  We  must, 
however,  by  no  means  despair.  ' 

The  particular  branch  of  such  knowledge  which  we  are  now  engaged 
in  studying — ^the  timing,  namely,  of  our  talk  in  a  discreet  and  skilful 
manner — ^is  one,  as  has  been  said,  of  veiy  considerable  interest.  Let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  grope  our  way  to  some  few  truths  concerning  it.  Among 
these  one  of  the  first  which,  after  due  amount  of  reflection,  asserts  itself 
strongly,  is  the  conviction  that  we  must  avoid,  by  all  means  and  at  any 
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expense,  the  practice  of  dragging  in  the  topic  on  which  we  wish  to  talk, 
by  main  force.  If  oar  talk  is  to  prosper,  the  subject  of  it  must  be  led  up 
to  gradually.  It  must  be  led  up  to  gradually,  and  what  is  more,  naturally; 
the  conversation  reaching  it  by  easy  stages,  and,  as  one  may  say,  in  the 
coarse  of  nature.  And  this  leading  up  must,  you  are  entreated  to 
remember,  be  the  work  of  destiny,  and  by  no  means  brought  about  by 
you  who  desire  to  profit  by  it.  Next  in  magnitude  to  the  fault  of  dragging 
in  jour  subject  neck  and  heels,  is  the  error  of  leading  up  to  it  yourself 
in  a  forced  and  unnatural  manner.  You  must  wait  for  your  opportunity. 
Self-control  and  patience  are  as  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  conversa- 
tional, as  of  any  other  distinction.  You  must  be  patient  then,  but  you 
mast  also  be  vigilant ;  a  combination  of  qualities  rare  but  indispensable 
to  those  who  would  be  great  in  anything.  You  must  be  ready  when  that 
opportunity  which  has  been  spoken  of  does  come,  to  seize  it  and  hold  it 
£ast.  Yon  must  hold  your  remark,  your  description,  your  story,  or  what- 
ever it  is,  in  check,  as  a  skilful  gillie  does  a  doer-hound,  but  you  must  be 
ready  to  let  it  slip  when  the  right  moment  comes.  If  that  moment  is 
mifised,  your  chance  is  gone.  Not  the  proverbial  mutton,  not  Queen  Anne 
herself,  are  more  utterly  dead  than  is  a  subject  which  has  once  been 
disposed  of  and  dropped.  You  cannot  revive  it ;  to  assert  that  such 
resuscitation  is  possible,  would  be  to  mislead  many  unoffending  and  perhaps 
deserving  persons.  We  have  all  of  us  seen  such  resuscitation  attempted : 
•*  You  were  talking  just  now  of  dromedaries,  it  reminds  me  of  a  clever 
thing  said  by  Professor  Humps."  We  have  all  heard  something  of  this 
sort  in  our  time,  but  have  we  ever  known  the  anecdote  thus  introduced 
to  succeed  ?  The  &ct  is  that  there  are  some  people  the  peculiar  nature 
of  whose  genius  it  is  to  suggest  to  them  the  most  brilliant  retorts  and  the 
most  apposite  remarks,  some  considerable  time  after  the  occasion  when 
they  would  have  been  useful  and  appropriate  has  passed  away.  I  should  be 
Sony  to  disparage  the  intellectual  gifts  of  such  persons,  but  I  am  compelled 
to  say  that  I  can  give  them  no  comfort.  Above  all,  I  cannot  encourage 
any  attempt  to  make  use  of  these  same  laggard  ideas.  If  a  good  thing 
comes  into  your  head  after  the  opportunity  for  letting  it  loose  upon  society 
has  gone  by,  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  gulp  it  down  altogether,  or 
keep  it  by  yon,  in  case  a  use  for  it  should  come  in  the  course  of  time. 

In  addition  to  this  readiness,  the  importance  of  which  has  been  so 
strongly  insisted  on,  it  is  necessary  that  any  individual  who  hopes  to  get 
on  as  a  talker  should  be,  to  some  extent,  morally  thick-skinned  and  tough, 
88  he  will  have,  in  the  pursuit  of  the  ohject  which  he  has  set  before  him, 
to  encounter  many  things  which,  to  persons  of  a  sensitive  nature,  are 
extremely  distressing.  It  is,  for  instance — and  still  keeping  to  the  ques- 
tion of  fortunate  and  unfortunate  times  for  starting  a  subject — ^by  no  means 
an  oncommon  thing  with  an  habitual  talker  to  make  a  false  start,  and  to  find 
himself  baulked  just  at  the  moment  when  he  is  beginning  to  hold  forth. 
The  best  talkers  are  liable  to  be  thus  intemipted.  Therefore  if,  when  you 
begin  **  I  was  travelling  last  summer  in  the  Pyrenees,"  you  should  happen 
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to  find  that  somebody  else,  with  greater  power  of  voice,  or  better  social 
standing,  or  both,  has  jast  started  something  else,  or  that  some  other  tire- 
some person  whoso  conversational  innings  you  thooght  was  over,  is  still, 
metaphorically,  npon  his  legs,  you  must  not  mind,  but  must  tiy  again  at 
the  next  opportunity,  or  at  the  next  after  that ;  for  Destiny,  when  she  has 
once  begun  to  baulk  a  man,  has  a  way  of  going  on  doing  so.  One  thing 
you  must  not  do  :  you  must  not  let  the  matter  drop.  You  must  travel 
over  those  Pyrenees  even  if  you  are  hindered  in  starting  on  the  journey,  as 
will  occasionally  happen,  half-a-dozen  times.  You  will  get  to  have  a  very 
cordial  detestation  of  the  opening  words  of  your  own  story  at  about  the 
third  repetition  of  them,  and  you  will  moreover  find  that  any  old  estabhshed 
talkers  who  may  be  present  will  wear  a  surprised  look  as  you  go  on  ;  but 
you  must  bear  these  things  as  well  as  you  can.  There  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  pursuit  of  all  the  arts,  and  the  art  of  talking  is  no  exception 
to  the  rest.  The  fact  is  that  interruptions  occur  continually,  not  only  at 
the  beginning  but  throughout  the  whole  course  of  even  the  best-timed 
speech,  and  how  to  persevere  through  them  is  one  of  the  lessons  which  tho 
talk-student  is  obliged  to  learn  early  in  his  career.  Long  statements, 
whether  of  the  narrative  or  of  some  other  kind,  are  most  commonly  made 
at  a  dinner-table — indeed  in  all  these  chapters  on  Talk,  it  is  mainly  dinner- 
table  conversation  with  which  we  find  ourselves  to  be  occupied-— and  tho 
interruptions  to  conversation  necessarily  connected  with  the  meal  itself  are 
always  sufficiently  numerous.  The  continuity  of  what  you  have  to  say  is 
broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  arrival  at  your  elbow  of  dishes  which, 
whether  you  accept  or  reject  them,  are  equally  impertinent  to  your 
narrative,  and  by  proffers  of  wine,  of  which  the  same  thing  may  be  said. 
It  may  even  happen  that  the  very  dinner  of  which  you  are  partaking  has 
been  got  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  introducing  some  special  dish,  or 
some  remarkable  delicacy — ^a  piece  of  beef  which  has  come  from  the 
Brazils  in  paraffine,  or  a  canvas -back  duck  which  has  travelled  from  the 
United  States  in  ice — and  that  your  stoiy  has  the  ill-luck  to  be  in  progress 
at  the  moment  when  the  dish  of  the  day  is  produced.  Or  even  if  the  dinner 
has  not  been  got  up  with  a  distinct  object  of  this  kind,  it  is  still  quite 
possible  that  when  you  are  in  full  swing,  and  even  perhaps  nearing  your 
crisis,  some  entree  of  a  novel  description  may  make  its  debuty  and  your  host, 
who  really  cannot  be  expected  to  sacrifice  his  effect  for  tho  sake  of  yours, 
will  arrest  your  progress  with, — **  One  moment,  Jones,  I  must  just  call  oui 
friend  the  alderman's  attention  to  the  merits  of  this  prawn  curry.*' 

The  aspiring  conversationalist  must  be  prepared  for  plenty  of  other 
interruptions  to  his  talk,  besides  those  to  which  he  is  liable  when  sitting  at 
a  feast.  At  times  when  less  ceremony  is  observed — at  afternoon  parties 
and  during  morning  caUs — ^the  probabilities  are  perhaps  even  more  in 
favour  of  his  being  interrupted  while  holding  forth,  than  on  the  occasion  of 
a  set  dinner-party.  Afternoon  gatherings  are  generally  informal,  and 
people  arrive  and  depart  at  all  hours.  Now  abrupt  arrivals  and  departures 
are  ruinous  to  the  effectiveness  of  continuous  statement.     When  your 
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favooiite  listener  jumps  np  to  welcome  ber  dearest  Susan,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  inquire  after  hosts  of  relations  and  friends  of  the  newly-arrived 
one,  what  becomes  of  your  story  ?  The  thread  of  your  narrative  is  abruptly 
snapped.  New  arrivals,  then,  are  fetal  to  your  eloquence ;  so  is  the  presence 
of  a  lively  and  intelligent  dog  which  barks  when  anybody  moves ;  and  so, 
above  all  things,  are  children.  In  these  modem  days  the  conversation  of 
these  young  people  is  largely  appreciated,  and  it  must  be  a  very  important 
personage  indeed  who  can  make  sure  of  his  audience  when  he  has  a  child 
of  four  years  old  for  a  competitor. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this  chapter  concerning  the  times  and 
seasons  when  it  is  not  good  to  enter  upon  a  narrative  or  to  start  a  subject. 
It  may  perhaps  be  expected  now  that  something  shall  be  said  upon  the 
more  positive  side  of  this  question,  and  some  hint  given  as  to  when  it  is 
good  to  let  off  the  remark  or  the  anecdote  with  which  you  hope  to  make 
some  sort  of  efiect.  It  is  very  difficult  to  lay  down  any  fixed  principle  in 
a  case  where  so  much  must  necessarily  depend  upon  circumstance.  The 
talker  must  indeed,  to  a  great  extent,  be  guided  by  his  own  discretion.  He 
will  have  to  learn  by  experience,  more  or  less  bitter.  He  will  make  mis- 
takes, but  will,  if  there  is  an3rthing  of  aptness  in  him,  profit  by  them. 
Nevertheless,  difficult  as  it  is  to  speak  with  anything  like  precision  on  this 
point,  a  little  may  be  said  as  to  favourable  opportunities  of  making  a 
conversational  beginning,  which  may  be  useful.  There  are  undoubtedly 
particular  moments  for  making  such  starts,  which  can  to  some  extent  be 
calculated  on.  We  will  give  a  specimen  or  two  of  such  before  concluding 
tiiis  chapter.  Keeping,  then,  to  dinner-time — that  period  of  which  we  have 
already  had  so  much  to  say  in  these  chapters — it  will  have  been  observed 
by  most  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  dining  gregariously,  that  there  is 
always  a  certain  dish  handed  round  of  which  no  one  can  be  induced  to 
partake.  It  is  ordinarily  the  third  entree,  and  very  often  consists  of 
stewed  pigeons.  Whatever  it  consists  of,  however,  its  fate  is  always  the 
same.  It  is  refused  by  the  honourable  lady  on  the  right  of  the  host,  and 
then  everybody  says  **  No,  thank  you; "  or  shakes  his  head  as  the  unappre- 
ciated dainty  is  ofiered  to  each.  It  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon  in 
connection  with  dinner-parties  this  rejection,  by  common  consent  on  the 
part  of  the  guests,  of  some  one  particular  dish — curious  in  many  ways,  and 
in  none  more  than  in  its  being  always  done  in  the  midst  of  a  profound 
silence.  The  circulation  of  the  stewed  pigeons,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be,  is  invariably  the  ugnal  for  a  pause  ;  and  it  is  of  that  pause  that  the 
discreet  talker  will  take  advanU^e,  as  giving  him  a  fine  opportunity  for 
the  laimching  of  his  conversational  bark.  There  is  no  time  like  it.  There 
is  imother  very  fair  season — when  the  sweets  begin  to  languish,  and  the 
cheese  is  only  dawning.  A  fevourable  moment  this,  sometimes  a  very 
fevourable  moment,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  the  first. 

And  besides  the  opportunities  which  arise  at  dinner-time,  there  are 
Others  which  may  just  be  hinted  at  with  advantage.  In  country-house 
life  there  occur  fr(Mn  time  to  time  occasions  when  it  is  good  to  have  a 
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subject  ready,  and  to  let  it  slip.  In  the  winter  season,  to  take  an  instance, 
there  is  generally  a  long  interval  between  the  time  when  the  different 
guests  come  in  from  hunting,  shooting,  or  whatever  other  out- door  occupa- 
tion they  may  have  been  engaged  in,  and  the  moment  when  they  retire  to 
their  rooms  to  dress  for  dinner.  Gathered  round  the  big  fire,  in  the  hall 
or  library,  enjoying  the  half  light  before  the  candles  come,  physically 
tired  for  the  most  part,  and  with  nothing  to  do,  the  temporary  inhabitants 
of  a  country-house  are  at  such  a  time  very  ready  to  be  amused  with 
anything,  and  may  be  converted,  by  any  tolerably  able  talker,  into  an 
excellent  and  appreciative  audience.  After  church  and  before  luncheon  on 
Sunday,  when  humanity  is  given  to  walking  up  and  down  on  lawns  or 
to  lounging  in  picture-rooms,  there  is  another  period  of  time  when  the 
talker  may  do  a  good  stroke  of  business,  if  he  finds  himself  leady  for 
action.  But  we  must  not  multiply  these  examples.  It  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  note  down  all  the  opportunities  of  this  sort  which  occur  in 
town  and  country ;  and  these  few  are  given  only  as  specimens  which  the 
student  will  perhaps  find  of  use  in  helping  him  to  judge  for  himself  which 
are,  and  which  are  not,  the  most  favourable  occasions  for  the  display  of 
his  eloquence. 

VII.— Of  the  Recipients  of  Talk. 

There  ^fm.  be  no  doubt  that,  for  the  fit  and  perfect  development  of  any 
kind  of  talk,  passive,  as  well  as  active,  agents  are  needed ;  and  that  the 
writer  of  these  chapters  would  be  performing  his  part  in  a  very  incomplete 
manner,  if  he  did  not  say  something  about  that  very  necessary  and 
deserving  class  of  persons  who  receive  and  digest  the  conversation  of  their 
more  garrulous  brethren,  and  who  may  be  called  the  recipients  of  talk. 
Necessary  as  an  audience  to  the  actor,  or  a  congregation  to  the  preacher, 
is  a  Listener  to  the  habitual  talker ;  and  it  may  serve  as  some  sort  of 
consolation  to  those  tongue-tied  individuals  who  have  discovered  that  they 
are  finally  and  incurably  taciturn,  to  feel  that,  at  any  rate,  this  line  in 
social  life  is  open  to  them  ;  and  that,  as  good  listeners — for  there  must  be 
some  to  hear  as  well  as  some  to  talk — they  may  make  up  a  little  for  their 
conversational  deficiencies  :  and  even,  if  they  cannot  talk  themselves,  may 
promote  talk  in  others. 

The  listeners  with  whom  the  habitual  talker  finds  himself  brought  into 
contact  are  of  various  kinds,  and  perform  that  passive  part  of  theirs  with 
various  degrees  of  success.  There  are  some  who  listen  from  indolent 
motives  and  because  listening  is  not  so  much  trouble  as  talking ;  some 
who  pretend  to  listen  and  don't ;  some  who  try  to  listen  and  can't ;  some 
who  understand  you  too  soon,  and  before  the  words  are  out  of  your 
mouth ;  some  who  are  tardy  in  seizing  your  meaning,  only  arriving  at  it 
long  after  you  (the  talker)  have  got  away  to  something  else ;  and  some 
who  receive  what  you  have  to  say  just  as  you  deliver  it,  neither  hurrying 
on  in  front  of  you  nor  lagging  behind.     It  is  a  ctirious  coincidence,  but 
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there  seems  to  be  a  certam  amount  of  resemblance  between  these  different 
sorts  of  andieuces  and  the  different  kinds  of  partners  with  whom  dancing- 
men  tell  us  that  they  meet  from  time  to  time.  These  nimble  youths  inform 
US  that  they  find  a  very  great  difference  between  one  and  another  of  the 
yoong  women  with  whom  they  engage  in  those  rapid  whirling  movements, 
which  some  of  us,  who  are  wheezy  and  inactive,  stand  by  and  watch  ydih 
80  much  envy  and  admiration.  They  tell  us  that  there  are  some  partners 
who  willy  so  to  speak,  meet  them  half-way,  doing  their  part  in  the  valse 
with  care  and  enei^ ;  others  who  go  beyond  this  point,  almost  breaking 
away  from  their  partners  in  their  excessive  desire  to  be  doing ;  and  yet 
others,  who  leave  all  the  labour  to  the  cavalier — as  he  is  called  in  the 
language  of  the  schools — hanging  on  to  him,  as  it  were^  like  a  dead  weight, 
and  ineqniring  to  be  dragged  round  by  main  force. 

Now,  these  various  kinds  of  partners  have  certainly  their  prototypes 
among  the  listeners  to  conversation,  as  every  experienced  talker  will 
admit.  Buch  a  one  will,  for  instance,  recognize  immediately  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  listener  whom  the  talker  has  to  drag  along  by  main  force. 
A  torpid  Boul  this,  who  gets  left  behind,  who  is  always  occupied  with  some 
clause  in  your  narrative  which  you  have  done  with  long  ago ;  and  who 
takes  pains  to  let  you  know  that  this  is  the  case,  by  interrupting  you  when 
you  are  getting  near  the  crisis  of  your  tale  with  questions  relating  to  its 
introductory  portion.  A  provoking  person  this,  it  must  be  admitted  ;  but 
not  so  provoking  as  that  other  listener  who  errs  on  the  side  of  excessive 
sharpness.  The  first  of  these  varieties  fails  occasionally,  it  is  true,  to 
laugh  when  your  crisis  comes ;  but  even  that  is  better  than  laughing  before 
it  has  arrived  at  some  anticipated  denoumenty  which  probably  is  not  the 
real  one.  This  is  a  very  defective  kind  of  listener,  and  is  unfortunately 
largely  represented  among  the  ladies  of  creation.  They  are  so  anxious  to 
prove  their  quickness  of  perception,  that  they  assume  to  know  what  you 
are  going  to  say  jbefore  you  have  completed  your  colloquial  arrangements 
in  your  own  mind  ;  and  will  put  an  interpretation  upon  a  sentence  which 
you  have  only  just  begun,  or  furnish  a  crisis  to  a  stoxy  when  it  is  still  in 
an  early  stage,  in  a  manner  which  is  the  more  inconvenient  because  it 
commonly  happens  that,  in  both  cases,  the  termination  thus  gratuitously 
suppHed  is  a  wrong  one.  It  may  generally  be  observed,  by  the  way,  that 
when  a  lady  has  finished  a  story  for  you  in  this  fashion,  she  never  seems 
to  appreciate  the  real  authentic  conclusion  of  the  anecdote  when  at  last 
you  do  succeed  in  publishing  it.  These  Usteners,  who  anticipate  and  get 
ahead  of  the  person  to  whose  talk  they  are  listening,  are  both  troublesome 
and  disconcerting.  The  talker  who  has  not  had  much  experience  will 
easily  be  taken  in  by  one  of  these,  and  will  at  first,  very  likely,  con- 
gratulate himself  on  being  associated  with  a  companion  distinguished 
by  so  much  intelligence  and  quickness  of  perception.  It  is  not  tiU  he 
has  been  in  practice  for  some  considerable  time  that  he  gets  to  perceive 
that  this  particular  variety  of  the  class  whose  characteristics  we  are  con- 
sidering must  be,  like  so  many  others,  set  down  among  the  bad  listeners. 
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These  bad  listeners  are  a  very  nmnerous  race,  and  their  badness  is 
attributable  to  a  great  variety  of  causes.  With  some,  it  is  a  natural 
infirmity.  With  others  it  is  a  fault,  arising  from  indolence — ^from  a  bad 
habit  of  not  attending.  A  great  many  bad  listeners  have  wandering  and 
discui'sive  minds — ^minds  of  a  parenthetical  description,  which  go  off  on 
wool-gathering  excursions,  without  leave  or  license.  When  persons  whose 
mental  faculties  are  in  this  disastrous  and  undisciplined  condition  try  to 
listen,  it  continually  happens  that  some  chance  word  or  expression  which 
you — the  talker — let  drop,  sets  them  off  in  this  way.  They  are  reminded 
of  something  by  what  you  have  said,  and  that  *^  something ''  takes  such 
entire  possession  of  their  every  faculty  that  they  have  really  nothing  left 
in  the  way  of  attention  at  their  disposal.  A  man,  again,  who  is  full  of 
something  which  ho  wants  to  say,  must  always  be  a  bad  listener,  and  this 
is  one  reason  why  a  good  talker  is  so  seldom  able  to  listen  well ;  when  he 
ought  to  be  attending  to  what  is  being  said  by  some  one  else,  he  is  all  the 
time  busy  with  what  he  intends  to  let  off  himself,  as  soon  as  he  can  get 
the  chance.  A  bad  listener  the  man  who  is  thus  primed  and  ready  to  go 
off.   It  is  hardly  his  fault  that  he  does  not  attend.    He  cannot  if  he  would. 

But  besides  these  instances  of  defective  listening  on  the  part  of 
individuals  whose  offences  are  to  some  extent  involuntary,  there  are  others 
which  might  be  quoted  of  persons  who  offend  wilfully  in  this  way  :  open 
offenders  who  do  not  even  try  to  listen,  who  fail  to  assume  a  virtue  when 
they  have  it  not ;  who  break  in  upon  the  talker's  utterances  with  undis- 
guised interruption,  or  shamelessly  abandon  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
eloquence,  and  bestow  their  attention  on  somebody  else  who  is  not 
addressing  them,  but  in  whose  talk  they  choose  to  take  or  to  affect  an 
interest.  With  this  particular  kind  of  deliberate  and  intentional  bad 
listening,  it  is  hardly  necessary  that  we  should  trouble  ourselves.  The 
very  essence  of  such  misdemeanour  is  that  it  is  committed  wilfully,  and 
for  wilful  offenders  against  the  laws  which  regulate  our  social  life  these 
modest  chapters  are  not  written.  There  are,  however,  besides  these 
truculent  persons  who  sin  of  maUce  prepense,  in  the  manner  indicated 
above,  some  who  fall  into  the  same  error  inadvertently,  and  because  of  the 
weakness  of  their  natures  ;  and  these,  at  any  rate,  deserve  a  word  of  counsel 
and  warning.  It  is  owing  to  some  curious  idiosyncracy  powerfully  developed 
in  our  natures  that  we  all  manifest  an  extraordinary  readiness  to  be  absorbed 
in  anything  which  is  not  intended  to  occupy  us,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of. 
all  interest  in  whatever  is  expressly  designed  to  lay  hold  of  our  attention. 
Many  an  instance  might  be  given  of  this  peculiarity  of  our  imperfect, 
nature.  When  you  provide  a  company  of  children  with  the  means  of 
engaging  in  some  game  suited  to  their  years,  be  it  nine-pins,  trap  and  ball, 
or  what  not,  is  it  not  curious  to  observe  how  promptly  they  will  abandon 
the  sport  in  question,  in  order  to  harass  a  couple  of  grave  adults,  who  are 
at  billiards  ?  the  perverse  young  creatures  abandoning  their  own  playthings 
and  desiring  only  to  get  possession  of  the  machinery  of  the  billiard-table 
— ^those  cues  and  balls  of  which  they  do  not  even  know  the  use.    When  an 
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artist,  again,  invites  a  party  of  amateurs  to  inspect  his  great  picture  before 
it  goes  to  the  Exhibition,  it  commonly  happens  that  these  discerning 
persons  will  turn  their  backs  upon  the  magnum  opus,  which  they  are  there 
to  see,  and  will  go  after  some  little  sketch  of  a  kitchen  interior,  or  the 
like,  which  the  artist  has  hidden  away  in  a  comer,  and  will  fall  into 
raptures  over  it.  It  is  the  same  perversity  of  our  nature  which  is  exhibited 
in  both  tiiese  cases  which  renders  that  conversation,  which  is  going  on  at 
the  other  end  of  the  table,  so  interesting  to  us.  It  is  not  intended  that 
ire  should  take  part  in  it,  and  consequently  we  yearn  after  it.  While 
dealing  with  this  particular  difficulty  connected  with  the  practice  of  listen- 
ing, it  should  be  added  that  there  are  cases  in  which  this  tendency  to 
listen  to  a  conversation  in  which  we  are  not  engaged  is  attributable  to 
other  causes  besides  the  mere  perversity  of  our  natures.  It  does  some- 
times happen  that  at  the  very  moment  when  a  neighbour  is  boring  us  with 
entirely  vapid  and  uninteresting  talk,  some  subject  In  which  we  have  a 
special  interest  is  being  discussed  within  our  hearing.  When  this  is  the 
case  tiie  situation,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  painful  one  ;  and  to  be  guilty 
of  some  slight  degree  of  inattention  to  a  neighbour's  prattle,  under  such 
drcumstances,  would  only  be  to  err  by  what  the  theologians  call  a 
"pardonable  human  weakness." 

I  have  not  said  much  all  this  time  about  good  listeners.  They  are 
searce,  almost  as  scarce  as  good  talkers.  A  good  listener  is  no  egotist, 
has  but  a  moderate  opinion  of  himself,  is  possessed  of  a  great  desire  for 
information  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  and  of  a  hundred  other  fine  qualities. 
It  is  too  much  the  general  impression  that  listening  is  merely  a  negative 
proceeding,  but  such  is  very  far  from  being  really  the  case.  A  perfectly 
inert  person  is  not  a  good  Hstener,  any  more  than  a  bolster  is.  You  require 
tiie  recipient  of  your  talk  to  manifest  intelligence,  to  show  interest,  and 
what  is  more,  to  feel  it.  The  &ct  is,  that  to  listen  well — as  to  do  any- 
thing else  well — is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  even  to  seem  to  listen  well, 
ts  we  observe  notably  in  the  conduct  of  bad  actors,  and  stage-amateurs, 
who  break  down  in  this  particular  perhaps  more  often  and  more  completely 
than  in  any  other;  you  will  see  one  of  them  listening — or  rather  not 
listening — to  the  most  thrilling  statements  without  being  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  what  he  hears ;  thinking  all  the  time  of  his  own  speech 
which  is  coming  presently,  or  perhaps  of  his  silk  stockings  and  trunk-hose, 
but  not  of  the  murder  of  his  wife  and  family  of  children,  which  is  just 
being  announced  to  him  by  a  fortunate  survivor  among  the  last.  It  is 
difficult,  then,  even  to  appear  to  listen,  whether  on  the  sU^e  or  off  it ;  and 
an  experienced  talker  will  almost  always  know  whether  the  person  whom 
he  is  addressing  is  attending  or  not  by  the  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance. When  a  man  stares  wildly  at  you  while  you  talk,  you  may 
generally  have  your  doubts  whether  he  really  understands  what  you  are 
saying  to  him  ;  and  when  he  repeats  the  last  words  of  your  sentences  after 
you,  in  a  soil  tone  of  voice,  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  he  does  not. 
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VIII.— On  Silence. 


The  aathor  of  the  celebrated  saying  that  '*  Silence  is  golden,"  must  Barely 
have  been  little  addicted  to  mingling  with  his  fellows  on  occasions  of  a 
festive  sort ;  and,  above  all  things,  can  never  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
himself  playing  the  part  of  host.     The  position  of  the  giver  of  a  feast, 
when  the  entertainment  is  presided  over  by  this  same  ''golden"  spirit  of 
silence,  is  a  sufficiently  distressing  one.     What  pains  will  not  he  or  she 
take  to  exorcise  the  evil  genias,  trying  to  lore  the  different  guests  on  to 
speak  of  what  they  understand — the  banker  to  discuss  finance,  the  painter 
to  hold  forth  on  art,  the  Eastern  traveller  to  treat  of  turbans  and  drome- 
daries ?     There  are  seasons,  however,  when  all  such  efforts  are  entirely 
fruitless,  and  when  the   silent  influence   seems   to  assert  itself  on  the 
company  with  an  irresistible  power  which  nothing  can  dispel.     Most  of  us 
have  in  our  time  assisted  at  more  than  one  social  celebration  which  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  complete  dearth  of  talk.     We,  most  of  us,  know 
what  pauses  are,  at  a  dinner-table;  the  silent  influence  indeed  seems, 
sometimes,  to  act  almost  like  a  spell.     Everybody  wants  to  break  it,  but 
nobody  can  succeed  in  doing  so ;  or  if  they  do,  it  is  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  there  is  almost  immediate  relapse.    When  some  one,  gifted  with 
extraordinary  nerve,  dares  to  make  a  remark  in  the  midst  of  one  of  theso 
awftd  pauses,  what  a  sensation  there  is  I     All  the  members  of  that  afflicted 
company  look  up  eagerly ;  they  rush  at  the  new  sulgect,  as  the  ducks  do 
at  a  morsel  of  roll  when  it  is  thrown  into  their  pond.     They  pounce  upon 
it,  tear  it  into  little  bits,  which  each  carries  off  with  him  and  makes  the 
most  of  in  his  own  comer.     And  then,  to  continue  our  simile,  just  as  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  object  cast  into  the  duck-pond  is  not  a  piece 
of  bread,  but  a  screw  of  paper,  or  a  cork,  or  some  other  worthless  object 
thrown  in  by  a  bystander  out  of  mere  idleness,  and  from  which  the  ducks 
turn  away  in  disgust,  so  is  it  very  often  with  the  subject  so  greedily 
pounced  upon  by  these  famished  guests.     It  turns  out  not  to  be  a.  subject 
really,  to  bo  a  mere  nothing  when  inspected  closely,  and  is  presently 
thrown  aside  as  unavailable.     It  has  been  well  observed  that  "  nothing 
succeeds  like  success,"  and,  something  in  the  same  way,  it  may  be  said 
that  nothing  makes  people  so  silent  as  silence.     When  once  that  torriblo 
influence  has  become  established,  its  victims  struggle  against  it  in  vain. 
In  vain  does  Amphitryon,  from  the  bottom  of  his  table,  solicit  the  opinion 
of  his  artist  guest  on  the  merits  of  the  Exhibition  in  Trafalgar  Square.   Be 
makes  some  guarded  reply,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a  fair  average  show ; 
and  when  pressed  hard  to  say  whether  there  is  not  some  special  work  of 
more  than  ordinary  merit  on  the  Academy  walls,  he  only  answers  in  the 
negative,  and  in  such  a  dry  and  forbidding  tone  as  precludes  further  ques- 
tioning.    Equally  vain  is  the  attempt  to  draw  the  traveller  out.     He  is 
generally  ready  enough  to  hold  forth,  but  on  this  particular  occasion  he 
too  is  under  the  fatal  influence ;  and  when  called  upon  to  state  in  what  par* 
ticular  respect  a  sunset  in  Syria  differs  from  a  sunset  in  England,  replies 
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laeonicftllj,  '*  More  clonds  in  England ; "  and  straightway  lapses  Dack  into 
silence.  A  conversational  catastrophe  such  as  this  is  so  distressing  a 
thing,  and  is  so  entirely  fatal  to  the  success  of  any  social  celehration  of 
what  kind  soever,  that  it  really  does  seem  worth  while  to  devote  one  or  two 
of  these  chapters  to  some  sort  of  attempt  to  find  out  what  are  the  canses 
which  (^rate  most  powerfully  in  bringing  about  sach  a  state  of  things  as 
has  jost  been  described.  And  this  inquiry  will  be  twofold,  involving  an 
examination,  first,  into  the  reasons  of  the  collective  silence  of  mixed 
assemblies ;  and  secondly,  into  those  which  afiect  the  private  individuals 
of  whom  such  assemblies  are  made  up,  rendering  them  for  the  time  being 
speechless  members  of  society.  If  we  can  but  find  out  what  it  is  that 
makes  people  silent,  we  shall  have  advanced  more  than  half-way  towards 
the  attainment  of  our  great  object — ^the  discovery,  namely,  of  the  best 
method  of  getting  them  to  talk. 

And  now  as  to  the  collective  silence  of  persons  assembled  together  for 
a  festive  purpose.  This  distressing  phenomenon  may  be  attributable  to  a 
variety  of  causes.  To  begin  with,  the  giver  of  the  feast  may  be  in  fault. 
He  may  be  young  and  inexperienced.  He  may  be  mistrustful  of  his  cook, 
and,  sitting  speechless  at  the  foot  of  his  table,  may  exchange  timid  glances 
with  his  consort — glances  which  speak  as  plainly  as  words — expressing 
very  eloquently  his  fear  that  "  the  whole  thing  is  going  badly."  A  host 
afflicted  with  misgivings  of  this  sort  will  act  as  a  wet  blanket  upon  the 
company  over  which  he  presides,  and  will  be  not  only  silent  himself  but  the 
cause  of  silence  in  others.  A  man  should  examine  himself  before  he 
undertakes  that  arduous  part  of  host,  as  to  whether  he  is  capable  of  filling 
it  properly.  Can  he  maintain  a  calm  exterior,  he  should  ask  hunself,  if 
the  soup  should  turn  out  to  be  burnt,  or  retain  his  presence  of  mind  when 
the  tnrbot  comes  to  table  insufficiently  boiled  7  It  is  not  easy  to  do  so. 
Unless  a  man  has  a  very  considerable  amount  of  moral  strength  he  will 
br^k  down  utterly  nnder  the  pressure  of  a  misfortune  of  this  sort,  and  will 
become  incapable  not  only  of  talking  but  of  listening  also  ;  staring  vacantly 
into  the  iace  of  any  one  who  addresses  him,  but  m  reality  seeing  nothing 
except  a  vision  of  underdone  fish,  red,  and  clinging  to  the  bones.  The 
example  of  the  master  of  the  feast,  when  it  happens  that,  owing  to  the 
causes  given  above,  or  any  other,  he  is  rendered  temporarily  speechless, 
will  most  surely  affect  his  company.  The  individuals  of  whom  that 
company  is  composed  will  insensibly  take  their  tone  from  their  president, 
and  the  mere  look  of  him,  nnder  such  circumstances,  will  be  enough  to 
^ench  their  conversational  ardomr. 

But  there  are  other  influences  besides  those  which  are  attributable  to 
the  deficiencies  of  an  incapable  host,  which  have  the  effect  of  promoting 
silence  among  persons  sitting  at  a  feast.  The  meal  itself,  and  its  acces- 
sories, may  be  in  fault.  There  may  not  be  enough,  or — ^which  is  just  as 
bad — ^the  impression  may  be  conveyed  that  there  is  not  eiiough  to  eat. 
There  may  be  hitches  and  failures  in  the  working  of  the  dinner  machinery. 
These  things  will  produce  pauses  in  the  best  regulated  companies.    Insuffi- 
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cient  light,  agaiiii  is  another  cause  of  silence.  Perhaps  it  acts  upon  the 
guests  in  the  same  way  that  the  insufficient  dinner  does,  and  conveys  an 
idea  of  dearth.  Anything  which  does  this,  anything  which  suggests 
poverty,  or  gives  an  impression  that  the  feast-giver  cannot  afford  to  do  as 
he  is  doing,  is  entirely  fatal  to  everything  in  the  shape  of  talk.  The  feet  is, 
that  all  sorts  of  small  influences  will  operate  to  make  people  silent.  They 
will  often  decline  to  talk  if  the  tahle  round  which  they  are  assembled  is  too 
fuU,  and  an  elbow  conflict  is  kept  up  during  the  entire  progress  of  the  meal ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  their  chairs  are  set  too  far  apart,  and  they  have 
to  address  each  other  across  a  sort  of  bridgeless  chasm,  they  are  still  less 
likely  to  be  conversationally  disposed.  All  these,  which  some  ignorant 
people  would  call  small  things,  ought  to  be  dwelt  upon  seriously  by  the 
giver  of  an  entertainment.  And  there  is  another  subject  on  which  it 
behoves  him  to  bestow  a  prodigious  amount  of  attention  and  study — ^the 
choice  of  his  guests.  An  ill-assorted  company,  or  a  company  in  itself  well- 
assorted,  but  the  members  of  which  are  respectively  misplaced,  are  never  to 
be  depended  upon  to  talk.  If  you  ask  people  who  are  mutually  unac- 
quainted to  sit  together  for  two  or  three  hours  without  stirring,  you  can 
never  feel  any  sense  of  security  that  they  will  engage  in  conversation.  It 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  indeed,  that  they  should  do  so.  Again,  if  your 
guests  do  happen  to  know  each  other,  but  are  yet  misplaced  at  table — 
persons  who  have  no  tastes  in  common,  or,  which  is  worse,  no  subjects  in 
common,  thrust  together  cheek  by  jowl — what  have  you  to  hope  for  ?  It  is 
better  to  arrange  all  these  matters  beforehand,  and  not  to  leave  anything, 
if  you  can  help  it,  to  chance.  Chance  will  infallibly  play  you  a  trick. 
Chance  will  give  your  Low  Church  lady  who  frequents  Exeter  Hall,  and  is 
addicted  to  the  distributing  of  tracts,  to  be  the  companion  of  that  young 
friend  of  yours  who  is  such  a  distinguished  member  of  the  amateur  dramatic 
corps,  and  whose  talk  is  of  Lord  Dundreary,  or  Box  and  Cox.  Chance  will 
place  your  learned  professor,  whose  brain  is  entirely  occupied  with  theories 
concerning  the  integral  calculus,  or  the  Greek  particle,  next  to  the 
fashionable  lady  who  likes  to  discourse  of  operas  and  balls,  and  the 
Court  Circular,  What  sort  of  conversational  results  can  you  expect  from 
such  combinations  as  these  ? 

And  there  is  another  danger  to  be  carefully  guarded  against  by  all 
persons  who  may  have  at  any  time  to  choose  the  company  of  which  some 
social  gathering  is  to  be  composed.  This  is,  the  danger  of  including 
among  them  a  specimen  of  the  wet-blanket  tribe.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
one  individual  of  this  species  to  spoil  the  fun  of  as  many  as  half-a-dozen 
of  comfortably-disposed  guests ;  for  it  is  in  small  assemblies  that  his 
power  is  so  terribly  felt.  When  he  makes  one  of  a  large  .party  it  does  not 
matter  so  much,  as  he  can  then  only  exercise  his  clammy  influence  over 
one  or  two  sufferers  in  his  immediate  vicinity  ;  but  in  a  small  gathering, 
the  presence  of  such  a  one  is  positively  fatal.  It  is  curious  to  observe, 
on  such  occasions,  how  gradually  but  surely  he  affects  the  spirits  of  those 
with  whom  he  is  brought  in  contact.     He  is  always  tacitly  at  variance 
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with  the  rest  of  the  company.  Si  omnvs,  ego  noii,  seems  to  be  his  motto. 
If  they  kngh,  he  is  as  grave  as  an  undertaker.  If  they  are  interested,  he 
is  bored.  He  will  not  talk,  neither  will  he  listen ;  or  if  he  does,  it  is  with 
many  nnmistakeable  indications  of  apathy  and  unbelief — a  quality,  this 
last,  which  he  seems,  indeed,  to  take  every  opportunity  of  making 
manifest.  He  sneers  when  other  people  talk,  and  if  he  does  open  his 
month  at  all  it  is  generally  to  contradict.  A  terrible  personage  this,  who 
wonld  be  sufficiently  formidable  even  if  he  came  single-handed  into  the 
social  field ;  but  he  seldom  does  so,  being  generally  accompanied  by  a 
wife,  who  takes  her  tone  from  her  husband  (being  much  afraid  of  hhn), 
and  so  manages  to  diffuse,  as  it  were,  the  moisture  which  comes  from  the 
original  blanket,  and  assists  materially  in  damping  the  spirits  of  the 
assembled  company.  No  doubt  there  are  occasions  when  the  inviting  of 
a  wet-blanket  to  partake  of  your  hospitality  is  a  thing  of  necessity.  He 
is  a  relative,  or  he  is  a  person  with  whom  you  have  business  relations  of 
profitable  character  to  yourself.  For  these  or  other  reasons,  into  which  it 
is  not  necessaiy  to  enter,  you  are  obliged  to  ask  him.  Do  so  then,  since 
you  most ;  but  fail  not,  when  you  invite  him  to  sit  at  your  board,  to  take 
certain  precautions,  by  the  adoption  of  which  you  may  materially  diminish 
his  power  of  doing  mischief.  First  of  all,  you  must  remember  that  it 
should  always  be  to  a  large  party  that  he  is  bidden,  and  not  to  a  small 
one  ;  and,  secondly,  when  you  have  bidden  him  to  your  large  party,  and 
have  got  him  on  your  hands,  you  must  exercise  all  the  discretion  of  which 
you  are  possessed  in  assigning  to  him  the  place  which  he  is  to  occupy  at 
table.  Bear  in  mind  always,  that  his  grim  personal  appearance — whether 
he  is  lean  and  acid-looking,  or  large  and  leaden,  does  not  matter — must 
always  take  a  high  place  among  his  many  quaUfications  for  damping  the 
spirits  of  his  fellows.  Remember  this,  and  beware  of  assigning  him  a 
central  position,  or  of  placing  him  at  either  extremity  of  your  table,  where 
his  disconcerting  countenance  will  catch  the  attention  of  a  large  proportion 
of  your  guests  every  time  that  they  look  up  from  their  plates.  The  best 
way  to  neutralise  him  is  to  place  him  near  to  a  comer,  and  to  give  him 
for  neighbours,  on  one  side  an  exceedingly  conventional,  and  if  possible 
a  rather  stupid  lady,  on  whom  a  talker  would  be  thrown  away ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  inestimable  person  (to  dinner-givers),  the  man  who  makes  a 
noise.  By  acting  thus,  you  may  really,  in  a  great  degree,  counteract  the 
influence  of  your  wet-blanket  and  diminish  his  infective  power.  The 
stupid  lady  will  drink  in  the  moisture  and  absorb  it  like  a  sponge,  and  it 
win  glance  off  the  noisy  man  without  having  any  more  effect  upon  him 
than  rain  upon  a  bronze  figure. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  causes  which  are  productive  of  collective 
silence,  besides  those  which  we  have  already  dealt  with — atmospheric  influ- 
ences, the  approach  of  rain,  a  thunder-storm  brewing  in  the  air,  exhaustion 
on  the  part  of  the  guests,  from  having  been  kept  too  long  without  their 
dinners — these  and  many  more  will  act  upon  a  mixed  company  as  agents 
of  taciturnity.    But  all  these  are  of  entirely  minor  importance,  compared 
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with  that  which  we  have  abeadj  spoken  of  in  an  early  part  of  this  chapter 
— any  want,  namely,  of  tact  and  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  person  who 
plays  the  host.  K  he  is  silent  and  pre-occnpied,  if  he  has  some  anxiety 
pressing  upon  him,  if  his  chief  lion  has  sent  a  put-off  at  the  last  moment, 
if  he  has  just  heard  a  piece  of  bad  news,  or  if  some  passage-of-arms 
between  him  and  the  lady  who  shares  his  joys  and  divides  his  troubles 
has  just  preceded  the  arrival  of  his  company — ^if  any  troubles  of  the  above 
description  are  pressing  upon  him,  and  he  has  not  sufficient  control  over 
himself  to  shake  such  influences  off ;  or  again,  if  he  fails  to  attend  to  the 
conversational  wants  of  his  guests — ^things  are  likely  to  go  very  ill  with 
him.  These  conversational  wants  of  the  persons  whom  he  is  entertaining 
he  should  look  after  as  much  as  their  more  material  needs.  He  must  be 
diligent,  and  on  the  alert,  in  attending  to  them.  He  nlust  never  even  for 
a  moment  sink  into  a  condition  of  inactivity,  or.  give  way  to  despondency  ; 
and  if  at  last,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  his  friends  are  still  obstinately 
and  inveterately  taciturn,  he  must  go  on  ignoring  this  fact,  and  must 
beware  of  making  any  allusion,  even  of  the  most  playfiil  kind,  to  the 
silence  which  has  become  established.  If  he  should  say  sportively  but 
plaintively,  **  We  seem  to  be  rather  a  silent  party,"  or,  "  Won't  anybody- 
make  a  remark  ?  "  he  is  lost.  For  when  once  an  observation  of  this  sort 
has  been  issued  upon  society,  and  has  been  followed  by  an  hysterical  laugh 
upon  the  part  of  the  assembled  company,  it  will  invariably  be  observed 
that  a  silence,  of  a  more  leaden  character  than  that  which  had  preceded 
these  facetious  allusions,  will  inevitably  set  in. 


IX. — Of  Silence. 

I  HAVE  reached  now  the  second  part  of  my  inquiry  into  the  reasons  which 
operate  to  hinder  people  from  talking ;  and  having  bestowed  some  amount 
of  study  on  the  collective  silence  of  assembled  companies,  I  come  next  to 
a  consideration  of  the  silence  of  individuals,  and  the  causes  to  which  it  is 
attributable.  These  are,  after  all,  not  so  numerous  as  at  first  sight  one 
would  expect  them  to  be.  Treating  this  subject  of  taciturnity  as  Burton 
does  his  of  Melancholy,  one  might  attribute  the  phenomenon  under  our 
consideration  to  some  four  principal  causes.  Pride,  a  cause,  one  might 
say  ;  indolence  a  cause  ;  pusillanimity  a  cause ;  dulness  a  cause.  Indeed 
the  silence  of  most  taciturn  people  wiU  be  found  to  be  assignable  to  one 
or  other  of  these  influences. 

It  may  seem  at  first  sight  to  be  a  paradoxical  proceeding  to  assert  that 
the  first  of  these  "  causes  " — pride — is  a  hindrance  to  talkativeness  on 
the  part  of  him  who  is  habitually  under  its  influence.  Pride — some  will 
say — ^would  lead  to  display  and  boasting,  and  the  natural  development 
of  these  is  through  the  agency  of  talk.  This  is,  however,  but  a  superficial' 
view  of  the  question.  If  a  man  talks  much,  he  must  of  necessity 
occasionally  degenerate  into  twaddle ;  and  mufit  also,  sometimes,  run  the 
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risk  of  making  mis-statements  and  blunders,  and  he  leaves  himself  open 
in  c<mseqnence  to  criticism,  and  is  liable  to  be  corrected  and  set  right  by 
others.  These  are  risks  which  the  proud  man  will  not  run.  He  is,  above 
all  things  in  this  world,  afraid  of  making  a  fool  of  himself,  and  of  appearing 
to  disadvantage  before  his  fellows.  That  bugbear  is  for  ever  before  him. 
To  have  the  accuracy  of  his  statement  questioned,  or  even  the  statement 
itself  disproved,  would  be  simply  intolerable  to  him,  and  so  he  refuses  to 
hazard  what  a  man  less  sensitive  to  correction  would  put  forward  without 
hesitation,  lest  he  should  expose  himself  to  the  humiliation — as  he  con- 
siders it — of  being  put  right  by  some  better-informed  bystander.  This 
is  one  of  the  modes  in  which  pride  will  operate  to  prevent  a  man  from 
talking — one  among  many.  Sometimes  it  will  take  the  more  specious  form 
of  fiEtftidiousness,  and  of  that  self-criticism  to  which  proud  men  are  so 
much  given.  In  this  case  he  is  silent,  because  the  only  things  which  he 
can  think  of  to  say  do  not  appear  to  him  to  be  worth  saying.  As  the 
possible  subjects  on  which  he  might  speak,  if  he  only  chose,  pass  in 
review  before  him,  he  rejects  them  scornfully,  one  after  another,  as 
commonplace  and  unoriginal.  A  goodly  array  of  these  possible  topics, 
on  which  he  might  discourse  to  the  neighbour  who  is  placed  beside  hzm, 
present  ^emselves  to  him  as  he  sits  at  table.  Some  illustrious  personage, 
an  Eastern  potentate,  or  an  Italian  liberator,  has  just  been  visiting  our 
shores,  and  all  the  world  has  been  running  after  this  new  hon  :  **  Shall 
I  talk  to  this  young  woman  about  the  Sultan  or  Garibaldi  7  **  says  our 
proud  friend  to  himself;  and  then  he  determines  that  he  will  not.  All 
the  rest  are  talking  about  the  popular  subject.  It  is  not  good  enough 
for  him  i  Again,  a  new  opera  has  ju^t  come  out  or  a  new  play :  an 
ordinary  mortal  would  look  upon  either  one  or  the  other  of  these  enter- 
tainments as  a  topic  available  for  conversational  purposes,  if  only  by 
way  of  making  a  beginning.  *^  Common — the  invariable  subject,"  says 
the  proud  man  to  himself.^  "What  is  it  to  me  whether  this  young 
person  has  seen  Lucia  in  Juliet  or  no  7  What  do  I  care  whether  or  not 
she  has  visited  the  French  plays  ?  "  So  with  that  refuge  of  the  con- 
versationally destitute,  the  weather  and  all  the  other  well-known  and 
useful  common-places,  which  are  so  serviceable  as  a  means  of  opening 
a  conversation,  which  we  appreciate  as  we  get  older  and  more  experienced, 
and  which  are  only  like  the  preliminary  flourishing  of  foils  with  which 
a  fencing-match  begins :  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them  I 
He  is  a  great  man,  who  will  not  condescend  to  be  satisfied  with  what  is 
good  enough  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  so  he  sits  and  crumbles  his 
bread,  and  thinks  about  himself  and  his  own  importance,  and  is  silent ; 
and  all  because  of  this  accursed  pride,  which  has  got  such  firm  possession  of 
him.  Not  a  pleasant  companion,  this,  for  the  lady  who  has  the  luck  to  sit 
next  him.  Perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  not  a  very  valuable  member  of  society; 
certainly  not  worth  the  dinner  which  you  are  foolish  enough  to  give  him. 
And  now,  having  made  due  examination  of  pride  as  a  cause  of  silence, 
ire  come  next  to  a  consideration  of  timidity ;  and  this  branch  of  our  subject 
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may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place,  one  phase  of  pusillanimity — 
shyness,  namely — ^being  so  intimately  allied  with  pride,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is.  Shyness,  nervousness,  timidity,  call  it  by  what  name  you  will,  the 
quality  which  is  indifferently  designated  by  each  of  the  above  terms,  is  as 
^tal  to  talk  as  fastidiousness  or  pride  itself,  and  its  influence  is  quite  as 
potent  in  the  tying  up  of  tongues.  The  man  who  is  afraid  of  his  company 
or  of  some  one  special  member  of  that  company ;  the  man  who  is  a&aid 
of  the  sound  of  his  own  voice,  afraid  of  interruptions  such  as  we  have  given 
specimens  of  elsewhere ;  the  man  who  mistrusts  himself,  mistrusts  the 
subject  which  he  would  like  to  talk  about,  mistrusts  his  own  power  of  treat- 
ing that  subject,  mistrusts  the  man  opposite,  who  he  thinks,  is  lying  in  wait 
to  put  him  to  confusion — ^the  unfortunate  person  who  is  thus  beset,  has 
certainly  but  a  small  chance  of  ever  distinguishing  himself  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist. It  is  really,  sometimes,  a  very  piteous  thing  to  see  a  man  thus 
tongue-tied  through  nervousness  and  self-mistrust.  He  sits  at  table 
turning  over  within  himself  all  sorts  of  things  which  he  would  say  if  he 
had  the  moral  courage.  Some  subject  is  brought  up  upon  which  the  other 
members  of  the  company  in  which  he  finds  himself  fall  to  work  busily, 
supplying  an  abundance  of  appropriate  anecdote  and  fluent  illustration,  to 
all  of  which  the  timid  man  might  contribute  something  of  his  own  if 
he  chose.  Indeed  he  has  some  story  or  remark  which  would  come  in  now 
exceedingly  well,  if  he  could  only  persuade  himself  to  give  it  utterance. 
But  he  can't.  He  is  not  quite  sure.  He  has  misgivings.  What  he  desires 
to  say — could  he  make  it  tell  ?  Could  he  get  a  hearing  with  all  those 
people  making  a  noise  ?  Is  he  quite  sure  of  his  facts  ?  And,  in  this  way, 
he  goes  on,  hesitating  and  doubting,  till  at  last  the  opportunity  for  launch- 
ing what  he  has  to  say  goes  by,  and  it  is  too  late — a  miserable  state  of 
things.  This  unfortunate,  who  is  silent  from  timidity,  commonly  deserves 
our  pity,  not  our  censure,  as  the  proud  taciturn  does.  This  last  is  a 
wilful  offender,  but  the  other  is  hardly  so.  He  is  generally  a  person  who 
is  cowed  by  a  consciousness  of  his  own  obscurity ;  and  who  feels  that,  in 
some  way  or  another,  he  is  at  a  disadvantage  with  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. The  best  we  can  wish  him,  from  our  present  point  of  view,  is 
that  he  may  speedily  come  into  a  fine  property ;  or  that  the  greatness  which, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  he  will  never  achieve  may,  by  a  combination  of  propitious 
circumstances,  be  some  day  **  thrust  upon  him,"  and  that  so  he  may  get 
some  measure  of  the  confidence  which  he  at  present  wants. 

Next  on  our  list  of  the  causes  of  silence  stands  indolence.  This,  like 
pride,  is  a  thing  which  is  in  some  degree  under  control,  and  therefore 
deserving  to  be  severely  handled.  The  action  of  indolence  in  keeping  a 
man  silent  is,  however,  much  less  complicated  than  that  of  either  pride  or 
fearfulness.  The  indolent  man  declines  to  talk,  just  as  he  declines  to  do 
other  things,  because  it  is  an  effort  and  troublesome.  Conversation,  espe- 
cially in  some  of  its  developments,  is  a  laborious  occupation,  and  involves 
always  a  certain  amount  of  thought  and  mental  exertion,  which  is  just  what 
the  indolent  man  shrinks  from  above  all  other  things.     To  discuss  a  topic. 
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or  to  eniec  upon  a  lengthy  statement,  is  an  arduous  nndertaking  to  a  lazy 
man,  and  so  he  shrinks  from  either  one  of  these  two  acts.  If  he  does  take 
the  trouble  of  talking  at  all,  it  may  generally  be  observed  that  he  chiefly 
eoofines  himself  to  asking  questions :  an  excellent  method  for  those  who 
dfflire  to  say  something,  and  yet  wish  to  evade  the  diffienlties  which  belong 
to  the  more  elevated  form  of  conversation.  It  is  extraordinary,  indeed, 
how  much  apparent  talking  may  be  got  through  with  but  a  very  Uttle  exer- 
tion, by  means  of  an  adroitly  conceived  and  well  carried  out  system  of 
qofistiomng.  Almost  any  subject  will  do  in  tolerably  skilful  hands.  The 
last  new  novel, — "  Have  you  read  it  ?  "  asks  the  slothful  one  of  his  partner. 
The  lady  replies  that  she  has  not,  and  perhaps  may  add  that  she  never 
reads  novels.  "  Never  read  novels  !  '*  echoes  Indolence ;  "  you  astonish 
me."  And  then  he  asks  if  she  really  means  what  she  is  saying  literally,  or 
only  that  she  skims  such  works  through  without  really  reading  every  word. 
This  question  answered.  Indolence  goes  on  to  ask  his  neighbour  if  she  ever 
did  read  novels  at  any  time,  and  if  she  did,  whose  novels  they  were,  and 
what  induced  her  to  give  the  practice  up ;  whether  she  disapproves  of  Action, 
and  whether  that  includes  all  Action, — ^what,  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  ?  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  time.  Our  Mend's  purpose,  by  the  way,  is  just  as  well 
served  if  this  lady  does  read  novels.  **  What !  every  one  that  comes  out  ?  " 
he  asks.  And  then,  when  this  question  is  answered  in  the  negative,  he  has 
others  ready.  On  what  principle  does  she  make  her  selection  ?  is  she 
guided  by  the  titles  ? — ^with  a  great  many  more  inquiries  of  the  same  sort. 
It  is  very  curious  to  observe  with  how  much  abiliiy  a  thoroughly  lazy 
bdividual  will  select  the  subject  on  which  to  question  the  person  with 
wbcnn  it  is  his  duiy  to  talk,  if -^ssible  always  choosing  one  which  will 
involve  his  companion  in  protracted  explanations.  All  the  time  that  these 
are  in  progress,  he  is  exonerated  from  the  trouble  of  talking.  Nay,  he  need 
not  even  listen  unless  he  likes.  It  is  thus  that  a  thoroughly  indolent 
person  will  make  a  pretence  of  fulfilling  his  social  duties,  while  he  really 
evades  them.  Sometimes,  however,  he  does  not  even  make  a  pretence, 
but  sits  entirely  at  his  ease,  speechless,  and  smiling.  At  such  times  it  is  easy 
to  mistake  the  silence  of  indolence  for  the  silence  of  stupidity,  from  which 
however,  it  dififors  much. 

The  refinements  of  this  conversational  indolence  which  one  sometimes 
meets  with  are  really  extraordinary.  Instances  have  been  known  of  people 
rho  have  been  so  completely  and  entirely  in  bondage  to  this  form  of  lazi- 
B'^ss,  that  they  would  hear  a  statement  made  all  the  particulars  of  which 
tley  knew  to  be  perfectly  inaccurate,  and  would  yet  not  dream  of  contra- 
dieting  it,  because  such  contradiction  would  involve  explanation,  and  that 
explanation  mig}it  prove  to  be  troublesome.  '^  What  a  curious  thing  it 
leems,"  exclaims  some  lady,  addressing  one  of  the  conversationally  indolent 
ones,  "  that  Nelson,  whose  whole  thoughts  one  would  have  imagined  must 
have  been  occupied  with  questions  of  warfare  and  naval  tactics,  should  have 
been  able  to  write  a  work  of  a  theological  nature  on  the  Fasts  and  Festivals 
cf  the  Church  of  England.''    This  remark  our  lazy  man  hears  and  despises. 
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He  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  Nelson  who  wrote  the  FcMa  and  FetdxodU^ 
and  the  Nelson  of  Trafalgar,  were  two  widely  different  persons ;  but  he 
cannot  bother  himself  to  explain  the  difOarence,  and  so  he  lets  the  mistake 
pass.  Perhaps  he  even  goes  so  £eu:  as  to  reply,  '*  Yes,  it  is  yeiy  curious ;  *' 
and  then  lapses  back  into  silence.  Such  instances  as  this  have  come  nndw 
the  writer's  knowledge,  and  he  can  yonch  for  their  frequent  occurrence. 

Mrs.  Shandy's  indolence  was  of  this  sort  precisely.  ''  It  was  always," 
writes  Tristram,  <*  a  consuming  vexation  to  my  fiather,  thai  my  mother 
never  asked  the  meaning  of  a  thing  she  did  not  nnderstand. 

<<  *  That  she  is  not  a  woman  of  science,'  my  father  would  say,  *  is  her 
misfortone ;  but  she  might  ask  a  question.' 
"  My  mother  never  did." 

There  is  one  other  cause  of  silence,  (m  which  it  behoves  us  to  bestow  a 
few  words,  in  concluding  this  section  of  our  sulijeet. 

The  dearth  of  speech  which  proeeeds  from  stupidity  is  by  many  degrees 
the  most  hopeless  of  all.    Mixed  up  with  the  other  causes  oi  silence  which 
we  have  been  considering  there  is  generally  some  dement  of  hope.    Pride 
may  by  possibility  reverse  its  ordinary  action,  and  so  the  proud  man  may 
be  shamed  into  some  attempt  to  make  conversation ;  the  individual,  again, 
who  is  silent  through  indolence,  may  shake  that  terrible  influence  off  if 
he  only  chooses  ;  a  spasmodic  courage  may  on  certain  occasions  develop 
itself  temporarily  in  the  most  timorous  bosom.     For  all  these  there  is 
hope.   Convince  any  one  of  them  that  it  is  desiraUe  that  he  should  speak  ; 
convince  the  proud  offender  that  he  looks  even  a  greater  lool  if  he  sits 
speechless  than  if  he  talks  '*  small ; "  convince  the  indolent  man  (who  is 
generally  good-natured)  that  it  is  brutal  of  him  not  to  exert  himself  fcH*  the 
general  good ;  convince  the  timorous  person  that  after  all  there  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,  and  that  So-and-so,  who  sits  opposite,  is  only  a  poor,  weak, 
fallible  mortal,  when  all's  told ;  once  succeed  in  persuading  any  one  of 
these  that  he  ought  to  talk,  and  it  is  possible  that  you  may  induce  hiTp 
to  do  so — the  silence  of  each  of  them  being  to  some  extent  optional. 
Only  with  the  stupid  man  is  it  not  optional.    He  has  nothing  to  say.    His 
conversational  exchequer  is  empty.     He  would  like  to  say  someUiing  very 
possibly,  for  he  is  not  sulky  or  morose.     He  looks  about  him  as  he  sits  at 
meat  for  something  on  the  table  or  the  walls  which  may  prove  suggestive, 
but  he  looks  in  vain.     Then  he  turns  his  eyes  within,  exploring  that 
treasury  of  ideas  which  each  of  us  is  supposed  to  carry  about  with  him. 
Alas  I  it  is  entirely  empty.    There  are  no  effects ;  and  he  is  obliged  to 
remain  hopelessly  silent,  or  at  least  to  wait  till  some  more  gifted  personage 
happens  to  let  drop  a  remark  which  our  dull  friend  incontinently  lays 
hold  of;  fondly,  but  most  erroneously,  imagining  that  he  will  be  able  to 
get  on,  now  that  he  has  got  a  start.     The  hope  is  &llacions.     He  will 
never  get  on.     The  case  of  the  man  who  is  silent  from  dulness  is  entirely 
hopeless,  and  we  can  derive  no  profit  from  a  further  contemplation  of  his 
deplorable  and  futile  endeavours  to  find  something  to  talk  about. 
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X. — Of  Talk  between  Persons  who  abb  Stbangebs 

TO  EACH  OTHEB. 

Not  many  months  since,  the  writer  of  these  chapters  was  having  his  hair 
cat  at  a  certain  West-end  estahlishment  of  some  eminence,  and  the  day 
being  Tery  hot,  and  the  door  of  commnnication  hetween  the  hair-cutting 
and  shampooing  <<  saloon ''  and  the  outer  shop  heing  left  open,  was  ahle  to 
overhear  something  of  a  conversation  going  on,  hetween  9,  customer  and 
Bubecriber,  who  had  just  been  going  through  the  hair-cutting  process,  and 
the  young  lady  behind  the  counter  whose  business  it  was  to  receive  the 
money  of  those  persons  who  had  recently  been  practised  upon  in  the 
saloon,  or  to  supply  them  with  any  articles  of  per^imery  which  they  might 
have  a  desire  for. 

"Yes,"  tiiis  young  person  was  saying  when  the  writer's  attention  first 
became  directed  to  the  dialogue  which  was  being  carried  on  between  her 
and  the  gentleman  just  mentioned;  "yes,  I  thought  to  myself,  when  I 
first  saw  you  eome  in,  that  it  was  strange  you  should  be  in  town  just  now 
lAen  everybody's  away." 

"Well,  the  feet  is,"  replies  the  subscriber,  "that  I'm  waiting  for 
some  dothes  which  I  want  made  for  the  sea-side.  One's  obliged  to  wait 
now,  on  account  of  the  strike." 

"You  gentlemen  are  all  so  particular  about  your  clothes,"  the  young 
lady  says,  in  a  sprightly  tone. 

"  No,  I'm  not  particular,"  reasons  the  voice  of  the  subscriber.  "  I 
like  to  be  neat.     Hate  anything  that's  ill-fitting  or  untidy." 

"  Well,"  comcides  the  damsel,  "  I  do  like  to  see  a  gentlenum  neatly 
dressed — ^not  to  say  dandyfied,  you  know,  but  what  you  may  call  neat. 
There's  Captain  Trig  comes  here  very  often — perhaps  you  know  him — ^I 
always  think  he's  dressed  beautiful ;  just  what  a  gentleman  should  be." 

The  subscriber  does  not  pursue  the  subject  of  Captain  Trig's  taste  in 
dress.  "  I'm  going  down  to  Ryde,"  he  says,  "  when  I  do  get  away.  My 
brother — ^he's  at  Aldershot — ^I  expect  hun  to  meet  me  there." 

The  conversation  languishes  after  this  interesting  statement.  "  A  great 
many  of  our  gentlemen  seem  to  go  to  Ryde,"  the  young  lady  hazards ;  "I 
never  was  there  myself,  but  I've  always  heard  it's  a  very  nice  lively  place." 

Now  what,  we  feel  inclined  to  ask,  is  the  good  of  such  talk  as  this  ? 
Why  should  a  man  discuss  questions  of  taste  with  a  young  woman  who 
servoB  behind  the  counter  at  a  hair-cutting  establishment  in  Piccadilly  ? 
Why  should  he  inform  her  of  his  plans  ?  why  talk  to  her  about  his  brother 
at  Aldershot,  and  a  variety  of  other  matters  ?  For  the  conversation  here 
reported  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  real  dialogue  which  took  place  on 
this  particular  occasion.  It  has  been  curtailed,  out  of  deference  to  the 
reader ;  but  in  reality  all  sorts  of  subjects  wore  touched  upon  in  the  course 
of  this  shallow  talk,  and  a  great  variety  of  opinions  came  to  be  ehcited, 
on  matters  connected  with  watering-place  life,  musical  and  dramatic 
entertainments^  'the  Court  Circular,  and  feshicmable  proceedings  generally. 
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The  fact  is,  that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  people  going  about  the 
world  who  have  nobody  to  talk  to.  There  are  some  men  who  have  been 
cut  off  by  circumstances  from  the  possibility  of  making  friends  ;  some  who 
have,  perhaps,  been  guilty  of  a  rather  shy  action,  which  has  got  them  to 
be  looked  upon  with  slight.  There  are  some,  again,  who  have  been  long 
away  from  England,  or  who  are  altogether  destitute  of  any  qualities  which 
might  win  them  friends,  or  could  keep  for  them  such  friends  as  they  m&j 
have  had  at  starting.  There  are  middle-aged  men  who  come  back  after 
passing  the  best  part  of  their  lives  in  India  or  the  colonies,  who  have 
wherewithal  to  live  comfortably,  but  are  still  in  this  position  of  being 
without  friends.  One  set  of  acquaintances  they  have  left  behind  them  in 
the  distant  country  in  which  they  have  so  long  resided ;  and  another  set, 
those  with  whom  they  were  intimate  before  they  went  away,  are  dead  or 
dispersed.  The  returning  exile  cannot  find  them,  or  perhaps  is  shy  of 
attempting  to  renew  an  acquaintance  the  vitality  of  which  has  been  so 
long  suspended  that  it  may  be  considered  as,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
dead.  This  is  a  dreary  situation  in  which  to  find  oneself,  as  anyone  who 
has  passed  even  a  few  months  in  a  foreign  town,  where  he  has  known  no 
one,  will  admit.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  man  is  very  glad  to  hold 
verbal  intercourse  with  anybody — ^with  the  steward  on  board  the  steamer, 
with  the  manageress  of  the  big  hotel,  with  the  casual  acquaintance,  picked 
up  at  the  table-d*h6te  abroad,  or  in  the  railway-carriage -in  England. 
There  are  times  when  a  man  must  talk,  when  he  feels  as  if  he  would  go 
mad  if  he  did  not  hear  the  sound  of  the  human  voice ;  and  the  remem- 
brance that  this  is  so  should  make  us  lenient  to  these  talkative  strangers. . 
It  is  sometimes  hard  to  be  so,  for,  to  say  truth,  their  talk  generally 
consists  of  sad  balderdash.  It  is  mostly  of  ihe  type  given  above,  consist- 
ing of  many  platitudes  and  commonplaces.  Has  the  reader  ever  listened 
to,  or  taken  part  in,  that  vapid  kind  of  conversation  which  may  be  called 
generically  railway  talk  ?  **  Can  you  inform  me,  sir,  whether  that  line  is 
completed  between  Gooseferry  and  Duckford?  It  will  hardly  pay,  I 
should  think.  The  traffic  used  to  go  round  by  Waddlebridge,  and  did 
very  well."  Strangers  will  talk  to  each  other  thus  ;  or  else  one  of  these 
railway  talkers  will  inform  another  that  **  the  company  must  have  had  to 
disburse  many  thousands  in  consequence  of  that  accident  at  the  Smashford 
Tunnel,"  or  that  "  the  line  has  never  paid  since  the  company  turned  away 
their  traffic-manager.  Truckful,  thereby  losing  the  services  of  a  thoroughly 
good  and  energetic  man  of  business."  Sometimes  this  railway  talk  takes 
an  agricultural  turn,  and  the  inevitable  "  crops  "  are  discoursed  of;  while, 
on  other  occasions,  the  conversation  will  be  of  a  more  genteel  sort,  and 
interesting  particulars  about  the  kind  of  society  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood through  which  the  travellers  are  passmg  will  be  brought  to  light. 

"  Do  you  happen  to  know,"  says  one  of  these  most  interesting  talkers 
to  a  fellow-traveller,  with  whom  he  has  been  discoursing  about  the  local 
magnates,  **  do  you  happen  to  know  a  family  residing  in  this  part  of  the 
country  named  ihe  Osborne  Moores  ?  " 
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'<  No,  I  do  not,"  replies  the  person  thus  addressed,  in  a  tone  which  seemg 
in  some  way  to  imply  that  he  knows  every  other  family  in  the  comity. 

"Ah,"  replies  the  first,  ** charming  people.  I  tiiought  perhaps,  as 
Ton  seem  to  know  this  neighbourhood  so  well,  that  yon  might  have  been 
acquainted  with  them." 

"  No ;  I've  often  heard  the  name,  of  course,  but  it  so  happens  that  I've 
not  actually  met  them,  so  as  to  become  acquainted."  And  with  this  such 
a  conversation  will  temporarily  drop. 

A  curious  Hud  of  covert  boasting  generally  comes  to  be  developed 
when  talk  of  this  kind  is  once  set  going  between  people  who  have  never 
met  before.  They  seem  mutually  uneasy  till  they  have  convinced  each 
other  of  their  respective  claims  to  be  considered  persons  of  distinction. 
They  look  at  one  another  diffidently,  and  each  seems  to  say,  *'  I  know  you 
think  that  I  am  an  impostor  and  a  swindler,  but  I'm  not,  as  I  can  prove 
by  showing  you  what  highly  respectable  friends  I  have,  and  what  unex- 
ceptionable society  I  am  in  the  habit  of  mixing  in!"  And  with  that  they 
&11  to  work  and  boast  till  they  almost  throttle  each  other.  And  this  kind 
of  talk  is  not  confined  to  persons  travelling  in  railway  carriages.  Far 
from  it.  On  the  pier  at  the  sea-side  watering-phce ;  in  the  porch  of  the 
little  inn  in  North  Wales,  where  the  tourists  congregate ;  in  assembly- 
rooms,  and  in  the  saloons  of  steamers,  this  same  sort  of  disastrous 
twaddle  may  at  any  time  be  overheard  by  the  curious  traveller.  This  kind 
of  talk  is  the  means  of  eliciting  many  dreary  platitudes  and  a  huge  amount 
of  shallow  self-^orification. 

And  deserving  of  a  place  among  such  talkers  as  those  with  whom  we 
are  now  occupied  is  that  group  consisting,  sometimes,  of  the  different 
msmbers  of  a  single  family,  sometimes  of  a  party  of  friends  travelling 
together,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  continually  holding  forth  in  public  places 
for  the  benefit  of  strangers,  without  actually  engaging  them  in  conversa- 
tion. One  runs  against  these  at  every  turn  on  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  specimens  of  them  are  also  to  be  met  with  as  well  in  various  districts 
of  our  own  small  island.  They  talk  at  you.  They  say  things  apparently 
to  each  other,  but  which  are  meant  to  impress  or  interest  you,  and  you 
alone.  Thus  when  mamma  tells  young  miss,  across  the  public  breakfast- 
table  at  which  you  are  seated,  that  her  cousin  Julia  was  at  the  Queen's 
ball  the  other  night,  and  was  very  much  admired,  ih&i  worthy  matron  is 
not  half  so  much  bent  on  conveying  this  piece  of  information  to  her  own 
dau^ter  as  to  you,  who  sit  opposite  engaged  with  your  coffee  and  rolls. 
No  one  can  have  travelled  much  abroad,  or  frequented  any  well-known 
watering-places  at  home,  without  encountering  a  party  of  this  sort.  At 
the  head  of  it  there  is  generally  a  lady,  large  and  middle-aged,  and 
possessed  of  considerable  force  of  character ;  and  at  the  foot  of  it  (quite 
at  the  foot),  a  weak,  small,  sycophantic  papa.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
dau^ter,  and — ^this  is  invariable — a  friend  of  the  daughter's,  who  con- 
tributes liberally  to  the  expenses  of  the  journey.  Sometimes  there  is  a 
son  as  well,  who  is  a  sort  of  half-bred  dandy  on  small  means.    These  good 
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people — ^who  are,  by  the  way,  not  nnoommonly  natiyea  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
— ^generally  do  a  great  deal  in  the  talking  way  when  they  come  down  to 
hreak£EU9ft  in  the  public  room  of  the  hotel,  and  when  they  reveal  to  each 
other,  quite  naturally  and  artlessly,  the  contents  of  their  letters  just  received. 

''  Did  you  hear  from  dear  Lady  Jane  this  morning,  Louisa  ?  "  asks 
mamma. 

''  Yes.  I  had  quite  a  long  letter  full  of  all  sorts  of  small  woes.  You 
remember  that  darling  little  pug  which  she  never  would  let  out  of  her 
sight.  Well,  it  has  got  the  distemper,  and  is  likely  to  die ;  and  dear 
Jane's  favourite  mare  has  fallen  down,  and  done  something  or  other  to  her 
knees ;  and  Lady  Maria  is  staying  at  the  Castle,  and  both  the  dear  children 
have  got  the  measles.     In  short,  nothing  but  misfortunes." 

"  Dear  Lady  Jane  is  always  so  open-hearted  and  yearning  fpr 
sympathy,"  remarks  mamma. 

**  1  never  knew  anyone  so  ready  to  bestow  it  upon  others,"  puts  in 
the  friend. 

''They  are  talking,"  continues  the  young  lady  who  has  had  the 
happiness  of  receiving  the  letter,  whose  contents  are  being  thus  made 
public  property,  *'  they  are  talking  of  letting  the  castle  for  the  season,  and 
of  going  over  to  winter  in  Home,  which  would  certainly  be  most  dehghtful, 
as  we  should  meet  them  there.  I  shall  certainly  write  and  urge  them  to 
adhere  to  the  plan." 

<<  There  will  be  a  large  gathering  of  the  best  £nglish  families  in  Bome 
this  winter,"  says  the  small  sycophantic  gentleman  at  the  foot  of  the 
table,  speaking  very  solemnly.     '^  It  will  be  most  delightful." 

Of  this  sort  is  the  conversation  which  is  engaged  in  by  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  talking  in  public.  It  is  not  very  profitable,  nor,  one 
would  say,  very  entertaining,  yet  to  some  people — judging  by  their  extra- 
ordinary readiness  to  engage  in  such  talk — ^it  appears  to  afford  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gratification.  You  get  at  last  to  know  one  of  these 
universal  talkers  at  the  first  glance.  As  you  take  your  seat  in  a  railway- 
carriage  or  on  the  deck  of  a  steamer,  you  detect  him  at  once.  He  brightens 
up  with  a  horrid  alacrity  at  your  approach.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  try 
to  check  his  first  advances.  You  may  endeavour  to  hide  behind  your 
newspaper,  or  pretend  to  be  absorbed  in  the  book  which  you  have  just 
purchased,  but  it  will  not  do.  You  pause  to  cut  a  few  pages  of  your 
book,  or  to  turn  your  newspaper  over  so  as  to  get  at  the  police-reports, 
and  he  is  down  upon  you  in  a  moment.  He  offers  you,  with  a  terrible 
cheerfulness,  his  own  journal,  pointing  to  an  article  on  the  state  of  the 
countiy  which  he  thinks  you  would  like  to  peruse,  or  he  asks  you  to  lend 
him  one  of  your  newspapers  which  you  are  not  reading.  In  some  way  or 
other,  and  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  he  beats  down  all  the  barricades 
which  you  have  been  so  careful  to  set  up,  and  compels  you  to  enter  with 
him  upon  the  discussion  of  various  vapid  and  uninteresting  matters,  as 
to  which  he  is  desirous  of  taking  your  opinion,  or  of  expressing  his  own. 
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It  was  5  a.m.  on  the  morning  of  tbe  9th  September  when  I  entered  the 
splendid  salon  of  the  Swiss  bank  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and 
Ibimd  Garibaldi  bnsily  oconpied  in  patting  the  last  tooeh  to  the  resolutions 
he  intended  to  propose  to  the  Peace  Congress,  whose  first  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  noon.  He  gave  me  a  hearty  welcome,  asked  after  my 
inseparable  friend  and  comrade  A.,  who  was  sleeping  off  the  weariness  of 
the  jonmey  over  Mont  Cenis,  and  handed  me  his  resolutions,  saying — 
"Who  returns  with  me  must  be  ready  at  9  a.m.  on  Wednesday.*' 
"  Ready  for  what  ?  "  I  asked.  "  Ready  to  go  to  Rome.*'  "  I  thought 
we  were  summoned  to  G^eva  to  preach  and  listen  to  sermons  on 
peace  ?  *'  He  pointed  to  the  7th  resolution — "  Slaves  alone  have  a  right 
to  make  war  on  their  tyrants.**  The  Congress  opened  brilliantly.  The 
grand  simplicity  of  the  Electoral  Hall,  with  its  fresh  playiiig  fountains,  the 
blended  fragranco  of  flowers  of  every  hue,  the  escutcheons  of  the  Free 
Cantons  encircling  the  motto,  **  Each  for  all,  and  all  for  each,*'  the 
presence  of  some  of  the  noblest  thinkers  and  bravest  doers  of  the 
nineteenili  century,  engendered  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  the  belief  in 
a  foture  when  peace  and  good-will  shall  reign  supreme,  was  possible, 
even  easy.  Nor  did  anything  occur  on  Monday  or  Tuesday  to  dispel 
the  illusion.  On  Wednesday,  at  the  precise  time  fixed  at  the  instant 
of  his  arrival,  Garibaldi  started  by  train  from  Geneva,  and  taking  the 
Sempione  route,  ali^ted  at  the  house  of  Signora  Adelaide  Cairoli,  who  in 
1859  had  sent  her  five  brave  sons  to  Turin  from  Pavia  to  fight  under 
Garibaldi  for  Italian  freedom.  Carlo  died  at  St.  Fermo  in  1859,  and 
Benedetto  was  crippled  for  Hfe  at  Yarese ;  Luigi  died  in  Naples,  and 
Emrico  received  a  bullet  in  his  forehead  at  Palermo.  While  I  write,  they 
are  bearing  the  body  of  Enrico,  killed  under  the  walls  of  Rome,  back  to 
his  mother ;  while  Giovanni,  the  youngest,  lies  wounded  and  a  prisoner 
in  the  secret  cell  of  S.  Michele  in  Rome. 

Arriving  in  Florence  on  the  15th,  Garibaldi  heard  for  the  first  time  of 
the  tempest  in  a  teapot  brewed  by  local  ambition  in  Geneva ;  learned  for 
the  first  time,  from  the  English  papers,  of  <'  his  sudden  disappearance,  his 
flight  before  the  indignation  of  the  Genevese,'*  and  laughed  heartily  at 
the  same ;  wrote  a  short  and  scomM  denial  of  the  unfounded  calumnies, 
then  turned  his  thoughts  and  set  his  face  Romewards. 

It  was  well  known  to  him  that  the  proposed  expedition  was  dis- 
approved of  by  all  his  best  officers.  Some,  entangled  in  the  web  of 
ministerial  complications,  were  vexed  at  this  interruption  of  their  schemes ; 
others  deemed  the  moment  inopportune  from  a  financial  and  military 
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point  of  view.  The  Republicans  felt  an  inyincible  repugnance  to  unfurl 
any  other  flag  in  Home  save  that  under  which  their  four  thousand  heroes 
fell  in  1849.  Moreover,  thej  maintained  that  the  House  of  Savoy  would 
not  dare  to  dethrone  Papacy  and  proclaim  "Italy — One,  Free,  and 
Independent,"  from  the  Capitol.  Single-minded  and  tenacious,  Quribaldi's 
line  of  reasoning  was  straightforward  and  intelligible.  '*It  is  too  late 
now  to  discuss  the  programme  accepted  in  1859.  We  are  twenty-five 
millions.  People  and  Parliament  have  voted  one  Italy,  with  Bome  for 
the  capital,  under  the  sceptre  of  Victor  Emmanuel.  Victor  Emmanuel 
has  accepted  the  plebesciti  and  the  formula.  In  1860  I  was  induced  to 
stop  short  in  my  liberating  career,  believing  that  the  unanimous  mani- 
festation of  the  national  will  would  convince  Europe  of  the  necessity  of 
allowing  us  to  realize  our  legitimate  aspirations.  In  1862  I  was  shot 
down  on  the  road  to  Home,  lest  Italy  should  be  plunged  into  a  war  with 
France.  Now  the  French  have  evacuated  Bome,  the  Eomans  are  ripe  for 
insurrection  (even  the  September  Convention  does  not  pretend  to  fetter 
that),  they  claim  our  promised  help.  We  went  in  a  thousand  to  Sicily ; 
as  many  at  least  will  come  with  me  to  Home." 

This  is  neither  the  place  nor  the  moment  to  trace  the  ambiguous 
conduct  of  the  Government,  persisted  in  throughout,  so  that  all  but  the 
initiated  believed  that  the  old  Cavourian  policy  of  1860  was  dominant. 
Had  there  been  a  resolute  determination  to  prevent  a  movement  in  Bome, 
and  to  hinder  Garibaldi  from  arousing  the  provinces,  nothing  was  easier 
in  the  undecided  state  of  public  opinion  than  to  insure  the  tranquillity  of 
both ;  but  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  Bome  should  rise,  the  Ministry 
would  offer  no  opposition  then  to  '*  aid  from  the  Italians  to  their  Boman 
brethren ; "  nay,  that  the  regular  army  would  forestal  the  triumphs  of  the 
volunteers  by  entering  the  capital,  and  leaving  them  scattered  through  the 
provinces.  Battazzi's  partisans  maintain  that  this  was  his  programme ; 
that  the  order  for  the  troops  to  cross  only  awaited  the  royal  signature, 
which  was  indignantly  refused,  and  that  this  refusal  was  the  cause  of  the 
Premier's  resignation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  to  play  a 
Cavourian  game,  Cavourian  skill  is  needed;  and  that  in  the  present 
instance  that  skill  was  pitiably  wanting. 

With  the  pledge  to  his  friends  that  he  would  not  cross  the  frontier 
until  the  Bomans  should  have  commenced  the  insurrection,  Garibaldi  had, 
by  the  middle  of  September,  won  to  his  side  most  of  his  old  officers,  whose 
allegiance  to  the  Duce  was  stronger  than  their  parliamentary  scruples  ; 
stronger  even  than  their  fear  of  failure.  Only  the  staunch  BepubHcans 
remained  still  aloof;  at  which  he  laughed  mischievously,  saying,  **  The 
first  shot  will  bring  them  to  the  field :  a  campaign  without  ihe  Puritans 
would  be  indeed  a  novelty.'*  The  warning  printed  in  the  Official 
Gazette,  on  the  21st  September,  affected  him  not  at  all.  He  was  used  to 
**  warnings"  and  "prohibitions"  even  from  royal  lips,  and  as  used  to 
their  giving  place  to  royal  thanks  when  the  forbidden  fruit  was  really 
plucked. 
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So  at  10  A.M.  on  the  22nd  September  we  started,  a  small  pariy,  for 
Arezzo.  The  people  crowded  to  welcome  the  *<gnest  waited  for  since 
1849;"  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  prefect  and  his  lady,  I  should 
ny  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  populous  town  sunned 
themselves  in  his  smile  as  he  sat  watching  the  races  in  the  huge  amphi- 
theatre, and  awarded  the  prize  to  **  Constancy,"  who,  after  throwing  her 
jockey,  outdistanced  her  competitors,  and  halted  riderless  at  the  winning- 
post  just  under  his  balcony.  On  the  morrow  we  went  to  breakfast  at 
St.  Maria,  the  olive-crowned  mount  on  which,  in  1849,  he  had  encamped 
vith  his  four  thousand  soldiers  in  his  baffled  march  from  Bome  to  Venice ; 
uid  after  listening  with  evident  satisfaction  to  the  new  war  hymn  of  his 
own  composition,  set  to  Donizetti's  music,  we  set  out  in  carriages  for  . 
the  Vol  di  Chiana,  to  visit  some  friends  at  Sina  Lunga,  and  to  spend 
ft  day  on  Lake  Thrasimene.  More  than  once  we  objected  to  this  journey, 
to  halting  in  lonely,  isolated  villages,  urging  the  facility  of  arrest,  the 
impossibility  of  resistance ;  but  Garibaldi  replied,  "  We  are  fifty  miles 
from  the  frontier;  you  hear  how  I  answer  the  volunteers  who  clamour 
to  be  led  to  Bome, — '  Wait  till  the  Bomans  call  you,  then  hasten  to  the 
rescue,  you  will  find  me  ready  to  lead : '  we  are  violating  no  law,  we 
are  unarmed ;  dn  reste,  if  they  mean  to  arrest  me  they  can  do  so  in 
0Q6  place  as  easily  as  in  another.*' 

This  was  a  mistake.  The  prefect  of  Arezzo,  as  we  afterwards  learned, 
had  the  warrant  in  his  hands ;  had  gone  to  Florence  to  report  the 
impossibility  of  effecting  the  arrest  without  producing  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion, and  had  been  sent  to  concert  with  the  prefect  of  Perugia  for  seizure 
of  the  General  at  any  small  place  through  which  he  might  pass.  On  the 
morrow  at  4  a.m.,  Garibaldi  was  arrested,  in  bed,  at  Sina  Lunga,  and 
eoavejed  by  carabineers  and  a  company  of  the  87th  of  the  line,  both 
commanded  by  ex-volunteer  officers  of  1860,  towards  Florence.  At  Seste 
eoonter-orders  arrived,  and  he  was  taken  to  Alessandria.  Just  one 
telegram  reached  Florence,  and  one  England:  at  half-past  seven  the 
Government  took  possession  of  the  telegraph  offices.  Only  on  the  morrow 
vftB  Italy  aware  that  the  Member  for  Ozieri  was  in  durance  vile.  Florence 
vamed,  rebelled ;  the  people  disarmed  the  National  Guard ;  Battazzi  had  a 
Dear  escape  ;  but  for  the  admirable  behaviour  of  the  troops,  whom  no 
orders  could  induce,  nor  even  insults  provoke,  to  fire  on  the  people,  the 
massacres  of  Turin  must  have  been  re-enacted  in  the  streets  of  the 
Bev  capital. 

I  arrived  at  the  fortress  on  the  morrow.  When  conducted  to  the 
General's  presence,  I  was  surprised  to  find  him  in  a  filthy  den,  pale 
and  haggard.  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  the  sympathetic  language  of 
the  soldiery  who  were  his  jailors ;  he  said  he  was  aware  of  the  state  of 
feeling  in  the  army,  or  at  least  in  a  considerable  portion,  but  **  the  time 
vas  not  come  to  take  note  thereof;  as  a  national  force  it  must  remain 
eompact,  must  fight  Italian  foes  unitedly."  It  was  evident  to  me  that 
be  would  never  avail  himself  of  that  element  either  to  e£kct  his  own 
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liberaticmy  or  even  to  hasten  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  immediate 
views :  the  last  chance  of  uniting  Italy  nnder  the  existing  system  mnsi 
be  exhausted  before  Garibaldi  would  open  his  lips  to  absolve  the  soldier 
from  his  oath.  The  few  words  he  let  Mi  on  that  occasion  explained  to 
me  his  persistent  reticence,  when  later,  companies,  nay,  battalions,  hung 
on  his  lips  for  a  hint,  a  signal,  to  join  the  volunteers.  The  arrival  of 
**  Maurizio*'  with  his  bath  and  ba^^age  put  him  in  good  humour,  and 
he  slept  soundly  for  half-an-hour,  wrapped  in  a  railway-rug,  while  the 
commander  of  the  fortress  courteously  led  me  to  see  the  apartment  just 
prepared,  expressing  his  regret  for  the  den  in  which  I  found  the  General, 
alleging  as  an  excuse  that  they  had  not  been  warned  who  was  the  coming 
guest.  **  Well,'*  said  Garibaldi,  **  have  you  seen  my  new  cage  ?  "  "  Yes  I 
and  for  a  cage  it  is  clean,  airy,  and  odourless !  "     **  Yes,  but  still  a  cage." 

In  the  afternoon  he  bade  me  return  to  Florence  vid  Genoa  and  Leghorn, 
to  tell  his  followers  to  take  no  thought  for  him,  but  to  prepare  to  respond 
to  the  funtest  Boman  call.  On  arriving  at  the  capital  I  learned  that  the 
mutinous  shouts  of  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  besides  the  Ck>rpo  Franco, 
*^  To  Rome  !  to  Rome  with  Garibaldi  1  *'  had  induced  the  Government  to 
ofier  him  a  free  passage  to  Caprera  and  perfect  freedom  there :  and  that 
following  the  counsels  of  certain  friends,  who  persuaded  him  that  his 
imprisonment  would  prove  fatal  to  the  Boman  insurrection,  he  had  con- 
sented to  embark  for  Caprera  '*  free  and  without  conditions "  (I  quote 
his  printed  words),  "and  with  the  promise  of  a  steamer  to  reconduct 
him  immediately  to  terra  firman 

He  started  on  Friday,  27th  September,  and  I  fallowed  him  on  Sunday, 
to  get  several  questions  settled  which  could  not  be  well  dealt  with  on 
paper.  In  order  not  to  make  the  eighteen  hours*  voyage  to  no  purpose, 
I  went  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to  ascertain  whether  there  would  be 
any  difficulty  in  obtaining  access  to  the  General.  None  I  He  was  per- 
fectly free,  but  I  could  only  speak  with  him  from  boat  to  boat ;  he  in  one, 
I  in  another,  with  a  sanitary  officer  in  mine — as  Leghorn,  owing  to  the 
cholera,  had  a  dirty  bill  of  health,  whereas  Caprera  had  not  been  placed 
in  quarantine.  "  How  so  ?**  I  asked  of  the  chief  of  the  sanitary  depart- 
ment, who  had  been  summoned  to  give  his  verdict.  "  Genoa's  bill  is  as 
foul  as  Leghorn's  ;  the  General  started  from  Genoa  with  four  com- 
panions, and  great  man  as  he  is,  I  imagine  that  if  infection  can  be  carried 
he  will  carry  as  much  as  we  pigmies  ?  If  the  landing  of  five  individuals 
on  the  island  has  not  necessitated  sanitary  precautions,  why  should  the 
arrival  of  a  sixth  compel  you  to  use  them  ?"  The  sanitary  chief  looked 
solemn,  said  there  was  salute  pubblico  and  salute  pubblico  (moral  and 
material,  I  suppose  he  meant) ;  that  during  the  insurrection  in  Sicily 
troops  had  been  sent  from  stations  infested  by  cholera;  that  Caprera, 
which  could  not  exist  without  uninterrupted  conmiunieations  with  the 
Maddalena,  had  not  been  placed  in  quarwitine  out  of  regard  for  the 
General,  but  that  naturally  the  exception  could  not  be  extended  to  any  one 
else.     So  I  consented  to  pass  three  days  and  three  nights  in  open  boat — 
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ilie  time  that  elapses  between  the  coming  and  going  of  the  mail-steamers — 
and  foond  myself,  with  the  exception  of  one  poor  woman  and  child,  sole 
pawenger  on  board  the  Toseana. 

On  Monday  at  dawn  we  came  in  sight  of  the  White  House  of  Caprera : 
the  steuner  anchored  off  the  island  of  the  Maddalena ;  and  with  the  captain, 
I  landed  at  the  sanitary  office.  On  reading  the  letter  I  had  brought  to 
the  sanitary  officer  from  his  chief,  he  said,  <'  Oh !  your  a£^  is  soon 
settled.  I  put  Caprera  in  quarantine  as  soon  as  Garibaldi  arrived.  You 
will  only  extend  the  seven  days  to  nine  ;  we  can't  mince  matters  here.*' 

"  Then  I  can  go  off  in  a  boat  at  once  ?  " 

"You  had  better  send  a  messenger  to  warn  the  General  of  your 
amval,  and  let  him  fetch  you.  If  you  put  your  foot  into  one  of  these, 
you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  hire,  the  wages,  and  keep  of  two  rowers  for 
eeren  days.*' 

<'But,"  I  asked,  after  despatching  a  messenger  with  a  fumigated  note 
to  the  island,  **  is  thfflre  no  lazzaretto  here,  or  at  Porta  Torres  ;  not  even  a 
condemned  steamer  that  would  serve  as  such  ?  ** 

"  Nothing  !  The  nearest  lazzaretto  is  at  Cagliari.  Passengers  from 
infected  stations  must  pass  seven  days  and  nights  in  an  open  boat.  If 
one  is  seized  with  cholera,  the  boat  must  be  rowed  down  to  Cagliari ;  and, 
of  course,  the  patient  may  die  con  tutto  U  suo  commodo  on  the  voyage.** 

I  was  staggered  by  this  fresh  proof  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  towards  this  island,  once  the  only  asylum  left  to  the  Princes 
of  Savoy.  At  Caprera  we  found  the  commander  of  the  Esploratoi'e  on 
a  visit  to  the  White  House.  The  General  invited  him  to  his  twelve- 
o'ekxsk  dinner.  He  sat  down  to  the  clothless  table — ^where  Ter^sitii 
and  her  five  chubby  children,  Mamele,  Lincoln,  Anzani,  Anita,  mi 
John  Brown,  with  tiieir  nurses,  were  assembled — ^but  ate  nothing  atKt 
looked  extremely  uncomfortaUe.  If  the  General  'Vir^  fr^e^  why  shbtil^ 
the  Ewploratore  remain  on  guard  ?  and  why  tttoWd  ^^  t^ommaiidet  (cmd" 
of  the  first  who  acknowledged  his  su^r^Jzi^e^  in  Hapled)  be  compBHi^d  tS 
pay  these  dail/  visits,  which  savotfiNid  -^-espionage  ?  Already  Garibaldf 
understood  that  Battazfld^  i»Bii^  to- ki^- iM  (|tilei  there  ^s  fong  td 
poBsilde,  but  counted  on  th^  ]piroiiifi«&d  stefi^ni^,  and  would  tot  ^at  night 
consent  to  4t  ^la&  at  Mda^  i^cb  4hai  M^i  aloire-  War  fea^Md.  *'  Hi^ 
eyes  glirtmifHl  irirth  T  tftW  h^fn  t^fr  t*ftl^"itl!^  any  disre^ett  for  an  f 
pnti^idar  dffiosxv  i#  hh  lEi^Od^^u^  ^o^^ha^  unimimotigly  ]^rDcIai!ni6a 
Mant&.edBzbaaMtovin^cyif  dn^iif  -  Ms  >^ttllbi^  absence,  ^aho  hi^ 
eoosttii..  He.^%ME'th«  fqpodaniati^]i>  ^  th^'-lUmans,'  slid 'seemed  0^ 
qioum'.ikai. Jiis,«bteniie  wouldi  iil^4 Jib  '(^Sffea^ce^  to  1  the  i«^ult-^fttf 
api^-Dtaabwhidh  I  ve^^iib^tftfii^'difi^edr  IfhoHfing  hxfm  bid  ex|)eri^e(y 
that  only  in  his  presence  the  jealousies,  vanities,  and  rivalries  inher^iit  Itf 
volunteer  organizations  vanished',' ^l»atf4€fe^  wei'er  teetitraH^&d:  ti  the 
aaemoon  JXtembajtoe^^o  t^'tlici -tdj^st^  t>^M^<3api'Gra,sh^  taping 
from  rock  to  rock  like  a  youflg^^ttnioiii  teftfiead-^df ;thi^  siaiely4flafrtto* that 
iha^ii^  iJft)lo«iBg  *j»/M8b^X'4dliiJi;«''^ilMping-'af<^  ledger  ^d  i^tfnging 
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to  the  granite  for  very  life.  Once  there  I  took  in  all  the  possibilities 
of  escape,  which  fascinated  me  even  more  than  the  natural  beauties  of  the 
countless  islands  bathed  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sxm.  Garibaldi  was 
awaiting  us  somewhat  anxiously  at  the  foot  of  the  steep  ascent.  Once 
that  peak,  which  can  only  be  gained  by  an  experienced  guide,  was  his 
favourite  watch-tower ;  the  day  he  left  Caprera  for  Aspromonte  he  watched 
thence  for  the  last  time.  We  had  a  merry  supper  of  fish  and  kid.  Tho 
General  said  that  his  storehouses  and  bams  were  full,  that  his  flocks 
wore  flourishing,  and  that  he  could  support  quarantine  for  a  year  with 
perfect  resignation. 

On  the  morrow  the  GtUnare  cast  anchor  beside  the  Esploratore ;  the 
commanders  of  both  men-of-war  paying  the  General  a  visit.  Dinner  and 
supper  passed  in  silence;  even  baby-in-arms  John  Brown  seemed  con- 
scious that  something  had  gone  wrong.  '*  Do  you  know  the  day  of  the 
month  ? ''  asked  the  General  in  the  evening.  I  had  almost  hoped  that  the 
anniversary  had  escaped  him.  It  was  the  1st  of  October.  Seven  years 
before,  the  liberator  of  ten  millions  had  telegraphed  from  the  Yoltumo — 
**  Victory  along  all  the  line." 

On  the  moprow  at  dawn  the  Sesia,  and  later  the  Principe  UmbertOy 
with  fifty- two  guns,  cast  anchor  beside  the  Esploratore  and  Qvlnare.  "  I 
shall  begin  to  think  myself  a  great  man  after  all,"  said  the  General, 
stroking  his  beard.  Then  he  gave  me  minute  instructions  as  to  the  line 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued.  I  was  to  return  by  the  Toscana,  which  would 
arrive  from  Porta  Torres  at  4  p.  m.,  and  ask  the  captain  to  pick  him  up,  as 
usual,  at  the  island  of  St.  Maria.  '*  1  shall  leave  Caprera  openly,"  he 
said,  **  of  course.  Italy,  whom  the  Official  Gazette  has  told  that  I  am  free, 
must  know  in  what  fashion  her  Government  keeps  its  plighted  word.  If 
I  am  prevented  from  embarking,  or  arrested  when  on  board,  you  will 
publish  this  proclamation.  Next  see  my  friends,  by  whose  counsel  I  came 
here,  and  tell  them  that  I  expect  the  promised  steamer ;  and  finally  see  X., 
and  tell  him  to  come  and  liberate  me."  I  bid  him  good-by,  and  Basso 
took  me  to  the  Maddalena.  The  captain  of  the  Toscana  said  that  he  would 
await  the  General  at  the  island  of  St.  Maria  as  usual,  and  promising  to  bo 
ready  at  half-past  ^Ye,  Basso  returned  to  Caprera,  bearing  back  the  news 
which  we  obtained,  no  matter  how,  that  telegraphic  orders  had  come  from 
Florence  for  no  one  to  be  allowed  to  land  at  Caprera  without  special  permit 
from  the  Government.  At  6  p.  m.  we  steamed  slowly  out  of  port ;  tho 
island  of  the  Maddalena  rising  between  us  and  the  route  that  Garibaldi  would 
take  to  join  us  at  St.  Maria.  We  had  almost  reached  the  north  of  the 
island  without  perceiving  any  sign  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  our  spirits 
rose;  officers  and  men  were  on  deck,  watching  for  the  much-desired 
passenger. 

''  A  steamer*0  smoke  I    A  steamer  1 " 

**  It's  the  n[iail-steamer  from  CagUari,"  said  the  second  mate. 

''  It's  a  French  steamer,"  said  the  captain. 

'*  It's  the  Sestet^"  said  I.    I  knew  her  lines,  having  passed  the  day  in 
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stadjing  the  four  builds  through  the  fiEunous  telescope  of  Caprera.  **  And 
that's  Garibaldi,"  I  added,  <'  on  the  upper-deck."  The  Sesia  psEssed  us 
slowly,  bat  at  too  great  a  distance  for  speech.  Garibaldi  took  o£f  his 
poncho  that  we  might  see  the  red  shirt  and  be  convinced.  I  could  dis- 
tinguish Basso  by  his  side,  and  his  boat  and  rowers  in  tow.  The  island 
intervening  had  prevented  us  from  hearing  the  two  cannon-shots  and  volley 
of  musketiy  with  which  the  commander  of  the  Sesia  invited  the  General 
on  board. 

Leghorn  seemed  decked  for  a  regatta  as  we  approached,  so  numerous 
were  the  boats  put  out  to  meet  Guribaldi. 

"  Haven't  you  brought  him  ?  Where  is  he  ?  "  asked  the  eager  Mends, 
scrambling  up  the  steamer's  side. 

"Not  here,  certainly,"  I  answered;  but  whether  on  board  the 
Principe  Umberto,  or  taken  back  to  Caprera,  I  could  not  tell.  I  asked  for 
X.  He  had  taken  a  cargo  of  arms  into  Rome ;  had  been  nearly  ship- 
wrecked, but  had  effected  a  landing. 

"  No  matter,"  said  Canzio,  the  General's  son-in-law,  a  brave  young 
Genoese,  "  Yiggiani  "  (we  may  name  him  now,  as  no  sbirri  or  carahinieri 
will  care  to  disturb  him  in  his  resting-place  beneath  the  cyclamens,)  "  and 
I  can  do  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  as  well  as  X." 

We  went  together  to  Florence,  to  see  first  whether  the  promised 
steamer  was  forthcoming.  Not  even  its  shadow !  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  was  growing  each  day  more  inexplicable.  Menotti  had  been 
allowed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and  was  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band. 
Acerbi  was  at  Acquapendente,  and  volunteers  were  joining  him  openly. 
Nicotera,  in  Naples,  was  at  work  more  openly  still.  At  the  same  time  the 
Genoese  band  had  been  dispersed,  and  their  arms  {aU'  rifles)  seized, 
whereas  the  rusty  flintlocks  of  1866  were  being  sent  over  the  borders  by 
hundreds,  and. the  (Committee  of  Aid  to  the  Romans  was  left  unmolested. 
What  meant  these  contradictions  ?  Why  was  the  invasion  of  the  Papal 
States  permitted  when  the  only  man  that  could  lead  a  guerilla  war  to  a 
soocesslul  issue  was  kept  from  his  proper  place  ?  Already  signs  of  dissen- 
sion among  the  leaders  were  manifest ;  already  the  volunteers  were  com- 
plaining of  hunger,  want  of  ammunition,  confusion  in  the  orders  issued. 
All  felt  the  want  of  that  magic  presence  which  could  improvise  the  supplies 
actually  needed,  and  teach  the  combatants  "  to  do  without "  the  rest.  Yet 
this  was  the  one  point  on  which  Rattazzi  stood  his  ground.  By  the 
numerous  channels  through  which  ministerial  intentions  are  made  known. 
Garibaldi's  friends  were  given  to  understand  that  they  might  as  well 
attempt  a  voyage  to  the  moon  as  try  to  liberate  him ;  that  seven  men-of- 
war,  and  if  needs  be,  the  entire  fleet,  would  guard  the  prisoner ;  that 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle  could  evade  their  vigilance.  That  miracle 
Canzio  and  the  Sardinian  performed.  Returning  to  Leghorn,  they  set 
out  on  their  perilous  expedition  on  the  night  of  the  6th  October.  We 
remained  in  Florence,  and  for  fourteen  days  received  no  tidings  of  the 
rescuers.    Had  Canzio  perished,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow  and  his  five 
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children  fatherless  ?  Then  came  vague  nunooni.  The  General  had  not 
heen  seen  for  days  npon  his  island.  The  captain  of  one  of  the  mail' 
steamers  had  heen  detained  and  searched ;  the  commanders  of  the  men- 
of-war  were  at  their  wits'  ends ;  all  the  small  fishing-craft  of  the  islands 
round  had  heen  sequestrated  and  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  jailors ; 
still  no  one  knew  whether  the  General  was  still  in  the  White  House 
of  Caprera,  or  on  the  high  seas,  or  even  landed  in  the  Boman  States. 
The  mere  fact  that  he  had  not  heen  seen  gave  me  no  clue  to  the 
truth.  It  Jiad  heen  arranged  hefore  I  left  Caprera  that  he  should  decline 
all  further  visits  from  the  naval  officers  ;  and  even  Battazzi  had  not  sanc- 
tioned them  to  force  an  entrance ;  so  the  douht  remained.  On  the  14th 
I  received  a  letter  dated  the  10th.  <<  Tell  the  Italians  that  I  am, 
indeed,  a  prisoner  ;  and  with  my  children  and  my  friends  fighting  on  the 
Eoman  soil,  I  leave  you  to  imagine  my  state  of  mind.'*  Up  to  the  10th, 
therefore,  it  was  evident  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  attempted  rescue. 
The  19th  arrived,  and  still  no  tidings;  suspense  was  giving  place  to 
certainty ;  the  rescuers  must  have  gone  down.     But  on  the  20th  I  received 

a  line  dated.  Via ,  Florence,  and  going  to  the  address  given,  I  found 

the  General  and  his  liherators ;  he,  hronzed  and  huoyant,  drawing  a  map 
of  the  islands,  the  stations  of  the  guardian  steamers,  the  track  of  the 
fishing-hoat,  and  of  his  own  tiny  craft.  Brief  was  the  story  in  telling, 
though  its  action  had  taken  so  long.  The  fishing-hoat  had  heen  hecalmed, 
then  heaten  ahout  the  Corsican  coast  hy  contrary  winds,  only  reaching  the 
island  of  St.  Maria  on  the  seventh  day  from  starting.  Here,  leaving  the 
rowers  to  await  orders,  Canzio  and  the  Sardinian,  procuring  a  smaller  boat, 
and  disguising  themselves  as  fishermen,  set  out  for  Caprera.  During  the 
night  they  were  surrounded  by  six  armed  boats ;  to  the  Chi  va  Id  ^  of  the 
officers  the  Sardinian  replied  in  rude  dialect,  *^  Fishermen."  **  You  can't 
fish  here,"  was  the  reply,  and  our  heroes  were  landed  on  the  island  of 
the  Maddalena,  and  their  boat  sequestrated. 

How  the  tidings  of  their  arrival  were  conveyed  to  Garibaldi,  how 
Teresita  managed  to  take  back  the  answer  to  her  husband,  was  fired  at 
by  the  commander  of  the  Pnnce  Hiwibert,  and  paid  him  back  with 
woman's  shot,  it  boots  not  here  to  tell.  Garibaldi's  only  instructions 
were,  **  Get  back  to  St.  Maria,  take  the  fishing-boat  to  Prandicchio,  on 
the  Sardinian  coast,  and  await  me  there."  Then  he  left  Caprera  alone, 
guiding  his  tiny  heccacino  (the  worst  flat-bottomed  toy-boat  that  ever 
crossed  the  seas,)  now  between  the  rocks,  now  through  water  only  a  few 
inches  deep,  tiU  he  reached  the  Maddalena,  where  he  remained  con- 
cealed for  four-and-twenty  hours ;  then  crossed  the  island  on  horseback, 
procured  a  boat,  and  reached  the  north  cape  of  the  Island  of  Sardinia, 
passed  the  night  in  a  cave,  rode  by  almost  impracticable  paths  for  ^j^-u 
teen  consecutive  hours,  and  finally  joined  the  party  on  board  \^  .fi^Mog^) 
boat  at  the  appointed  place.  Favoured  by  wind,  they j^fu^igj  Yc^<)^ 
some  eighteen  miles  from  Leghorn,  on  Friday ,^  )8tI^:>|||^it|fvfUi|^^l^^ 
night  by  carriage,  arrived  at  Florence  on  Sqajl^  IQ^9R^I99«  l.lS^^^dUiOft 
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ihe  iaie,  his  giee  ai  baffling  the  gnardian  fleet,  his  extreme  satisfiEuHiion 
at  finding  that  he  was  able  to  endure  cold  and  fatigue  even  as  before 
A^romonte,  were  yisible  at  every  sentence. 

*'  But  jon  will  be  arrested  again,  General/'  <wa8  my  only  comment. 
**  Battazzi  has  resigned,  which  is  a  sign  that,  if  he  ever  meant  any  good 
to  the  R<Mnans,  he  has  been  foiled  by  one  or  both  of  his  masters.  You 
know  what  yon  have  to  expect  from  Cialdini.*' 

His  own  wish  was  to  start  at  once  &r  the  frontier,  as  the  Roman 
msnrreetion  was  fixed  for  the  22nd ;  but  as  he  was  still  pledged  not  to 
erosfl  till  that  so  long-promised  event  should  occur,  his  friends  thought  he 
was  safer  iu  the  capital  than  in  a  small  town,  and  he  consented  to  pass 
tke  night  in  an  unsuspected  .house.     At  Palazzo  lUccardi  the  utmost 
confusion  prevailed  ;  the  prefect  of  the  Maddalena  had  telegraphed,  **  Be 
at  ease  ;  Garibaldi  is  suUdng  in  his  own  house."     The  commanders  of  the 
fieet  were  certain  that  he  could  not  have  escaped  their  vigilance.     The 
friends  who  had  been  unable  to  furnish  the  promised  steamer  had  pre- 
pared a  special  train.    Just  half  an  hour  before  he  should  have  started, 
the  Florentines  not  only  discovered  the  truth,  but  also  his  whereabouts ; 
and  a  gigantic  demonstration  took  place  under  his  window  in  the  Piazza  of 
St.  Maria  Novella.    Out  by  the  back-door  and  into  the  train,  a  significant 
warning  frx)m   Camdo  to  the  engine-driver,  and  we  reached  Term  at 
10  P.M.,  our  hearts  quaking  at  every  enforced  stoppage,  and  at  the 
inevitable  reeognition  of  the  volunteers,  who  were  crowding  to  the  frontier 
by  ordinary  trains.     At  dawn  on  the  morrow  we  started  by  carriages  for 
ibe  frt)Btier,  General  Fabrizi  remaining  at  Temi  to  organize  and  push 
on  volunteers,  arms,  and  provisions.     Bicciotti,  just  returned  firom  his 
brother's  camp,  informed  his  father  that  Menotti  was  at  Scandriglia,  on 
the  Italian  territory,  awaiting  shoes  and  blankets.     We  learned,  besides, 
that  Enrico  Cairoli  and  seventy  picked  men  had  crossed  the  fix)ntier  to 
second  the  Boman  insurrection.     All  along  the  road  we  met  volunteers, 
in  bands  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  more.     <<  It  is  he !     It  is  he  !     Our 
Father  1      All  will  go   well."      In  order  to  avoid  official  recognition, 
Garibaldi  cnrdered  ^e  coachman  not  to  change  horses  until  outside  the 
gates  of  Bieti ;  but  on  approaching  the  town,  the  populace,  volunteers, 
and  the  regular  troops    rushed  forth  to  meet   him.      To  his  intense 
vexation  the  horses  were   unharnessed,   and  he  borne   in  triumph  to 
breakfast  at  the  house   of  the  chief  citizen  of  the  town.      Colonels, 
majoTB,  captains  rendered  him  the  military  salute ;  deputations  from  all 
the  companies  came  during  breakfitst  to  tell  him  of  their  one  earnest 
hope  to  go  to  Bome  together.     Some  present  expected  l^im  to  answer, 
"  Come  now.     Come  with  me.'*     But  I  remembered  his  words  at  Ales- 
stndria,  and  was  prepared  for  his  invariable  reply, — **  Unity,  obedience, 
^iaeii^ine ;  people,  army,  and  volunteers.  We  shall  go  to  Bome  together." 
Just  as  we  were  starting,  a  Garibaldian,  draped  in  the  mantle  of  a 
dead  Zouave  officer,  brought  tidings  of  the  Boman  insurrection.     *'  Barri- 
odes  at  every  gate ;  Zouave  barracks  blown  up ;  street  fights  between 
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the  Trasteverini  and  Papal  troops ;  the  fonner  triumphant ;  provisional 
government  proclaimed.''  **  Let  as  hope  that  even  a  tithe  of  this  good 
news  be  true,"  said  the  General  as  we  re-entered  the  carriage.  ''  At  any 
rate,  it  will  save  our  journey  to  Scandriglia ;  for  Menotti,  shoes  or  no 
shoes,  will  be  in  march  for  the  frontier." 

He  was  right.  Some  four  miles  from  Passo  Oorese  we  came  up  with 
Menotti's  rear,  and  presently  with  himself.  He  had  heard  vague  rumours 
of  his  father's  escape,  but  had  no  warning  of  his  approach.  As  he  reined 
up  his  horse  and  bent  his  head  to  the  carriage-window,  he  looked  like 
one  still  dreaming.  Father  and  son  clasped  hands  in  silence.  Then  the 
General,  recapitulating  the  order  given  at  Temi  and  along  the  road, 
asked,  "Have  I  done  well  ?  "  and  Menotti  replied,  **  All  that  you  do  is 
well  done,  papa  !  " 

After  some  discussion  it  was  arranged  to  encamp  that  night  on  the 
Italian  frt)ntier,  to  organize  the  battalions  that  were  marching  up,  and  then 
make  straight  for  Home  at  dawn.  At  Passo  Oorese  Colonel  B.  and  his 
battalions  ''  guarded  the  frontier."  Officers  and  soldiers  vied  with  each 
other  in  services  to  the  volunteers  and  their  chiefs.  We  ascertained  that 
no  orders  of  arrest  had  arrived,  and  gave  ourselves  up  to  the  belief  that 
such  a  brilliant  soldier  as  Oialdini  would  not  assume  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment unless  he  felt  it  possible  to  efface  the  memory  of  Lissa  and  Oustoza 
under  the  walls  of  Home.  After  posting  his  battalions  and  Hstening  to 
messengers,  whose  tidings,  alas !  by  no  means  confirmed  the  success  of  the 
Eoman  insurrection,  though  the  fact  of  the  insurrection  itself  was  sufficient 
to  absolve  him  from  his  pledge.  Garibaldi  accepted  the  only  vacant  bed  in 
the  little  inn,  and  with  his  sons  and  officers  strewn  about  the  room, 
disposed  himself  for  a  few  hours'  sleep.  At  midnight  Oanzio  showed  me 
a  telegram  received  from  the  Florentine  Oommittee, — "  Oross  the  frontier ; 
the  carabineers  are  in  march  to  arrest  the  General."  So  we  awoke  him, 
and  finished  the  night  on  the  Papal  side  of  the  Passo  Oorese.  The 
warning  came  none  too  soon,  as  the  carabineers  were  marching  rapidly 
towards  the  frontier.  Still  no  attempt  was  made  to  hinder  the  volunteers 
from  crossing  en  masse,  as  Mosto's  battalions  passed  during  the  night, 
Frigesy  was  left;  unmolested  at  Monte  Libretto,  while  Salamone's  entire 
column  arrived  in  broad  daylight  on  the  following  day.  In,  the  morning 
Garibaldi  reviewed  Mosto's  battalions  at  Monte  Maggiore,  and  Frigesy 's 
at  Monte  Libretto,  and  gave  the  command  for  the  forward  march  on  Monte 
Botondo.  In  the  afternoon  of  that  day  (the  24th)  an  awful  rumour  spread 
from  Up  to  lip, — "The  two  Oairoli  brothers  had  been  killed  under  the 
walls  of  Rome."  Returning  to  Passo  Oorese  on  foot,  I  met,  at  the  base  of 
Monte  Maggiore,  several  of  the  fated  band  who  had  succeeded  in  escaping, 
and  their  story  left  no  room  for  doubt  or  hope.  The  insurrection  was 
quelled.  The  dismal  story  was  confirmed  later  in  all  its  details,  save 
in  the  death  of  the  younger  Oairoli,  who  was  carried  wounded  into  Borne, 
where  he  still  lies. 

At  dawu  on  the  25th  the  attack  of  Monte  Botondo  commenced^  led  by 
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the  General,  his  sons,  and  Canzio  in  person.  More  than  one  battalion 
staggered  under  the  murderous  fire  of  the  Zouaves  £rom  the  fortified  city 
Wills ;  then  the  Genoese  marched  up,  with  Mosto  at  their  head.  So  ho 
had  led  them  to  the  front  at  Calatafimi,  where  his  own  young  brother  and 
Uurty-nine  out  of  a  hundred  fell ;  so  at  Milazzo,  where,  reinforced  by  the 
saniYors  of  Pisacane's  expedition  and  by  others,  they  were  decimated 
again ;  then  reinforced  again  by  the  flower  of  the  Yolimteers,  who  scram- 
bled for  entry  into  this  dauntless  company,  were  again  decimated  on  tho 
Yoltunio.  And  now  in  the  front  fell  Captain  Uziel  mortally  wounded,  and 
Lieatenant  Chierrieri  and  Dagruno,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  rank  and 
file ;  then  Mosto  fell,  his  leg  smashed  with  a  rifle-bullet.  In  the  Convent 
of  St.  Maria  we  arranged  a  temporary  hospital,  laying  the  first  comers  on 
mattresses  carried  into  the  eastern  wing,  and  the  rest  upon  straw,  till 
that  too  was  covered,  and  many  had  to  lie  on  the  bare  brick  floors. 
Messengers  were  despatched  for  surgeons,  nurses,  and  material.  Bravely 
Dr.  Pastore  did  the  work  of  ten  surgeons,  and  nobly  the  volunteers  risked 
their  own  lives  in  carrying  off  their  comrades ;  but  many  were  of  necessity 
left  in  the  houses  near  the  city  gate,  the  fire  raging  too  fiercely  there  to 
admit  of  their  transport.  The  enemy  respected  nothing;  their  cannon- 
halls  and  bombs  burst  in  the  convent,  though  the  black  hospital  flag  was 
at  once  hoisted,  and  several  of  the  rooms  in  the  western  wing  were  com- 
pletely destroyed.  Once,\s  I  was  pleading  with  a  medical  student  in  tho 
ranks  to  relinquish  his  musket  and  come  to  Pastore's  aid,  Yiggiani  espied 
me,  and  we  shook  hands.  **  You  are  safe  ?  *'  I  said,  asking  after  several 
of  his  friends.  "  Safe  as  yet,"  he  said,  hastening  back  to  the  city  gate. 
•*  God  grant  we  have  not  freed  the  General  to  lose  him  here.  We  ought 
at  least  to  live,  if  only  to  die  in  Rome."  They  were  probably  his  last 
words  in  life,  as  within  ten  minutes  he  fell  with  a  bullet  through  his 
brain.  Ail  day  long  the  battle  raged ;  the  troops  were  fainting  with 
hunger  and  fatigue ;  we  found  some  com  in  the  monks*  store-room,  and 
kept  cauldrons  boiling,  caught  or  bought  a  few  turkeys  and  fowls  to 
make  broth  for  the  wounded,  but  of  bread  there  was  none.  Certainly 
they  were  the  liveliest,  most  patient  set  of  suflerers  I  ever  saw;  the 
certainty  of  victory  chloroformed  their  pain.  The  slightly  wounded  came 
in  "just  to  get  the  blood  stopped,"  and  returned;  many  that  could 
scarcely  crawl  waited  on  the  rest.  As  every  fresh  relay  came  in,  "  How 
goes  the  day  ?  "  was  the  eager  question  that  echoed  even  from  dying  lips, 
fbUowed  by  that  other,  "  And  the  Generale,  is  he  safe  ?  "  **  Safe  and 
sure  of  victory,"  was  the  invariable  reply. 

At  6  P.M.  the  firing  ceased,  and  we  were  able  to  succour  the  wounded 
at  the  gate ;  hungry  and  thirsty,  huddled  together  like  sardines,  they  "  did 
not  care  to  be  removed ;  they  knew  they  should  sleep  in  Monte  Botondo 
on  the  morrow."  Even  at  that  hour  Garibaldi  would  not  leave  his  post. 
Once,  when  listening  to  a  messenger's  news  from  Home,  he  ate  some 
boiled  com  and  washed  it  down  with  some  of  the  rare  wine  of  the  monks* 
eelkr,  into  whicn,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  of  the  volunteers  had  broken, 
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deeming  its  contents  their  lawful  spoil.  Bat  even  this  disorder  was 
remedied  by  a  picked  guard  placed  there  by  Menotti,  whose  reproofs,  like 
his  fftther^s,  no  yolonteer  cares  to  encounter  a  second  time. 

Garibaldi  had  fired  the  St.  Maria  city  gate,  and  all  night  long  it  blazed 
up  gloriously,  while  he  and  his  fiiends  spent  the  night  in  planning  barricades, 
Yisiting  aU  the  outposts,  and  the  battalions  echeloned  on  the  paths  and 
main  road  to  cut  off  the  garrison  from  their  retreat  on  Rome.  At  dawn 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  garrison  had  entrenched  itself  in  the  Piombini 
Palace.  He  entered  through  the  still  burning  gate  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band,  occupied  the  houses,  and  attacked  the  castle,  threatening 
to  bum  that  also.  At  11  a.m.  the  white  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  garrison 
surrendered  to  Canzio ;  the  soldiers  were  disarmed,  and,  with  their  officers, 
who  retained  their  revolvers  and  their  swords,  were  sent  across  the  frontier 
under  escort.  That  night  the  wounded  all  slept  in  beds,  or  at  least  on 
mattresses,  furnished  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soldiers  had  full  rations 
for  the  first  time.  I  read  in  Eoman  and  Enghsh  papers  of  exactions  and 
excesses  committed  by  the  Garibaldians.  Not  a  gold  or  silver  coin  crossed 
a  Garibaldian  palm,  as  far  as  the  "  centre  commanded  by  my  son 
Menotti  *'  was  concerned.  The  rations  were  regularly  furnished  by  the 
municipality,  and  meagre  enough  they  were,  as  far  as  bread  was  concerned, 
though  the  meat  and  wine  sufficed.  The  officers  quartered  on  the 
inhabitants  paid  in  gold  for  what  they  consumed ;  the  fowls,  sugar,  coSee, 
and  other  luxuries  procured  for  the  wounded  were  paid  for  even  as  the 
little  carpenter  was  paid  whatever  sums  he  asked  for  the  litters,  splints, 
and  bed-rests,  which  he  turned  out  willingly  and  well.  On  the  same  day 
commissariat  staffs  were  organized ;  indefatigable  Professor  Cipriani  came 
up  with  a  well-ordered  ambulance  to  carry  off  the  wounded  to  the  hospitals 
he  had  improvised  all  along  the  line,  and  bright  days  seemed  dawning. 

Of  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  we  could  get  no  certain  tidings ; 
Eattazzi's  resignation  had  been  accepted;  Cialdini  had  not  succeeded 
in  forming  a  Ministry.  If  he  failed,  it  was  token  clear  of  French  inter- 
vention, Menabrea,  and  Italian  shame.  But  politics  in  a  Garibaldian 
camp  go  in  at  one  ear  and  out  of  the  other.  On  the  day  following  the 
surrender,  Garibaldi  left  Monte  Eotondo  for  Fomo  Nuovo,  despatched  his 
staff-officers  up  to  all  the  bridges  to  reconnoitre,  and  learned  from  them 
in  the  evening,  that  no  enemy  was  visible.  In  the  afternoon  A.  came  back 
to  Monte  Kotondo  to  send  on  all  the  troops,  the  train  and  the  provision 
waggons,  to  Castel  Giubileo,  and  whispered  in  my  ear  that  during  the 
night  Garibaldi  was  to  cross  the  Tiber  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  attack  Monte 
Mario,  and  second  the  Eoman  insurrection  again  promised  for  the  28th. 
But  at  midnight  Y.  and  Z.  returned  from  Home  to  say  that  the  insurrec- 
tion was  impossible.  This  disheartening  statement  was  communicated 
only  to  a  few.  The  General  decided  on  a  strong  reconnoitring  expedition 
along  the  Teverone,  and  the  spirits  of  the  volunteers  rose  with  every  step 
that  brought  them  nearer  Rome. 

Preceding  with  a  few  officers  and  guides  the  Genoese  battalions  and 
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Menotii'B  legunent.  Garibaldi,  crossing  the  railway,  took  to  the  hills  and 
halted  at  Villa  Ceeehina,  &cing  Borne  on  its  eastern  side.  About  half  a 
mile  farther  on  he  marked  a  villa  still  nearer  the  bridge  -mih.  a  lofty 
tower,  and  said,  "  We'll  monnt  that  tower/'  Two  goides  preceded,  and 
jnst  as  the  General,  Oanzio,  and  A.,  were  entering  the  vineyard  which 
goiToands  the  CasaU  dei  Fazzi^  the  two  guides  returned,  firing  their 
reTolvers  in  the  air,  in  token  of  danger.  One  was  wonnded  in  the  breast, 
bat  was  able  to  confirm  his  companion's  tale,  that  the  hoase  was  occupied 
by  the  enemy,  that  they  had  exchanged  a  couple  of  shots,  and  that  it 
would  be  advisaUe  to  return  to  the  Oecchina.  A  very  hair's-breadth 
escape  was  that ;  a  few  Zouaves  hidden  in  the  vineyard  would  have  sufficed 
to  despatch  the  General  and  staff.  As  the  sequel  proved,  twenty  Zouaves 
disguised  as  civilians  had  crossed  the  Namentano  bridge,  intending  to  watch 
&om  the  tower  the  movements  of  the  Garibaldians.  Mistaking  the  General 
and  his  followers  for  a  cavalry  patrol,  and  suspecting  it  to  be  dosely 
followed  by  infantiy,  they  took  to  flight ;  so  that  when  on  returning  to 
\h&  Oecchina,  where  the  Genoese  battalions  had  just  arrived.  A.,  ordered 
by  Graribaldi,  marched  up  a  company  to  take  possession  of  the  castle,  he 
found  it  empty,  and  occupied  it  without  firing  a  shot,  while  from  the  tower 
he  marked  the  fugitives  scampering  across  the  bridge.  Later,  Gtuibaldi 
ascending  the  tower  with  General  Fabrizi,  who  had  just  arrived,  watched 
a  battalion  of  the  enemy  come  out  from  Eome  and  cross  the  bridge ;  so 
leaving  Bezzi  at  the  head  of  a  company  to  defend  the  castle,  he  lined  the 
avenue  leading  thence  to  Villa  Oecchina  with  the  Genoese  battaHons,  and 
awaited  the  assault;  but  the  enemy  contented  themselves  with  taking  up  a 
parallel  position  on  the  right  of  the  Teverone  and  firing  harmless  shots. 
Later,  another  column  came  out  and  took  up  position  on  the  left  of  the 
Genoese,  who  were  ordered  by  the  General  not  to  ^e  a  shot. 

The  same  order  was  given  to  Menotti,  who  arrived  with  his  regiments 
and  took  up  position  on  an  oblong  mount  on  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
first  column,  half  of  which  wheeled  round  and  presented  a  battle  front,  the 
remainder  continuing  to  amuse  themselves  by  firing  at  the  Genoese  ;  and 
this  until  5  p.m.,  without  receiving  the  honour  of  a  single  answer.  At 
midday  we  heard  two  tremendous  explosions;  the  Papalini  had  blown 
up  Ponte  Molle.  At  dusk  they  recrossed  the  Namentano  bridge,  which 
was  mined;  and  Garibaldi  ordered  his  men  to  light  huge  fires  all 
along  the  hills,  and  calling  A.,  said  to  him,  <*  I  count  on  you  to  see  that 
the  countermarch  on  Monte  Botondo  commences  before  dawn."  And  A. 
replied,  ''  An  hour  before  dawn  the  troops  will  all  be  in  march."  Not  a 
question  was  put,  nor  a^  word  oi  wonder  spoken ;  but  we,  who  passed 
through  the  battalions  so  joyous  and  confident  in  the  morning,  passing  the 
orders  as  cheerily  as  we  could,  failed  not  to  mark  the  instantaneous 
transition  from  too  boundless  confidence  to  unreasoning  despair — '*  Return 
to  Monte  Botondo  1  Turn  our  backs  on  Bome  1  A  second  exodus  from 
the  Tyrol  I" — ^while  some,  referring  to  the  King's  proclamation,  asked 
ironically,  **  Have  the  regular  soldiers  crossed  the  frontier,  and  are  we 
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going,  like  good  bojrs,  to  place  ourselves  behind  their  lines?"  Some 
guessed  the  truth,  and  abused  the  Romans ;  others  again  defended  them, 
asked  how  thej  were  to  be  expected  to  rise  in  the  name  of  a  King  who 
disowned  them  d  priori,  and  proclaimed  Garibaldi  a  rebel  ?  It  was  useless 
to  reason  with  them ;  more  than  useless  to  discuss.  On  the  morrow  the 
hundreds  of  muskets  found  in  the  fields  and  on  the  hills  proved  that 
numbers  had  continued  the  countermarch  across  the  frontier. 

Bound  a  huge  fire  in  the  Cecchina  Villa  Garibaldi  passed  a  portion  of 
the  night  with  several  of  his  officers,  and  the  King's  proclamation  was 
discussed  in  a  fashion  that  will  not  bear  reproduction.  One,  more 
audacious  than  the  rest,  suggested  ^*  that  the  march  on  Borne  would  be 
shortened  by  a  countermarch  on  Florence."  The  General  objected  his 
unconquerable  aversion  to  bring  troops  and  citizens  in  collision ;  admitted 
his  bdUef  that  the  errors  of  monarchy,  combined  with  the  persevering 
steaofikstness  of  democracy,  would  lead  the  nation  to  its  true  goal  without 
a  civil  war.  Much  more  was  said,  but  Garibaldi  listened  on  in  silence.  I 
think  he  must  have  reaUzed  that  this  was  the  last  time  the  red  shirts  would 
follow  him  under  the  **  cross-stained  tricolore  I " 

An  hour  before  dawn  the  battalions  were  in  marching  order.  The 
General  and  his  staff  rode  on,  A.  and  a  couple  of  guides  brought  up  the 
rear,  and  before  they  quitted  the  last  positions  the  enemy's  reveille  was 
heard.  A.  climbed  a  mount  to  mark  the  route  the  troops  had  taken,  and 
at  that  moment  the  enemy's  cannon,  planted  above  the  bridge,  commenced 
firing  on  the  dying  embers  of  the  bonfires  kept  alight  throughout  the 
night.  One— two — ^fifteen  shots.  The  rising  sun  revealed  Bome  to  him 
as  a  remembered  dream,  and  to  the  enemy  the  abandoned  camp.  Thirteen 
thousand  five  hundred  Papal  troops  had  not  dared  to  accept  the  challenge 
of  fiVQ  thousand  Garibaldians  on  the  previous  day ;  but  now  the  French 
had  landed,  and  it  would  seem  that  their  courage  would  have  sufficed. 
For  a  time  they  hesitated;  then  cautiously  and  warily  they  entered  first 
the  Casnle  dei  Pazzi,  then  Yilla  Cecchina,  where  they  found  two  Genoese 
sharpshooters,  whom  not  even  the  grenades  bursting  in  the  house  had 
sufficed  to  awaken.     They  carried  both  as  trophies  back  to  Bome. 

Friday  and  Saturday  passed  without  anything  occurring  to  indicate 
what  our  next  move  would  be ;  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into  Bome 
was  confirmed,  and  the  names  of  Menabrea  and  Gualterio  sufficed  to  con- 
vince us  that  reactionary  counsels  prevailed  in  Pitti  Palace.  The  General 
despatched  Colonel  Pianciani  to  Tivoli  with  one  battalion,  and  Colonel 
Poggi  to  Marciliani  with  three,  and  then  ordered  the  march  of  his  entire 
force — 4,000  men  at  most — on  Tivoli  at  noon  on  Sunday.  No  one 
thought  that  the  French  would  actually  fight  the  volunteers:  it  was 
expected  that  they  would  hold  the  city,  and  leave  the  Papalini  free  to  do 
their  best  or  worst ;  and  against  these  Garibaldi  felt  that  he  could  hold  his 
own.  At  noon  the  march  commenced — the  Genoese  battalions  in  the  van, 
Salamone's  regiment  bringing  up  the  rear.  Just  as  the  General  entered 
the  village  of  Mentana  the  scouts  returned  with  tidings  of  the  enemy's 
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Approach.  In  an  instant  the  orders  to  present  a  battle  front  wore  given 
and  obeyed.  A.  was  sent  to  collect  several  companies  on  the  olive 
slopes  on  either  side  the  road,  and  Oanzio  to  reinforce  the  right  wing. 
The  order  maintained  was  so  perfect  that  the  enemy  reports  that,  **  warned 
of  their  approach,  the  Garibaldians  came  out  to  give  them  battle.*' 

The  attack  commenced  simultaneously  all  along  the  Garibaldian  front — 
Garibaldi,  his  sons,  and  officers,  ever  in  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  In  the  little 
church  adjoining  the  castle  of  Montana,  Dr.  Bertani  established  an  ambu- 
lance, and  from  noon  till  two  the  wounded  were  brought  in  unceasingly. 
All  that  time  the  volunteers  sustained  the  charge  of  the  Zouaves  with 
st^dfiELst  courage  ;  then  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  were  driven  from 
the  olive  terraces  first  occupied,  to  take  up  others  on  the  right  and  left  of 
Mentana.  *'  Becover  those  posts  with  your  bayonets,"  cried  G^baldi ; 
and  at  the  bayonet's  point  the  volunteers  retook  every  one  of  them,  driving 
back  the  Zouaves  and  Antiboini  in  confusion,  and  with  heavy  loss. 

"  Tho  day  is  ours  I  "  cried  Guerzoni — who,  on  the  sorriest  steed,  was 
charging  at  the  head  of  a  battalion ;  while  A.  led  up  three  battalions 
along  the  crest  of  a  hill  on  the  enemy's  right,   and  despite  the  shot 
pouring  from  several  mountain-pieces,  had  brought  them  to  close  quarters 
with  the  centre.     But  now  immense  reinforcements   came  up;   and  a 
sound,  sharp,  rapid,  and  incessant — described  by  some  as  the  running 
down  of  a  pendulum,  by  others  as  the  quick  beating  of  a  dnun — puzzled 
the  oldest  hands.     They  were  the  eleven  per  minute  Chassepot  guns, 
fired  by  Frenchmen  in  projnid  persona.     The  volunteers  at  best  could 
only  fire  a  shot  apiece  every  three  minutes.     Numbers  of  their  wretched 
old  muskets  burst.     Still  they  held  their  ground,  despite  the  Ohassepots, 
from  three  to  half-past  four  p.  m.     Fortunately  for  them  the  Frenchmen 
were  experimenting  with  their  deadly  toys;  had  they  been  well  versed 
at  the  precise  point  to  sight  their  rifles,  I  scarcely  see  how  a  volunteer 
could  have  escaped :  as  it  was,  most  of  the  bullets  whistled  over  their 
heads.  But  even  an  hour's  practice  improved  the  marksmen.  The  Zouaves 
and  Antiboini,  re- animated  by  their  allies,  returned  to  the  attack;  and  over- 
powered, the  volunteers  were   compelled  to  retire  on  Monte  Botondo, 
leaving  some  five  himdred  and  fifty  men  in  Mentana  to  protect  the  retreat. 
Until  night  fell  this  forlorn  hope  fought  on  desperately,  then  barricaded 
themselves  in  the  town,  and  awaited  the  morrow;   nor  did  the  allies 
venture  to  disturb  them.    At  dawn  the  silence  in  Monte  Botondo  con- 
vinced them  that  they  stood  alone.   A  council  was  held,  and  a  capitulation 
proposed.    Even  as  in  1849,  the  Frenchmen  failed  in  lealty.     With  the 
officer  who  returned  to  parley  came  down  a  battalion  of  the  59th,  and 
swept  into  the  French  camp  all  the  volunteers  from  the  barricades  and 
from  the  houses  in  Mentana,  pretending  that  only  those  who  held  the 
eastlo  were  included  in  the  capitulation.     The  French  Colonel  reftised 
trajisports  for  the  wounded,  promising  that  they  should  have  every  care. 
Fortunately  for  them,  Dr.  Bertani,  who  had  refused  all  official  position, 
■named  his  natural  place  at  ''the  ambulance  in  the  front.''     On  the 
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barricades  of  Milan  in  1848  he  commenced  his  work  of  mercy  for  the 
Tolnnteers,  nor  quitted  them  at  Montana  till  the  last  wonnd  was  dressed, 
and  each  patient  was  placed  in  the  carriages  that  were  to  convey  them 
prisoners  to  Rome.  Then,  at  ihe  head  of  the  column,  he  marched,  under 
French  escort,  to  Passo  Corese. 

In  the  evening  (for  I  crossed  the  firontier  later)  I  visited  the  ambulance 
at  Mentana,  and  found  but  two  poor  fellows  in  the  last  agonies  of  death, 
soothed  and  tended  to  the  last  by  one  of  the  ambulance  assistants.  The 
hospital  of  Monte  Botondo  was  full.  The  Zouaves  wounded  on  the  26th, 
whom  we  had  tended  as  carefully  as  our  own,  were  still  there.  Grateful 
for  past  kindness,  they  assured  me  that  our  wounded  in  Rome  would  be 
treated  as  they  had  been  treated:  this  in  presence  of  their  Colonel, 
Charrette.  How  fallacious  were  these  assurances,  how  impotent  the 
promise  of  the  French  surgeons,  the  visitors  at  St.  Onofrio  in  Rome  can 
tell.  But  neither  the  Zouaves  nor  the  French  army  are  to  blame. 
Priestly  vengeance  is  inexorable.  Our  own  wounded  in  Monte  Botondo, 
some  forty  in  all,  were  on  the  whole  cheerful.  They  imagined  that 
Monte  Botondo  had  been  retaken  from  Garibaldi  even  as  he  had  taken  it 
from  the  Zouaves,  and  were  confident  that  he  **  would  return  in  a  few 
days  to  liberate  them."  Two  of  our  own  doctors  had  remained  to  tend 
them,  but  nurses  were  wanting,  and  these  the  Zouave  Colonel  sent.  I 
confess  that  I  shared  their  illusions  until,  crossing  the  frontier  on  the 
morrow,  A.  met  me  and  gave  me  the  following  details  of  the  retreat  and 
of  the  General's  arrest : — 

As  Garibaldi  took  the  road,  which,  passing  outside  of  Mentana,  leads 
to  Monte  Botondo,  the  French  occupied  the  heights  above  the  road,  and 
fired  at  the  retreating  column  until  it  arrived  within  half  a  mile  of  ihe 
city  gates.  Guribaldi  then  ordered  the  strong  position  at  the  Cappuoini 
to  be  occupied  :  ihe  enemy  took  up  his  station  right  and  left  of  the  city, 
fired  frt)m  too  great  a  distance  to  do  much  harm,  but  killed  poor  Cantone 
the  Colonel  in  command,  then  in  about  half  an  hour  retired.  Fifteen 
thousand  French  and  Papal  soldiers  were  not  sufficient  to  finish  up  four 
thousand  Garibaldians.  Reinforcements  were  summoned  from  Borne. 
Be  it  also  borne  in  mind  that  the  enemy  dared  not  venture  to  reconnoitre 
on  the  other  side  of  Monte  Botondo  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  cut  off 
retreat ;  did  not,  in  short,  approach  the  city  until  the  morrow  at  9  a.m., 
when  it  was  empty  of  all  save  the  wounded  whom  it  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  remove  lest  the  column  should  be  attacked  en  route.  What 
they  did  succeed  in  doing  was  to  cut  off  all  communication  between 
Mentana  and  Monte  Botondo,  and  the  three  corpses  whom  the  corre- 
spondent of  the  Morning  Post  found  on  the  road  were  those  of  three 
daring  lads  who  volunteered  to  take  a  message  from  Colonel  Salamone  to 
Garibaldi  and  were  shot  down  from  the  heights  and  literally  riddled 
with  balls. 

Entering  Monte  Botondo  at  half-past  six  p.m..  Garibaldi  ascended 
the  Piombini  Palace,  and  manifested  his  firm  intention  of  defending 
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bkuself  in  the  city,  but  encountered  such  resolute  though  jrespectful 
oppofliikyn  from  all  those  who  had  stood  unflinchingly  by  his  side  through- 
out this  and  other  campaigns  that  he,  till  then  mp&rador  among  his  own, 
was  compelled  to  bend  his  head  and  accept  the  unanimous  decision  of  men 
who  would  have  given  their  lives  a  thousand  times  for  his,  but  who  dared 
not  accept  the  responsibility  of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  the  volunteers  in  a 
strug^  which,  in  no  case,  could  have  resulted  in  giving  Bome  to  Italy, 
and  must  have  left  the  General  himself  a  prisoner,  dead  or  ahve,  in  the 
bands  of  the  French  and  Papal  allies.  The  anmiunition  of  the  only  two 
eannos  possessed  by  the  volunteers  was  totally  exhausted,  the  cartridges 
nearly  so ;  the  provisions  in  Monte  Botondo  were  consumed,  and  by  order 
of  the  Italian  Government  not  a  single  ration  was  allowed  to  cross  the 
frontier;  the  nearest  town  was  twelve  miles  off;  hence  it  was  impossible 
to  main  tain  a  siege.  With  painful  effort  Garibaldi  acquiesced,  and  allowed 
Ofders  to  be  given  for  the  return  to  Passo  Corese,  which  was  effected  in 
perfect  order  during  the  night.  Once  arrived  at  the  station  on  the  Papal 
sida  of  ^e  bridge,  the  General  strove  once  more  to  persuade  his  friends  to 
gain  Monte  Iil»retto,  and  thence  perchance  join  Pianciani  at  Tivoli,  or 
Poggi  at  Marciliani.  Probably  he  hoped  to  unite  all  the  volunteer  forces, 
and  disband  Hhem  regularly  and  formally  in  view  of  the  triple  aUiance  of 
Emperor,  Pope,  and  King.  But  his  sons  and  friends  stood  firm:  the 
regular  troops  were  at  the  frrontier,  with  orders  to  disarm  the  volunteers. 
Better  that  they  should  voluntarily  resign  their  useless  muskets  to  those 
reluctant  hands.  Periiaps  the  fervent  appeals  of  old  General  Fabrizi — that 
veteran  of  Italian  conspiracies,  the  man  who  had  never  fruled  to  answer 
"present"  to  every  revdutionary  roll-call,  who  on  horseback  on  the 
Mentana  heights  seemed  challenging  the  bullets  to  lay  him  on  the  battle- 
field to  die — ^had  more  weight  with  Ckiribaldi  than  all  the  rest.  He  crossed 
the  bridge.  The  volunteers  handed  their  flintlocks  to  the  silent,  awe- 
struck soldiers.  Fabrizi  awaited  on  the  Papal  territory  till  the  last 
volunteer  had  quitted.  Then  Colonel  B.  placed  a  special  train  at  the 
service  of  the  General,  and  with  his  sons  and  staff  he  entered  it,  intending 
to  make  straight  for  Caprera  if  permitted.  Grossing  the  bridge  he  had 
Baid  to  A.,  "  Mark  my  words,  they  will  arrest  me ! "  but  no  one,  fi^m 
Deputy  Crispi  who  had  joined  him  on  the  firontier,  down  to  the  most 
cordial  hater  of  the  2?^  Oalantuomo,  shared  his  opinion.  At  10  a.m.  he 
left  Passo  Corese  with  his  sons,  Canzio,  and  the  chosen  few  who  had 
decided  him  on  this  step.  At  every  station  the  people  crowded  to  the 
station  shouting  **Viva  €kribaldi  I  Viva  Boma  I  "  He  smiled  sadly  on 
them,  nor  expressed  any  bitterness  that  they  had  shouted  only,  while  his 
vohmteers  were  dying  on  the  Boman  soil.  At  Perugia  a  dense  hedge  of 
carabineers  and  sbirri  kept  off  the  populace.  Crispi  telegraphed  to  Menabrea 
that  the  show  of  force  was  unnecessary,  as  the  General  had  decided  on 
fctoming  to  Caprera.  At  Arezzo  the  hersaglieri  held  the  station ;  at  Figline 
Colonel  Camozzi  entered  the  carriage,  and  informed  the  General  that  his 
orders  were  to  convey  himself  and  family  prisoners  to  Spezia. 
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Graribaldi  descended,  held  up  his  hand  in  token  of  silence  to  hii 
followers  and  to  the  populace,  who  were  trying  to  break  through  ^the  ranks 
of  the  carabineers,  and  said, — 

**  Signor  Colonel,  have  you  a  regular  warrant  for  my  arrest  ?  " 

**  No,  General,  only  the  verbal  order." 

'<  You  are  aware,  then,  that  you  violate  the  law  ?  *' 

« I  am  but  the  material  executor  of  the  orders  of  the  Government." 

"  The  laws  are  superior  to  the  Government.  Every  public  functionary 
is  responsible  for  his  own  acts.  I  came  to  the  frontier  at  the  head  of 
armed  men ;  had  I  pursued  my  march,  not  small  would  have  been  the 
embarrassment  of  this  Government — ^this  traitor  to  the  nation;  but  I 
ordered  my  volunteers  to  lay  down  their  arms.  They  entered  the  State 
inoffensive  individuals.  I  protest  against  your  intimation,  and  shall  only 
yield  to  violence." 

At  these  words  his  officers,  whose  hands  had  been  grasping  their 
revolvers,  stepped  forward  to  defend  him  man  to  man,  but  he  ordered 
them  to  desist,  to  remain  silent  witnesses  of  the  unjustifiable  violence,  so 
that  they  might  *^  reveal  to  Italy  the  acts  of  which  its  Government  is 
capable." 

Again  Crispi  telegraphed  to  Menebrea  the  details  which  increased  his 
responsibility.  No  reply.  After  vainly  entreating  the  General  to  enter 
the  carriage  of  his  own  accord.  Colonel  Camozzi  ordered  four  carabinieri 
to  lift  him  in,  and  this  they  did,  handling  him  as  they  would  have  haiijiled 
any  lifeless  bundle  whatsoever ;  and  with  Canzio  and  Basso  he  was  con- 
veyed to  Yarignano,  whence,  after  vain  endeavours  to  induce  him  to 
consent  to  voluntary  exile,  or  to  return  to  Caprera  "  on  conditions,"  he 
was  sent  back  to  his  island  under  escort,  on  account  of  the  grievous  state 
of  his  health,  and  there  he  remains,  under  the  surveillance  of  Colonel 
Camozzi  and  the  carabinieri. 

My  office  is  that  of  narrator,  not  of  critic.  To  those,  however,  who 
maintain  that  Garibaldi  turned  rebel  when,  in  defiance  of  warning  and 
prohibitions,  he  crossed  the  frontier  and  waged  war  on  a  state  at  open 
enmity  with  Italy,  whose  ruler  stigmatized  the  King  of  Italy  as  a  thief  and 
a  usurper,  I  would  reply,  that  in  1860  he  waged  war  on  the  ally  of  that 
King,  and  wrested  from  him  his  entire  possessions ;  that  the  said  King 
received  the  possessions  of  that  ally  with  the  conditions  annexed  by  the 
donor,.*'  One  Italy,  with  Rome  for  the  capital." 

To  those  who  blame  Garibaldi  for  not  exciting  the  Italian  populations 
to  revolt  against  their  King  elect,  for  not  enticing  isolated  battalions  to 
join  him  without  the  consent  of  their  superiors,  I  answer.  The  unity  of 
Italy  is  the  goal.  To  reach  that  goal  the  Italians  agreed  to  travel  by  a 
given  path ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  follow  that  path  to  its  bitter  end 
before  any  could  affirm,  **  We  have  lost  our  way,  and  must  turn  back  to 
find  the  straight  and  narrow  path  that  alone  leads  to  Borne  and  Liberty." 
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FEBRUAEY,  1868. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

On  the  Road  to  Italy. 

OU*D  not  guess  who  onr  neighbours 
of  last  night  were,  Julia/'  said 
L'Estrange  as  they  sat  at  break* 
fietst  the  next  morning. 

**  I  need  not  guess,  for  I  know,** 
said  she,  laughing.  **  The  fact  is, 
George,  my  curiosity  was  so  excited 
to  see  them  that  I  got  up  as  they 
were  about  to  start,  and  though 
the  grey  morning  was  only  break- 
ing at  the  time,  there  was  light 
enough  for  me  to  recognize  Mr. 
Longworth  and  his  French  friend. 
Count  Pracontal." 

"  I  know  that ;  but  I  know  more 
than  that,  Julia.  What  do  you 
think  of  my  discovery,  when  I  tell 
you  that  this  same  Count  Pracontal 
is  the  claimant  of  the  Bramleigh 
estate  ?  " 

"  It  18  beyond  a  question  or  a  doubt.  I  was  awakened  from  my 
sleep  last  night  by  their  loud  talking,  and  unwittingly  made  a  listener 
to  all  they  said.  I  heard  the  Frenchman  deplore  how  he  had  ever  con- 
Bented  to  a  compromise  of  his  claim,  and  then  Longworth  quizzed  him 
a  good  deal,  and  attributed  the  regret  to  his  Bot  haying  made  a  harder 
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bargain.  My  own  conviction  is  that  the  man  really  felt  it  as  a  point  of 
honour,  and  was  ashamed  at  having  stooped  to  accept  less  than  his 
right." 

'<  So  then  they  have  made  a  compromise,  and  the  Bramleighs  are 
safe  ?  *'  cried  she  eagerly. 

**  That  much  seems  certain.  The  Coxmt  even  spoke  of  the  sum  he 
had  received.  I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  amount,  hat  I 
vememher  it  struck  me  as  being  considerable  ;  and  he  also  referred  to  his 
having  signed  some  document  debarring  him,  as  it  seemed,  from  all 
renewal  of  his  demand.  In  a  word,  as  you  said  just  now,  the  Bramleighs 
are  safe,  and  the  storm  that  threatened  their  &te  has  passed  off 
harmlessly." 

**  Oh,  you  have  made  me  so  happy,  George.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
joy  this  news  is  to  me.  Poor  Nelly  in  all  her  sorrow  and  privation  has 
never  been  out  of  my  thoughts  since  I  read  her  letter."    ^  , 

**  I  have  not  told  you  the  strangest  part  of  all — at  least  so  it  certainly 
seemed  to  me.  This  Count  Pracontal  actually  regretted  the  compromise, 
as  depriving  him  of  a  noble  opportunity  of  self-sacrifice.  He  wished,  he 
said,  he  could  have  gone  to  Augustus  Bramleigh,  and  declared,  '  I  want 
none  of  this  wealth.  These  luxuries  and  this  station  are  all  essential  to 
you,  who  have  been  bom  to  them,  and  regard  them  as  part  of  your  veiy 
existence.  To  me  they  are  no  wants — ^I  never  knew  them.  Keep  them, 
therefore,  as  your  own.  All  I  ask  is,  that  you  regard  me  as  one  of  yonr 
kindred  and  your  family.  Call  me  cousin — ^let  me  be  one  of  you^to 
come  here,  under  your  roof,  when  fortune  goes  ill  with  me.'  When  he 
was  saying  this,  Longworth  burst  out  into  a  coarse  laugh,  and  told  him, 
that  if  he  talked  such  rotten  sentimentality  to  any  sane  Englishman,  the 
only  impression  it  would  have  left  would.'be  that  he  was  a  consummate 
knave  or  an  idiot." 

**  Well,  George,"  asked  she,  seriously,  '^tfiat  was  not  the  wmviction 
it  conveyed  to  your  mind  ?  " 

**  No,  Julia,  certainly  not ;  but  somehow — perhaps  it  is  my  colder 
northern  blood,  perhaps  it  is  the  cautious  reserve  of  one  who  has  not  had 
enough  experience  of  life — ^but  I  own  to  you  I  distrust  :Tery  high-flown 
declarations,  and  as  a  rule  I  like  the  men  who  do  generous  things,  and 
don't  think  themselves  heroes  for  doing  them." 

"  Remember,  George,  it  was  a  Frencl»nftan  who'0poke  thus ;  and  from 
what  I  have  seen  of  his  nation,  I  would  say  that  he  meant  all  that  he 
said.  These  people  do  the  very  finest  things  out  of  an  exalted  self- 
esteem.  They  carry  the  point  of  honour  so  high  that  there  is  no  sacrifice 
they  are  not  capable  of  making,  if  it  only  serve  to  elevate  their  opinion  of 
themselves.  Their  theory  is,  they  belong  to  the  *  great  nation,*  and  the 
motives  tiliat  would  do  well  enough  for  you  or  me,  would  be  very  ignoble 
springs  of  action  to  him  whom  Providence  had  blessed  with  the  higher 
destiny  of  being  bom  a  Frenchman." 

•*  You  disparage  while  you  praise  them,  Julia," 
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**  I  do  not  mean  it  then.  I  would  simply  say,  I  believe  in  all  Count 
Fraeontal  said,  and  I  give  you  my  reason  for  the  belief.*' 

*'  How  happy  it  would  hare  made  poor  Augustus  to  have  been  met  in 
this  Bgbii.    Why  don't  these  two  men  know  each  other  ?  '* 

"  My  dear  George,  the  story  of  life  could  no  more  go  on  than  the 
stozy  of  a  novel  if  there  was  no  imbroglio.  Take  away  from  the  daily 
course  of  events  all  misunderstandings,  all  sorrows,  and  all  misconceptions, 
and  there  would  be  no  call  on  humanity  for  acts  of  energy,  or  trust- 
fobesg,  or  devotion.  We  want  all  these  things  just  that  we  may  surmount 
them." 

Whether  he  did  not  fully  concur  with  the  theory,  or  that  it  puzzled 
him,  L'Esiannge  made  no  reply,  and  soon  after  lefb  the  room  to  prepare 
for  their  departure.  And  now  they  went  the  road  up  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Bhine, — that  wild  and  beautiful  tract,  so  grand  in  outline  and  so 
tidi  in  colour,  that  oth^  landscapes  seem  cold  after  it.  They  wound 
akmg  the  Yia  Mala,  and  crofted  over  the  Splugen,  most  picturesque  of 
Alpine  passes,  and  at  last  reached  Ghiavenna. 

"All  this  is  very  enjoyable,  George,"  said  Julia,  as  they  stroUed 
carelessly  in  a  trellised  vine- walk ;  "  but  as  I  am  the  courier,  and  carry 
fh6  money-flaek,  it  is  my  pain&l  duty  to  say,  we  can't  do  it  much  longer. 
Do  you  toiow  how  much  remains  in  that  HUlo  bag  ?  " 

'<  A  couple  of  hundred  francs  perhaps,"  said  he,  listlessly. 

*'  Not  half  that — ^how  could  there,  you  careless  creature  ?  You  forget 
iU  the  ertravagances  we  have  been  oommittmg,  and  this  entire  week  of 
imheazd-of  indulgence." 

''I  was  always  *had  up'  for  my  arithmetic  at>school.  Old  Hoskins 
used  to  say  my  figures  would  be  the  ndn  of  me." 

The  tone  of  honest  sorrow  in  which  he  said  this  threw  Julia  into  a  fit 
of  lan^ung. 

'*  Here  is  the  total  of  our  worldly  wealth,"  said  she,  emptying  on  a 
rustic  table  the  leather  bag,  and  running  her  fingers  through  a  mass  of 
Sliver  in  which  a  few  gold  coins  glittered. 

**  It  seems  very  little,  Julia,"  said  he,  despondingly. 

<'  Worse  than  that.  It  is  less  than  it  looks,  George ;  these  tarnished 
jnee^,  with  a  mock  air  of  silver,  are  of  most  ignoble  origin ;  they  were  bom 
copper,  and  are  only  silver  by  courtesy.    Let  me  see  what  it  all  makes." 

While  she  was  arranging  the  money  in  little  piles  on  the  table 
L'Estrango  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  pufied  it  in  leisurely  &shion. 

'<  Julia,"  said  he  at  last,  ''I  hope  I  haven't  coiomitted  a  dreadfril 
fcOy  in  that  investment  (^  your  two  thousand.  You  know  I  took  the 
shares  I  told  you  of?" 

"  I  remember,  George,  you  said  so ;  but  has  anything  occurred  to 
make  you  augur  ill  of  the  enterprise  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  know  no  more  of  it  now  than  on  the  first  day  I  heard  of  it. 
I  was  dazzled  by  the  splendid  promise  of  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  three 
that  you  had  received  heretofore.    It  seemed  to  me  to  be  such  a  paltry  fear 
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to  hesitate  about  doing  what  scores  of  others  were  Tentoring.  I  felt  as 
if  I  were  taming  away  from  a  big  fence  while  half  the  field  were  ready  to 
ride  at  it.  In  £Eict,  I  made  it  a  question  of  courage,  Julia,  which  was  all 
the  more  inexcusable  as  the  money  I  was  risking  was  not  my  own." 

**  Oh,  George,  you  must  not  say  that  to  me." 

"  Well,  well,  I  know  what  I  think  of  myself,  and  I  promise  you  it  is 
not  the  more  fEtvourable  because  of  your  generosity." 

«  My  dear  George,  that  is  a  word  that  ought  nerer  to  occur  between  ns. 
Our  interests  are  inseparable.  When  you  have  done  what  you  belieTed  was 
the  best  for  me  there  is  no  question  of  anything  more.  There  now,  don*t 
worry  yourself  further  about  it.  Attend  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you  here. 
We  haye  just  one  hundred  and  twelye  francs  to  carry  us  to  Milan,  where  our 
letter  of  credit  will  meet  us ;  so  that  there  must  be  no  more  boat-excursions ; 
no  little  picnics,  with  a  dainty  basket  sent  up  the  mountain  at  sunrise ; 
none  of  that  charming  liberality  which  lights  up  the  road  with  pleasant 
faces,  and  sets  one  a-thinking  how  happy  Dives  might  have  been  if  he  had 
given  something  better  than  crumbs  to  Lazarus.  No,  this  must  be  what 
you  used  to  call  a  week  of  cold-mutton  days,  mind  that,  and  resist  all  temp- 
tation to  money-spending.** 

L'Estrange  bowed  his  head  in  quiet  acquiescence ;  his  was  the  sad 
thought  that  so  many  of  us  have  felt ;  how  much  of  enjoyment  U&  shows 
us,  just  one  hair*s-breadth  beyond  our  power  to  grasp,  vistas  of  lovely 
scenery  that  we  are  never  to  visit :  glimpses  of  bliss  closed  to  us  even  as 
we  catch  them.  Strains  of  delicious  music  of  which  all  our  efforts  can  but 
retain  the  dying  cadences.  Not  that  he  felt  all  these  in  any  bitterness  of 
spirit ;  even  in  narrowed  fortune  life  was  very  pleasant  to  him,  and  he  was 
thoroughly,  heartily  grateful  for  the  path  fate  had  assigned  him  to 
walk  in. 

How  would  they  have  liked  to  have  lingered  in  the  Brianza,  that  one 
lovely  bit  of  thoroughly  rural  Italy,  with  the  green  of  the  west  blending 
through  all  the  gorgeous  glow  of  a  tropical  vegetation ;  how  gladly  they 
would  have  loitered  on  the  Lake  at  Como — the  brightest  spot  of  landscape 
in  Europe;  with  what  enjoyment  had  they  halted  at  Milan,  and  still 
more  in  Florence !  Stem  necessity,  however,  whispered  ever  onwards ;  and 
all  the  seductions  of  Bafi^Eiels  and  Titians  yielded  before  the  hard  demands 
of  that  fiate  that  draws  the  purse-strings.  Even  at  Rome  they  did  not 
venture  to  delay,  consoling  themselves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  to 
dwell  so  near,  ^ey  could  visit  it  at  will.  At  last  they  reached  Albano,  and 
as  they  drove  into  the  village  caught  sight  of  a  most  picturesque  little 
cottage,  enshrined  in  a  copse  of  vines.  It  was  apparently  untenanted,  and 
they  eagerly  asked  if  it  were  to  be  let.  The  answer  was.  No,  it  was  waiting 
for  the  "  Prete  Inglese  "  who  was  daily  expected  to  arrive. 

**  Oh,  George,  it  is  ours,'*  cried  Julia  in  ecstasy,  and  hid  her  head  on 
his  shoulder,  and  actually  cried  with  excess  of  delight. 
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CHAPTER  XXXU. 

The  Church  Patroks  at  Albako. 

ThT  patrons  of  the  English  chapel  at  Albano  were  the  three  great  leaders 
of  society  in  Borne  in  winter  and  at  Albano  daring  the  snmmer.  Of  these 
the  first  was  Lady  Angosta  Bramleigh ;  next  came  Sir  Marcos  Cluff ;  and 
hst — ^not,  indeed,  either  in  activity  or  zeal — ^was  Mrs.  Tnunpler,  a  widow- 
lady  of  considerable  fortune,  and  no  smaU  share  of  energy  in  her  nature. 

To  these  George  L*£strange  had  bron^t  formal  letters  of  introduction, 
which  he  was  cantionsly  ei^oined  should  be  presented  in  the  order  of  their 
respectiTe  ranks, — ^making  his  first  approaches  to  the  Lady  Augusta.  To 
his  reqfoest  to  know  at  what  hour  he  mi^t  have  the  honour  to  wait  on  her 
ladyship,  came  a  fern  lines  on  the  back  of  his  own  card,  saying, — **  Two 
o'clock,  and  be  punctual.*'  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  unnecessary 
courtesy  in  this  curt  intimation ;  but  he  dressed  himself  carefully  for  the 
interview,  and  with  his  cravat  properly  arranged  by  Julia,  who  passed  his 
whole  appearance  in  review,  he  set  out  for  the  pretty  Villa  of  the  Chestnuts 
where  her  ladyship  lived. 

**  I  don't  suppose  that  Tm  about  to  do  anythiog  very  unworthy,  Julia," 
said  he,  as  he  bade  her  good-by ;  "  but  I  assure  you  I  feel  lower  in  my 
own  esteem  this  morning  than  I  have  known  myself  since — since *' 

<<  Since  yon  tumbled  over  the  sunk  fence,  perhaps,''  said  she,  laughing, 
and  turned  back  into  the  house. 

L'Estrange  soon  found  himself  at  the  gate  of  the  villa,  and  was  con- 
ducted by  a  servant  in  deep  mourning  through  a  very  beautiful  garden  to 
a  smaU  kiosk,  or  summer-house,  where  a  breakfiist-table  was  spread.  He 
was  punctual  to  the  moment ;  but  as  her  ladyship  had  not  yet  appeared  he 
had  ample  time  to  admire  the  beauty  of  the  Sevres  cups  of  a  pale  blue,  and 
the  rich  carving  of  the  silver  service, — evidently  of  antique  mould,  and  by 
a  master  hand.  The  rare  exotics  which  were  disposed  on  every  side,  amongst 
which  some  birds  of  bright  plumage  were  encaged,  seemed  to  fill  up  llie 
measure  of  this  luxurious  spot,  and  impressed  him  with — he  knew  not 
\diat  exalted  idea  of  her  who  should  be  its  mistress. 

He  waited,  at  first  patiently  enough — ^there  was  much  to  interest  and 
amuse  him ;  but  at  last,  as  nigh  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  she  had  not 
i^peared,  a  feeling,  half  of  irritation  at  the  thought  of  neglect,  and  half 
doubt  lest  he  should  have  mistaken  what  the  servant  said,  began  to  worry 
and  distress  him.  A  little  pendule  on  a  bracket  played  a  few  bars  of  a 
waUx,  and  struck  three.  Should  he  wait  any  longer  ?  was  the  question  he 
put  himself.  His  sense  of  shame  on  leaving  home  at  the  thought  of  pre- 
senting himself  before  a  patron  came  back  upon  him  now  with  redoubled 
force.  He  had  often  felt  that  the  ministers  who  preached  for  a  call  were 
submitting  themselves  to  a  very  unworthy  ordeal.  The  being  judged  by 
those  they  were  appointed  to  teach  seemed  in  itself  little  short  of  an  out- 
rage ;  but  the  part  he  was  now  playing  was  infinitely  worse ; — he  had 
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actaally  come  to  show  himself^  to  see  if,  when  looked  at  and  talked  to,  her 
ladyship  would  condescend  to  be  his  patron,  acnd  as  it  were  to  impress  the 
indignity  more  strongly  upon  him  he  was  kept  waiting  like  a  lacquey ! 

**  I  don't  think  I  ought  to  stoop  to  this,"  muttered  he  bitterly  to  him- 
self; and  taking  a  card  and  a  pencil  from  his  pocket,  he  wrote : — "  The 
Bey.  Geoi^e  L'Estrange  has  waited  from  two  to  three  o*olock  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  Lady  Aogosta  Bfamlfiigh ;  he  regrets  the  disappointment,  as  well  as 
his  inability  to  prolong  his  attendanoe."  "  There,"  eried  he  aloud,  "I 
hope  that  will  do !  "  and  he  placed  ihe  csa:d  conspicuosslj  on  the  table. 

**  Do  what,  pray  ?  "  said  a  very  soft  yoioe,  as  a  sli^t  figoie  in  deep 
mourning  swept  noiselessly  inio  the  kiosks  and  taking  the  card  up,  sat 
down  wiUioui  reading  it. 

One  glance  showed  that  the  handsome  woman  before  loam  was  Lady 
Augusta,  and  the  bashfrd  curate  blushed  deeply  at  the  awkwardness  of 
his  position. 

'<  Mr.  L'Estrange,  I  presume  ?  "  sadd  she,  waring  her  hand  to  hun  to 
be  seated.  <*  And  what  is  your  card  to  do ;  not  repceseni  you,  I  hope,  for 
rd  rather  see  you  in  parson  ?  " 

«  Li  my  despair  of  seeing  your  ladyship  I  wrote  a  line  to  say — to  bkj" 
— and  he  bltmdered  and  stopped  short. 

**  To  say  you'd  wait  no  longer,"  said  she  smiling;  *'  but  howtouchy 
you  must  be.  Don*t  you  know  ihai  women  have  tiio  privilege  of  unpune- 
toality  ?  don't  you  know  it  is  one  of  the  few  prezogatlTOS  you  men  hare 
spared  them  ?    Have  you  breakfasted  ?  " 

'<  Yes — some  hours  ago." 

"  I  forget  whether  I  have  not  also.  I  rather  think  I  did  take  some 
coffee.  I  have  been  very  impatient  for  your  coming.  Sit  here,  please,"  said 
^e,  pointing  to  an  arm-dbair  beside  her  own  so£a.  ^*  I  haye  been  yery  im- 
patient indeed  to  see  you.  I  want  to  hear  all  about  theae  poor  Bramleighs; 
— ^yon  lived  beside  them,  didn't  yon,  and  knewtiiem  all  intimately  f  What 
is  this  terrible  story  of  Uieir  min  7  this  claim  to  their  property  ?  What 
does  it  mean  ?  is  there  really  anything  in  it  ?  " 

''  It  is  somewhat  of  a  long  ^ry,"  began  L'Estranga« 

'*  Then  don't  tell  it,  I  entreat  yon.  Are  yon  manied,  Mr.  L'Estrange  ?  " 

<<  No,  madam,  I  have  not  that  happineast*'  said  he,  smiling  at  the 
strange  abruptness  of  her  manner. 

<^  Oh,  I  am  so  glad,"  she  oried ;  <'  so  glad !  Tm  not  afraid  of  a  parson, 
but  I  positively  dread  a  parson's  wife.  The  parson  has  occasionally  a  little 
tolerance  for  a  number  of  things  he  doesn't  exactly  like ;  his  wife  never 
forgives  them ;  and  then  a  woman  takes  snch  exact  measore  of  another 
woman's  meanings,  and  a  man  knows  nothing  about  them  at  all ;  that  on 
the  whole  I'm  delighted  you  are  single,  and  I  forvently  trust  you  will 
remain  so.  Will  you  promise  me  as  much  ?  will  you  give  me  your  word 
not  to  marry  iill  I  leave  this  ?  " 

« I  need  scarcely  pledge  myself,  madam,  to  that ;  my  narrow  fortone 
binds  me  whether  I  would  or  not." 
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«  And  JOQ  haye  your  motiier  with  yon,  hama't  yon  ?  " 
"  No,  madam  ;  my  sister  has  accompanied  me." 
« I  wish  it  had  been  your  mothar.    I  do  so  Hke  the  maternal  pride 
«f  ft  dear  old  lady  in  her  fine  handsome  amu    Isn't  she  Tain  of  yon  ?    By 
the  way,  how  did  your  dioice  OeUI  upon  the  ChmBh?    Yoo.  look  more  like 
a  cftTahy  oSicet.    Tm  certain  yon  ride  welL" 

*<  It  is,  perhaps,  the  only  aocompliBhmftnt  I  poifseai  in  the  world/' 
said  he,  with  some  warmth  of  manner. 

**  Tm  delif^sted  to  hear  that  yoa're  a  horseman.  There's  a  mare  of 
Bine  become  peifeotiy  in4K>Bsible.  A  stupid  creatore  I  took  as  groom 
hurt  her  mouth  with  a  seyere  bit,  and  she  rears^now  at  the  slighteat  touch. 
Couldn't  you  do  something  with  her?  Pray  do ;  and  in  return  I'll  take 
jM  soma  charming  rides  oyer  the  Oampagna,  There's  a  Iktle  yalley — 
afanoBt  a  ^en — ^near  this,  which  I  may  say  I  disooyered  myself.  You 
uostn't  be  afraid  of  bad  tongues  because  you  ride  out  with  me.  Mrs. 
Trompler  will  of  oouxse  take  it  up.  She's  odious — perfectly  odious.  You 
hay^'t  seen  her  yet,  hsd  you'll  haye  to  call  ^on  her ;  she  ccmtributes  a 
thousand  francs  a  year  to  the  Ghurdi,  and  must  not  be  n^^leeted.  And 
Ihen  there's  old  Sir  Marcus  Guff — dcm't  forget  him ;  and  take  care  to 
remember  that  his  mother  was  Lady  Marion  Otley,  and  don't  rememb^ 
that  his  frithar  wa6  duff  and  Gosler,  the  famous  flahmongar.  I  protest 
Im  becoming  b»  scandalous  as  Mrs.  Xrumpler  herself.  And  mind  that 
jou  come  back  and  tell  when  you'ye  se^i  these  people  what  they  said  to 
yon,  and  what  you  said  to  them,  and  whether  they  abused  me.  Come  to 
tea,  or,  if  you  like  better,  c<Hne  and  dine  to-m<»Erow  at  six,  and  I'll  call 
en  jour  mother  in  the  meanwhile  and  ask  herr— though  I'd  rather  you'd 
come  alone." 

"It  is  my  sister,  madam,  that  is  with  me,"  said  he,  with  great 
difficulty  refraining  from  a  burst  of  lau^ter. 

"  Well,  and  Tye  said  I'd  yisit  her,  though  I'm  not  fond  of  women,  and 
I  belieye  they  neyer  liko  me." 

L'Esirange  blundered  out  some  stupid  compliment  about  her  haying 
in  zecompoice  abundant  admizaiion  from  the  other  sex,  and  she  hmghed, 
and  said,  *'  Berhaps  so.  Indeed,  I  beUeye  I  am  rathear  a  fayourite ;  but 
with  cleyer  mea — ^not  with  ih»  f6(^.  You'll  see  that  they  ayoid  me. 
And  80,"  said  she,  drawing  a  deep  si^  '^  you  really  can  tell  me  nothing 
about  these  Bramlei^  ?  And  all  this  time  I  haye  been  reckoning  on 
yoor  coming  to  hear  ey^rything,  and  to  know  about  the  wilL  Up  to  this 
hoar,  I  am  totally  ignorant  aa  to  how  I  am  left.  Isn't  that  yery 
dread&l?" 

"  It  is  yery  distressing  indeed,  madun." 

'*  The  Colonel  always  said  he'd  insert  a  clause  or  a  something  or  other 
against  my  marrying  again.  Can  you  imagine  anything  so  ungenerous  ? 
If  8  unchristian,  actually  unchristian — ^isn't  it  ?  " 

A  slight  gesture  seemed  to  say  that  he  agreed  with  her ;  but  she  was 
(oT  once  determined  to  be  answered  more  definitely,  and  she  said,  **  I'm 
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sturoi  as  a  clergyman,  yon  can  say  if  ihere^s  aDything  in  the  Bible  against 
my  having  another  husband  ?  " 

*'  Tm  certain  there  is  not,  madam." 

'<  How  nice  it  is  in  the  Chnrch  of  Rome  that  when  there's  anything 
yon  want  to  do,  and  it's  not  quite  right  to  do  it,  yon  can  have  a  dispensa- 
tion— that  is,  the  Pope  can  make  it  perfectly  moral  and  proper,  and  legal 
besides.  Protestantism  is  so  narrow — ^terribly  narrow.  As  the  dear 
Monsignore  Balbi  said  to  me  the  other  night,  it  is  a  long  <  Act  of  Pailia- 
ment  against  sin.'    Wasn't  that  neat  ?    They  are  so  clever  1 " 

'<  I  am  so  new  to  Italy,  madam,  that  I  have  no  acquaintance  with 
these  gentlemen.'* 

<<I  know  you'll  like  them  when  you  do  know  them;  they  are  so 
gentle  and  so  persuasive — ^I  might  say  so  fascinating.  I  assure  you,*  Mr. 
L'Estrange,  I  ran  a  very  great  risk  of  going  over,  as  it  is  called.  Indeed, 
the  Osiervatore  Bomano  said  I  had  gone  over ;  but  that  was  at  least 
premature.  These  are  things  one  cannot  do  without  long  and  deep 
reflection,  and  intense  self-examination — don't  you  think  so  ?  And  the 
dear  old  Cardinal  Bottesini,  who  used  to  come  to  us  every  Friday  evening, 
warned  me  himself  against  my  impulsiveness ;  and  then  poor  C!olonel 
Bramleigh," — here  she  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes, — ''he 
wouldn't  hear  of  it  at  all ;  he  was  so  devotedly  attached  to  me — ^it  was 
positive  love  in  a  man  of  his  mould — ^that  the  thought  of  my  being  lost  to 
him,  as  he  called  it,  was  maddening ;  and  in  &ct  he — ^he  made  it  down- 
right impossible — impossible !  "  And  at  last  she  paused,  and  a  veiy 
painful  expression  in  her  £Ekce  showed  that  her  thoughts  at  the  moment 
were  far  from  pleasurable.  **  Where  was  1 9  what  was  it  I  was  going  to 
say  ?  "  resumed  she,  hurriedly.  "  Oh,  I  remember,  I  was  going  to  tell 
you  that  you  must  on  no  account '  go  over,'  and  therefore,  avoid  of  all 
things  what  they  call  the  'controversy'  here;  don't  read  their  little 
books,  and  never  make  close  friendships  with  the  Monsignori.  You're  a 
young  man,  and  naturally  enough  would  feel  flattered  at  their  attentions, 
and  ^  the  social  attractions  they'd  surround  you  with.  Of  course  you 
know  nothing  of  life,  and  that  is  the  very  thing  they  do  understand ;  and 
perhaps  it's  not  right  of  me  to  say  it — it's  like  a  treason — ^but  the  women, 
the  great  leaders  of  society,  aid  them  powerfully.  They*d  like  to  bring 
you  over,"  said  she,  raising  her  glass  and  looking  at  him.  **  You'd  really 
look  remarkably  well  in  a  chasuble  and  a  cope.  They'd  positively  fig^t 
for  you  as  a  domestic  chaplain  " — and  the  thought  so  amused  her  that  she 
laughed  outright,  and  L'Estrange  himself  joined  her.  "  I  hope  I  hav^ 
not  wearied  you  with  my  cautions  and  my  warnings ;  but  really,  when  I 
thought  how  utterly  alone  and  friendless  you  must  be  here,  nobody  to 
consult  with,  none  to  advise  you — ^for,  after  all,  your  mother  could  scarcely 
be  an  efficient  guide  in  such  difficulties — I  felt  it  would  be  cruel  not  to 
come  to  your  aid.  Have  you  got  a  watch?  I  don't  trust  that  httle 
pendule,  though  it  plays  a  dehcious  'Ave  Maria'  of  Rossini's.  What 
hour  is  it  ?  " 
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«  Half-past  four,  madam.    I  am  really  shocked  at  the  length  of  my 
mt." 

"Well,  I  must  go  away.    Perhaps  yoa*ll  come  and  see  my  sister 
»she*8  charming,  I  assure  yon,  and  she*d  like  to  know  you  ?  " 

« If  yon  will  Tonchsafe  to  present  me  on  any  other  day,  I  shall  he  hnt 
too  gratefnl ;  hnt  Sir  Marcns  Clnff  gave  me  a  rendezrons  for  fonr  o'clock." 
"  And  yon*ll  he  with  him  at  five/'  cried  she,  langhing.  ''  Don't  say  it 
WIS  I  that  made  yon  hreak  yonr  appointment,  for  he  hates  me,  and  would  ^ 
never  forgive  yon.  By-hy.  Tell  yonr  mother  I'll  call  on  her  to-morrow, 
and  hope  yon'U  hoth  dine  with  me."  And  without  waiting  for  a  word  in 
rei^y,  she  kipped  out  of  the  summer-house  and  hastened  away  to  the  villa. 
L'Estrange  had  Httie  time  to  think  over  this  somewhat  strange  inter* 
view  when  he  reached  the  entrance-gate  to  the  grounds  of  Sir  Marcus  Cluff, 
and  was  scarcely  admitted  within  the  precincts  when  a  phaeton  and  a  pair 
of  Terj  diminutive  ponies  drove  up,  and  a  thin,  emaciated  man,  careftilly 
sitathed  in  shawls  and  wrappers,  who  held  the  reins,  called  out,  <<  Is  that 
Mr.  L'Estrange?" 

The  young  parson  came  forward  with  his  excuses  for  heing  late,  and 
begged  that  he  might  not  interrupt  Sir  Marcus  in  his  intended  drive. 

"  Win  you  take  a  turn  with  me  ?  "  said  Sir  Marcus,  in  a  whining  voice, 
that  sounded  like  halntual  complaint.  "  I'm  obliged  to  do  this  every  day ; 
it's  the  doctor's  order.  He  says,  '  Take  the  air  and  distract  yourself; ' 
and  I  do  so."  L'Estrange  had  now  seated  himself,  and  they  drove  away. 
'*rm  g^ad  you've  come,"  said  Sir  Marcus.  ''It  will  stop  all  this 
{dotting  and  intriguing.  If  you  had  delayed  much  longer,  I  think  they'd 
have  had  a  dozen  here— one  of  them  a  converted  Jew,  a  very  dirty  fellow. 
0  dear,  how  fiEitiguing  it  is  I  that  Httle  crop-eared  pony  pulls  so  he  can't 
be  held,  and  we  call  him  John  Bright ;  but  don't  mention  it.  I  hope  you 
have  no  family,  sir  ?  " 

"  I  have  my  sister  only." 

"A  sister  isn't  so  bad.     A  sister  may  many,  or  she  may " 

What  was  the  other  alternative  did  not  appear,  for  John  Bright  bolted  at 
this  moment,  and  it  was  full  five  minutes  ere  he  could  be  pulled  np  again. 
«  This  is  the  distraction  I'm  promised,"  said  the  sick  man.  If  it  wasn't 
for  Mr.  Needham — ^I  caU  the  near-sider  Mr.  Needham,  as  I  bought  him  of 
that  gentleman — I'd  have  too  much  distraction ;  but  Needham  never  runs 
away — he  falls  ;  he  comes  down  as  if  he  was  shot  1 "  cried  he,  with  a 
joyous  twinkle  of  the  eye,  **  and  I  bought  him  for  that.  There's  no  drag 
ever  was  invented  like  a  horse  on  his  belly — the  most  inveterate  runaway 
can't  escape  against  that."  If  the  little  cackle  that  followed  this  speech 
did  not  sound  exactly  like  a  laugh,  it  was  all  of  that  emotion  that  Sir 
Marcus  ever  permitted  himself. 

"  I  can't  ask  you  if  you  like  this  place.  You're  too  newly  come  to 
answer  that  question,"  resumed  he  ;  ^*  but  I  may  ask  what  is  the  sort  of 
society  you  prefer  9  " 

"  I've  seen  next  to  nothing  of  the  world  since  I  left  the  University. 
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I  har^  been  lining  these  last  four  or  five  years  in  one  of  tls£  least  Tisited 
spots  in  Great  Britain,  and  only  since  the  arrival  of  the  Bramleigh  familj 
had  a  neighbour  to  speak  to.*' 

<<  Ah,  then,  you  know  these  Biamleighs  ?  '*  said  the  other  with  more 
animation  than  he  had  yet  displayed.  *^  OTerijearing  people,  Tyq  heard 
they  were — ^very  rich,  and  insolent  to  a  degree." 

« I  must  say  I  have  found  them  everything  that  was  kind  and  con- 
siderate, hospitable  neighbours,  and  very  warm-heaited  Mends.*' 

*'  That's  not  the  world's  judgment  on  them^  my  dear  sif — iuc  ham  ii 
!Diey  are  a  proverb  for  pretension  and  impertineiMie.  As  for  Ladj 
Augusta  here — ^to  be  sure  she's  only  (me  of  them  by  maniag^ — but  there's 
not  a  soul  in  the  place  she  has  not  ouira^^  She  goes  nowhere— of 
course,  that  she  has  a  right  to  do— but  ^  never  retains  a  call,  nevtf 
even  sends  a  card.  She  went  so  far  as  to  tell  Mr.  Pemb^rton,  your  pre* 
decessor  here,  that  she  liked  Alhasno  for  its  aava^paiy ;  that  these  was  no 
one  to  know,  was  its  chief  charm  for  her." 

'*  I  saw  her  for  the  first  time  this  morning,"  said  L'Esiraogef  not 
liking  to  involve  himself  in  this  censure. 

«  And  she  fascinated  yoo^  of  course  ?  I'm  told  she  does  that  with 
every  good-looking  young  fellow  that  comes  in  her  way..  She's  a  finished 
coquette,  they  say.  I  don't  know  what  that  means,  nor  do  I  believe  it 
would  have  much  success  wi^  me  if  I  did  know.  Aikthe  coquetry  she 
bestows  upon  me  is  to  set  my  ponies  off  in  full  gallop  whenever  she  over- 
takes me  driving.  She  starts  away  in  a  sharp  canter  just  behind  me,  and 
John  Bright  fancies  it  a  race,  and  away  he  goes  too^  and.  if  Mr.  Needfaam 
was  of  the  same  mettle  I  don't  know  what  would  become  ci  us.  Im 
afraid,  besides,  she's  a  connection  of  mine.  My  mother,  Lady  Marion,  was 
cousin  to  one  of  the  Delahunts  of  Kings  Cromer.  Would  you  mind  taking 
the  reins  for  awhile,  John  is  fearfully  rash  to-day  ?  Just  sit  where  you 
are,  the  near-side  gives  you  the  whip-hand  for  Needham.  Ah,  that's  a 
relief !  Turn  down  the  next  road  on  your  left.  And  so  she  never  asked 
you  about  your  tenets — ^never  inquired  whether  you  were  High  Choroh  or 
Low  Church  or  no  churdi  at  all  ?  " 

*'  Pardon  me,  Sir  Marcus ;  she  was  par^cularly  ajmous  that  I  diould 
guard  myself  against  Bamish  fiiscinations  and  advances." 

"  Ah,  she  knows  them  all !  They  thought  they  had  secured  her— 
indeed  they  were  fall  sure  of  it ;  but  as  she  said  to  poor  Mr.  Pemberton« 
they  found  they  had  hatched  a  duck.  She  was  only  flirting  with  Bobm. 
The  woman  would  flirt  with  the  Holy  Father,  sir,  if  she  had  a  chanee. 
There's  nothing  serious,  nothing  real,  nothing  honest  about  her ;  but  she 
diarmed  you^  for  all  that — ^I  see  it.  I  see  it  all ;  and  you're  to  takemoon- 
light  rides  with  her  over  the  Campagna.  Ha-ha-ha  1  Haven't  I  hit  it  ? 
Poor  old  Pemberton — fiHy-eight  if  he  was  an  hour — got  a  bad  brondiitici 
with  these  same  night  excursiosas.  Worse  than  that,  he  made  &e  place 
too  hot  for  him.  Mrs.  Tmmpler — an  active  woman  Mrs.  T.,  and  the  eye 
of  a  hawk — wouldn't  stand  the  *  few  sweet  moments,'  as  poor  Pemberton 
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in  hit  fiimplioify  called  ih&m.  Slid  threatened  him  mih  a  general  meet- 
ing, and  a  Tote  of  censure,  and  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  ci  Gibraltar ;  and 
she  frightened  him  bo  that  he  reiBgned.  I  was  away  at  the  time  at  the 
baths  at  Ischia,  or  I'd  have  tiied  to  patch  op  matters*  Indeed,  as  I  told 
Mi&  T.,  I*d  ha^e  tried  to  get  rid  of  my  Lady,  instead  of  banishing  poor 
Ponberton,  as  kind-hoarted  a  ereatore  as  ever  I  met,  and  a  capital  whist- 
j^ver.  Not  one  of  yonr  new-&n(^  Allows,  irith  liie  '  call  for  tramps ' 
and  all  the  last  devices  of  the  Portland,  but  a  steady  player,  who  never 
Taridd — didn't  go  diopping  aboni,  dianging  his  snitB,  and  making  false 
leads,  but  went  manfdUy  through  his  hesxia  before  he  opened  his  spades. 
We  were  at  Christ  Ghnreh  together.  I  knew  him  for  a  matter  of  six-and- 
thirty  years,  Mr.  L'Estcange,  and  I  pledge  yon  my  word  of  hononr"-^ 
here  his  voice  grew  tremulous  with  agitation — ^'  and  in  all  that  time  I 
nerer  knew  imn  revoke  I  "  He  drew  his  hat  over  his  eyes  as  he  spoke, 
and  leaning  back  in  the  seat  seemed  almost  oyereome  by  his  emotions. 

**  Will  yon  torn  in  th^e  at  that  small  gate  9  It  is  a  private  entrance 
to  my  gromids.  Til  not  ask  you  to  come  in  to-day,  sir.  I'm  a  little 
inzried  and  nervous ;  but  if  you'll  join  a  sck  man's  dinner  at  two  o'clock 
kKunrow — some  rice  and  a  chicken  and  a  bit  of  fish — nothing  more,  I 
promise  yoo.  Well,  well,  I  see  it  does  not  t^npt  you.  My  best  thanks 
fi>r  your  pleasant  company.  Let  me  see  you  soon.  Take  care  of  your- 
self, beware  of  my  Lady,  and  avoid  the  moonlight!  " 

Apparently  this  lit^  sally  seemed  to  revive  the  invalid,  for  he  stepped 
op  the  iqiproach  to  his  house  with  a  lively  air  and  waved  his  hand 
pleaamtly  as  he  said  adieu. 

"  There's  another  still !  "  muttered  L'Estrange  as  he  inquired  the 
way  to  Mrs.  Trumpler's ;  "  and  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  it  was  all  over." 

L'Estrange  found  Mrs.  Tmmpler  at  tea.  Bhe  was  an  early  diner, 
and  took  tea  about- idz  o'clock,  after  which  she  went  out  for  an  evening 
drive  over  the  Campagna.  In  aspect,  the  lady  was  not  prepossessing. 
She  was  very  red-faced,  with  large  grizzly  curls  arranged  in  a  straight  line 
across  her  forehead,  and  ishe  wore  spectacles  of  such  a  size  as  to  give  her 
tomewhat  the  look  of  an  owl.  In  figure,  she  was  portly  and  stout,  and 
had  a  stand-up  sort  of  air,  that  to  ft  timid  or  bashful  man,  like  the  curate, 
was  the  reyerse  of  reassuring. 

"  I  peroeive,  mr,  I  am  the  htst  on  yomr  list,"  said  she,  looking  at  her 
watdi  ae  be  entered.     ''  It  is  past  six." 

**  I  regret,  madam,  if  I  have  come  at  an  inconvenient  hour.  Will  you 
allow  me  to  wait  on  you  to-morrow  ?  " 

"No,  sir.  We  will,  with  your  permission,  avail  ourselves  of  the 
present  to  make  acquaintance  with  each  other."  She  Ttmg  the  bell  after 
this  speech,  and  ordered  that  the  carriage  should  be  sent  away.  "  I  shall 
not  drive,  Oiacomo,"  said  she ;  "and  I  do  not  receive  if  any  one  calls." 
"  You  brou^  me  a  letter,  sir,  firom  the  Reverend  Silas  Smallwood," 
•aid  die,  very  much  in  the  tone  of  a  barrister  cross-examining  a  trouble- 
some witness. 
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<<  Tes,  madam  ;  that  gentleman  kindly  offered  a  friend  of  mine  to  bd 
the  means  of  presenting  me  to  you.*' 

**  So  that  you  are  not  personally  acquainted,  sir  ?  ** 

<<  We  have  never,  so  &r  as  I  know,  eyen  seen  each  other." 
'   « It  is  as  well,  sir,  folly  as  well.     Mr.  Smallwood  is  a  person  for  whose 
judgment  or  discrimination  I  would  have  the  veiy  humblest  opinion,  and 
I  have,  therefore,  from  what  you  tell  me,  the  hope  that  you  are  not  of  his 
party  in  the  Church  ?  ** 

<*  I  am  unable  to  answer  you,  madam,  knowing  nothing  whatever  of 
Mr.  Smallwood*s  peculiar  views." 

**  This  is  fencing,  sir ;  and  I  don*t  admire  fencing.  Let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  What  have  you  come  here  to  preach?  I  hope  my 
question  is  a  direct  one  ?  ** 

<<  I  am  an  ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  madam ;  and 
when  I  have  said  so,  I  have  answered  you." 

*<  What,  sir  ?  do  you  imagine  your  reply  is  sufficient  in  an  age  when 
not  alone  every  doctrine  is  embraced  within  the  Church,  but  that  there 
is  a  very  large  and  increasing  party  who  are  prepared  to  have  no  doctrine 
at  all  ?  I  perceive,  sir,  I  must  mike  my  approaches  to  you  in  a  different 
fashion.  Are  you  a  man  of  vestments,  gesticulations,  and  glass  windows  ? 
Do  you  dramatize  your  Christianity  ?  " 

<<  I  believe  I  can  say  no,  madam,  to  all  these." 

*^  Are  you  a  literalist,  then  ?  What  about  Noah,  sir  ?  Let  me  hear 
what  you  have  to  say  about  the  Flood.  Have  you  ever  calculated  what 
forty  days*  rainfiEdl  would  amount  to?  Do  you  know  that  in  Assam, 
where  the  rains  are  the  heaviest  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  in  Colon, 
in  South  America,  no  twelve  hours*  rain  ever  passed  five  inches  and  three- 
quarters  ?  You  are,  I  am  sure,  acquainted  with  Eschschormes*  book  on 
the  Kile  deposits  ?  If  not,  sir,  it  is  yonder — at  your  service.  Now,  mr, 
we  shall  devote  this  evening  to  the  Deluge,  and,  so  £ur  as  time  permits, 
the  age  of  the  earth.  To-morrow  evening  we*ll  take  Moses,  on  Staub's 
suggestion  that  many  persons  were  included  under  that  name.  We*ll 
keep  the  Pentateuch  for  Friday,  for  I  expect  the  Rabbi  Bensi  will  be  here 
by  that  time.*' 

**  Will  you  pardon  me,  madam,**  said  L*Estrange,  rising,  "  if  I  decline 
entering  upon  all  discussion  of  these  momentous  questions  with  you  ?  I 
have  no  such  scholarship  as  would  enable  me  to  prove  instructive,  and  I 
have  conviction  sufficiently  strong,  in  my  faith  in  other  men*s  learning,  to 
enable  me  to  reject  quibbles  and  be  unmoved  by  subtleties.  Besides," 
added  he,  in  a  sharper  tone,  "  I  have  come  here  to  have  the  honour  of 
making  your  acquaintance,  and  not  to  submit  myself  to  an  examination. 
May  I  wish  you  a  good-evening  ?  '* 

How  he  took  his  leave,  how  he  descended  the  stairs,  and  rushed  into 
the  street,  and  found  his  way  to  the  little  iim  where  his  sister  wearily 
was  waiting  dinner  for  him,  the  poor  curate  never  knew  to  the  last  day  of 
his  life. 
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CHAPTER  XXXni. 

A  Small  LoDGiNa  at  Louvaine. 

Lc  a  Tery  hnmble  quarter  of  the  old  town  of  Lonvaine,  at  the  comer  of 
La  Bae  des  Moines,  Augustas  Bramleigh  and  bis  sister  had  taken  up  their 
lodgings.  Madame  Jervasse,  the  proprietress  of  the  house,  had  in  her 
joath  been  the  femme-de-chambre  of  some  high-bom  dame  of  Brussels, 
an^  offered  her  services  in  the  same  capacity  to  Ellen,  while  with  the  aid 
of  her  own  servant  she  prepared  their  meals,  thus  at  once  supplying  the 
modest  requirements  they  needed.  Augustus  Bramleigh  was  not  a  very 
resolute  or  determined  man,  but  his  was  one  of  those  natures  that  acquire 
solidity  £rom  pressure.  When  once  he  found  himself  on  the  road  of 
sacrifices,  his  self-esteem  imparted  vigour  and  energy  to  his  character. 
In  ihe  ordinary  course  of  events  he  was  accustomed  to  hold  himself— his 
abilities  and  his  temperament — cheaply  enough.  No  man  was  ever  less 
self-opinionated  or  self-confident.  If  referred  to  for  advice,  or  even  for 
opinioD,  he  would  modestly  decline  the  last,  and  say,  **  Marion  or  Temple 
perhaps  could  help  you  here."  He  shrank  from  all  self-assertion  what- 
erer,  and  it  was  ever  a  most  painful  moment  to  him  when  he  was  presented 
to  any  one  as  the  future  head  of  the  house  and  the  heir  to  the  Bramleigh 
estates.  To  Ellen,  from  whom  he  had  no  secrets,  he  had  often  confessed 
how  he  wished  he  had  been  a  younger  son.  All  his  tastes  and  all  his 
likings  were  those  to  be  eigoyed  by  a  man  of  moderate  fortune,  and  an 
ambition  even  smaller  than  that  fortune.  He  would  say,  too,  half-jestingly, 
"  With  such  aspiring  spirits  amongst  us  as  Marion  and  Temple,  I  can  afford 
myself  the  luxury  of  obscurity.  They  are  sure  to  carry  our  banner  loftily, 
and  I  may  with  safely  go  on  my  humble  path  unnoticed." 

Jack  had  always  been  his  fiavourite  brother :  his  joyous  nature,  his 
sailor-like  frankness,  his  spirit,  and  his  willingness  to  oblige,  contrasted 
very  fiivourably  with  Temple's  sedate,  cautious  manner,  and  the  traces  of  a 
selfishness  that  never  forgot  itself.  Had  Jack  been  the  second  son  instead 
of  the  youngest,  Augustus  would  have  abdicated  in  his  favour  at  once, 
bat  he  could  not  make  such  a  sacrifice  for  Temple.  All  the  less  that  the 
reiy  astute  diplomatist  continually  harped  on  the  sort  of  qualities  which 
were  required  to  dispense  an  ample  fortune,  and  more  than  insinuated  how 
much  such  a  position  would  become  himself,  while  another  might  only 
regard  it  as  a  burden  and  a  worry.  It  was  certainly  a  great  shock  to  him 
to  leam  that  there  was  a  claimant  to  his  &mily  fortune  and  estate :  the 
terrible  feeling  that  they  were  to  appear  before  the  world  as  impostors, — 
holding  a  station  and  dispensing  a  wealth  to  which  they  had  no  right, — 
almost  overcame  him.  The  disgrace  of  a  public  exposure,  the  notoriety 
it  woold  evoke,  were  about  the  most  poignant  sufferings  such  a  man  could' 
be  brought  to  endure.  He  to  whom  a  newspaper  comment,  a  mere  passing 
notice  of  his  name,  was  a  source  of  pain  and  amioyance ;  that  ho  should 
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figure  in  a  great  trial  and  his  downfall  be  made  the  theme  of  moral  reflec- 
tions in  a  leading  article  I  How  was  this  to  be  borne  ?  What  could  break 
the  fall  from  a  position  of  affluence  and  power  to  a  condition  of  penuiy  and 
insigniflcance  ?  Nothing — ^if  not  the  spirit  which  by  meeting  disaster  half- 
way, seemed  at  least  to  accept  the  inevitable  with  courage,  and  so  carry  a 
high  heart  in  the  last  moments  of  defeat. 

Augustus  well  knew  what  a  mistaken  estimate  the  world  had  ever  formed 
of  his  timid,  bashful  nature,  and  this  had  given  his  manner  a  semblance 
of  pride  and  hauteur  which  made  the  keynote  of  his  character.  It  was 
all  in  vain  that  he  tried  to  persuade  people  that  he  had  not  an  immeastir- 
able  self-conceit.  They  saw  it  in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  in  his 
coolness  when  they  approached  him,  in  his  almost  ungraciousness  when 
ihey  were  courteous  to  him.  "Many  will  doubtless  declare,"  said  he, 
"  that  this  reverse  of  fortune  is  but  a  natural  justice  on  one  who  plumed 
himself  too  much  on  his  prosperity,  and  who  arrogated  too  far  on  the 
accident  of  his  wealth.  If  so  I  can  but  say  they  will  not  judge  me  fairly. 
They  will  know  nothing  of  where  my  real  suffering  lies.  It  is  less  the  loss 
of  fortune  I  deplore,  than  the  world's  judgment  on  having  so  long  usurped 
that  we  had  no  right  to." 

From  the  day  he  read  Sedley's  letter  and  held  that  conversation  with 
the  lawyer,  in  which  he  heard  that  the  claimant's  case  seemed  a  very 
strong  <me,  and  that  perhaps  the  Bramleighs  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  it  of 
so  much  weight  as  the  great  feet  of  possession — from  ihat  hour  he  took  a 
despairing  view  of  the  case.  There  are  men  who  at  ihe  first  reverse  of 
fortune  throw  down  their  cards  and  confess  themselves  beaten.  There  are 
men  who  can  accept  defeat  itself  better  than  meet  the  vacillating  events  of 
a  changeftd  destiny ;  who  have  no  persistence  in  their  courage,  nor  any 
resources  to  meet  the  coming  incidents  of  life.  Augustus  Bramleigh 
possessed  a  great  share  of  this  temperament.  It  is  true  that  Sedley  after 
much  persuasion  induced  him  to  entertain  the  idea  of  a  compromise, 
carefully  avoiding  the  use  of  that  unhappy  word,  and  substituting  for  it  the 
less  obnoxious  expression  '*  arrangement."  Now  this  same  arrangement, 
as  Mr.  Sedley  put  it,  was  a  matter  which  concerned  the  Bramleighs 
collectedly :—  seeing  that  if  the  family  estates  were  to  be  taken  away,  nothing 
would  remain  to  furnish  the  provision  for  younger  children.  **  You  must 
ascertain  what  your  brothers  will  do,"  wrote  Sedley;  "you  must  inquire 
how  far  Lord  Culduff— who  through  his  marriage  has  a  rent-charge  on  the 
estate — ^will  be  willing  to  contribute  to  an  *  arrangement.'  " 

Nothing  could  be  less  encouraging  than  the  answer  this  appeal  called 
forth.  Lord  Culduff  wrote  back  in  the  tone  of  an  injured  man,  all  but 
declaring  that  he  had  been  regularly  taken  in ;  indeed,  he  did  not  scruple 
to  aver  that  it  had  never  been  his  intention  to  embark  in  a  ship  that  was 
sure  to  founder,  and  he  threw  out  something  like  a  rebuke  on  the  indelicacy 
of  asking  him  to  add  to  the  sacrifice  he  had  already  made  for  the  honour  of 
being  allied  to  them. 

Temple's  note  ran  ihtra  :— 
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"Dbab  Gusty, — If  your  annoyances  have  not  affected  your  brain,  I  am 
at  a  loss  for  an  explanation  of  your  last  letter.  How,  I  would  ask 
you,  is  a  poor  secretary  of  legation  to  subsist  on  the  beggarly  pittance  F.  0. 
affords  him?  Four  hundred  and  fifty  per  annum  is  to  supply  rent, 
clothes,  club  expenses,  a  stall  at  the  opera,  and  one's  little  charities  in 
perhaps  one  of  the  dearest  capitals  in  Europe.  So  far  firom  expecting 
the  demand  you  have  made  upon  me,  I  actually,  at  the  moment  of 
receiTing  yours,  had  a  half-finished  note  on  my  writing-table  asking  you  to 
increase  my  poor  allowance.  When  I  left  Castello,  I  think  you  had  sixteen 
horses.  Can  you  possibly  want  more  than  two  for  the  carriage  and  one  for 
yonr  own  riding  ?  As  to  your  garden  and  greenhouse  expenses,  I'll  lay  ten 
to  one  your  first  peas  cost  you  a  guinea  a  quart,  and  you  never  saw  a  pine 
at  your  table  xmder  five-and-twenty  pounds ;  and  now  that  I  am  on  the 
theme  of  redaction,  I  would  ask  what  do  you  want  with  a  chef  at  two 
hondred  and  fifty  a  year  ?  Do  you,  or  does  Ellen,  ever  eat  of  anything 
bat  the  simplest  diet  at  table  ?  Don't  you  send  away  the  entrees  every 
day,  wait  for  the  roast  gigot,  or  the  turkey  or  the  woodcocks,  and  in  con- 
sequence, does  not  M.  Gr^oire  leave  the  cookery  to  be  done  by  one  of 
his  *  aides,'  and  betake  himself  to  the  healthful  pursuit  of  snipe-shooting, 
and  tiie  evening  delight  of  Mrs.  Somebody's  tea  at  Portshandon  ?  Why 
not  add  this  useless  extravagance  to  the  condenmed  list  of  the  vineries, 
the  stable,  and  the  score  of  other  extraordinaries,  which  an  energetic  hand 
irould  reduce  in  half-an-hour  ? 

**  I'm  sure  you'll  not  take  it  in  ill  part  that  I  bring  these  things  under 
yoor  notice.  Whether  out  of  the  balance  in  hand  you  will  give  me  five 
hondred  a  year,  or  only  three,  I  shall  ever  remain 

**  Your  affectionate  brother, 

**  Temple  Edgebton  Bramleigh." 

"  Read  that,  Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as  he  threw  it  across  the  table. 
"  Tm  almost  afiraid  to  say  what  I  think  of  it." 

This  vras  said  as  they  sat  in  their  little  lodging  in  the  Hue  des  Moines : 
for  the  letter  had  been  sent  through  an  embassy-bag,  and  consequently  had 
been  weeks  on  the  road,  besides  lying  a  month  on  a  tray  in  the  Foreign 
Office  till  some  idle  lounger  had  taken  the  caprice  to  forward  it. 

"  Where  does  he  write  fi^m  7  " 

**  Her  Majesty's  Legation  at  Munich.  Lord  Culduff  is  there  special, 
and  Temple  is  acting  as  secretary  to  him." 

"  And  does  Marion  send  no  message  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  yes.  She  wants  all  the  trunks  and  carriage-boxes  which  she  left 
at  Castello  to  be  forwarded  to  town  for  transmission  abroad.  I  don't  think 
she  remembers  us  much  further.  She  hopes  I  will  not  have  her  old  mare 
sold,  but  make  arrangements  for  her  having  a  fi-ee  paddock  for  the  rest  of 
her  life,  and  she  adds  that  you  ought  to  take  the  pattern  of  the  slipper  on 
her  side-saddle,  for  if  it  should  happen  that  you  ever  ride  again,  you'll  find 
it  better  than  any  they  make  now." 
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"  Ck>n8id6raie  at  all  events.  They  tell  xm  that  loye  alone  remembers 
trifles.    Isn't  this  a  proof  of  it,  Gusty  ?  *' 

**  Read  Temple  now,  and  try  to  put  me  in  better  temper  with  him  than 
I  feel  at  this  moment.*' 

« I  couldn't  feel  angry  with  Temple,"  said  she,  qnietly.  "  All  he  does 
and  all  he  says  so  palpably  springs  from  consideration  of  self,  that  it  would 
be  nujust  to  resent  in  him  what  one  would  not  endure  from  another. 
In  fact,  he  means  no  harm  to  any  one,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  to 
Temple  Bramleigh." 

**  And  you  think  that  commendable  ?  " 

« I  have  not  said  so  ;  but  it  certainly  would  not  irritate  me." 

She  opened  the  letter  after  this  and  read  it  over  leisurely. 

"  Well,  and  what  do  you  say  now,  Nelly  ?  "  asked  he. 

"  That  it's  Temple  all  over ;  he  does  not  know  why  in  this  shipwreck 
every  one  is  not  helping  to  make  a  lifoboat  for  him.  It  seems  such 
an  obvious  and  natural  thing  to  do  that  he  regards  the  omission  as  scarcely 
credible." 

**  Does  he  not  see— ^oes  he  not  care  for  the  ruin  that  has  over- 
taken us  ?  " 

**  Yes,  he  sees  it,  and  is  very  sorry  for  it,  but  he  opines,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  smallest  amount  of  the  disaster  should  faH  to  his  share. 
Here's  something  very  dififerent,"  said  she,  taking  a  letter  from  her  pocket 
<<  This  is  from  Julia.  She  writes  from  her  little  villa  at  Albano,  and  asks 
us  to  come  and  stay  with  them." 

<'  How  thoroughly  kind  and  good-natured." 

*<  Was  it  not.  Gusty  7  She  goes  over  how  we  are  to  be  lodged,  and  is 
full  of  little  plans  of  pleasure  and  eiijoyment ;  she  adds  too,  what  a  benefit 
you  would  be  to  poor  George,  who  is  driven  half  wild  with  the  meddlesome 
interference  of  the  Church  magnates.  They  dictate  to  him  in  oveiyihing, 
and  a  Mrs.  Trumpler  actually  sends  him  the  texts  on  which  she  desires  him 
to  hold  forth, — ^while  Lady  Augusta  persecutes  him  with  projects  in  which 
theological  discussion,  as  she  understands  it,  is  to  be  carried  on  in  rides 
over  the  Campagna,  and  picnics  to  the  hills  behind  Albano.  Julia  says 
that  he  will  not  be  able  to  bear  it,  without  the  comfort  and  cox^panionship 
of  some  kind  friend,  to  whom  he  can  have  recourse  in  his  moments  of 
difficulty." 

*<  It  would  be  delightfrd  to  go  there,  Nelly,  but  it  is  impossible." 

**  I  know  it  is,"  said  she  gravely. 

«  We  could  not  remove  so  far  from  England  while  this  afiair  is  yet 
undetermined.  We  must  remain  where  we  can  communicate  easily  with 
Sedley." 

<<  There  are  scores  of  reasons  against  the  project,"  said  she,  in  the 
same  grave  tone.     **  Let  us  not  speak  of  it  more." 

Augustus  looked  at  her,  but  she  turned  away  her  face  and  he  could 
only  mark  that  her  cheeks  and  throat  were  covered  with  a  deep  blush. 

"  This  part  of  Julians  letter  is  very  curious,"  said  she,  turning  to  the 
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last  page.  "  They  were  stopping  at  a  little  inn  one  night  where  Pracontal 
and  liongworth  aniyed,  and  Oeorge  by  a  mere  accident  heard  Pracontal 
declare  that  be  would  have  given  anything  to  have  known  you  personally, 
that  he  desired  aboye  everything  to  be  received  by  yon  on  terms  of  Mend- 
Bhip,  and  even  of  kindred ;  that  the  whole  of  this  unhappy  business  could 
have  been  settled  amicably,  and  in  fact,  he  never  ceased  to  blame  himself 
for  the  line  into  which  his  lawyer's  advice  had  led  him,  while  all  his  wishes 
tended  to  an  opposite  direction.*' 

**  But  Sedky  says  he  has  accepted  the  arrangement,  and  abandoned 
aU  claim  in  future." 

"  So  he  has,  and  it  is  for  that  he  blames  himself.  He  says  it  debars 
him  from  the  noble  port  he  desired  to  take." 

"  I  was  no  part  to  this  compromise,  Nelly,  remember  that.  I  yielded 
to  reiterated  entreaty  a  most  unwilling  assent,  declaring  always  that  the  law 
must  decide  the  case  between  us,  and  the  rightful  owner  have  his  own. 
Let  not  Mr.  Pracontal  imagine  that  all  the  high-principled  action  is  on  his 
nde:  from  the  very  first  I  declared  that  I  would  not  enjoy  for  an  hour 
vhat  I  did  not  regard  imdisputably  as  my  own.  Tou  can  bear  witness  to 
this,  Nelly.  I  simply  assented  to  the  arrangement,  as  they  called  it,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  scandal.  What  the  law  shall  decide  between  us,  need 
can  forUi  no  evil  passions  or  ill-will.  If  the  fortune  we  had  believed  our 
own  belongs  to  another,  let  him  have  it."  The  tone  of  high  excitement 
in  which  he  epcke  plainly  revealed  how  far  a  nervous  temperament  and  a 
Kisceptible  nature  had  to  do  with  his  present  resolve.  Nelly  had  seen 
this  before,  but  never  so  fully  revealed  as  now.  She  knew  well  the  springs 
which  could  move  him  to  acts  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  but  she  had 
not  thoroughly  realized  to  herself  that  it  was  in  a  paroxysm  of  honourable 
emotion  he  had  determined  to  accept  the  reverse  of  fortune,  which  would 
leave  hiTn  penniless  in  the  world. 

"  No,  Nelly !  "  said  he,  as  he  arose  and  walked  the  room,  with  head 
erect,  and  a  firm  step.  '<We  shall  not  suffer  these  people  who  talk 
Eli^tingly  of  the  newly  risen  gentry  to  have  their  scoff  unchallenged ! 
It  is  the  cant  of  the  day  to  talk  of  mercantile  honour  and  City  notions 
of  what  is  high-minded  and  right,  and  I  shall  show  them  that  we — <  Lombard 
Street  people,*  as  some  newspaper  scribe  called  us  the  other  day — that  we 
can  do  things  the  proudest  earl  in  the  Peerage  would  shrink  back  from  as 
from  a  sacrifice  he  could  not  dare  to  face.  There  can  be  no  sneer  at  a  class 
that  can  produce  men  who  accept  beggary  rather  than  dishonour.  As  that 
Frenchman  said,  these  habits  of  luxury  and  splendour  were  things  he  had 
never  known, — the  want  of  them  would  leave  no  blank  in  his  existence, 
^ereas  to  us  they  were  the  daily  accidents  of  life — ^they  entered  into  our 
ways  and  habits,  and  made  part  of  our  very  natures ;  giving  them  up  was 
hke  giving  up  ourselves,  surrendering  an  actual  identity  I  You  saw  our 
distinguished  connection,  Lord  Culduff,  how  he  replied  to  my  letter — a 
letter,  by  the  way,  I  should  never  have  stooped  to  write — ^but  Sedley 
had  my  ear  at  the  time  and  influenced  me  against  my  own  convictions. 
TOL.  xvn. — ^Ko.  98.  8.    ^^^i^ 
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The  noble  Tisooout,  however,  was  free  from  all  extraneons  pressure,  and  he 
told  us  as  plainly  as  words  could  tell  it,  that  he  had  paid  heavily  enou^ 
already  for  the  honour  of  being  connected  with  us,  and  had  no  intention 
to  contribute  another  sacrifice.  As  for  Temple — I  won't  speak  of  him  : 
poor  Jack,  how  difierently  he  would  have  behaved  in  such  a  crisis.*' 

Happy  at  the  opportunity  to  draw  her  lurother  away,  even  passin^y, 
from  a  theme  that  seemed  to  press  upon  him  unceasingly,  she  drew  from 
the  drawer  of  a  little  work-table  a  small  photograph  and  handed  it  to  him, 
saying,  "  Is  it  not  like  ?  ** 

<*  Jack !  **  cried  he.    "  In  a  sailor's  jacket  too !  what  is  this  ?  " 

**  He  goes  out  as  a  mate  to  Giina,"  said  she  calmly.  <<  He  wrote  me 
but  half  a  dozen  lines,  but  they  were  full  of  hope  and  cheeifrdness ;  he 
said  that  he  had  every  prospect  of  gating  a  ship,  when  he  was  once  out ; 
that  an  old  messnu^  had  written  to  his  &thfir--a  great  merchant  ai 
Shanghai — about  him,  and  that  he  had  not  the  dightesifears  for  his  future." 

"  Would  any  cme  believe  in  a  reverse  so  complete  as  this  ?  "  cried 
Augustus,  as  he  clasped  his  hands  before  him*  *'Who  ever  heard  of 
such  ruin  in  so  short  a  time  ?  " 

**  Jack  certainly  takes  no  despairing  view  of  life,*'  said  she  quietly. 

'^  What!  does  he  pretend  to  say  it  is  nothing  to  descend  from  his 
rank  as  an  officer  of  the  navy,  with  a  brilliant  prospect  before  him,  and  an 
affluent  connection  at  his  back,  to  be  a  common  sailor,  or  at  best  one 
grade  removed  from  a  common  sailor,  and  his  whole  fionily  beggared.?  Is 
tliis  the  picture  he  can  afford  to  look  on  with  pleasure  or  with  hope !  The 
man  who  sees  in  his  downfall,  no  sacrifice,  or  no  degradation,  has  no 
sympathy  of  mine.  To  tdl  me  that  he  is  stout-hearted  is  absurd,  he  is 
simply  unfeeling."  Nelly's  fi^e  and  even  her  neck  became  crimson^ 
and  her  eyes  flashed  indignantly ;  but  she  repressed  the  passionate  words 
that  were  almost  on  her  lips,  and  taking  the  photograph  from  him  replaced 
it  in  the  drawer  and  turned  the  key. 

'*  Has  Marion  written  to  you  ?  "  asked  he  after  a  pause. 

**  Only  a  few  lines.  I'm  afraid  she's  not  very  happy  in  her  exalted 
condition  after  all,  for  she  concluded  with  these  words :  '  It  is  a  cruel  blow 
that  has  befallen  you,  but  don't  fancy  that  there  are  not  miseries  as  hard 
to  bear  in  life  as  those  which  display  themselves  in  public  and  fiaunt  their 
Bufiierings  before  ihe  world.'  " 

^'That  old  fop's  temper  perhaps  is  hard  to  bear  with,"  said  he 
carelessly. 

**  You  must  write  to  George  L'Estrange,  Gusty,"  said  she  coaxingly. 
'^  There  are  no  letters  ho  likes  so  much  as  yours.  He  says  you  are  the 
only  one  who  ever  knew  how  to  advise  without  taking  that  tone  of 
superiority  that  is  so  ofiensive,  and  he  needs  advice  just  now — he  is  driven 
half  wild  with  dictation  and  interference."  She  talked  on  in  this  strain 
for  some  time,  till  he  grow  gradually  calmer,  and  his  features  losing  their 
look  of  intensity  and  eagerness,  regained  their  ordinary  expression  of 
gentleness  and  quiet. 
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«  Do  jou  know  wbai  was  passing  through  mj  mind  jnst  now  ?  "  said 
he,  smiling  half  sadlj.  '<  I  was  wishing  it  was  George  had  been  Marion's 
husband  instead  of  Lord  Coldaff.  We'd  have  been  so  united,  the  Tery 
narrowness  of  our  fortunes  would  have  banded  us  more  doselj  together, 
and  I  believe,  firmlj  believe,  we  might  have  been  happier  in  these  di^s  of 
humble  condition,  than  ever  we  were  in  our  palmy  ones :  do  you  agree 
with  me,  Nelly  ?  " 

Her  fitce  was  now  crimson,  and  if  Augustus  had  not  been  the  leaei 
obsOTvant  of  men,  he  must  have  seen  how  his  words  had  agitated  ha^ 
She  merely  said  with  affected  indifference :  ^*  Who  can  tellhow  these  thiugik 
would  turn  oat  ?  There's  a  nice  gleam  of  sunlight,  (jmstj.  Let  us  have 
a  walk.    I'll  go  ka  my  hat.'' 

She  fled  from  ihe  room  before  he  had  time  to  reply,  and  the  heavj 
dap  of  a  door  soon  told  that  she  had  reached  her  chamber. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

At  Louvahtb. 

These  are  few  delnsions  more  common  with  well-to-do  people  than  the 
belief  that  if  *^  put  to  it "  they  could  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Almost  every  man  has  some  two  or  three  or  more  accomplishments 
which  he  &ncies  would  be  quite  adequate  to  his  support,  and  remembering 
with  what  success  the  exercise  of  these  gifis  has  ever  been  hailed  in  the 
society  of  his  friends,  he  has  a  sort  of  generous  dislike  to  be  obliged  to 
ed^pfie  some  poor  drudge  of  a  professional,  who,  of  course,  idll  be 
eonsigned  to  utter  oblivion,  after  his  own  performance. 

Augustas  Bramleigh  was  certainly  ^t  a  concdtad,  or  a  vain  man,  ani 
yet  he  had  often  in  his  palmy  days  imagined  how  eaefy  it  would  be  for  him 
to  provide  for  his  own  support :  he  was  something  of  a  musician,  he  sang 
pleasingly,  he  drew  a  little,  he  knew  something  of  three  or  four  modem 
languages,  he  had  that  sort  of  smattering  acquaintance  with  questions  of 
religion,  politics,  and  literature,  which  the  world  calls  being  "well-in* 
fonned ;  "and  yet  nothing  short  of  the  grave  necessity  revealed  to  him  that, 
towards  the  olyject  of  securing  a  livelihood,  a  cobbler  in  his  bulk  was  out 
and  out  his  master. 

The  world  has  no  need  of  the  man  of  small  acquirements,  and  would 
rather  have  its  shoes  mended  by  the  veriest  botch  of  a  professional  than 
by  the  cleverest  amateur  that  ever  studied  a  Greek  sandaL 

'*  Is  it  not  strange,  Nelly,  that  Brydges  and  Bowes  won't  take  those 
songs  of  mine,"  said  he  one  morning  as  the  post  brought  him  several  letters. 
*'  They  say  they  are  very  pretty,  and  the  accompaniments  full  of  taste,  but 
60  evidently  wanting  in  origmality — such  palpable  imitations  of  Gordigiani 
and  Bomani — ^they  would  meet  no  success.  I  ask  you,  Nelly,  am  I  the  maft 
to  pilfar  from  any  one.  Is  it  likely  I  would  trade  on  another  man's  intellect  ?  " 

"  That  you  certainly  are  not,  Gusty  I  but  remen^ber  who  it  is  thai 
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utters  this  criticism.  The  man  who  has  no  other  test  of  goodness  but  a 
ready  sale,  and  he  sees  in  thitf  case  little  hope  of  such." 

"Rankin  too  refuses  my  'Ghost  Story;'  he  calls  it  too  German, 
whatever  that  inay  mean.*' 

''  It  means  simply  that  he  wants  to  say  something  and  is  not  very  clear 
what  it  ought  to  be.  And  your  water-colour  sketch — the  Street  in  Bruges  ?  " 

**  Worst  of  all,"  cried  he,  interrupting.  '*  Dinetti,  with  whom  I  have 
squandered  hundreds  for  prints  and  drawings,  sends  it  back  with  these 
words  in  red  chalk  on  the  back : — **  No  distance ;  no  transparency ;  general 
muddiness — a  bad  imitation  of  Prout*s  worst  manner." 

"  How  unmannerly ;  how  coarse ! 

''  Yes ;  these  purveyors  to  the  world's  taste  don't  mince  matters  with 
their  journeymen.  They  remind  them  pretty  plainly  of  their  shortcomings ; 
but  considering  how  much  of  pure  opinion  must  enter  into  these  things, 
they  might  have  uttered  their  judgments  with  more  diffidence." 

''  They  may  not  always  know  what  is  best,  Gusty ;  but  I  take  it,  they 
can  guess  very  correctly  as  to  what  the  public  will  think  best." 

'*  How  humiliating  it  makes  labour  when  one  has  to  work  to  please  a 
popular  taste.  I  always  had  &ncied  that  the  author,  or  the  painter,  or 
the  musician,  stood  on  a  sort  of  pedestal,  to  the  foot  of  which  came  the 
publisher,  entreating  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  catch  the  utterings  of 
genius,  and  become  the  channel  through  which  they  should  flow  into  an 
expectant  world ;  and  now  I  see  it  is  the  music-seller,  or  the  print-seller 
is  on  the  pedestal,  and  the  man  of  genius  kneels  at  his  feet  and  prays 
to  be  patronized." 

''  I  am  sure.  Gusty,"  said  she,  drawing  her  arm  within  his,  as  he  stood 
at  the  window,  "  I  am  sure  we  must  have  Mends  who  would  find  you 
some  employment  in  the  public  service  that  you  would  not  dislike,  and  you 
would  even  take  interest  in.    Let  us  see  first  what  we  could  ask  for." 

'*  No ;  first  let  us  think  of  whom  we  could  ask  for  it." 

''  Welly  be  it  so.  There  is  Sir  Francis  Deighton ;  isn't  he  a  Cabinet 
Minister?" 

'*  Yes.  My  father  gave  him  his  first  rise  in  life ;  but  I'm  not  sure  they 
kept  up  muoh  intimacy  later  on." 

''  I'll  write  to  him.  Gusty ;  he  has  all  the  Colonial  patronage  and  could 
eafflly  make  you  governor  of  something  to-morrow.  Say  *  yes ; '  tell  me  I 
may  write  to  him." 

*'It's  not  a  pleasant  task  to  assign  you,  dear  Nelly,"  said  he,  with  a 
sad  smile ;  ''  and  yet  I  feel  you  will  do  it  better  than  I  should." 

**  I  shall  write,"  said  she,  boldy,  "  with  the  full  assurance  that 
Six  Francis  will  be  well  pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  ta  serve  the  son  of 
an  old  friend  and  bene£Eictor." 

''Perhaps  it  is  that  my  late  defeats  have  made  me  cowardly — but  I 
own,  Nelly,  I  am  less  than  hopeful  of  success." 

"  And  I  am  full  of  confidence.  Shall  I  show  you  my  letter  when  I  have 
written  it  ?  " ' 
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«*  Better  not,  Nelly.  I  might  begin  to  question  the  prudence  of  this, 
or  the  taste  of  that,  and  end  by  asking  you  to  suppress  it  all.  Do  what 
you  like  then,  and  in  your  own  way." 

Nelly  was  not  sorry  to  obtain  permission  to  act  free  of  all  trammels, 
and  went  off  to  her  room  to  write  her  letter.  It  was  not  till  after  many 
attempts  that  she  succeeded  in  framing  an  epistle  to  her  satisfaction.  She 
did  not  wish — ^while  reminding  Sir  Frames  of  whom  it  was  she  was 
speaking — ^to  recall  to  him  any  unpleasant  sentiment  of  an  old  obligation: 
she  simply  adverted  to  her  father's  long  friendship  for  him,  but  dropped 
nothing  of  his  once  patronage.  She  spoke  of  their  reyerse  in  fortune  with 
dignity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  could  declare  proudly  that  their 
decline  in  station  inyolved  no  loss  of  honour,  and  she  asked  that  some 
employment  might  bo  bestowed  on  her  brother,  as  upon  one  well  deserving 
of  such  a  charge. 

« I  hope  there  is  nothing  of  the  suppliant  in  all  this ?  *'  ''I  hope 
it  is  such  a  note  as  Gusiy  would  have  approved  of,  and  that  my  eager- 
ness to  succeed  has  involved  me  in  no  undue  humility."  Again  and 
again  she  read  it  over ;  revising  this,  and  changing  that,  till  at  length 
grown  impatient,  she  folded  it  up  and  addressed  it,  saying  aloud :  **  There, 
it  is  in  the  chance  humour  of  him  who  reads,  not  in  the  8i}dU  of  the  writer, 
lies  the  luck  of  such  epistles." 

«  You  forgot  to  call  him  Bight  Honourable,  Nelly,"  said  Augustus,  as 
he  looked  at  tiie  superscription. 

"  I'm  afraid  I*ve  forgotten  more  than  that.  Gusty ;  but  let  us  hope  for 
thd  best." 

"  What  did  you  ask  for  ?  " 

«  Anything, — whatever  he  can  give  you,  and  is  disposed  to  give,  IVe 
said.   We  are  in  that  category  where  the  proverb  says — ^there  is  no  choice." 

"  rd  not  have  said  that,  NeUy." 

"  I  know  that,  and  it  is  precisely  on  that  account  that  I  said  it  for 
you.  Remember,  Gusty,  you  changed  our  last  fifty  pounds  in  the  world 
yesterday." 

"  That*s  true,"  said  he,  sitting  down  near  the  table,  and  covering  his 
&ee  with  both  hands. 

"There's  a  gentleman  belowstairs,  madam,  wishes  to  know  if  he 
eould  see  Mr.  Bramleigh,"  said  the  landlady  entering  the  room. 

"  Do  you  know  his  name  ?  "  said  Nelly,  seeing  that  as  her  brother  paid 
no  attention  to  the  announcement,  it  might  be  a^  well  not  to  admit  a  visitor. 

"  This  is  his  card,  madam." 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  I  "  said  Nelly,  reading  aloud.  *'  Gusty,"  added  she,  bend- 
ing over  him,  and  whispering  in  his  ear,  "  would  you  see  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

"  I  don't  care  to  see  him,"  muttered  he,  and  then  rising  he  added : 
**  Well,  let  him  come  up  ;  but  mind,  Nelly,  we  must  on  no  account  ask 
him  to  stay  and  dine  with  us." 

She  nodded  assent,  and  the  landlady  retued  to  introduce  the  stranger. 
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The  mystical  fascination  ^ich  the  Number  Three  used  to  exercise  oyer 
the  human  mind,  receives  some  excuse  from  interesting  &cts  in  the 
histoiy  of  literature.  Thus,  there  are  three  supreme  epic  poets,  Homer, 
Virgil,  and  Milton.  There  are  three  masters  of  Greek  tragedy,  iEschylus, 
Sophocles,  and  Euripides.  There  are  three  unriyalled  satirists,  Aris- 
tophanes, Rabelais,  and  Swift.  And  there  are  three  lyrists,  who  stand 
out  in  the  annals  of  song,  enjoying  a  popularity  beyond  all  competition, — 
Horace,  Bums,  and  Beranger.  It  is  with  the  last  triad  that  our  business 
lies  at  present.  It  seems  to  us  that  each  of  them  may  be  better  under- 
stood if  all  three  be  compared  together;  and  that  whatever  essential 
similarity  can  be  shown  to  exist  between  them,  will  tend  to  throw  light 
on  the  lyrical  character  and  the  lyrical  genius. 

The  points  of  coincidence  in  the  condition  and  temperament  of  these 
men  of  different  nations,  are  curious,  to  begin  with.  They  were  all  of 
humble  degree  by  birth,  yet  more  or  less  fortunate  in  some  circumstances 
of  their  training.  They  were  all,  for  parts  of  their  career,  in  Govenmient 
employment.  They  all  early  found  patrons  among  men  of  rank.  They 
all  held  a  kind  of  mixed  politics,  the  result  of  the  fluctuations  of  the  ages 
in  which  they  lived.  They  all  enjoyed  popularity  during  their  lifetimes. 
An  three  were  strongly  susceptible  of  religious  impressions,  but  hostile 
to  prevailing  dogmatism  and  superstition;  keenly  alive  to  the  love  of 
friends,  and  the  charm  of  women  ;  deeply  tinged  with  melancholy,  though 
cheer^  at  ordinary  times,  and  hilarious  on  festal  occasions.  All  were 
patriotic  to  a  degree  exceeding  the  zeal  of  common  men.  And  though 
the  basis  of  their  genius  in  each  case  was  a  gift  of  creative  spontaneity 
which  defies  analysis,  they  all  alike  worked  on  traditionary  material^ 
literary  and  musical ;  and  worked  on  it  in  the  true  artistic  spirit, — ^witb 
much  love  of  form,  finish,  symmetry,  and  grace.  Finally,  what  is  pro- 
foundly significant,  these  three  song-writers  all  began  with  satire, — a 
thoroughly  humorous  vein  of  satire  being  common  to  the  group. 

In  order  to  draw  out  this  parallel  with  any  fulness,  it  will  be  best 
that  we  should  take  a  glance  at  each  of  our  lyrists  separately.  B<5ranger 
has  been  little  discussed  in  England,  considering  his  European  celebrity, 
and  the  material  illustrative  of  him  at  the  disposal  of  students.  Horace 
and  Bums  are  more  talked  of;  but  the  latest  views  regarding  even  these 
poets  are  far  from  being  as  generally  known  as  some  people  suppose. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  to  reflect  upon,  that  Horace,  who  died  one 
winter's  day  just  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-five  years  ago,  should 
have  more  readers  even   yet,  than  either  Bums  or  Beranger.      We 
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appr^end,  however,  that  this  admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  another  piquant 
&ct  of  the  kind,  that  even  these  evergreen  classical  reputations  have 
their  good  and  bad  seasons, — ^their  periods  of  &shion  and  of  neglect.  In 
the  eighteentii  centnry,  we  hear  of  Horace  eveiTwhere,  from  Uie  pnlpit 
to  the  ball-room.  But  for  many  years  after  onr  own  century  opened,  he 
was  no  longer  the  mode.  He  ceased,  as  Niebuhr  says,  to  have  justice 
done  him ;  and  in  the  lectm^s  which  Niebuhr  deliyeced  at  Bonn  in  1828-9> 
that  great  scholar  protested  against  the  reaction.  Since  then,  there  has 
been  a  highly  active  Horatian  movement  in  literature.  Hofinan  Peerlkamp, 
a  Dutch  professor  of  great  distmction,  gave  an  impulse  to  this,  in  an 
unusual  way.  He  issued,  in  1888,  a  work,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
show  that  a  good  deal  of  the  present  text  of  Horace  is  spurious  and 
supposititious.  Such  audacity  roused  the  Germans,  and  the  subject  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  gone  to  sleep  again  yet.  But  the  revival  extended 
beyond  the  province  of  criticism,  strictly  so-called.  Canon  Tate  and 
Dean  Milman  in  England,  Baron  Yalckenaer  and  others  in  FrancOi 
conducted  excellent  investigations  of  the  poet's  whole  life  and  genius, — 
and,  indeed,  his  life  had  been  treated  with  injustice  as  well  as  his  genius. 
Tnmslations,  too,  have  multiplied,  tiH  a  certain  impatience  of  them  has 
beeome  manifest.  Some  are  spirited  and  sympathetic  paraphrases,  like 
Uiose  of  Father  Front  and  Lord  Derby ;  some  are  more  severe,  but  equally 
able,  like  those  of  Professor  OcHiington.  Others,  again,  repeating  the 
error  of  Francis  in  new  shapes,  are  loose  in  style,  and  modem  in 
eharactOT, — echoes  of  Moore  rather  than  of  Horace. 

Meanwhile,  substantial  agreement  may  be  said  to  have  been  arrived 
at  on  some  long-agitated  Horatian  questions.  The  old  poet's  character 
emeigee  out  of  the  latest  discussions  m  sound  and  loveable  as  ever.  A 
Brutus  and  Gassius  man  in  his  youth,  he  gave  in  his  intellectual  adhesion 
to  the  Emperor  onfy  when  tiie  Empire  had  become  a  distinct  and  bene- 
ficent necessity.  It  was,  in  &ct,  his  own  cause,  for  the  raising  of  new 
men,  and  the  encouragement  of  letters  were  essential  parts  of  the  Cesarean 
policy.  But  he  could  still  sing  the  praise  of  <<  the  noble  death  of  Cato." 
Kor  was  there  anything  servile  in  his  attitude  towards  Augustus,  whose 
services  to  the  State  he  celebrated  in  a  manly  and  independent  kind  of 
wiy.  Augustus  diid  him  playfblly  for  not  courting  him  more.  Compared 
with  the  attitude  of  BoUeau  to  such  a  ruler  as  Louis  Quatorze,  that  of 
Horace  towards  Augustus — ^o,  whatever  else  we  may  think  of  him,  was 
one  of  the  ablest  sovereigns  that  ever  lived — stands  out  with  something  of 
a  classical  dignity.  With  regard  to  his  private  life,  what  writer  has  shown 
more  iiHal  piety,  or  shown  it  with  a  finer  disregard  of  all  the  mean  social 
fears  which  beset  low  natures  in  unexpected  prosperity  ?  What  man  has 
ever  been  more  familiar  with  the  rarer  and  sweeter  natures  of  his  time  ? 
As  for  his  morals,  he  would  not  have  xmderstood  what  is  held  on  some 
branches  of  morals  by  the  modem  world,  which  has  no  right  to  measure 
him  by  its  own  standards.  And  Buttmann  did  a  good  deal  to  put  people 
fight  on  one  matter  at  least,  irhem  he  sul^oted  the  heroines  of  the  love- 
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songs  to  a  critical  inquiry.  There  are  some  eighteen  of  them,  but  they 
vanish  away  when  looked  at  closely.  The  Pyrrhas  and  Glyceras  are 
mere  Greek  statuettes.  The  Lalage  of  one  lyric  is  not  the  Lalage  of 
another ;  and  Lydia  dissolves  into  two  figures,  one  as  shadowy  as  its 
sister.  Mr.  Newman  contends  for  the  historical  reality  of  Cinara,  and  is 
a  little  annoyed  with  Horace  for  not  having  married  her.  But  even 
Cinara  proves  to  have  been  a  mere  name  on  investigation.  These  houris 
of  literature,  with  yellow  and  myrrh-scented  hair,  and  crowns  of  ivy  or 
rose  leaves,  were  just  as  much  Greek  ornaments  of  Horace's  library  as 
the  figures  which  Atticus  bought  in  Athens  for  the  Hbrary  of  his  fiiend 
Cicero's  Tusculan  villa.  The  fact  is,  that  in  one  whole  class  of  his  Odes, 
our  friend  the  Yenusian  simply  used  the  Latin  language  as  an  ivory  on 
which  to  paint  Greek  subjects.  This  is  so  indisputable,  that  he  has 
2>ften  been  treated  within  the  last  half  century  or  so  as  a  mere  imitator, 
tvhose  satires  and  epistles  alone  deserve  much  admiration.  But  to  talk 
in  this  way,  is  to  talk  just  as  great  nonsense  as  those  gentlemen  who 
pretend  to  know  all  about  the  family  of  Tyndaris  ;  or  who  believe  Horace 
to  be  in  downright  earnest  when  he  relates  how,  having  fidlen  asleep  in 
bis  childhood  on  Mount  Yultur  in  Apulia,  doves  came  and  covered  him 
with  leaves  of  laurel  and  myrtle.  He  imitated  the  Greek  lyrists  un- 
doubtedly ;  and  there  is  a  sense  in  which  Bums  imitated  the  old  Scotch 
song- writers,  and  Beranger  the  chansonniers  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Tradition  is  essential  to  the  popular  lyrist,  who  must  also  avail  himself, 
in  order  to  seize  the  popular  heart,  of  known. and  familiar  artistic  forms, 
—just  as  of  known  and  fiamiliar  airs  or  tunes.  But  through  imitation 
Horace  learned  to  be  original.  The  charming  odes  addr^sed  to  his 
fiiends  Septimius,  Pompeius  Varus,  and  others,  are  not  fancy-pieces,  but 
fresh  from  life  ;  while  such  noble  passages  as  the  description  of  Begulus 
in  the  Calo  tonantem  are  thoroughly  Boman.  Scholars  who  insist  too 
much  on  the  imitative  side  of  Horace's  labours,  seem  to  forget  that  the 
Ghreek  Ijaists  Alcffius,  Sappho,  and  others,  continued  to  exist  alongside 
him  for  many  ages,  and  that,  if  he  had  been  anything  like  a  mere  echo  of 
them,  his  works  would  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  oblivion.  As  it  was, 
he  appears  to  have  been  as  popular  through  the  whole  Boman  empire  as 
Beranger  in  France,  or  Bums  in  Great  Britain.  We  cannot  say,  indeed, 
how  far  it  was  possible  for  a  writer  to  penetrate  the  masses  in  a  civiliza- 
tion of  which  slavery  formed  so  large  a  feature  ;  but  there  is  evidence 
enough  that  Horace  was  as  widely  known  as  any  classical  writer  could 
become.  Now,  it  is  a  cardinal  point  about  our  three  lyrists,  and  their 
own  peculiar  triumph,  that  they  gained  the  multitude  without  losing  the 
cultivated  classes.  "  If  anybody  provokes  me,"  boasts  Horace,  "  he  shall 
weep  for  it,  and  be  sung  about  all  through  the  city."  Beranger,  whose 
«ong8  were  heard  in  eveiy  cabaret,  tells  us,  not  without  complacency,  that 
Louis  XV 111.  was  accused  of  having  them  on  his  night-table  when  he 
died.  Who  such  a  formidable  enemy  of  the  Bourbons  as  Beranger? 
But  the  head  of  the  Bourbons  was  a  great  lover  of  Horace,  and  knew  a  truly 
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good  song  when  he  saw  it.  Success  of  this  doable  kind  is  by  no  means  the 
neeessajy  attendant  of  all  kinds  of  lyrical  greatness.  Odes  like  those 
of  Gray  or  Wordsworth,  eyen  songs  like  some  of  Mr.  Tennyson's,  are  not 
addressed  to  the  people.  What  can  be  grander  in  its  way,  for  example, 
than  Tennyson's  bugle-song  ?    Bat  take  a  stanza  of  it : — 

O  lore,  they  die,  in  yon  rich  sky, 
They  faint  on  hil^  and  field,  and  riycr  ; 

Our  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  grow  for  erer  and  for  ever. 

Who  can  even  imagine  a  stanza  like  this  being  sang  by  a  country  girl,  while 
spreading  her  webs  to  bleach  near  a  running  stream  ? 

This  illustration  of  a  poet*s  popularity  is  taken  from  Allan  Cunninghami 
who  records  it  as  his  own  experience  in  the  matter  of  the  popularity  of  the 
songs  of  Bums.    Bums,  like  Horace,  has  been  differently  estimated  at 
difierent  periods,  since  his  death  in   1796,  ten  years  after  his  poems 
borst  upon  the  world.    His  first  biographers,  including  even  Dr.  Currie, 
obviously  underrated  him ;  and  Walker  especially  (of  whom  the  world 
would  never  have  heard  but  for  his  acquamtance  with  the  great  man) 
writes  in  an  intolerable  and  contemptible  strain  of  patronage.    It  was  the 
miafortune  of  Bums  to  be  bom  in  an  age  when  Scotland  Imd  ceased  to  be 
a  kingdom,  without  having  reconciled  herself  to  the  condition  of  a  pro- 
vince.   In  an  eariier  time  he  would  have  been  happier,  for  whatever  his 
cireomstances  his  heart  would  have  been  more  at  peace.    In  a  later  time, 
he  would  have  emigrated  young,  risen  to  £une  and  fortune,  and  left, 
probably,  greater  contributions  to  literature  than  any  of  those  for  the  sake 
of  vrhieh  the  world  cherishes  his  memoiy.     As  it  was,  he  fell  upon  a 
generation  whose  society  and  literature  were  both  eminently  artificial,  and 
wrote  his  best  things  in  a  language  the  doom  of  which  was  already  sealed. 
Sis  whole  life  was  thus  a  moral  struggle,  as  well  as  a  physical  and  social 
one ;  a  struggle  between  a  loyal  romantic  Scots  heart,  and  a  society  fidlen 
into  narrow  divisions,  with  their  class  prejudices  and  local  meannesses ; 
between  the  consciousness  of  original  power,  and  the  check  imposed  by 
the  over-valuing  of  mere  formal  education  on  the  part  of  an  age  which 
bad  forgotten  what  poetic  originality  really  was.     We  hear  much  of 
Boms's  flattering  reception,  in  the  winter  of  1786,  by  the  Edinburgh  men 
of  letters.    But  they  were  after  all  mere  mediocrities;  for  the  era  of 
Hume  had  passed  away,  and  the  era  of  Scott  had  not  opened.    Hume  was 
dead ;  Adam  Smith  was  in  declining  health,  and  suffering  from  the  depres- 
sion of  spirits  which  overtook  him  after  the  loss  of  his  mother.     Those 
whose  names  one  hears  as  receiving  Bums — ^let  us  say  Blair  and  Mac- 
kenzie, for  instance — ^wanted  a  relish  for  real  genius,  and  evidently  regarded 
the  poor  bard  as  a  miraculous  Ayrshire  ploughman  who  thought  much  too 
highly  of  himself.     Indeed,  gross  exaggeration  long  prevailed  on  the 
subject  of  Bums's  actual  position  and  attainments.    He  was  not  a  peasant 
at  all,  to  begin  with,  but  came  of  an  old  stock  of  Kincardineshire  farmers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  people  of  some  superiority,  for  his  grand&ther  is 
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fonnd  joining  bis  brother  agriottltnrists  in  setting  up  a  scbooL  His  reading, 
from  boybood  upwards,  was  wbat  would  bave  been  tboogbt  respectable  in 
almost  any  class  of  life  at  that  time ;  for,  with  all  the  talk  about  Scotch 
education,  it  is  the  difiPdsion,  rather  than  the  degree  of  knowledge  of  any 
kind,  that  makes  the  Northern  kingdom  remarkable.  But  though  in 
reality  no  vulgar  portent,  Bums  was  too  much  treated  as  such ;  and  ho 
lefl^  Edinburgh  with  stings  lurking  in  his  breast,  for  which  the  hospitality 
that  curiosity  about  him  had  excited,  did  not  compensate.  His  drinking- 
bouts  with  what  he  calls  "  the  stately  patricians  "  of  Edinburgh,  produced 
not  only  headaches,  but  heartaches,  which  were  much  worse  to  bear. 

That  Bums*s  poems  should  have  been  admired,  can  hardly  be  claimed 
as  a  credit  for  that  generation.  Their  power  is  so  glaringly  undeniable ; 
they  are  so  superior  to  any  Scottish  poems  that  the  country  had  seen  &t 
centuries ;  that  to  overlook  them  would  have  been  simple  barbarism.  Yet 
they  only  reached  two  editions  in  Bnms's  life-time,  l^ugh  he  lived  ten 
years  after  achieving  his  fame.  Nor  are  those  apologists  more  successfid 
who  would  extenuate  the  meanness  of  the  sordid  patronage  which  placed 
him  in  an  employment  of  seventy  pounds  a  yeai*.  Scotland,  through  the 
influence  of  Dundas,  had  a  large  share  of  crown  patronage  at  that  time, 
but  it  was  bestowed  on  those  who  had  no  olaims  but  relationship,  or  who 
made  up  for  the  wont  of  that,  by  the  qualities  so  admirably  portrayed  in 
Sir  Pertinax  Macsyoophant.  Lord  Brougham  and  the  late  Mr.  McCulloch 
ore  not  unnaturally  surprised  that  Adam  Smith  should  have  been  fobbed 
off  with  a  commi^onership  of  customs.  But  tibis  was  a  jc^e  to  making 
Bums  a  guager.  And  it  is  no  excuse  to  say  that  he  was  ^  a  poet,  and  as 
a  poet  unflt  for  business."  There  are,  indeed,  some  morbid  modem  poets 
of  peouhar  schools  who  shrink  even  from  criticism;  who  are  afraid  of 
being  looked  at ;  and  who  are  capable  of  nothing  but  producing  their 
highly  artificial  stuff  in  a  retirement  cheered  by  the  occasional  company  of 
toadies.  But  the  type  of  poet  we  are  investigating  just  now  is  quite  a 
different  kind  of  man.  Whether  it  be  the  strong  vein  of  humour  which 
seems  an  essential  part  of  him,  that  widens  the  Ijrist  of  this  class,  or  not, 
certainly  he  has  always  sound  common-sense,  and  tact,  and  a  practical 
faculty  for  affairs.  Bums  astomshed  people  as  much  by  the  judgment 
with  which  he  behaved  in  a  society  quite  new  io  him,  as  by  his  genius. 
His  talk  and  correspondence  were  admirable,  and  the  extant  papers  of  the 
excise  show  that  he  quickly  learned,  and  excellenti^  discharged,  all  kinds 
of  business  that  came  in  his  way.  The  similar  quahties  of  Horace,  whose 
lot  was  cast  among  a  more  generous  people,  were  chiefly  displayed  in  the 
mixture  of  taste  and  discretion  with  which  he  filled  his  place  in  the  high 
Imperial  society.  As  for  Beranger,  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  France  loved 
to  illustrate  his  good  worldly  wisdom  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  Franklin. 

Bums  was  undoubtedly  the  least  fortunate  man  of  our  group,  from 
every  point  of  view.  The  best  friend  that  his  genius  got  for  him,-  the 
Earl  of  Glencaim,  wiio  might  peibaps  have  been  to  the  poet  something  of 
what  Madoenas  was  to  Horace,  or  Prince  Lucien  Bonaparte  to  Beranger, 
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was  cni  off  by  death.  Yet  his  name  will  last  if  only  in  these  beantifol 
lines: — 

The  bridegroom  may  forget  the  bride, 

Was  made  his  wedded  wife  yestreen ; 
The  monarch  may  forget  the  crown 

That  on  his  h^  an  hour  has  been  ; 
The  mother  may  forget  the  child, 

That  smiles  sae  sweetly  on  her  knee ; 
Bat  1*11  remember  thee,  Glencaim, 
*  And  a*  that  thoa  hast  done  for  me. 

For  &iB  '*  Lament "  promises  to  live  as  long  as  the  Tynhena  regum 
progenies^  on  the  one  hand ;  or  the  dSdicace  of  the  diamons  published  in 
1688,  on  the  other.  There  was  a  strong  romantic  element — a  feudal  Reeling 
aldn  io  that  of  Sir  Walter — ^in  the  original  attitude  of  Bums  towards  the 
ancient  Scotch  families.  It  is  seen  very  clearly  in  his  cnrions  Jacobite 
ktter  to  Lady  Winifred  Maxwell,  l^e  lieiress  of  the  Earl  of  Nithsdale ;  in 
his  eorrespondence  with  Mrs.  Donlop,  who  came  of  the  Wallace  blood ; 
in  the  dedication  of  his  second  edition  to  the  Caledonian  Hnnt ;  and  in  the 
high-spinted  heart-stirring  '*  Address  to  Edinbxzr^''  We  are  reminded 
in  the  last  poem,  c^the : — 

Qoid  debeas,  0  Roma,  Neronibos, 
Testis  Metannui  flamen— — 

and  not  a  few  similar  passages,  of  Horace.  But  the  stem  experience  of  li£» 
taught  Boms  that  the  time  for  generons  illusions  was  gone  by.  The 
Jacobite  became  a  Jacobin,  or  something  like  it.  The  poet  who  had 
addressed  Mr.'  Tytler,  the  chanson  of  Mary  Stuart,  in  such  yei'ses  as 
these — 

My  fathers  that  name  have  revered  on  a  throne. 

My  fathers  hare  fallen  to  right  it ; 
Those  fathers  would  spurn  their  degenerate  son, 
That  name  should  he  willingly  slight  it — 

lived  to  sing  "  A  Man's  a  Man  for  a'  that,'*  and  to  welcome  the  French 
Rerolution.  K,  at  one  end  of  his  career,  he  could,  like  the  Roman  poet, 
think  kindly  of  the  Etrurian  grandees,  and  of  the  Claudii,  and  Lamiie,  of 
his  Northern  land, — at  the  other  end  of  it,  he  handed  over  his  torch  to  one 
who  cared  little  indeed  for  such  recollections  and  associations, — a  child  of 
tiie  Revolution  destined  to  perpetuate  its  glories,  and  to  continue  its  work. 
Fate  seems  to  have  curiously  linked  together  these  lyrists ;  and  Beranger, 
who  knew  neither  the  language  of  Rome,  nor  of  Great  Britain,  lived  to  bo 
repeatedly  entitled  "  the  Horace,'*  and  **  the  Robert  Bums,"  of  France,  by 
men  well  competent  to  judge  of  both. 

Bums,  like  Horace,  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  being  the  son  of  a 
good  and  wise  father ;  and  of  receiving  that  sound  domestic  training  which 
books  cannot  give,  and  which  the  want  of  books  does  not  necessarily 
impair.  It  is  curious  to  compare  the  Roman  poet's  grateful  record  of  the 
excellent  old  freedman  who  kept  his  youth  pure  from  all  corruption : — 
Scnravit  ab  omni 
Hon  solum  facto,  verum  opprobrio  qnoque  turpi— 
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with  the   Scotch  poet*s  Bimilar  testhnony  to  the  equally  humble  and 
admirable  cotter  of  Ayrshire ; — 

My  father  was  a  former  upon  the  Carrick  border,  O, 
And  carefully  he  bred  me  in  decency  and  order,  O. 

Pierre  Jean  de  Beranger,  bom  in  the  Rue  Mont6rgueil,  in  Paris,  m 
August,  1780,  was  less  happily  situated  in  this  important  respect.  His 
father  was  a  Picard  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peronne,  a  good-natured 
careless  Frenchman,  of  Toktile  character,  and  wandering  halits,  in  whom, 
or  his  career,  we  can  trace  none  of  the  solid  qualities  which  belonged  to 
his  celebrated  son.  The  father  of  this  De  Beranger  had  kept  a  cabaret 
near  Peronne,  having  been  abandoned  by  his  father,  who  re-married  in 
England,  and  whose  name  and  designation  were  Beranger  de  Formentel. 
But  in  spite  of  their  condition,  the  father  and  grandfather  of  the  poet 
resolutely  maintained  a  claim  to  belong  to  the  noblesse,  and  bequeathed 
him  (their  only  legacy),  a  genealogy  in  which  they  asserted  themselves  to 
be  descended  from  the  great  house  of  the  Counts  of  Beranger  in  Provence. 
The  poet  was  described  as  De  Beranger  in  his  acte  de  naissance,  and 
through  life  adhered  to  <<  the  particle  ;  '*  that  famous  particle,  the  right  to 
bear  which  is  so  fertile  a  theme  for  pleasantry  among  the  wits  of  Paris, 
and  about  which  Balzac  was  so  persistently  tormented.  Beranger,  we  need 
not  say,  became  as  fervent  a  democrat  as  his  father  was  a  royalist,  and 
made  the  *'  de  "  the  occasion  for  a  celebrated  song : — 

Et  quoi  I  j*apprends  qne  I'on  critique, 
Le  de  qni  prIcMe  mon  nom. 

«  *  * 

Je  siuj  vilain  et  trds-vilain  .  .  • 

Je  suis  vilain, 

Yilain,  vilain. 

He  tells  us,  however,  that  he  could  have  passed  for  a  noble  if  he  had 
liked ;  though  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  never  cared  for  the  subject,  bred 
among  the  people  as  he  was,  and  making  of  the  ideas  of  the  Eevolution  a 
life-long  worship.  His  youthful  training  was  of  a  vague  and  various  kind. 
His  father,  after  having  been  a  lawyer*s  clerk  in  the  provinces,  came  to 
Paris,  where  he  fell  in  love  with  the  lively  and  attractive  daughter  of  a 
tailor,  in  whose  house  the  song- writer  was  bom.  The  father  and  mother 
separated  in  six  months.  The  father  wandered  away  to  Anjou  and  else- 
where in  search  of  employment,  and  the  mother  went  to  live  by  herself, 
while  young  Pien*e  Jean  continued  under  the  roof  of  the  good  old  tailor. 
Sometimes  he  went  to  see  her,  and  she  would  take  him  to  the  theatres  in 
the  Boulevards,  or  to  little  dances  in  the  country ;  so  that  he  learned 
something  of  the  strange  drama  of  human  life  in  Paris  even  before  learning 
to  read.  And  what  a  drama  life  in  Paris  was  during  the  boyhood  of 
Beranger,  who  grew  up  in  a  Revolution,  as  Horace  had  done  before  !  At 
nine  years  of  age  he  saw  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  from  the  roof  of  a  house 
in  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  where  he  had  been  sent  to  school,  but  where 
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he  got  no  other  lesson,  he  says,  than  the  lesson  of  that  spectacle.^  In 
the  Oeioher  of  the  same  year,  1789,  while  walking  with  one  of  his  aunts, 
they  found  themselyes  snrrounded  hy  a  crowd  of  men,  and  of  women  of 
dr«idfdl  appearance.  They  were  carrying  the  hloody  heads  of  the  gardes- 
du'Corps,  massacred  at  Versailles,  on  pikes ;  and  one  of  these  heads  passed 
qoite  close  to  the  shuddering  hoy.  When  thinking  of  it,  adds  he  long 
afterwards,  I  can  see  it  yet ;  and  he  thanked  Heaxen  that  he  had  heen 
away  from  Paris  during  the  Terror. 

He  escaped  the  scenes  of  that  worst  period  of  the  Bevolution  (which, 
Bepuhlican  as  he  was,  he  always  deplored,)  hy  haying  heen  sent  to  an 
aunt  at  Peronne.  The  good  poor  woman  looked  at  the  lad  of  nine  years 
and  a  half,  whose  grandfather  could  no  longer  maintain  him ;  whose  fiither 
freed  himself  from  him  as  a  hurden ;  whose  very  mother  gave  herself  no 
tiiought  about  his  &te ;  and  who  had  been  sent  to  her  by  the  diligence  as 
a  kind  of  worthless  parcel  of  humanity  to  be  stowed  away  as  she  best 
eonld.  **  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  charge  myself  with  him,''  said  she,  in 
her  perplexity ;  and  Beranger  never  forgot  tiiat  moment.  ''  Scenes  like 
tliese,*'  he  remarks,  ''quickly  ripen  reason  in  those  who  are  bom  to  a 
little  of  it  I*'  But  the  honest  kindly  aunt,  a  moment  afterwards,  clasped 
little  Pierre  Jean,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  '*  Paiwre  aban- 
donne!  I  will  be  to  you  a  mother  I "  "  Never,"  writes  the  grateful  poet, 
«« never  was  promise  better  kept  1  *'  She  will  be  remembered  in  Hterary 
history,  in  her  turn,  with  the  libertinus  of  Yenusia,  and  the  grave  kindly 
Boots  father,  who  sleeps  in  Alloway  kirkyard.  Beranger  calls  her  his  real 
mother;  and  describes  her  as  a  woman  of  superior  mind,  who  had  made 
up  for  a  defective  education  by  serious  and  select  reading.  He  was  still 
unable  to  read  aloud  when  she  received  him,  though  he  had  already  con- 
trived to  get  through  the  Henriade.  She  took  him  in  hand,  with  tiie  aid 
of  a  Racinef  a  Telimaque,  and  Voltaire's  dramas ;  and  an  old  schoolmaster 
taught  him  to  write  and  cipher. 

This  excellent  aunt's  position  was  that  of  keeper  of  a  small  inn ; 
and,  as  may  be  supposed,  she  could  not  bestow  on  her  nephew  anything 
like  a  high  education.  He  remained  through  life,  in  his  own  words, 
unable  to  decline  mxua^  a  muse,  or  rosa^  a  rose ;  and  ignorant  of  every 
language  but  that  of  his  own  land.  We  all  know  the  attitude  towai*ds  the 
ancient  masters  which  a  misfortune  of  this  kind  would  have  caused  a 
narrow-minded  mediocrity  to  assume.  Such  a  man  would  have  gone 
throng  life  protesting  that  the  Falemian  grapes  were  sour ;  would  have 
sneered  at  classical  scholars ;  and  made  hazardous  jests  about  '*  Greek 
particles  "  without  any  distinct  idea  of  the  place  occupied  by  the  particles 
in  the  structure  of  the  language.    But  Beranger  was  a  man  of  genius,  and 

*  Ma  Bhgraphie, — a  posthnmoos  work,  and  an  admirable  contribtttion  to  anto- 
biogrsphical  literatore.  The  prose  of  Beranger  is  scaroelj,  if  at  all,  less  excellent 
tlian  his  verse.  In  the  satires  and  epistles  of  Horace  we  can  see  the  capacity  for  a 
prose  style,  if  need  bcj  while  that  of  Bums  (though  occasionally  turgid)  is  full  of 
vigour  and  animation. 
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an  honast  man.  Gircmnstances  did  not  enable  ^im  to  teach  himself  Latin, 
as  Boossean  had  done.  Bat  he  always  deplored  his  want  of  such  know- 
ledge as  a  misfortune ;  and  he  has  expressed  the  feeling  in  remarkable 
passages  of  his  letters.  His  ignorance  of  Latin  gave  him  more  paiui 
he  declares,  than  all  that  he  sufi^Bred  horn  the  poverty  of  his  yonth. 
**  Horace  is  to  me,"  he  writes,  **  the  Unknown  God  I  "  *  "  The  happiness 
I  most  envy  is  that  of  knowing  Greek.'*  f  Bat  perhaps  he  exaggerated 
his  disadvantages  after  all.  For  he  was  a  great  stadent  of  ^e  best 
translations,  to  begin  with ;  especially  those  of  Aristophanes,  who  had 
a  perfect  Musculation  for  him.  And  then  there  were  the  best  models  of  his 
own  brilliant  and  graceful  Uterature,  which  he  studied  thoroughly.  From 
a  very  early  period  ho  loved  the  standard  old  French  models,  in  spite  of* 
his  sympathy  with  the  Eevolution,  and  its  influence  on  literature.  He 
had  no  respect  for  the  extravagance  and  eccentrieities  to  which  the 
Eomantic  movement  led ;  or  with  the  **  eaey  writing  "  of  later  times.  "  If  I 
this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,"  are  his  words,  **  Bacine  and  La  Fontaine  will 
soon  be  in  want  of  translators." — **  We  shall  soon  have  people  writing," 
observes  he  elsewhere,  ''who  have  not  learned  to  read."  He  did  not 
belong,  he  protests,  to  the  creators  of  what  is  called  la  Utterature  facile, — 
''  the  mortal  foe  of  that  other  Uterature  which  has  been  the  joy  of  my  life, 
and  was  once  the  pride  of  France !  "  In  precisely  the  same  spirit, 
Horace  toiled  lovingly  at  the  ejcemplaria  GrcBoa ;  and  Bums  compared, 
sifted,  analysed,  the  old  Scotch  ballads  and  songs,  and  the  poems  of 
Thomson,  Collins,  Shenstone,  and  the  Queen  Anne  men. 

B^anger  remained  in  Peronne  till  he  had  reached  the  age  of  fifteen, 
having  passed  two  years  of  the  time  in  a  printing-office — a  part  of  bis 
experience  to  which  ho  always  looked  back  with  interest.  He  had  also 
att^ded,  during  a  small  portion  of  this  period,  a  gratuitous  pnmaiy 
school,  one  of  the  thousand  new  schemes  which  the  ferment  of  revolution 
had  inspired.  Meanwhile,  the  Bevolution  itself  and  its  results,  were 
giving  him  an  education  of  their  own,  which  blended  strangely  with  the 
charm  of  the  sonorous  elegance,  or  exquisite  and  delicate  playfdness,  of 
the  writers  of  Louis  Quatorze.  He  attended  a  club  where  repubhcan  songs 
were  sung,  and  republicui  speeches  made,  an  influence  to  which  he  attri- 
buted the  birth  in  him  of  le  go  At  de  la  chanson.  His  aunt  herself  was  fall 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour,  with  which  the  whole  moral  air  of  France 
was  hot  The  boom  of  the  cannon  of  the  English  and  Austrian  forces 
besieging  Valenciennes  reached  Peronne  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  leagues 
across  the  plains  of  Picardy,  and  woke  an  echo  of  hatred  of  the  foreigner 
in  young  Beranger^s  sensitive  heart.  When  a  salute  announced  to  the 
town  that  Toulon  had  been  retaken,  he  was  on  the  ramparts,  and  at  every 
gun  his  heart  throbbed  with  such  violence  that  he  was  obliged  to  sit  down 
to  recover  his  breath.  If  young  Bums,  some  twenty-five  years  before, 
had  glowed  with  patriotic  passion  on  reading  of  Wallace,  what  must  have 
been  the  emotions  of  a  French  youngster  of  kindred  soul,  with  the  enemy 

♦  Corretptmdance  de  B^ranger,  vol.  ii.  p.  137-212.  f  ^-  ^<>1-  i"*  ^^^ 
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on  the  frontier  ?  Tho  loye  of  the  national  flag,  and  a  certain  jealousy  of 
the  foroigner,  lasted  with  Beranger  through  the  whole  of  his  long  life.  Jjel 
spite  of  all  his  admiration  for  Voltaire,  both  as  genius  uid  reformer,  he 
searcefy  erer  forgave  him  his  zeal  for  foreigners,  and  he  neyer  forgave  him 
his  outrage  to  the  memory  of  Joan  of  Aite. 

When  Berang^  returned  to  Pans,  not  long  before  the  time  of  Bums*8 
death  at  Dum&ies,  he  &und  his  father  and  motiier  living  together  again, 
end  his  &ther  engaged  in  operations  on  tiie  Bourse,  and  Boyalist  intrigues. 
Beranger's  motiier,  whom,  as  he  relates,  he  nowise  resembled,  ei&er 
I^jsically  or  morally,  died  soon  afterwards — her  life  having  been  shortened 
br  her  "  hnprudmces  " — at  the  age  of  thirty-seven.  The  young  Beranger 
joined  his  &ther  in  his  money  dealings,  and  became  a  clever  financier ; 
and  he  got  some  near  glimpses  of  the  kind  of  men  who  were  plotting 
for  the  return  of  the  Bourbons.  But  in  1798  the  house  broke  down, 
and  tiie  growing  poet — ^for  he  had  already  written  much  verse — ^found 
himself  plunged  in  poverty.  This  period  of  his  lifs  c(»Tesponds  to 
the  period  which  intervened  in  the  life  of  Horace  between  the  battle 
of  PhiHppi  and  the  gift  from  Mseeenas  of  the  Sabine  Farm.  Among 
the  earliest  of  Horace's  writings  were  his  Axohilochian  Iambics  against 
upstarts  like  Yedius  Bufus  ;  Beranger  wrote  Alexandrines  against  Barras 
and  his  adherents;  and  rejcnced  when  Bonaparte  overthrew  the  Direc- 
tory. RepubUcan  as  he  was,  he  thou^t  Napoleon — jast  as  Horace 
thought  Augustus  at  Bome — ^the  only  man  capable  of  governing  his 
disordered  country.  He  admired  him,  besides,  for  the  genius  which 
had  covered  the  French  arms  wii^  glory ;  and  sympathised  with  him, 
&3  a  new  man  whose  career  was  itself  an  embodiment  of  the  hopes 
and  ideas  of  the  Revolution.  Looking  back  to  those  days,  long  afterwards, 
he  speaks  of  thwn  as  a  time  "  when  I  was  often  hungry,  but  when  France 
was  great  and  glorious  !  V  He  was,  indeed,  poor  enough  ;  poorer  than 
Horace  had  ever  been  in  his  worst  days,  without,  like  Horace,  having 
enjoyed  a  high  cultivation.  He  lived  in  a  garret  on  the  sixth  story,  in  the 
Boulevard  Saint  Martin,  where  the  new  century  found  him  living  on  bread 
and  cheese  and  writing  poetry,  with  a  wardrobe  consisting  of  three  bad 
shirts,  ("  qu^une  main  amie  se  fatiguait  a  raccomodery^)  and  everything 
else  to  match.  "  I  was  so  poor  I  " — ^he  tells  a  friend  of  after  years. 
•*  The  humblest  party  of  pleasure  forced  me  to  live  on  panads  which  I 
made  myself.'*  *  Yet  there  were  such  little  parties,  sometimes ;  and  there 
'c-cre  friends,  and  love,  and  songs ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  its  hardships, 
Bvranger  seems  to  have  looked  back  to  that  phase  of  his  life  with  much 
more  pleasure  than  pain.  It  was  the  period  of  the  Grenier  and  of  Lisette, 
and  is  represented  by  some  of  the  most  charming  of  his  songs^  for  tho 
scng- writer,  more  than  any  other  poet,  pours  out  himself,  and  his  life  may 
lo  traced  from  point  to  point  in  his  strains,  as  the  year  is  marked  by  the 
succession  of  the  notes  of  different  birds. 

Beranger  was  cheerful  and  hopeful ;  but  the  view  from  his  little  garret- 
♦  Correspondance,  vol.  i,  423. 
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window,  in  spite  of  its  occasional  adornment  by  a  curtain  in  the  shape 
of  lisette's  shawl,  continued  to  be  dark.  One  day  in  the  beginning  of 
1804,  it  occurred  to  him  to  send  some  of  his  manuscript  poems  to  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  the  most  lettered  man  of  the  Bonaparte  family.  He  selected 
for  the  purpose  two  copies  of  dithyrambic  verses  of  four,  or  five  hundred 
lines,  and  enclosed  them  with  a  private  communication.  Two  days 
passed,  when  a  letter  arrived,  which  Beranger  opened  with  a  trembling 
hand.  The  senator  had  read  the  poems,  and  wished  to  see  the  poet  t 
'*  My  eyes  filled  with  tears,''  are  Beranger's  words ;  **  and  I  gave  thanks 
to  God,  whom  I  have  never  forgotten  in  my  moments  of  prosperity.** 
The  reader  can  &ncy  the  situation.  It  was  that  of  Horace,  when,  after 
the  introduction  of  Yarius  and  Yirgil,  the  Etruscan  grandee  opened  his 
heart  to  him ;  that  of  Bums,  when  the  letter  of  good  Dr.  Blackloek 
reached  him,  just  as,  flying  from  bailifis  and  intolerable  misery,  he  was 
about  to  embark  at  Greenock  for  the  West  Indies.  Beranger  borrowed 
some  better  clothes  than  his  own,  and  hastened  to  present  himself  to  the 
brother  of  the  First  Consul.  Lucien  received  him  with  every  kindness, 
and  having  to  leave  for  Bome  soon  afterwards,  assigned  to  him  his 
allowance  as  a  member  of  the  Institote.  There  were  three  years  of  the 
traitemmt  in  arrears,  which  Beranger  received  at  once.  The  lyrist  is  a 
kindly  and  loyal  man.  Beranger  made  over  the  greatest  part  of  this  sum 
to  his  fisither ;  exactly  as  Bums  advanced  two  hundred  of  the  five  hundred 
pounds  which  he  got  for  his  second  edition  to  his  brother  Gilbert.  The 
good  effect  of  having  Lucien  for  a  patron  did  not  stop  with  the  income  of 
a  thousand  francs  a  year.  It  indirectly  led  to  Beranger*s  being  employed 
by  the  painter  Landon  in  preparing  a  list  of  drawings  of  the  pictures  and 
statues  in  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre,  then  yearly  enriched  by  the  plund^- 
of  Europe.  The  poet  could  now  help,  not  only  his' father,  but  his  sister,  and 
the  widow  of  the  ''  good  old  tailor,"  as  he  always  calls  him,  his  grandsire. 
Three  years  later,  and  still  through  the  indirect  operation  of  the 
patronage  of  Lucien,  Beranger  obtained  a  clerkship  in  the  depariment 
of  Public  Instraction.  He  began  to  be  known,  too,  among  men  of  letters ; 
and  his  genius  ripened  under  the  influence  of  his  constant  reading  and 
observation.  The  wriUngs  of  Chateaubriand  made  a  deep  impression  upon 
Beranger.  He  owed  it  to  Chateaubriand,  he  says,  that  he  was  ever 
anything  more  than  a  Voltairian,  and  that  he  remained  through  life  a 
spiritualist  rather  than  a  materialist  in  his  philosophy.  The  spirit  of  the 
nineteenth  century  finding  expression  through  an  improved  form  of  the 
style  of  the  eighteenth, — ^that  is  the  combination  which  the  songs  of 
Beranger  present  to  us.  Though  a  writer  of  songs  from  early  youth, 
Beranger  tried  several  other  species  of  composition  before  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  genre.  We  hear  of  a  poem  about  Clovis ;  of  a  poem  about 
Joan  of  Arc ;  of  comedies.  But  he  never  contrived  to  satisfy  himself  in 
these  fields ;  nor  was  it  till  1818  that  his  reputation  as  a  song-writer  began 
to  spread,  and  to  encourage  him  to  cultivate  more  than  ever  his  special 
talent.     The  Senatcur,  the  Petit  Homme  Oris,  the  Queux^  but  above  all 
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the  Rot  d*Yvetoty  ran  through  society  in  mannscMpt  copies,  and  delighted 
the  lovers  of  soch  things, — always,  observes  Beranger,  a  nnmerous  body  in 
Prance.  The  Boi  d'Yvetot, — ^Uiat  delightful  little  portrait  of  a  kind  of 
French  King  of  Brentford,  whose  crown  was  a  nightct^ ;  his  guard  a 
dog ;  and  who  journeys  round  his  kingdom  on  a  donkey — ^was  a  comic  but 
kindiy  satire  on  the  Imperial  policy,  and  had  a  great  success : — 

Oh  I  oh  !  oh  I  oh  !  ah  I  ah  !  ah !  ah  I 

Qael  bon  petit  Koi  c'etait  \k  I 
La,  la. 
Beranger  was  elected  to  the  Caveatt,  a  club  of  wits  and  song- writers, 
presided  over  by  D^ugiers,  who  held  a  place  in  it  corresponding  to  that 
held  by  Charles  Colle  in  the  Caveau  of  the  previous  century.  Of  all  the 
BODg-writers  of  that  century  which  loved  song  so  much,  Colle  was  the  gayest 
and  most  pungent.  There  is  a  neatness  and  grace, — a  smartness,  piquancy, 
and  prettiness  together, — suggesting  a  kind  of  cracker  bonbons  for  the 
Buppers  of  the  gods, — about  his  chansons  joyeuses.  But,  unfortunately,  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  quote  them ;  they  are  fit  only  for  that  private  room 
ia  the  Bourbon  Museimi  at  Naples,  which  zeal  for  classical  learning  alone, 
(no  doubt)  induces  so  many  travellers  to  visit,  but  from  which  youths  under 
eighteen  are  rigorously  excluded.  Colle  was  private  reader  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  for  the  entertainment  of  whom  and  his  friends  he  wrote  songs,  and 
little  theatrical  pieces,  and  he  knew  the  tone  of  his  society.  There  ifl 
gaillardise  enough  in  Beranger's  songs,  especially  the  early  ones.  But 
Beranger, — and  this  is  his  great  distinction,— elevated  the  chanson,  both 
morally  and  intellectually.  In  the  hands  of  Coll^,  it  was  an  aristocratic 
toy ;  in  the  hands  of  Beranger,  it  became  a  popular  weapon. 

The  return  of  the  Bourbons  gave  Beranger  an  admirable  opportunity 
of  emplo3ring  it  in  its  new  character.  Although  a  Bonapartist,  he  had 
never  been  an  Imperialist.  But  when  he  saw  foreign  troops  in  possession 
of  Paris,  and  a  king  whose  very  presence  suggested  national  humiliation, 
his  sense  of  the  despotic  character  of  Napoleon's  government  gradually 
grew  weaker,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  kind  of  romantic  tenderness  for  a 
name  and  family  associated  with  so  much  glory  and  so  much  misfortune. 
The  violet  became  in  a  kind  of  manner  to  him,  what  the  white  rose  once 
was  to  Bums ;  and  his  "  Charlie  "  was  so  far  away  "  over  the  water," — all 
the  weary  way  to  an  island  in  another  hemisphere  !  There  were  other 
conditions  of  the  Restoration  hateful  to  Beranger.  Grandees  of  the 
emigration  had  come  back,  cherishing  the  vain  hope  that  the  whole 
changes  of  the  last  thirty  years  could  be  reversed,  and  the  old  society 
restored  with  the  old  dynasty.  The  Marquis  de  Carahas  was  the  type  of 
this  class  of  inane  fogies  in  Beranger's  satire  : — 
•  «  * 

Ten  son  vicnx  castel 
Ce  noble  mortcl 
Marchc  en  brandissant 
Un  sabre  innocent. 

Chapean  has  !  chapean  han  ! 

Oloirc  au  Marqnis  dc  Carabns  I 
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Nor  were  the  Marqvesses  of  Carabas  the  only  nnwelcome  yisitors  in 
B^ranger's  eyes.  On  all  hands  he  heard  the  re-establishment  of  religions 
orders  hopefully  advocated.  The  Capuchins  were  to  begin  life  again  ;  the 
Jesuits  were  busy ;  a  whole  swarm  of  dusky  creatures  came  to  the  light, — 
like  disagreeable  reptiles,  of  the  slug  or  beetle  kind,  after  a  thuhder 
shower !  In  the  powerful  satire,  Lb  Bon  Dieu,  i^ere  is  a  piquant  stansn 
on  such  as  these : — 

Je  nonnis  d'aatres  nains  tont  noirs 

Vont  mon  nez  craint  Us  enceiuoirs, 

Hs  font  de  la  Tie  on  carSme, 

En  mon  nom  lanoent  ranath^me 

Dans  des  sennons  fort  beaux,  ma  £oi, 

Mais  qni  sont  de  I'hebreu  pour  moi. 
Si  je  crois  rien  de  ce  qu'on  y  rapportc, 
Je  Tenx,  mea  enfimts,  que  le  diable  m'  emporte, 
Je  yenx  blm  qne  le  diable  m'  emporte. 

In  Lifs  Capucins,  too,  there  is  a  lively  satirical  movement : — 

La  &im  ddsole  nos  proTtnees ; 

Mais  la  pi^te  Yen  bannit ; 
Chaqne  fdte  graces  k  nos  princes, 

On  pent  viyre  de  pain  b^t. 

B^nis  soient  la  Vierge  efc  les  saints ; 
On  rctablit  les  Capucins  I 

In  these  ecclesiastical  satires  we  have  the  counterparts  of  those  which 
Bums  produced  during  the  Old  and  New  Light  controversy  in  Ayrshire — 
The  Ttca  Herds,  for  example,  and  Uoly  Willie's  Prayer^  But  while  the 
Scot  had  a  miserably  narrow  field  of  action — dealing,  as  he  did,  with  the 
provincial  squabbles  of  an  unlettered  clergy,  and  writing  in  a  patois — 
the  Frenchman's  audience  soon  became  European.  The  annoyance  of 
the  Government,  and  its  prosecutions,  cost  him  the  loss  of  his  place  in 
the  bureaux  of  the  university,  and  two  terms  of  imprisonment, — one  in 
1821,  in  St.  Pelagic ;  the  other  in  1828,  in  La  Force.  But  the  sale  of 
his  volumes  not  only  more  than  compensated  for  his  place,  but  became  a 
source  of  revenue  for  life.  Success  raised  Bums  to  the  position  of — 
a  gauger ;  with  the  privilege  of  dining  at  the  houses  of  lairds  who  made 
him  drunk,  and  whose  wives  sometimes  cut  him  for  the  breaches  of 
manners  which  such  drunkenness  produced.  Success  made  Beranger  not 
only  independent  in  means,  but  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  in 
France — the  associate  in  politics  of  Lafayette,  Dupont  (de  TEure),  Ben- 
jamin Constant,  Manuel,  Thiers;  the  friend  of  Chateaubriand,  Victor 
Hugo,  Lamennais,  Lamartine.  Under  Louis  Philippe,  oflSce  was  open  to 
him  if  he  had  been  ambitious.  A  hint  would  have  sec^d  him  hfauietul 
in  the  Academy.  But  he  kept  aloof  from  such  worlds ;  lived  much  in 
retirement — part  of  the  time  at  Passy,  Fontainebleau,  and  Tours ;  did  a 
thousand  acts  of  kindness  and  generosity,  and  lived  and  died  a  simple 
chansonnier.  In  the  course  of  the  last  Kevolution  he  was  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  Assembly,  but  he  resigned  it  almost  inamediately.     When  his 
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Hie  closed  at  a  great  age  in  1857,  bo  potent  ilkd  the  magic  of  bis  name, 
that  the  Imperial  GoTemment  feared  a  republican  movement  at  his  fbneral, 
and  gave  him  pnblic  obseqnies  itself.  The  old  tailor's  grandson  went  to 
his  grave  between  troops  of  soldiers  stretching  for  miles,  and  with  a  whole 
city  looking  on,  from  roof  to  pavement.  Bhonts  of  "  Honneur  d  Berangert " 
rose  and  fell  along  the  streets  as  the  procession  passed.  These  were,  no 
doubt,  what  Horace  would  have  called  supervacui  honoris;  but  they  are 
pleasant  to  think  of  As  signs  of  the  gratitude  of  a  nation. 

We  have  indicated,  wo  think,  not  a  few  points  of  similarity  in  the 
fortunes  and  characters  of  the  Three  Lyrists ;  and  such  might  be  remarked 
even  in  the  persons  of  at  least  two  of  them.  Horace  and  B^ranger  were 
both  little  men ;  stoutish  in  middle  age ;  one  of  them  gray,  the  other 
bald,  before  his  time ;  and  of  simple  costume  and  manners.  Of  the  &ce 
of  Horace,  we  only  know  that  his  eyes,  which  were  apt  to  suffer  from 
weakness,  were  dark.  The  eyes  of  B6*angi^  were  large  and  blue ;  and  his 
arched  lips,  sensitive  and  voluptuous,  gave  peculiar  expression  to  a  smile 
at  once  tindly  and  melancholy.  The  little  Frenchman,  too,  had  a  large 
head,  leaning  towards  his  right  shoulder,  which  was  quaintly  compared  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  "  a  skull  of  St.  Ohiysostom,  with  a  fece  of  Bacchus."  * 
Horace  and  B^ranger  were  men  of  town  life — men  formed  by  capitals; 
and  the  effect  of  this  is  seen  in  their  writings.  Bums  had  much  of  the 
character,  as  of  the  appearance,  of  the  farmer ;  his  manly  build,  his  fresh 
complexion  lighted  up  by  dark  eyes  of  singular  lustre  and  beauty,  suggested 
recollections  of  the  hills  and  rivers,  and  the  rainy  West. 

The  emphatic  distinction  of  the  song- writer  is  not  only  that  his  songs 
are  himself,  but  that  in  himself  he  is  a  high  poetic  representative  of  the 
common  man.  There  are  poets,  and  some  of  the  greatest,  who  form  a 
kind  of  caste,  a  sacred  college,  among  themselves.  One  cannot  fancy  a 
small  -S!8chylus,  a  little  Milton,  a  miniature  Wordsworth.  If  an  ordinary 
writer  attempted  to  write  like  these  demigods  of  literature,  ho  would  give 
pleasure  to  no  human  being.  In  their  high  walk,  you  must  be  a  demigod, 
or  nothing.  But  the  kind  of  charm  which  belongs  to  a  Horace  or  a 
B^ranger  b  simply  the  highest  expression  of  a  keenness  of  sense  and 
quickness  of  feeling,  which  exist  in  less  degree  among  many  inferior  men. 
They  are  the  poets  of  the  common  world — ^not  the  commonplace  world, 
which  is  a  separate  thing — ^but  still  the  every-day  world  of  their  own 
generation.  They  express,  with  the  peculiar  and  incomparable  felicity  of 
genius,  the  prevailing  half-conscious  tiiought  of  their  time,  and  give  voice 
to  the  universal  passions  which  play  through  the  life  of  the  human  race. 
Hence,  each  of  them  is  a  man  relished  by  his  contemporaries,  and  strongly 
national;  and  hence,  also,  their  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  spite  of 
differences  of  race,  epoch,  and  language.  For  the  great  elementary  con- 
ditions of  human  existence  are  pretty  much  the  same  everywhere.  All 
nations  and  ages  worth  taking  cognizance  of  in  literature  have  enjoyed  the 


♦  B&anger  et  LamennaiM.  Paris,  1861.  ^^  | 
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praises  of  good  and  the  ridicule  of  bad  men ;  the  celebration  of  national 
glory,  the  beauty  of  the  revolving  seasons,  or  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine.  The  song-writer's  soul  is  not  "a  star"  that  "  dwells  apart."  He 
is  a  man  of  the  world,  with  the  sympathies  and  interests  of  the  mass  of 
men,  and  with  his  share  of  their  frailties. 

In  a  paper  of  this  kind,  where  our  object  is  to  illustrate  the  type, 
rather  than  to  analyse  minutely  the  individual,  we  naturally  dwell  on  the 
resemblances  by  which  the  existence  of  the  type  is  proved,  and  its  essen- 
tial characteristics  distinguished.  All  the  leading  themes  of  the  song- 
writer are  handled  by  these  three  lyrists  in  a  similar  spirit.  Horace  has 
his  vein  of  natural  piety,  but  he  is  against  superstition.  He  tells  rustic 
Phidyle  that  the  simplest  offering  from  a  pure  hand  and  an  open  heart  is 
as  welcome  to  the  gods  as  the  slaughter  of  ponderous  oxen;  a  doctrine 
quite  in  accordance  with  that  of  the  Cottei's  Saturday  Nighty  and  witii  the 
inspiration  of  B^ranger's  Dieu  dcs  Bonnes  gens.  He  loves  the  coolness  of 
wells  and  the  plash  of  fountains,  the  shade  of  the  poplar  and  pine,  the 
sound  of  music  among  the  Sabine  rocks ;  as  Bums  the  wimpling  of  a 
Scotch  stream  through  a  glen  or  underneath  the  hazels  ;  as  B^ranger  the 
spring  notes  of  birds  in  the  woods  and  gardens  sloping  down  to  the  Loire. 
Each  poet,  of  course,  regards  such  enjoyment  from  a  point  of  view  of  his 
own :  the  Boman  under  his  hot  sky,  and  musing  on  a  philosophy  which 
preached  pleasure,  but  could  not  escape  a  tinge  of  melancholy,  seeks 
shade  and  repose,  and  momentary  forgetfiilness  of  the  imperial  city  to 
which  he  knows  that  he  intends  to  return.  The  Parisian's  feeling  is 
nearer  to  the  Boman's  than  to  that  of  their  brother  the  Scot;  but  he 
colours  even  external  nature  with  a  tint  from  the  politics  of  his  age ;  nay, 
is  sometimes  unwilling  that  the  birds  should  sing  to  any  but  his  &vourite 
idol,  the  people  !  *  In  the  Scot  we  have  a  deeper  relation  to  scenery.  He 
is  a  man  of  the  North,  with  a  vein  of  the  mysticism  of  the  Scandinavian 
blood;  and  he  goes  to  nature  for  sympathy  with  his  sorrow,  as  well 
as  for  a  tender  oblivion  of  it,  and  throws  over  the  landscape  the  sen- 
timent, whatever  it  may  be,  which  has  possession  of  his  soul.  We 
have  said  already  that  Bums  is  emphatically  the  rural  lyrist  of  the 
three,  though  equally  at  home  with  human  character,  such  as  other 
influences  contribute  to  make  it.  This  appears  in  the  love  songs,  as  in 
all  the  rest.  The  heroines  of  Horace,  whenever  they  appear  to  have  any 
reality,  are  dwellers  in  the  capital ;  damsels  of  the  lute  and  lyre,  whose 
beauty  is  the  natural  ornament  of  feasts,  and  of  rooms  laughing  with 
silver.  Those  of  B^ranger  (a  democrat  even  in  his  loves  !)  are  grisettes;  it 
is  part  of  their  poetry  that,  however  charming  the  taste  of  their  simple  and 
cheap  attire,  they  shall  be  of  humble  belongings  and  occupation,  daughters 
of  the  classes  whose  work  is  done  in  towns.  We  never  hear  of  either 
batch  of  them  as  **  coming  through  the  rye,"  or  encountering  their  lover 

♦  Sainte-Beuvc,  though  a  friend  and  admirer  of  B^ranger,  has  not  hesitated  to 
censnre  this  extravagance.    Car<«ert>«  c/ti  Zuneii,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  ii.    (1852.) 
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among  "the  rigs  o*  barley,"  or  parting  with  him  by  the  banks  of  a 
eonntiy  stream.  Many  of  the  heroines  of  all  these  are  imagmary,  as  we 
hare  before  observed  of  the  Greek  statuettes  of  Horace.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  historical  Lisette,*  though  the  name  is  not  always  con- 
sistently used;  but  Bosette,  Margot,  Fr^tillon,  Jeanneton,  obviously 
answer  to  Pyrrha,  Myrtale,  Lalage,  and  that  ideal  sisterhood;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  Tibbie  Dunbar,  Eppie  Adair,  and  other  Scotch 
lasses  of  homely  names,  the  echoes  of  which  will  last  long  in  Ayrshire  and 
Nithsdale,  and  many  a  land  far  enough  away  from  that  which  holds  the 
singer's  grave.  Of  the  drinking  songs,  we  may  say,  that  in  all  these  poets, 
they  exhibit  identity  of  inspiration,  with  a  dissimilarity  of  details  produced 
by  diversity  of  latitude  and  climate.  Horace  caUs  for  the  amphora  of 
Massican,  which  has  been  ripening  in  the  funmrium  ever  since  he  was 
bom.  It  is  champagne  that  Beranger  summons  when  he  wants  to  see 
Margot*s  eyes  sparkle : — 

Le  verre  au  main,  voyez-la, 

Comine  IL  table  elle  babille ! 

Qoel  air  et  quels  yeoz  elle  a 

Qoand  le  champagne  pedUe ! 

The  Northern  bard  likes  wine,  too : — 

Go  fetch  to  me  a  pint  o'  wine. 

And  fill  it  in  a  silver  tassie  ; 
That  I  may  drink  before  I  go 

A  service  to  my  bonnie  lassie — 

he  exclaims  ;  and  a  still  better  and  more  passionate  efiFusion  begins : — 
Yestreen,  I  had  a  pint  o'  wine. 
Bat  it  is  to  malt,  rather  than  to  the  grape,  that  we  owe  Bams*s  best 
drinking  songs,  of  which  none  perhaps  are  more  admirable  than  <<  Willie 
Brewed  a  Peck  o'  Maut."     Such  a  stanza  as  : — 
It  is  the  moon,  I  ken  her  horn, 

That's  blinkin'  in  the  lift  sae  hie ; 

She  shines  sae  bright  to  wyle  us  hame ; 

Bnt  by  my  sooth  shell  wait  a  wee ! 

is  the  very  essence  of  poetic  and  bacchanalian  fim. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  Plutarchian  ^vyjcpKric  or  comparison  of  these 
lyrists,  with  a  view  to  pronouncing  on  their  relative  powers  and  merit,  is  a 
difficult  and  tminviting  task.  It  is  easy  to  decide  that  they  stand  nearer 
on  a  level  with  each  other  than  any  song- writer  outside  the  trio  stands 
towards  either  of  them.  The  songs  of  Moore,  however  clever,  are  artificial 
— mere  strings  of  epigrams  for  drawing-rooms.  Those  of  Dibdin  are 
some  of  them  vigorous  and  natural,  but  on  the  whole,  they  have  a 
Petitions  character,  and  one  seems  to  see  the  Admiralty  mark  on  them, 
— as  if  they  were  served  out  with  other  stores.  Excellent  songs  are 
scattered  about  our  literature,  singly  or  in  smaU  groups ;  but  as  two  or 

♦  See  Correspatdance  de  Biranger,  I.,  428  ;  and  La  LisetU  de  B&anger,  by  Thales 
Benuod.  (1864.)  The  last  title  reminds  ns  that  we  have  seen  a  special  dissertatioo 
tailed  Comjeehires  on  TyndarUl 
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three  epigrams  do  not  make  an  epigrammatifit,  so  two  or  tliree  songs  do 
not  make  a  song- writer;  and  the  Three  are  all  fertile.  There  is  a 
certain  right  of  primogeniture  in  literatnre,  as  elsewhere,  and  to  this 
Horace  is  entitled.  His  culture  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  other 
two.  He  wrote  not  songs  only,  hut  odes,  ranking  with  the  higher  grade 
of  the  lyrical  art ;  as  a  moralist  and  satirist,  and  author  of  the  ''  Ars 
Poetica,"  he  has  a  station  of  his  own  among  the  magnates  of  letters  which 
demands  deference ;  and  he  has  exercised  a  great  influence  oyer  modem 
Europe.  When  Thiers  said  to  Beranger,  on  his  death-hed,  "Do  you 
know  what  I  call  you,  Beranger  ?  I  call  you  the  Horace  of  France,"  the 
chansonnier  answered,  with  admirable  readiness  and  good  taste,  "But 
what  would  the  other  one  say  ?  "  He  ought  not  to  suffer  for  his  modesty 
— ^the  honest  chansonnier^  who  always  seems  half  ashamed  of  his  great 
fame ;  yet  it  is  not  unjust  to  place  him  below  an  elder  brother.  How, 
then,  rank  him  with  the  Scot,  whose  external  history  his  own  more 
resembles,  though  he  was  infinitely  better  appreciated  and  rewarded 
by  his  nation  ?  Here  another  difficulty  comes  in — ^the  danger  of  being 
warped  by  national  prepossessions ;  to  which  one  must  add  the  pro- 
digious disadvantage  at  which  every  foreigner  stands  in  attempting  to 
grasp  all  the  merit  of  works  like  B4ranger's,  of  which  he  himself  says 
that  they  are  "  intimately  French.**  We  cannot  find  that  Beranger 
— who  must  have  read  Horace  over  and  over  again  in  translations — 
owed  anything  in  that  kind  of  way  to  Bums.  He  formed  himself  on 
his  own  literature;  and  we  have  a  right  to  remember,  in  measuring 
him  with  Bums,  that  the  strong  point  of  that  literature  was  never  pure 
poetry — ^poetry  proper,  strictly  so  called.  In  what  may  be  defined  as  the 
worldUy-poetio  element— %hat  which  we  see  in  our  English  Popes,  and 
Gays,  as  distinct  from  the  Shakspeares  and  Shelleys — ^France  is  strong. 
Accordingly,  for  urban  pungency  of  comic  power;  for  terse,  concise, 
epigrammatic  finish  of  expression,  we  can  desire  nothing  better  than 
Beranger.  His  satire  dances  to  his  music  as  charmingly  as  Puck  at 
one  of  the  balls  of  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies.  But  this  is  not  all.  There 
is  a  fine  vein  of  tender  sentiment  in  such  songs  as  **  Qu'elle  est  jolie !  " 
"Les  Etoiles  qui  Filent,"  "La  Bonne  Vieille,**  "Les  Souvenirs  du 
Peuple,"  and  "  La  Vieux  Capond ;  '*  a  vein  sufficiently  proving  Beranger 
to  be  a  poet,  as  well  as  a  delightful  humourist  and  wit.  Bums,  however, 
we  cannot  but  think,-  reaches  a  loftier  height ;  and  strikes  a  deeper  chord. 
Beranger  is  a  song-writer  in  the  best  sense,  but  also  in  the  narrowest  sense 
of  the  word, — as,  of  course,  he  well  knew  himself.  He  is  a  song-writer, 
and  nothing  more.  He  has  not  left  behind  him  a  tale  like  "  Tarn  o* 
Shanter ; "  a  pastoral  picture,  or  religious  idyl,  of  grave  and  eamest 
beauty,  like  "  The  Cotter's  Saturday  Ni^t."  Again,  there  is, — to  borrow 
an  image  firom  the  cellar, — more  body  in  the  humour  and  tenderness  of 
Bums,  than  of  Banger.  The  irony  of  some  of  "  Holy  Willie's  Prayer ; " 
the  mixture  of  ludicrouaf  delineation,  with  scornful  mirth,  in  "  The  Holy 
Fair," — ^these  pass  beyond  the  sprite-like  mookery  with  which  the  Freoab- 
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man  taunts  the  Jesuits.  Boms^s  satire  has  a  dash  of  Hogarthian  poetry, 
too,  as  in  "  Death  and  Dr.  Hornbook,"  which  Banger's  satire  does  not 
reach.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  still  vainer  to  seek  in  the  always 
pleasant,  and  sometimes  sweet  and  touching  songs  of  B^ranger's  graver 
mood,  anything  so  profoundly  heart-moving  as  the  songs  of  Bums  on 
« Highland  Maiy."  We  cannot,  indeed,  read  without  a  thoughtM 
melancholy,  *^  La  Bonne  Yieille,''  already  referred  to.  He  opens  with  a 
soft  music : — 

Yons  yieillirez  6  ma  belle  maitresse  I 
VooB  yieillirez,  et  je  ne  serai  plus. 

And  the  last  stanza  sustains  the  feeling : — 

Objet  cb^,  qoand  mon  renom  f ntile 
De  yo8  yieiix  ana  cbarmcra  lea  donleors, 
A  moo  portrait  qoand  yoiare  maio  debile 
Chaqoe  printemps,  sospendra  qoelqoea  fleors. 
Level  lea  yeox  vera  ce  monde  invisible, 
Oii  poor  toojonra  noos  noos  r^ooisBons  ; 
£t  bonne  yieille,  ao  coin  d'on  feo  paisible, 
Do  votre  ami  r^p^tez  lea  chansons. 


But,— 


And,— 


Ye  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around 
The  castle  of  Montgomerj— 


Thoo  lingering  star  with  less'ning  ray 

belong  to  a  different  world.  Indeed,  they  are  perhaps  too  deeply  tender 
for  common  nuging.  They  are  hymns  rather  than  songs,  and  would 
iMfdly  be  out  of  place  in  churches. 

We  may  remark,  in  conclusion,  that,  for  the  present,  the  kind  of 
lyrieal  poeliy  of  which  Horace,  Bums,  and  B^ranger  are  the  masters, 
seems  to  be  extinct.  We  are  in  a  literary  winter  when  there  are  no 
singing  birds ;  though,  here  and  there,  a  '*  Theban  eagle  '*  may  be  sailing 
overhead,  but  communicating  no  delight  to  the  multitude,  out  of  sight  of 
whom  he  wings  his  way  throu^  **  the  azure  depths.*'  The  multitude 
have  to  &U  back  on  the  trash  of  the  hour,  which  does  not  connect  them 
bj  any  link  with  the  high  Hterature  of  the  world.  B^ranger  and  Bums 
have  been  in  themselves  an  education  for  the  poor  of  France  and  Scotland, 
— a  consolation  in  their  hard  struggles, — a  joy  in  their  hours  of  mirth,— a 
voiee  iat  the  feelings  to  which  otherwise  they  could  have  given  no  adequate 
ntteranee.  The  want  of  living  poets  of  such  a  class  is  a  kind  of  national 
Biafortune  ;  but  the  best  remedy  for  the  want  is  the  difiusion  of  the  books 
whieh  have  been  handed  down  to  us  from  more  opulent  times. 
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XI. — Of  Promoting  Talk. 

«*  Let  us  get  Georgo  Barker,"  said  a  lady  who  was  arrangmg  the  pre- 
liminaries of  a  certain  dinner-party  within  earshot  of  the  writer  of  these 
chapters.     "  He  will  make  a  noise." 

That  a  man  should  be  able  to  establish  a  claim  upon  the  hospitality 
of  his  friends  by  the  possession  of  a  capacity  for  "  making  a  noise," 
seems  at  first  sight  rather  startling ;  but  it  will  cease  to  appear  so  after  a 
little  reflection.  Noise  is  favourable  to  the  development  of  talk ;  it  gives 
people  courage.  Many  is  the  sentence,  of  a  facetious,  or  perhaps  still 
more  of  a  sentimental  nature,  which  has  been  checked  and  nipped  in  the 
bud,  because,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  intending  speaker  has  been 
about  to  give  it  utterance,  he  has  found  himself  deserted,  so  to  speak,  by 
that  running  accompaniment  of  other  people's  voices  on  which  he  had 
counted.  Most  readers  must  have  observed  this  phenomenon  among  the 
thousand  and  one  vagaries  of  talk,  that  it  will  sometimes  cease  in  one 
moment  and  without  the  slightest  warning,  a  very  tempest  of  voices 
dropping  suddenly,  and  a  dead  silence  supervening ;  and  this  sometimes 
at  the  very  moment  when  some  unhappy  person  is  in  the  act  of  delivering 
himself  of  a  phrase  or  sentiment  which  is  not  in  the  least  calculated  for 
publicity.  As  an  instance  of  this,  the  writer  may  mention  that  he  was 
once  present  when  a  sudden  pause  of  this  kind  took  place  without  warning, 
just  when  a  certain  young  man  was  in  the  act  of  informing  the  lady  who 
was  seated  beside  him,  that  the  expression  of  her  countenance  indicated  a 
strong  musical  capacity, — "  And  yet  there  is  music  in  your  liu5e,"  he  was 
saying  just  at  the  moment  when  the  accompaniment  of  voices  ceased.  The 
words  were  uttered  by  the  young  gentleman  in  a  loud  key,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  audible  to  his  partner  above  the  general  din,  and  were 
consequently  heard  by  everybody  present,  to  the  extreme  confusion  of  the 
speaker  and  of  the  lady  to  whom  ttie  sentence  was  addressed. 

Now  had  George  Barker  been  present  on  this  particular  occasion,  such 
a  misadventure  as  this  just  described  must  certainly  have  been  avoided. 
The  running  accompaniment  provided  by  him  never  leaves  off.  That  this 
man  is  a  bore  of  the  most  direful  kind,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  To  be  thrown  in  his  way  for  any  length  of  time — ^to 
stay  with  him  in  a  country-house  for  instance— -is,  as  will  be  shown  here- 
after, a  positive  affliction.  It  is  at  the  dinner-table,  and  there  alone,  that  he 
is  valuable, — valuable,  that  is,  to  the  giver  of  the  feast.  To  those  who  only 
sit  at  the  feast,  and  especially  to  those  who  sit  near  him,  he  perhaps  appears 
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occasionally  in  the  light  of  a  nnisance.  That,  however,  is  their  affair. 
Your  bosiness  as  host  is  to  keep  the  talk  going,  and  you  employ  this  able 
assistant — just  as  yon  do  the  nimble  waiters,  who  help  in  another  way — 
to  aid  you  in  carrying  oat  yonr  intention.  At  any  cost  pauses  mnst  be 
aWded  daring  the  progress  of  yonr  meal,  and  yoa  know  by  experience 
that  tibe  presence  of  this  individual  is  nnfavoorable  to  the  development  of 
those  "  flashes  of  silence,**  of  which  dinner-givers  who  know  their  business 
stand  in  such  wholesome  dread. 

Of  course,  in  this  business  of  <<  promoting  talk,*'  the  principal 
reqM>nBibiHty  must  devolve  upon  you,  who  are  the  giver  of  the  entertain- 
ment to  which  those  among  whom  the  talk  is  to  be  promoted,  are  bidden. 
You  have  an  arduous  task  to  perform,  and  unless  you  perform  it  con- 
scientiously, eyerything  will  go  wrong.  You  should,  by  rights,  bear  in 
mindy  during  the  whole  of  the  day  of  your  dinner-party,  the  remembrance 
of  the  work  which  has  to  be  done.  You  should  breakfEist  with  an  eye  to 
it,  read  the  newspaper  with  an  eye  to  it,  lunch — ^heartily — ^with  an  eye  to  it, 
and  swallow  a  cup  of  strongish  tea  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  still  with 
this  remembrance  of  what  you  have  got  to  do  kept  carefully  before  you. 
"What  you  have  got  to  do  is  this :  to  begin  with,  you  have  got  to  talk  yourself : 
"  Who  rules  o*er  freemen  should  himself  be  free.'*  He  who  presides  over 
talkers  must  himself  talk.  How  you  are  to  do  that,  how  prepare  yourself 
beforehand,  how  proceed  when  the  moment  for  action  comes,  I  have 
attempted  to  show,  in  certain  succeeding  chapters ;  all  that  it  is  necessary 
to  urge  now  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  puttting  every  precept  that  you 
have  ever  mastered  into  practice.  You  must  talk  or  nobody  else  will,  ttnd 
you  must  begin  at  once.  At  the  moment  when  you  present  your  arm  to 
the  lady  whom  you  are  to  take  down  to  dinner,  you  must  have  something 
ready  in  the  way  of  a  remark,  for  if  you  go  down  the  stairs  in  silence,  you 
are  lost.  There  are  a  hundred  slight  things  which  you  may  say  at  this 
time,  such  as,  ''It  seems  to  me  that  the  old-fiEtshioned  practice  of  offering 
a  lady  your  hand  to  lead  her  down,  to  dinner  was  much  more  courteous 
and  graceful  than  our  modem  way  of  proceeding :  '*  or  you  may  say,  **  I 
think  I  saw  you  in  the  Park  to-day  when  I  passed  through  at  about  six 
o'clock.'*  Some  trifle  of  this  sort, — ^it  would  be  intolerably  waiitefrd  to  use 
anything  of  more  value  at  such  a  time, — ^will  do  perfectly.  Something  must 
be  said  at  starting,  that  is  the  essential.  After  that  you  will  go  on  as  well  as 
you  can.  And,  besides  talking  yourself,  it  must  be  your  constant  endeayour 
to  "  draw  out  **  to  the  veiy  utmost  the  persons  by  whom  you  And  yourself 
burrounded.  If  you  see  one  of  your  guests  sitting  silent,  either  from 
natural  diffidence,  or  because  he  has  fisdlen  among  strangers,  or  owing  to 
any  other  cause,  it  is  your  duty  to  look  after  him  immediately,  addressing 
your  conversation  to  him,  or  in  some  other  way  giving  him  a  chance  of 
emerging  from  his  present  state  of  eclipse.  A  man  owes  something  of 
attention,  and  of  protection,  to  every  person  whom  he  asks  to  his  table, 
and  it  devolves  on  him  unquestionably,  if  he  sees  one  of  his  guests  unlaw- 
folfyput  upon,  or  ill-used  by  a  fellow-guest,  or  reduced  to  silence  by 
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anoiber'g  loudness,  and  disabled  thereby  from  doing  himself  say  soit  of 
oonversational  justioe,  to  interpose  and  come  to  the  resena  without  delay. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  much  mi^  be  done  in  this  and  in  other  ways  by  a 
dexterous  host  towards  making  the  party  at  which  he  fffesides  a  suecesafhl 
one.  Sydney  Smith — ^by  aU  accounts  a  great  master  in  our  art — seems  to 
have  excelled  in  this  way.  ^*  There  is  one  talent/'  he  says  himself,  <*  I 
think  I  have  to  a  remarkable  degree ;  there  are  substances  in  nature  called 
amalgams,  whose  property  is  to  combine  incongruous  materials ;  now  I 
am  a  mcmd  amalgam,  and  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  mixing  up  human 
materials  in  lociety,  however  repellent  their  natures."  <*  And  certainly," 
adds  his  biographer,  *'I  have  seen  a  party,  composed  of  materials 
as  ill-assorted  as  the  individuals  of  the  happy  ftunily  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  drawn  out  and  attracted  together  by  the  charm  of  his  manner, 
till  at  last  you  would  have  believed  they  had  been  horn  lor  each  other." 
And  these  fonctions,  which  devolve  upon  the  giver  of  an  entertainment, 
need  to  be  performed  with  the  utmost  tact  and  delicacy.  It  is  veiy  easy 
to  make  some  fatal  mistake  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  If  vrken  you  -see, 
as  described  above,  a  diffident  man  sitting  speechless  at  table,  you  make 
a  sudden  assault,  even  of  the  most  friendly  kind,  upon  him,  rallying  him 
upon  hia  silence,  or  urging  him  to  relate  some  experience  which  he  has 
recently  passed  through,  or  to  tell  some  story  for  which  he  is  celebrated — 
if  you  deal  thus  riotously  with  him,  I  say,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  you  will 
simply  frighten  him  out  of  his  wits,  and  make  him  more  reserved  than  he 
was  before.  Neither  is  it  always  a  successfhl  proceeding  to  do,  as  some 
fervent  but  mistaken  promoters  do — attempt  to  interest  two  stranger 
guests  in  each  other's  proceedings  by  means  of  a  sort  of  disguised  intro- 
duction. **  Mr.  Giles  has  just  been  travelling  in  your  part  of  the  country, 
Mrs.  Tollemache,"  says  Amphitryon,  bending  across ;  and  then  he  adds, — 
<*  Mrs.  Tollemache  is  a  Oomish  lady,  Giles."  It  is  vezy  seldom  that  such 
a  speech  as  this  leads  to  any  good :  the  dialogue  which  ensues  between 
Mr.  Gilca  and  his  neighbour  under  these  circumstances  being  generally 
ft>rced  and  spasmodic,  and  quickly  coming  to  an  end.  Sometimes  the 
attempt  to  render  Mr.  Giles  interesting  is  of  another  kind.  '*  Mr.  Giles," 
— ^it  is  the  hostess  who  speaks  this  time — **Mr.  Giles  has  just  been 
staying  with  Victor  Hugo  in  Jersey,  and  we  are  all  dying  to  hear  about  it." 
It  is  astonishing  to  see  how  swiftly  and  how  comj^etely  the  person  thus 
addressed  will  shut  up  and  retire  within  himself  under  the  influence  of 
such  an  attack.  You  have  as  much  chance  of  drawing  out  a  man  of  this 
sort,  by  such  a  course  of  proceeding,  as  you  would  of  catching  a  horse,  in 
a  field,  by  throwing  a  sieve-full  of  com  in  his  &ce.  Mr.  Giles  is  not 
to  be  seduced  into  describing  the  particulars  of  his  stay  with  the  great 
man  by  such  shallow  artifices  as  these. 

The  fact  is  that  promoting  talk,  like  talking  itself,  is  an  art  requiring 
to  be  practised  with  delieaoy  and  refinement;  and  your  efforts,  as  the 
giver  of  an  entertainmoBt,  to  draw  out  your  guests,  must,  above  and 
^yoBd  all  things,  be  always  most  eaiofolly  disgaised.    There  must  be  the 
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uri  to  oonoeal  the  art,  or  no  good  will  be  done.  What  you  would  do  in 
this  way  efiEaotoally  you  must  do  indirectly  and  covertly.  If  you  want 
Hr.  Gilee  to  discourse  with  his  neighbour  on  Cornish  subjects,  or  to 
dtteiibe  his  viait  to  Victor  Hugo,  you  will  do  well  to  address  some  othw 
person  at  table  upon  one  of  these  subjects,  and  not  your  friend  himself. 
*'  Sad  mining  accident  that,  Baokstraw,"  you  'will  say,  ''  reported  in 
io-day*s  paper ;  and  all  owing,  as  it  seems,  to  the  extraofdinaiy  careless- 
ness of  the  men,"  '*  It  is  ineonceiyable,"  replies  Mr.  Backstraw,  ''  the 
indiflbrence  to  danger  which  results  from  frimiharity  with  it.*'  '^  Incon- 
ceirable,"  you  repeat.  <<  Why,  I  am  told  that,  at  this  very  moment,  there 
is  a  mine  in  Cornwall"  (loud)  **  where,  in  one  of  the  galleries,  there  is 
a  hole  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  it  is  simply  stopped  with  a  bung. 
I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  an  eyewitness.  Fancy  keeping  out  the 
Atiantio  with  a  cork.  Yes,  I  forget  the  exact  name  of  the  place,  but  it's 
somewhtfe  in  Cornwall"  (loud)  <'I  know."  Now  this  is  the  way  to 
bnng  your  friend  and  his  nei^bour  together  on  Cornwall.  Once  let  the 
diflMuH  Giles  find  the  subj^t  brought  before  him  in  this  sort  of  way,  and 
Ke  will  in&Dibly  join  in  the  conversation ;  will  then,  as  infallibly,  ^/Snd  oiu 
Jet  JUwuelf  that  the  lady  next  him  is  well  up  in  Cornish  life,  and  all  will 
go  naturally  and  well.  The  only  thing  which  you  have  to  avoid  is  the 
addressing  him  openly  upon  the  subject  on  wbieh  you  desire  that  his 
eloqnenee  shall  be  exercised. 

And  now,  if  the  reader  will  allow  it,  there  should  be  a  few  words 
said  concerning  certain  smaller  ways  of  promoting  talk,  which,  though 
apparently  not  of  much  consequence  in  themselves,  are  yet  decidedly 
ealoalaled  to  forward  our  great  object.  Champagne  promotes  talk,  acting 
in  a  moBoent,  ahnost  like  a  charm,  insomuch  that  the  observer  wUl 
frequently  note  that  in  a  company,  previously  disposed  to  silence,  that 
buzz  which  is  so  dear  to  entertainers  will  begin  to  be  heard  in  but  a  few 
■uButes  after  this  friendly  liquor  has  begun  to  circulate.  It  developes 
ideas  and  gives  eourage — ^botb  valuable  qualities  for  would-be  talkers.  Ite 
efieet  is  only  temporary,  it  is  true,  but  a  temporary  outburst  is  something, 
and  besides,  the  does  can  be  repeated.  Are  there  not  more  bottles 
beneath  the  sideboard?  Eccentric  objects  about  the  table,  again,  are 
valuable  as  prranoters.  I  once  knew  a  &n  which  did  great  service  in  this 
way.  The  figures  which  were  painted  upon  it  were  intended  to  tell 
a  story,  bat  what  the  story  was  nobody  could  exactly  make  out.  Every- 
body had  a  difierent  view  of  it  and  a  new  explanation.  Each  new  sugges- 
tion gave  rise  to  an  ai^nunent,  in  the  course  of  which  many  brilliant  things 
were  sura  to  be  said,  first  on  one  side  and  then  op.  another.  *'  The  lover 
has  deserted  her,  ahe  is  crying  bitterly,  and  the  mother  is  expostulatmg," 
says  one.  ^'  Mother !  **  cries  another.  **  There  is  no  mother  in  the  case. 
Thay  are  both  mere  girls,  and  this  young  rascal  in  the  pigtail  has 
fonaken  ona  of  tksm,  and  has  taken  up  with  her  rival*  ^o,  by  the  way, 
seems  vary  glad  to  get  hUn."  From  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  twenty 
■UBotes  would  soaoattmes  be  got  through  by  means  of  discussions  of  thbi 
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sort  in  connection  with  this  particular  fan,  and  will  any  one  say  that  the 
owner  of  such  an  instrument  as  this  is  not  a  benefactor  to  society  ? 

And  there  are  other  engines  for  squeezing  talk  out  of  a  company  of 
dry  and  sterile  guests  beside  ladies'  fians.  I  have  known  a  pair  of 
ingenious,  but  inefficacious,  nut-crackers,  made  by  the  village  carpenter, 
to  promote  talk  among  persons  staying  together  in  the  country,  and  who 
had  travelled  over  each  other's  minds  to  a  considerable  extent*  I  have 
seen  great  things  done  by  means  of  a  set  of  Apostle  spoons,  or  a  collection 
of  dessert-plates,  each  one  with  a  different  design  on  its  suHaoe.  Much 
may  be  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  such  inanimate  accessories.  Not 
many  days  since  it  was  my  fortune  to  make  one  at  a  table  where  the 
conversation,  which  had  been  doing  very  well,  but  was  just  beginning 
to  flag,  was  entirely  renovated  by  some  newly  imported  French  crackers, 
which  we  pulled  at  dessert,  and  in  the  inside  of  each  of  which  was 
a  pattern  of  some  article  of  dress,  with  trimmings  and  all  other  appur- 
tenances complete.  Little  models  of  bonnets,  aprons,  neck-collars,  and 
the  like  articles  of  millinery  were  among  these,  all  made  in  coloured  tissue- 
papers,  and  packed  up  tightly  within  ^e  ornamental  cracker-paper.  As 
each  of  these  minute  garments  was  exhibited  in  turn,  there  were,  of  coarse, 
roars  of  laughter,  and  this,  and  the  remarkable  subsequent  efiect  of  the 
device  upon  the  conversational  powers  of  all  present,  were  so  striking  that 
I  was  unable  to  resist  the  conviction  that  these  crackers  must  decidedly 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  promoters,  and  should  be  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  accordingly. 

It  is  a  hopeful  circumstance,  and  one  which  shows  that  general  atten- 
tion is  more  closely  directed  to  the  promoting  of  talk  than  one  would 
suppose,  that  suggestions  are  made  from  time  to  time  to  the  writer  of 
these  chapters  from  persons  who  are  evidently  much  interested  in  oar 
present  studies.  As  an  instance  of  this  I  may  mention  ihai  only  a  few 
days  since  it  was  hmted  to  me  by  a  very  efficient  talk-student,  and  in  con- 
nection with  this  particular  section  of  my  subject,  that  it  would  be  well  if 
it  were  the  custom  on  occasions  of  ceremony  to  place  by  the  plate  of  each 
guest  a  sort  of  programme  of  the  kind  of  conversation  with  which  he  or 
she  should  entertain  his  or  her  neighbour.  '<  Captain  Jones  is  a  great 
traveller.  He  has  crossed  the  American  continent  from  Canada  to  British 
Columbia;"  or  ''Professor  Bumps  is  strong  on  moral  philosophy  and 
ethnology ;  if  you  get  him  on  either  of  these  subjects,  you  cannot  fidl  to 
extract  much  useful  information."  Or  the  statement  might  be  of  a 
different  kind,  and  might  relate  to  a  lady,  instead  of  a  gentleman : — 
**  Mrs.  Bashwood  Smith  drives  the  handsomest  pair  of  ponies  in  London. 
She  is  much  interested  in  horses,  she  hunts,  and  will  not  be  sony  to  hear 
the  latest  intelligence  from  the  Comer."  Or  yet  another  type  might  be 
described : — '<  Miss  Strong  has  written  a  work  on  the  fitness  of  woman  to 
exereise  the  elective  franchise.  She  can  tell  you  how  many  loaves  of 
bread  an  acre  of  wheat  represents.  She  knows  exactly  what  it  is  that  the 
Fenians  want,  and  can  see  her  way  to  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  Boman 
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qnefiiion.  She  knows  nothing  of  balls,  operas,  plays,  flower-shows,  and 
such  like  ixifles,  and  is  not  at  all  desirous  of  obtaining  information  npon 
matters  of  that  frivolous  kind."  And  such  an  arrangement  as  this  might 
sore,  besides  promoting  talk,  to  r^der  our  social  intercourse  more 
secure,  and  keep  us  from  getting  into  many  of  those  small  scrapes  into 
which  we  sometimes  fidl  frmn  not  being  acquainted  wiih  the  nationality, 
the  religion,  or  the  family  connections  of  some  stranger  into  whose  com- 
pany we  are  thrown  suddenly.  "What  an  advantage  it  would  be,  for 
instance,  to  find  in  the  sealed  envelope  beside  your  plate  such  information 
a6  Uns  concerning  the  person  sitting  next  you : — **  Mr.  A.  is  a  Boman 
Catholic,  and  strong  on  the  wrongs  of  Ireland ; "  or,  **  Mr.  B.  is  a  member 
of  the  Jewish  religion.  He  is  related  to  the  C.'s  and  the  D.'s,  and,  by 
marriage,  to  the  E.'s.  He  has  written  several  books,  and  among  them 
the  much-abused  work,  Piopoaon  Stop/ard  ;  or,  The  Genius  of  Music, 


XII.— How  TO  Talk. 

Wx  must  by  no  moans  lose  sight  of  the  object  which  we  set  before  our- 
selves when  we  commenced  these  studies.  What  was  then  proposed  was, 
to  find  out,  if  possible,  some  principle  or  system,  by  acting  npon  which 
such  of  us  as  are  conscious  of  our  own  conversational  deficiencies  might 
learn,  as  fiur  as  possible,  to  supply  them.  With  this  end  in  view  we  have 
examined  briefly,  but,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  at  sufficient  length  for  our  present 
purpose,  the  practice  of  those  persons  who  are  generally  regarded  as 
saccessfhl  talkers,  and  have  also  bestowed  such  an  amount  of  attention  as 
was  necessary  upon  those  less  gifted  individuals  with  whom  silence  is  to  a 
great  extent  habitual.  It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  the  subject  which  we  have 
under  discussion  is  an  extremely  important  one,  and  deserving  of  much  and 
grave  consideration.  And  let  no  one  say  that  this  is  speaking  in  an 
exaggerated  tone.  Everything  in  this  world  is  comparative.  When,  for 
instance,  it  is  said  of  young  Captain  Billings  and  the  Honourable  Amelia 
Goosey,  who  are  just  going  to  start  together  on  the  matrimonial  journey, 
&at  they  will  be  terribly  poor,  though  it  is  certain  that  their  means  will 
provide  them  with  food,  and  shelter,  and  clothes  to  keep  them  warm,  yet 
b  that  phrase,  "  terribly  poor,"  when  applied  to  this  young  couple,  not 
really  an  exaggerated  form  of  words.  What  is  meant  is  simply  that  they 
will  be  terribly  poor  considering  their  position,  as,  on  an  income  of  four 
~  hundred  a  year,  they  undoubtedly  will  be.  It  is  exactly  in  the  same  way 
that  we  may  speak  of  this  subject  which  we  have  at  present  under  t)on- 
aideration  as  being  of  **  great  importance."  If  we  were  in  a  state  of  nature, 
a  set  of  savage  settlers  upon  the  shore  of  some  uninhabited  land,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  possession  of  any  greater  amount  of  conversational 
capacity  than  that  which  would  enable  us  to  express  our  wants  to  each 
oUier  would  not  be  of  great  importance ;  but  as  we  are  nothing  of  the 
kind,  but,  on  the  contrary,  inhabitants  of  a  country  in  a  high  state  of 
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oiyiliz»Uoo»  the  ntuatiop  is  difierent ;  and  the  necegsii^  imder  which  we 
find  ooratiTes  of  being  able  to  make  fluent  talk  on  all  sorts  of  ocpasiana  i« 
pressing  enongh  to  justify  us  in  speaking  of  the  art  of  making  such  talk, 
as  an  art  whif^  it  is  of  great  importance  that  W9  should  cultivate  and  bring 
to  perfection. 

It  is  surely  impossible  for  any  one  giving  this  subject  of  ours  duo 
consideration  to  fail  of  having  a  high  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
character  of  a  good  talker.     Ideally  to  excel  in  this  way,  a  man  needs  to 
be  possessed  of  so  many  fine  and  valuable  qualities.    He  must  be  well 
endowed  with  natural  ^pfts :  he  must  be'  morally  courageous ;  he  must 
have  a  retentive  and  accurate  memory,  some  amount  of  imagination,  or  at 
least  of  iancy,  and  an  active  intellect.    Nor  must  he  be  behindhand  iu 
acquired  qualities,     He  must  be  well  educated.     How  many  things  ought 
he  to  know  ;  on  how  many  subjects  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  possess 
at  least  a  fair  average  amount  of  information  ?     There  are-  the  classics  to 
begin  with.     A  man  who  is  to  be  ready  to  talk  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
societies,  must  certainly  have  attained  to  some  amount  of  classical  know- 
ledge.    When  the  precise  meaning  of  a  certain  well-known  passage  in 
one  of  Horace's  odes,  or  one  of  the  satirical  pieces  of  Catullus,  is  being 
discussed  among  a  party  of  men,  it  is  necessary  that  anybody  who  has 
pretensions  to  be  called  a  talker  should  be~able  to  put  in  his  word,  and 
give  some  indication  that  he  knows  the  passage  under  discussion,  and  is 
at  least  acquainted  with  the  meaning  ordinarily  assigned  to  it.    Then, 
in  history,  and  universal  biography,  he  must  be  thoroughly  well  up ;  and 
this,  not  only  as  to  their  highways,  but  pre-eminently  also  as  to  their 
byways.  ^  He  must  know,  for  instance,  not  only  what  were  the  battles 
engaged  in  by  a  great  general  such  as  Marlborough,  but  also  on  what  terms 
that  hero  hved  with  his  illustrious  consort,  and  how  Duchess  Sarah  some- 
times plagued  him  sorely ;  or,  if  Jonathan  Swift's  name  should  come  upon 
the  carpet,  it  is  neceeeary  that  the  talker  who  is  to  be  described  as 
*^  good,'*  should  have  something  to  say,  not  only  about  the  dean's  influ- 
ence upon  the  literature  of  his  time  and  country,  but  as  to  his  treatment 
of  his  female  admirers,  Stella,  Yarina,  and  Vanessa.     For  it  is  a  curious 
thing,  but  true  nevertheless,  that  numerous  as  are  the  subjects  of  interest 
connected  with  our  own  day  which  we  have  got  to  talk  about,  it  yet  some- 
times, and  in  some  societies,  happens  that  the  conversation  will  go  back  to 
such  *^  old-world  "  stories  as  these,  and  that  even  the  authorship  of  Junius 
will  get  to  be  discussed  across  a  modem  dinner-table.  Nor  is  an  acquaint- 
ance with  matters  of  this  sort  by  any  means  all  that  is  necessary.    A  good 
talker  must  be  very  well  up  in  art-knowledge,  using  the  term  in  its  widest 
sense.     He  must  know  the  outlines  of  the  history  and  chronology  of 
painting,  must  be  able  to  say  something  about  the  influence  of  Perugino 
upon  his  pupil  Baphael,  something  of  the  relative  merits   of  Claude 
liorraine  and  Turner.     And  of  music,  again,  he  must  not — especially 
im  these  days — ^be  even  moderate^  ign<npant.    You  will  find  this  aulgect 
discussed,  and  elaborately  discussed,  too,  pow-a-days,  in  most  societies. 
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Wa  }»ve  ftll  of  OS  amstedr  cm  many  occaaions  when  the  talk  hwi  been  of 
Uoatart  aod  Baob,  or  Goimod  and  Wagner,  the  musio  of  the  past,  or  the 
moaio  of  the  future,  and  when  we  have  bad  to  walk  warily,  and  think 
ivdoe  before  enunciating  an  opinion,  lest  we  should  inour  the  contempt 
of  the  knowing  ones.  Has  it  not  frequently  happened  to  the  reader  to 
find  bimgelf  one  of  a  company  in  which  a  subject  of  this  sort  has  been 
rtaitad  ?  The  great  Cymballini,  or  some  other  equally  eminent  composer, 
'm  known  to  have  written  a  new  opera,  which  has  never  been  performed  in 
this  counky,  but  about  wbioh  publie  curiosity  is  much  excited ;  and  this 
piefle  of  work  beoomes  a  suljeot  of  discussion.  Frcaxi  various  parts  of 
the  table,  contributions  to  the  fund  of  information  which  is  at  the  disposal 
of  the  company  are  poured  in.  ''I  saw  a  man  yesterday,*'  says  a  distin- 
guished amateur,  <*  who  was  with  Cymballini  the  other  day,  in  Paris,  and 
to  whom  the  composer  played  certain  passages  from  the  new  opera.  My 
friend  says  that  it  is  divine,  and  contains  some  of  Cymballini's  very  best 
work."  This  brings  out,  of  course,  an  expression  of  opinion  from  another 
amateur,  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  This  last  has 
heard  that  the  thing  is  **  veiy  poor  throughout,  and  is,  above  all,  a  mass 
of  plagiarisms."  Then  a  gentleman  well  up  in  the  history  of  music  takes 
the  (qyportunity  of  putting  in  his  contribution.  *^  There  was,"  he  remarks, 
in  a  good  loud  voice,  *'  an  opera  written  on  the  same  subject — as  you, 
Mn .  Jini^e,  will  doubtless  remember — by  Bellini ;  but  I  think  it  has 
seldmn,  if  ever,  been  performed  in  this  country.''  The  lady  referred  to 
repliea  that  *^  she  heard  it  once  at  Milan."  Is  there  not,  by  the  way, 
always  somebody  present,  in  all  societies,  who  has  assisted  at  a  per- 
formance  of  an  opera  which  no  one  else  has  heard,  and  always  at  Milan  ? 
"  She  heard  it  once  at  Milan,"  she  says :  **  thought  the  music  poor ;  but 
then  it  was  so  divinely  srmg, — ^Persiani,  then  in  her  best  time,  taking  the 
prineipal  part."  Such  talk  as  this  is  very  common.  It  is  so  common, 
indeed,  that  any  man  who  frequents  society  will  find  it  very  well -worth  his 
while  to  '*  get  up  "  music,  as  a  subject,  sufficiently  to  be  able  to  join  in 
such  diseuBsions.  It  is  compromising  to  the  reputation  of  a  professed 
talker  to  allow  even  one  single  subject  of  importance  to  be  discussed  by 
a  company  of  which  he  forms  one  without  his  contributing  something 
totlietalk. 

A  eoaversation  of  the  sort  here  described  will  sometimes,  out  of 
dslarenoe  to  some  foreigner  who  happens  to  be  present,  be  carried  on 
in  the  Freneh  language;  and  the  mention  of  this  circumstance  brings 
us  to  the  consideration  of  another  important  qualification  which  a  good 
talker  should  certainly  possess.  He  should  be  a  linguist.  He  should 
have  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  tiie  German  and  Itahan  languages,  and 
should  be  a  glib  French  scholar  as  well.  How,  otherwise,  will  he  feel 
on  an  occasion  when,  for  the  reason  just  given,  the  French  idiom  is 
employed  by  the  eompany  as  the  medium  of  inter-communication  ?  How 
will  he  feel  when  the  good  stoiy  is  told,  the  point  of  which — if  not  the 
whole  story — is  given  in  Italian  ?     He  will  make  desperate  eflbrts  to 
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appear  to  understand.  He  will  watch  those  more  fortunate  persons 
present  who  do  understand,  in  order  to  take  his  cue  from  them.  When 
he  sees  them  laugh  he  will  laugh  too,  hut  in  a  shahhy  and  underhand 
way  which  takes  nohodj  in.  It  is  a  grave  question  whether  it  is  ever 
possihle  to  take  any  one  in  in  this  way ;  whether  any  man  can  make 
others  helieye  that  he  is  enjoying  a  joke  when  he  does  not  see  it,  or  that 
he  understands  a  story  when  he  has  not  the  least  idea  what  it  is  about. 
The  writer  of  these  words  has  seen  this  thing  tried  frequently,  and  has 
even  himself  attempted  it  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  has  never  known 
such  unworthy  strivings  to  be  attended  with  any  measure  of  success. 
Few  of  us  are  unacquainted  with  that  story  in  which  the  Italian  guide 
plays  such  an  important  part,  and  the  whole  point  of  which  turns  upon 
that  individual's  facetious  reply  to  a  remark  of  his  patron's :  ^* '  Corpo 
di  Bacco ! '  the  fellow  exclaimed,"  says  the  story-teller,  and  then  the 
fim  follows. 

The  number  of  subjects  on  which  a  talker  must  be  well  informed,  if  he 
hopes  to  rise  to  any  distinction  in  his  profession,  is  undoubtedly  very 
gc^at.  Nothing  has  as  yet  been  said  about  politics ;  yet  in  these  it  is 
necessary  that  he  should  be  thoroughly  well  up,  or  what  becomes  of  him 
in  certain  circles  when  the  ladies  leave  the  dining-room,  and  the  inevitable 
pompous  talk  begins  ?  And  the  discussion  of  political  topics,  and,  indeed, 
of  others  which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  news  of  the  day, 
is  in  these  days  a  much  more  difficult  thing  than  it  used  to  be  in  the 
good  old  period,  when  a  man  might  talk  Timesy  and  yet  get  listened  to  and 
believed  in.  People  will  not  have  The  Times  at  second-hand  now ;  and  a 
statement  prefaced  with  the  established  old  formula,'  ''I  see  by  the 
evening  paper,"  stands  little  chance  of  being  favourably  received.  To 
get  listened  to  in  the  present  day,  you  must  have  something  to  say  which 
you  have  got  from  some  private  source.  Your  ''political  intelligence" 
must  have  reached  you  from  somebody  so  high  in  office  that  you  only 
mention  him  as  ''  the  person  who  knows  more  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  than  any  other  man  in  England."  Your  Boyal  Family 
anecdote  must  have  come  from  Gold  Hearth -broom,  or  Silver  Tongs, 
or  some  other  officer  in  equally  high  position  about  the  Court.  If  you 
have  some  startling  information  to  give  about  the  Suez  Canal,  or  the  Mont 
Cenis  Tunnel,  it  must  be  through  Piston,  C.£.,  that  you  received  it; 
while,  if  you  have  anything  to  say  about  the  Abyssinian  e]q>edition,  it  must 
be  something  which  you  heard  at  the  War  Office  ''  this  very  aftemo<m." 

And  besides  all  this  knowledge  of  politics  and  history,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  of  living  languages  and  dead  classics,  of  art  and  science,  a 
man,  to  be  a  thorou^y  useful  and  reliable  talker,  should  know  at 
least  a  httle  about  a  great  many  other,  and  perhaps  smaller  matters, 
which  he  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  called  upon  to  deal  with 
conversationally.  We  have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  what  it  behoves  a 
man  to  know  in  order  that  he  may  acquit  himself  creditably  as  what  may 
be  called  a  metropolitan  talker ;  but  this  is  not  enough.     He  must  be  a 
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proficient  in  eoontry  talk,  as  well  as  town  talk.  He  mast  be  able  to  treat 
of  horses  and  dogs,  of  game  and  partridges,  and  to  discuss  the  relative 
merits  of  breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders;  and  when  the  inevitable 
after-dinner  stories  of  the  eccentric  neighbouring  squire,  and  what  he  said 
to  the  Duke  g(  B.  when  that  nobleman  shot  the  squire's  favourite  pointer, 
or  what,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  said  when  he  was  put  in  a  comer 
of  the  plantation  which  did  not  suit  him — ^when  stories  of  this  type  begin 
to  circulate,  then  must  our  talker  also  be  ready  with  his  anecdote  of  an 
appropriate  kind.  He  should  have,  moreover,  a  good  knowledge  of 
Swedes,  and  at  least  a  smattering  upon  the  subject  of  mangold- wurzel ; 
should  know  the  price  of  land,  by  the  acre,  in  the  different  counties  of 
England;, and  the  relative  value  of  labour  in  Dorsetshire  and  Northum- 
beriand. 

I  am  giving  but  a  mere  outline  of  what  it  is  requisite  for  a  man  to 
know  who  intends  to  be  a  talker.  To  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the 
branches  of  knowledge  in  which  he  ought  to  be  well  and  thoroughly 
grounded  would  occupy  an  amount  of  space  in  these  pages  which  I  should 
not  have  the  courage  to  ask  for.  Truly  it  is  an  arduous  career  to  enter 
on,  this  of  a  talker.  How  many  things  a  man  must  do,  how  many 
places  he  must  go  to,  how  much  he  must  undergo,  in  order  to  talk  well ! 
Are  we  not  all — even  such  of  us  as  have  not  the  ambition  of  reaching  any 
very  high  distinction  in  this  way — are  we  not  all  influenced,  in  many  of 
our  proceedings,  by  this  desire  to  have  something  to  talk  about  ?  Do  we 
not  often  act  contrary  to  our  strongest  inclinations  with  this  object? 
There  are  books  which  everybody  is  reading,  and  which,  though  they  fail 
to  interest  us,  we  read  also,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  join  in  the 
conversation,  when  the  books  in  question  are  under  discussion.  There 
are  plays  which  we  don't  want  to  see,  operas  which  we  don*t  want  to  hear, 
parties  which  we  don't  want  to  go  to,  exhibitions  of  various  kinds  which 
we  don't  want  to  attend,  concerts  which  weary  us,  and  lectures  which  bore 
ns — at  all  of  which  we  assist  in  order  that,  when  the  inevitable  question, 
"  Have  you  seen  such  a  picture  ?  "  or,  *'  Have  you  heard  such  an  opera  ?  " 
is  pnt  to  us,  we  may  be  able  to  launch  forth  into  criticism  on  the  picture 
or  opera  in  question,  and  give  an  opinion  on  the  relative  merits  of  each. 
I  hare  no  doubt  as  to  the  large  influence  of  this  motive  on  a  considerable 
section  of  man  and  woman  kind.  Do  we  not  often  see  at  a  concert— when 
the  fierce  amateur  with  spectacles  is  following  every  note  of  some 
fiivonrite  composition  in  the  music-book,  and  drilling  it  in  with  joy— do 
we  not  see  many  persons  present,  whose  wandering  looks  and  impatient 
gestures,  prove  that  this  musical  treat  is  hardly  a  treat  to  them,  and  whose 
every  ^ance  and  every  action  give  one  the  impression  that,  upon  the 
whole,  they  would  prefer,  at  that  moment,  being  anywhere  else  in  this 
habitable  world  than  at  the  Hanover  Square  Booms  ?  And  again,  when 
some  ponderous  volume,  treating  perhaps  of  some  equally  ponderous 
■object,  is  being  *'  much  talked  about,"  do  we  not  often  see  an  unfortunate 
-nMm  i^wnding  hour  after  hour  of  the  day  in  company  with  this  big  book, 
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in  order  that  he  or  she  may  have  sopaething  to  say  conoeming  it :  carrying 
it  about  from  place  to  place,  trying  it  now  on  the  sofa  in  the  drawing- 
room,  now  in  the  leather  chair  in  the  library,  and  again  under  the  trees 
in  the  garden,  but  always  ready  to  lay  it  down  on  the  smallest  provocation 
— a  child  entering  the  room  with  a  demand  for  pencil  and  paper,  or  a 
robin  darting  about  among  the  cedars  on  the  lawn  ? 

£very  science  has  its  martyrs,  and  such  persons  as  those  above  alluded 
to  are  the  martyrs  to  this  one  of  ours.  Martyrs  they  are  unquestionably, 
since  -they  endure  tortures  for  the  sake  of  their  cause.  We  have  already 
taken  note  of  the  sonata  penalty,  and  observed  how  acute  is  the  distress 
which  it  inflicts  upon  some  persons  bom  with  certain  deflciencies  of  ear 
and  taste.  Yet  this,  or  the  evening-party  infliction, — someti^s  a  very 
severe  torment  indeed,  the  victim  being  exposed  to  a  most  extreme  anf 
insupportable  degree  of  heat,  and  at  the  same  time  subjected  to  a  very 
acute  and  painful  amount  of  pressure,  resembling  the  peine  forte  et  dun 
of  former  times, — these  sufferings,  and  many  more  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  enlarge  upon  here,  the  faitMul  will  sustain  cheerfully,  with  the  sole 
object  before  them  of  accumulatmg  matter  on  which  it  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  exercise  their  talking  powers  when  the  proper  time  comes. 


XIII.— The  Same. 

In  most  of  those  Manuals  of  Instruction,  Guides,  and  Hand-books,  which 
are  published  from  time  to  time  with  the  ostensible  object  of  teaching 
men  and  women  how  to  practise  some  art  or  handicraft  in  which  they 
desire  to  excel,  the  student  is  bidden  to  watch  carefully  the  proceedings  of 
some  eminent  professor  of  the  said  art  or  handicraft,  and  to  imitate  the 
same  as  closely  as  may  be.  This  counsel  is  indeed  common  to  all  such 
books,  whether  the  art  whose  principles  they  teach  be  that  of  throwing  a 
fly,  or  handling  a  cue,  or  painting  a  landscape  from  nature.  **  You  will 
learn  more,"  say  the  compilers  of  these  treatises,  "  by  observing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  an  able  and  practised  performer  for  half  an  hour,  than  by 
theorizing  for  a  week  on  end."  Truths  arrived  at  by  universal  consent 
are  much  to  be  respected.  Who  is  the  writer  of  these  chapters  that  he 
should  set  himself  up  against  other  compilers  of  hand-books  ?  He  does 
not  attempt  to  do  so.  Let  him,  then,  also  recommend  this  practice  which 
is  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  teachers  of  all  kinds,  to  the  diligent  talk- 
student,  and  beg  him,  when  he  meets  with  a  great  talker,  to  observe  him 
with  a  watchful  and*  discriminating  eye,  noting  his  manners  and  customs, 
with  the  view  of  arriving  at  the  principles  of  action  on  which  they  are 
based.  The  manners,  by  the  way,  of  a  great  talker  are  not  always  of  the 
politest.  He  is  commonly  overbearing,  and  not  unfrequently  even  rude. 
He  is  apt  to  interrupt  and  cut  short  other  conversationalistB  ;  and  declines, 
for  the  most  part,  to  hear  what  they  have  got  to  say.  Leaving,  then,  the 
manners  of  the  great  talker  out  of  the  question,  and  getting  on  to  bii 
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ensioius,  which  will  be  more  profitable  as  a  matter  of  study,  we  shall 
find: — 

1.  That  it  is  his  costom  to  goard  very  carefully  against  waste. 

Any  man  who  aspires  to  be  a  good  talker  must  be,  above  all 
things,  ciM^eful  and  discreet  in  this  particular.  He  must  never,  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  previous  chapter,  spoil  a  promising  sulyeet  by  intro- 
doeing  it  at  a  time  when  it  will  not  get  listened  to,  or  waste  a  good 
thing  upon  a  person  who  is  unworthy  to  receive  it.  He  must  not, 
for  instance,  throw  away  a  new  story,  or,  indeed,  any  statement  or 
piece  of  description  which  happens  to  be  new,  upon  some  unimportant 
member  of  the  company  in  which  he  finds  himself — some  poor  relation  or 
obscure  guest.  For  such  persons  any  ancient  wares  which  the  talker 
happens  to  have  by  him — soiled  articles  or  damaged  goods  of  last  season 
— ^will  do  perfectly  well,  aod  it  would  be  folly  and  waste  to  set  before  them 
the  novelties  which  are  wanted  for  their  betters.  To  produce  a  conversa- 
tional tit-bit,  again,  of  a  really  relishable  quality,  at  a  wrong  moment, 
would  be  an  unpardonable  act  of  extravagance  and  wasteftUness.  No 
man  in  his  senses,  for  instance,  would  think  of  saying  a  good  thing,  or 
entering  upon  a  promising  narration,  in  the  drawing-room  before  dinner. 
A  talk^  who  knows  what  he  is  about  will  remember  how  much  more 
yaluaUe  the  tit-bit  in  question  will  be  later  in  the  evening,  and  will,  with 
that  self-control  which  must  always  characterise  him,  check  himself  in 
time.  He  must  have  a  care,  though,  that  the  anecdote,  statement,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be,  which  he  thus  defers  publishing,  does  not  escape 
hu  memory  altogether.  Examplea  of  this  sort  of  forgetfulness  mi^^t 
easily  be  quoted.    They  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

Gontimung  our  observation  of  the  customs  of  a  professed  talker,  we 
shall  observe : — 

2.  That  he  commoiJy  speaks  in  a  loud  tone  of  voice,  and  rarely  or 
never  addresses  the  person  who  happens  to  sit  next  him. 

This  partieular  oharacteristie  of  the  **  subject  of  our  remarks  '*  is  a  veiy 
spedal  one  indeed.  Truth  to  say,  it  seems  on  reflection  as  if  this  power 
ol  talking  aeross  a  table  was  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  real  talker. 
The  man  who  merely  earwigs  his  partner  can  hardly  be  said  to  deserve 
this  proud  titie.  He  only  keeps  up  a  muttered  conversation  with  the 
peri<m  next  him — a  comparatively  easy  achievement,  of  small  value  from 
a  soeial  point  of  view.  He  is  just  better  than  the  confirmed  taciturn,  who 
reaiaine  utterly  qpeeohless,  and  that  is  all.  It  would  be  sacrilege  to 
mention  him  in  the  same  breath  with  the  great  creature  who,  addressing 
some  individual  seated  at  a  distance  of  at  least  fifteen  feet  in  a  diagond 
line,  says,  <'By-the-by,  Silvertongue,  there  was  rather  a  curious  thing 
happened  after  you  went  out  of  court  to-day;'*  or,  ''Did  you  hear, 
Ifn.  Jones,  of  the  extraordinary  behaviour  of  your  littie  protegee  at  the 
eoneeri  at  Dudley  House  ?" 

Speeeh  of  this  sort,  delivered  in  a  key  sufficientiy  loud  to  be  audible 
above  the  clatter,  which  aoeompanies  the  serving  of  dinner  even  in  the 
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best  regulated  households,  marks  the  truly  great  master  whose  perform- 
ances are  really  worth  studying.  Of  course,  the  beginner  cannot  expect 
to  be  able  at  once  to  emulate  the  achievements  of  this  professor,  and  to 
execute  this  difficult  diagonal  business  at  a  first  trial.  Still,  he  should 
always  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  what  he  has  got  to  aim  at — that  this  is 
what  he  must  come  to  at  last — and  that  he  can  never  hope  to  be  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  a  successful  talker,  till  he  is  able  to  hold  his  own  in  a 
conversation  in  which  all  sorts  of  distant,  as  well  as  near,  contributors 
take  part. 

Proceeding  methodically  with  our  observations,  we  find  : — 

B.  That  the  habitual  and  practised  talker  does  not  skip  rapidly  from 
subject  to  subject,  but  exhausts  each  one  thoroughly  before  he  goes  to 
another. 

Of  all  the  precepts  which  the  conversational  aspirant  should  **  grapple 
to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel,"  this  one,  that  he  must  not  abandon  a 
subject  once  started  till  it  is  utterly  and  entirely  used  up,  is,  I  think,  the 
most  important.  It  lies  at  the  root  of  all  success  in  talking.  By  adhering 
to  this  principle,  a  man  of  very  moderate  natural  gifts  will  go  further,  in 
the  long  run,  than  a  much  more  richly  endowed  personage  who  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  abiding  by  this  golden  rule.  An  inefficient  and  incapable 
talker  is  always  discursive,  and  darts  from  one  subject  to  another,  as  if 
.  the  supply  at  his  disposal  was  unlimited.  He  deals  with  his  subjects, 
indeed,  as  an  indiscreet  concocter  of  lemonade  does  with  the  lemons 
with  which  he  operates,  giving  one  after  another  a  hasty  squeeze  and  then 
throwing  them  away,  instead  of  completely  exhausting  each  lemon  with 
fierce  hand-pressure,  and  then  putting  it  into  a  lemon-squeezer  to  extract 
the  uttermost  drops.  The  discreet  talker  acts  thus  with  his  conversa- 
tional lemons.  Drop  by  drop  he  causes  the  garrulous  juice  to  exude,  and 
then,  as  it  becomes  necessary,  subjects  each  of  them  to  such  an  extreme 
high  pressure  as  will  bring  out  any  remaining  virtue  which  may  still  be 
capable  of  elimination.  The  importance  of  proceeding  upon  this  principle 
cannot  possibly  be  overrated.  The  exhaustive  system  is  the  only  one  on 
which  the  slightest  reliance  can  be  placed,  as  those  who  try  to  act  upon 
any  other  will  find  to  their  cost. 

Let  us  try  to  make  this  matter  more  clear  by  an  example.  Suppose 
that  you,  a  diligent  cultivator  of  the  art  of  talking,  go  out  to  dinner  on 
St.  Swithin's  day,  which,  as  the  festival  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  London 
season,  is  a  likely  enough  thing  to  happen  :  of  course  you  will  ask  your  next 
neighbour  if  she  believes  in  the  popular  superstition  connected  with  the 
day,  and  equally  of  course,  in  these  enlightened  days,  she  will  reply 
that  she  does  not.  Now  here  comes  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
that  conversational  perseverance  of  which  such  fiavourable  mention  has 
just  been  made.  The  imperfectly  instructed  talker  would  very  likely 
abandon  St.  Swithin  at  this  point,  and  go  o£f  to  something  else — ^the 
opera,  the  horticultural  fete,  or  what  not.  But  you  who  are  better  taught 
w^l  not  act  in  this  improvident  fashion.    You  will,  to  begin  with,  cleave 
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irith  desperate  ienaciiy  to  the  radimentary  parts  of  your  subject.    You  will 

adhere,  as  long  as  the  thing  is  possible,  to  the  saint  himself ;  yon  will 

speculate  as  to  who  St.  Swithin  was,  or  how  the  superstition  belonging  to 

the  day  can  have  originated.     You  will  remark  that  most  likely  there  was 

some  amount  of  practical  foundation  for  it, — that  persons  who  were  in  the 

habit  of  watching  the  weather  had  observed  that  it  very  often  rained  about 

the  middle  of  July,  and  that,  when  it  did  rain  at  that  time,  there  was 

wdiuarity  a  long  continuance  of  bad  weather.     Some  practical  considera* 

ti<Hi  of  this  sort,  you  will  say,  was  generally  to  be  found  at  the  root  of  most 

o(  these  queer  fancies.     The  origin  of  the  superstition  thus  disposed  of, 

jou  will  naturally  turn  from  St.  Swithin's  days  in  general  to  this  present 

St.  Swithin'8  day  in  particular,  and  initiate  a  discussion  on  the  weather. 

Had  it  rained  in  the  course  of  the  day  ?     Surely  not.     **  Yes,*'  replies 

your  neighbour,  ''  there  were  a  few  drops  in  the  morning."     You  express 

nirprise.     You  had  not  observed  anything  of  the  kind.     You  suppose  then 

that  "  we  are  in  for  it,  for  forty  days.     Six  weeks*  rain,  what  will  people 

do  ?"    It  might  be  imagined  now  by  uninitiated  persons  that  here  was  an 

end  of  the  business  ;  but  it  is  not  so.     St.  Swithin  is,  after  all,  only  a  part 

of  your  subject,  which  is  in  reality  superstition  in  the  abstract.     So  when 

the  saint  himself  is  squeezed  dry — no  pun  is  intended — ^you  can  go  off  to 

other  superstitions,  and  discuss  them,  one  by  one,  at  your  leisure*    You 

eaa  ask  your  companion  whether  she  really  believes  that  Friday  is  an 

unlucky  day,  and  whether  she  objects  to  being  one  of  thirteen  at  table. 

More  speculations  follow  concerning  these  superstitions,  which  with  carefdl 

management  prove  to  be  as  suggestive  as  St.  Swithin  himself,  so  that  this 

one  subject  and  its  natural  ramifications  will  serve  to  keep  you  afloat  from 

the  thoe  of  sitting  down  to  soup,  till  the  moment  when  the  game,  or 

rather,  as   there   is   no  game  in   season  on  St.  Swithin*  s  day,  till  the 

inevitable  ducks  and  green  peas  begin  to  circulate. 

Or  suppose  that  our  model  talker-  is  in  his  place  at  the  dinner-table 
on  the  occasion  of  another  important  anniversary,  occurring  at  a  time  of 
year  far  removed  from  the  period  of  the  St.  Swithin  festival, — suppose 
that  he  is  dining  out  on  Guy  Fawkes  day,  what  use  will  he  make  then  of 
his  opp(»rtunities  ?  He  will  begin,  probably,  with  a  piece  of  description. 
He  has  had  occasion  to  go  into  the  City  that  morning,  and  in  one  of  the 
by-stroets  through  which  his  road  lay,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  great 
stuffiBd  figure  with  a  black  face  and  hideous  goggle-eyes,  and  in  all  respects 
very  unlike  the  usual  guy.  The  name  of  *^  Theodore  *'  was  written  on  a 
banner  carried  in  front  of  tiiis  monster.  <*  Curious,  wasn*t  it  ?  *'  says  our 
adept ;  and  then  he  goes  on  to  give  his  opinion  that  the  time  is  coming 
wh^i  this  anniversary  will  he  habitually  taken  advantage  of  by  the  public 
as  an  opportunity  of  gibbeting  any  particular  individual  who  happens  to 
be  unpopular  at  the  moment,  and  when  the  original  legend  belonging  to 
the  day  will  be  entirely  lost  sight  of.  After  this,  he  will  of  course  proceed 
to  remark  how  wojiderful  it  is  that  the  story  has  been  remembered  so  long 
as  it  has,  and  to  speculate  on  the  reasons  which  have  kept  its  memoiy 
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alive.  The  name,  he  thinks,  has  something  to  do  with  it,-^a6h,  in  fiwjt : 
it  is  short,  easily  remembered,  pronounced  without  difficulty.  If  it  had 
been  a  Gualterio  della  Mirandola,  or  a  Hildebrand  von  Klingenspohr,  who 
had  placed  those  barrels  of  gunpowder  under  the  Parliament  Houses,  he 
would,  in  either  case,  have  been  forgotten  long  ago.  Guy  Fawkes,  on  the 
other  hand,  seems  a  name  specially  adapted  to  the  British  larynx,  just  as 
the  %ure  ordinarily  associated  with  the  name  is  suited  to  British  notions 
of  what  is  funny.  And  here  our  talker  will  probably  become  facetious, 
and  give  a  comic  description  of  the  real  original  old-fashioned  guy,  with 
the  helpless  legs  and  the  feet  always  turned  the  wrong  way,  with  the 
bundle  of  matches,  and  the.  time-honoured  lantern.  These  pleasantries, 
if  our  professor  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  by  him  a  neighbour  who  is 
both  unsophisticated  and  easily  amused,  will  serve  to  while  away  much 
time,  and  to  defer  the  moment  when  it  shall  become  necessary  to  move  on 
— not,  indeed,  to  a  new  subject — ^but  to  a  new  section  of  the  old  one  : 
such  as  the  tendency  of  mankind  to  express  its  feelings  by  contriving 
artificial  representations  or  effigies  of  those  persons  for  whom  it  may  have 
conceived  a  hatred  or  an  admiration,  burning  or  hanging  the  first  with 
circumstances  of  ignominy,  and  distinguishing  the  last  with  a  pretence  of 
honourable  burial  and  funeral  processions. 

It  would  be  to  some  such  variations  as  this  that  the  discreet  talker 
would  diverge  at  last  fi^om  his  original  or  GnyFawkes  theme,  keeping 
close  to  it  still,  however,  discoursing  on  the  favour  with  which  the  name 
of  Guy  seems  to  be  regarded  by  the  novelists  of  our  day,  discussing  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  chaise- d-porteurs  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ance, and  only  at  an  advanced  period  of  the  entertainment  getting  so  far 
from  the  subject  first  introduced,  as  to  touch  lightly  on  fireworks  and  bon- 
fires generally.  By  this  time  it  will,  j)erhaps,  be  as  well  to  have  some- 
thing else  ready.  And  that  something  else,  let  me  add,  is  pretty  sure  to 
turn  up ;  for  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  the  talk  is  fairly  set  going, 
and  the  winning  game  is  always  an  easy  one  to  play. 

And  now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  reverse  case — ^the  case  of 
that  misguided  and  ill-advised  talker  who  neglects  this  precious  and 
economical  system  of  subject-squeezing,  and  who  treats  the  different  topics 
at  his  disposal,  as  the  Government  officials  do  their  quill  pens,  using  them 
once  only,  and  then  throwing  them  aside  as  worthless.  This  talker,  whose 
example  is  here  held  up  as  a  warning  to  the  sagacious,  will — ^to  return  to 
our  first  example — begin  his  conversation  on  the  15th  of  July,  just  as  out 
other  and  more  skilful  practitioner  did,  with  the  St.  Bwithin's  legend, — but 
with  what  different  result !  As  soon  as  he  has  made  the  discovery  that 
his  neighbour  is  incredulous  concerning  the  popular  superstition,  instead 
of  seeing  in  this  very  condition  of  her  mind  an  opening  of  prodigious 
value  for  starting  an  ai^ument,  or  offering  an  explanation,  he  mutely  finds 
discouragement  in  this  expression  of  incredulity,  foolishly  drops  the  subjecti 
allows  a  pause  of  some  minutes  to  occur,  and  then  begins  afresh  by  asking 
the  unfortxmate  being  beside  him,  **  If  she  rides  in  the  Park  ?  "^  Nor  does 
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even  the  niteranoe  of  this  most  wretched  formnla  in  reality  senre  his  torn. 
Although  he  is  answered  this  time  in  the  affirmatiye,  such  reply  is  appa- 
rently just  as  disconcerting  to  him  as  the  negative  which  met  his  prcTioos 
St.  Swithin  question.  From  riding  in  the  Park  to  riding  in  general,  and 
thence  to  a  selection  of  anecdotes  of  that  nohle  animtd  the  horse,  one 
woold  imagine  would  be  a  natural  transition ;  nay,  a  man  who  knew  his 
business  would  be  able  to  bring  the  talk  from  such  a  starting-point  as  this 
to  other  kinds  of  riding,  such  as  dromedaiy-riding,  or  elephant-riding. 
But  our  conversational  spendthrift  attempts  nothing  of  the  sort.  Riding 
in  the  Parksuggests  nothing  to  him,  but  the  fact  that  he  had  found  this 
pastime  a  very  hot  one  on  that  particular  morning,  a  circumstance  which 
he  hastens  to  communicate  to  his  partner :  <*  Very  hot  there  this  morning," 
he  says,  and  then  this  theme  is  abandoned  like  the  last ;  and  ''  Did  you 
go  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  ?  *'  or  some  other  questkm  of  tiie  same  worfh, 
follows  in  another  detached  and  spasmodic  burst. 

Thoe  is  do  mistake  with  which  I  am  acquainted  so  entirely  and  finally 
ruinous  to  any  one  who  aspires  to  become  even  a  moderately  successfiil 
talker,  as  this  one  of  dancing  off  from  one  subject  to  another.  It  is  the 
great  danger  against  which  I  would  caution  the  talk-student.  It  is  the 
rock  ahead  on  which  a  light  should  bum  by  night,  and  on  which  a  bell 
should  sound  by  day,  to  warn  the  conversational  mariner  off. 


XIV.— The  Same. 

KEEPiKa  still  to  our  observation  of  the  habits  of  a  first-class  talker,  we 
shall  note, — 

4.  That  he  will,  to  some  extent,  prepare  his  talk  beforehand. 

Those  persons  who  live  temporarily,  or  permanently,  in  the  same 
house  with  a  professed  talker  will  remark  that  there  are  seasons  when  he 
will,  for  a  short  time — ^under  pretext  of  writing  letters,  or  engaging  in 
some  other  necessary  occupation — deny  himself  the  company  of  his  fellow- 
men,  and  seek  a  temporary  retirement.  Depend  upon  it,  when  our  con- 
versationalist thus  secludies  himself,  he  is  engaged  in  drawing  up  the  menu 
of  his  table-talk.  Of  course  he  does  not  do  this  in  an  elaborate  or  formal 
manner.  Sydney  Smith  once  drew  up  a  conversation-programme,  of  the 
fullest  kind,  for  some  young  friends  of  his  who  complained  to  him  that 
they  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  their  partners  when  engaged  in  quadrille- 
dancing.  Our  adept  does  not  go  so  far  as  this.  He  merely  makes  a  few 
mental  notes  of  subjects  suited  to  the  time  and  place.  **  The  rector  is 
coming  to  dinner  to-day,**  he  says  to  himself,  as  he  prowls  about  the 
village,  outside  his  friend's  park-gates.  "  Let's  have  a  look  at  the  church. 
Yes ;  I  see.  Main  part  of  the  building  early  English :  west  window  later, 
perpendicular.  What's  this  ? — a  doorway  stopped  up  I  cavity  in  the  wall 
close  by — ^looks  like  a  receptacle  for  holy-water.  Holy-water  m/f-side  the 
church  is  uncommon,  surely ;  that'll  do.    Here's  a  curious  old  monument, 
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too.  Family  on  their  knees — descending  scale.  Father  and  moiher» 
grown-np  and  growing-np  children  of  different  sizes,  down  to  smaU  boj 
and  girl  at  the  hack.  Inscription  illegible — ask  about  it."  Sometimes  oar 
diligent  friend  gets  other  people  to  assist  him  in  making  his  preparations, 
they  being  all  tiie  time  profoundly  ignorant  of  what  he  is  at.  ''Sir  John 
Duckfield  coming  here  to-day ,  ain*t  he  ?  "  he  inquires  of  his  host.  **  Norfolk 
man  is  he  ?  what  part  of  the  county  ?  "  He  is  informed  that  Sir  John*s 
estates  are  near  the  **  Broads  "  on  the  east  coast.  **  Oh,  yes,  IVe  heard/' 
he  goes  on.  ^*  Great  place  for  wild-fowl,  isn't  it  ?  Wild-fowl  and  decoys, 
and  snipe-shooting — ^that  sort  of  thing  ?  "  Such  questions  as  these  he  will 
put  quite  carelessly,  but  rely  on  it,  they  are  not  asked  without  intention. 
The  wild-ducks  and  the  decoys  will  be  heard  of  again  at  dinner-time  when 
the  Norfolk  squire  arrives,  and  perhaps  our  friend  will,  in  the  meantime, 
just  drop  into  the  library  for  half-an-hour,  and  have  a  look  at  Bewick.  He 
visits  that  particular  apartment,  by  the  way,  not  unfrequently.  Allusions 
to  past  events  are  eminently  successftd  on  certain  occasions,  and  is  not 
the  Annual  Eegister  (me  of  those  books  which  no  gentleman's  libraiy  should 
be  without?  Here,  too,  the  more  modem  volumes  from  Mudie's  are 
garnered  up,  and  the  Reviews.  A  man  must  know  something  of  the 
literature  of  the  day  if  he  expects  to  acquit  himself  creditably  in  the 
talking  way. 

And  if  this  kind  of  preparation  is  necessary  for  a  professed  talker,  such 
as  this  one  just  quoted,  how  much  more  is  it  indispensable  to  the  inex- 
perienced and  unready  beginner  ?  Let  the  neophyte,  then,  by  all  means, 
as  occasion  serves,  get  himself  up  beforehand  for  his  conversational  duties. 
His  preparation  need  not,  after  all,  be  very  elaborate.  Sometimes,  if  he 
is  pushed  for  time,  a  rapid  mental  act,  which  can  even  be  engaged  in  while 
he  is  dressing  for  dinner,  will  do.  What  is  uppermost  in  people's  thoughts 
just  now  ?  he  will  say  to  himself,  as  he  ties  his  cravat.  And  then  he  runs 
over  in  his  mind  the  different  events,  public  and  private,  with  which  the 
world — or,  at  least,  that  section  of  it  to  which  he  belongs — ^is  at  that 
moment  occupied.  And  so  he  manages  to  secure  two  or  three  subjects 
which  will  do  to  &11  back  upon  in  case  of  emergency,  which  is,  after  all, 
the  essential.  Very  likely,  if  the  conversation  breaks  well  for  him,  he  will 
not  want  them.  Still  it  is  better  that  he  should  have  this  reserve  fund  by 
him,  if  only  because  it  gives  him  confidence, — ^the  quality,  of  all  others, 
which  a  talker  most  requires.  It  is  possible  that,  in  the  course  of  time, 
he  will  be  able  to  dispense  with  this  system  of  preparation,  which  is  most 
desirable,  the  preparing  conversation  beforehand  being  a  somewhat 
ignoble  act,  which  I  only  venture  to  inculcate  sah  rosa. 

There  is  no  doubt,  also,  that  it  is  possible  to  carry  this  system  of  pre- 
paring beforehand  for  possible  conversational  emergencies  too  &r.  There 
was  once  a  veiy  worthy  gentleman,  known  to  the  writer  of  these  chapters, 
who  always  took  care  to  have  something  by  him  ready  to  let  off  on  occasions 
of  chance  meeting  in  the  street ;  so  that  when  he  ran  against  you  suddenly  in 
Piccadilly  he  would  begin — almost  before  the  first  greetings  were  exchanged 
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— ''  There  is  a  report  printed  in  the  last  nmnher  of  the  Edinburgh  which 
gives  the  whole  of  the  figures  of  the  Begistrar*s  retoms  for  a  period  of  fonr 
years  from  last  March,  and  which  is  highly  interesting ;  "  or  he  would  ask 
jon  in  the  middle  of  Bond  Street  '<  if  jou  were  acquainted  with  the  theoiy 
just  issued  by  Professor  Startler,  that  everything  in  the  world — *  everything, 
the  very  stick  I  cany  in  my  hand  * — ^is  made  up  of  infinitesimal  atoms,  aU 
iQviaibley  and  all  perpetually  in  motion  ?  ''  Nay,  so  fax  did  this  good 
gentleman  carry  his  system  of  preparing  beforehand  for  these  chance 
meetings^  that  he  even  kept  by  him  little  speeches  adapted  to  special 
iodividoals  of  his  acquaintance,  and  to  no  others :  a  complimentary  word 
or  two  about  his  picture  at  the  Boyal  Academy,  for  his  friend  the  artist ; 
a  q[aestion  on  a  knotty  point  in  a  law  case  just  then  creating  considerable 
sensation,  for  the  barrister ;  or  a  criticism  on  his  last  lecture  at  the  Boyal 
Listitution,  for  the  professor.  No  doubt  it  is  a  grievous  business  when 
two  people,  each  in  a  preoccupied  state,  meet  one  another  in  the  street, 
and,  having  shaken  hands,  find  that  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  say, 
and  remain  entirely  speechless ;  or  worse,  say  things  better  left  unsaid, 
one  of  the  pair  so  meeting,  in  pure  awkwardness  and  embarrassment, 
ottering  some  statement  which  should  not  on  any  account  be  made,  blurting 
oat  some  secret,  or  making  some  allusion  which  is  very  painftd  to  the 
person  he  is  addressing,  and  which,  in  a  collected  moment,  he  would 
rather  cut  out  his  tongue  than  give  utterance  to ;  while  as  to  the  nonsense 
vbieh  those  sudden  meetings  occasionally  lead  men  to  talk — **  What,  are 
yon  in  town  ?  '*  or,  "  Aren't  you  gone  to  Paris  yet  ?  " — ^we  are  all  acquainted 
with  it  to  onr  cost.  Still,  melancholy  as  are  such  catastrophes,  I  yet  hold 
that  the  precautions  taken  by  my  friend,  to  secure  himself  against  midchances 
of  this  sort,  were  excessive  in  degree,  and  not  to  be  generally  recommended  ; 
and  more  especially  would  I  caution  the  reader  against  that  practice  of; 
preparing  beforehand  speeches  which  are  of  only  individual  application,  as 
it  is  Tery  easy  in  such  cases  to  make  some  great  mistake,  and,  in  a  con- 
fnsed  moment,  to  congratulate  (as  my  friend  once  did)  the  barrister  on  the 
success  of  his  picture,  and  the  artist  on  the  great  profundity  of  his  legal 
attainments. 

But  setting  aside  the  use  of  such  excessive  precautions  against  a 
conversational  break-down  as  those  which  we  have  last  considered,  there 
ffl  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of  preparation  for  what  is  coming  is 
good  for  those  who  feel  themselves  to  be  only  moderately  gifted  for  the 
encounter  which  takes  place  night  after  night  on  our  social  battlefield. 
Tes,  it  is  good  to  be  a  little  primed  beforehand.  See  how  the  public 
speaker  primes  himself  beforehand,  spending  the  morning  in  mastering 
the  statistics  of  the  charity,  whose  claims  he  is  to  press  in  the  evening,  or 
prowling  about  for  hours  among  the  pictures  on  the  Academy  walls,  on 
the  day  of  the  aimual  dinner,  in  order  that  he  may  make  some  graceful 
allusions  to  those  works  of  art  when  the  proper  time  comes.  This  is  hoW 
the  public  speaker  acts  iuvariably,  and  what  after  all  is  pubUo  speaking 
but  taOdng  on  a  large  scale.  It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
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yon  are  never  to  rest  contented  in  this  practice  of  preparing  yonr  talk. 
You  must  intend  ultimately  to  get  rid  of  it,  as  the  swinuner  does  of  the 
corks  "which  support  his  early  flounderings. 

And  now  a  few  words  as  a  sort  of  resume,  or  summing-up  of  the  main 
characteristics  of  this  great  talker  whose  conversational  proficiency  we 
have  heen  trying  so  hard  to  reduce  to  something  like  a  system.  To  hegin 
idthi  it  must  always  be  borne  in .  mind  that  this  illustrious  personage  is 
not  a  talker  with  a  speciality.  He  is  neither  the  story-teller,  nor  the 
describer,  nor  the  topicist,  nor  the  gossip  of  our  first  chapters.  He  is  not 
the  incessant  talker-— of  whom  something  perhaps  hereafter.  He  is  simpfy 
the  talker  par  exceUence^  the  man  at  the  top  of  the  conversational  tree, 
on  the  uppermost  round  of  the  conversational  ladder.  We  have  been  for 
some  time  trying  to  find  out  what  is  the  system  upon  which  a  great  genius 
of  this  sort  proceeds.  We  have  obserred  of  him  already  that  he  always 
times  what  he  has  to  say  with  discretion  and  judgment,  that  he  chooses  his 
audience — ^the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  his  speech — ^with  consummate 
care,  that  he  works  a  subject  thoroughly  while  he  has  it  in  hand,  not  flying 
discursively  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  that,  to  some  extent,  more  or 
less,  he  prepares  his  talk  befi)rehand.  There  is,  however,  more  than  ihis 
to  note  concerning  our  model  talker.  There  are  touches  of  something  akin 
to  genius  which  it  is  hard  to  set  down  in  black  and  white.  A  beginner  in 
our  art  will  sit  and  watch  a  man  like  this  with  wonder,  and,  if  he  happens 
to  be  of  a  weakly,  generous  temper,  with  admiration.  Full  of  wonder,  at 
any  rate,  he  observes  that  this  great  talker  has  a  prodigious  power  of 
hitting  on  the  right  thing  to  talk  about,  and  also  of  dealing  with  it  in  such 
fashion  that  what  he  says  gets  listened  to.  There  are  readable  books — 
books  that  one  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  through ;  and  there  is  bearable 
talk — ^talk  that  one  listens  to  gladly.  Such  is  the  talk  of  our  professor. 
He  knows  when  to  stop,  when  to  make  a  break,  when  to  interrupt  himself 
with  some  trifle,  lest  he  should  seem  to  perorate.  He  watches  his  audi- 
ence to  make  sure  that  he  is  keeping  them  in  hand.  He  feels  that  it 
requires  consummate  tact  to  know  when  to  drop  a  subject,  and  when  to 
persevere  with  it.  If  it  is  wearisome,  and  at  the  same  time  not  likely  to 
lead  to  anything,  he  will  let  it  go,  but  if — ^though  at  present  troublesome — 
he  sees  his  way  to  something  good  arising  out  of  it  by-and-by,  he  will 
persevere,  even  though  the  old  lady  opposite,  whose  means  entitle  her  to 
forget  her  manners,  should  yawn  in  his  face  a  hundred  tunes  more  openly 
than  she  does.  But  our  great  talker  is  seldom  wearisome.  He  has  a 
light  manner  of  handling  even  important  subjects — ^for  these  are  not  the 
days  of  elaborate  sentences  and  rounded  periods — and  can  be  £acetious,  too, 
at  the  right  moment,  returning  all  the  more  efiectively,  after  he  and  others 
have  indulged  in  this  vein  fireely,  to  his  original  subject  with  something, 
but  not  too  much  of  seriousness. 

Those  words,  <<  and  others,*'  in  the  last  sentence  remind  me  of  another 
element  in  the  proceedings  of  this  model  talker  which  must  not  be  fi)r« 
gotten.    He  always  takes  care  to  bring  in  other  members  of  the  com* 
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psDj  into  bis  talk.  Other  memberd — but  of  what  sort  ?  Well,  this  great 
talker  is  a  "  child  of  this  generation,  wiser  than  the  children  of  light/'  and 
m  this  as  in  other  things,  he  acts  jodioioosly.  He  always  takes  care  to 
e<Hieiliate  and  get  upon  his  side  any  really  dangerous  rival  whom  he  may 
see  at  table.  **  Yon,  my  dear  Seijeant  Bozfdz,  will  agree  with  n^e  in  this ;" 
or,  **  Yon  have  had  more  experience  in  such  cases  than  I  have,  what  is 
yonr  opinion  ?  "  There  are  some  people  in  most  companies  of  diners 
whom  it  is  most  desirable  to  conciliate^  and  some  concerning  whom  a 
sharp  practitioner  like  this  present  talker  feels  that  it  does  not  matter 
twopence  whether  they  are  conciliated  or  no.  The  representatiyes  of  the 
first  of  these  two  classes  are  chiefly  those  who  are  themselTes  talkers  of 
distinction.  Of  these  the  man  who  is  himself  distinguished  as  a  talker  is 
ordinarily  somewha^afraid.  He  knows  that  these  others,  who  are  in  the 
profession  too,  can  forward  or  retard  his  interests  if  they  think  proper. 
He  in  well  armed,  it  is  tme,  and  can  nse  his  weapons  well,  bnt  he  knows 
that  these,  his  confreres,  are  armed  too,  and  that  they  are  dexterous 
fencers,  and  will  certainly  take  an  opportnnity  of  pinking  him  if  in  any 
way  be  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  excite  their  displeasure.  These,  then,  far 
mofe  than  soch  members  of  the  society  as  may,  throng  the  possession  of 
mere  rank  or  riches,  occupy  a  position  of  importance,  he  manages  very 
careliBlly,  bringing  them,  as  has  been  said,  into  his  talk,  giving  them 
opportunities  of  themselves  holding  forth  in  their  turn,  and  listening  while 
tiny  do  BO  on  the  great  **  caw  me  and  I'll  caw  you  "  principle.  As  to  the 
others — those  who  don't  nuftter— our  Glendoveer  takes  no  heed  of  them. 
Bb  talks  through  them  and  over  them.  He  can  afford  to  be  rude  to  these, 
and  ci  course,  like  a  sensible  man,  he  is.  If  one  of  these  takes  heart  of 
grace,  and  actually  interrupts  him,  his  ordinary  plan  is  to  go  on  through 
such  interruption,  entirely  ignoring  it ;  while,  if  it  is  impossible  to  do  this 
without  risking  a  scene — ^whidi  would  be  ridiculous  and  is  therefore  to  be 
avoided — ^he  merely  waits  till  the  person  who  has  interrupted  him  has 
ceased  to  speak,  and  then,  without  even  looking  at  him,  or  in  any  way 
acknowledging  his  existence,  goes  on  again. 

Not  a  pleasant  person  this,  the  reader  will  say  perhaps,  not  a  good-natured 
person,  scarcely  a  commonly  courteous  person.  I  never  said  that  he  was. 
I  only  said  that  he  was  a  great  and  successful  talker.  Alas !  can  anybody 
who  is  to  be  really  successful  in  anything  be  altogether  amiable,  and  con- 
siderate, and  good-natured  ?  From  a  great  diplomatist  or  politician  in 
his  office,  to  a  great  beauty  in  her  ball-room,  can  any  one  achieve  a  high 
position  and  yet  be  entirely  urbane  and  kindly  ?  Would  not  the  first  of 
these,  if  too  amiable,  be  overwhelmed  with  office-seekers,  with  misunderstood 
geniuses,  with  crack-brained  idiots  generally ;  and  would  not  the  second, 
if  only  moderately  good-natured,  be  the  victim  of  all  the  conceited  little 
Knobs,  and  incapable  performers,  with  whom  eveiy  ball-room  is  tolerably 
well  supplied  ?  Is  it  not  necessary  to  put  others  down,  and  to  push  them 
aside,  if  you  would  rise  yourself?  Is  it  not  invariably  through  slaughter 
that  men  wade  to  thrones,  be  the  realms  over  which  such  thrones  dominate 
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of  what  sort — ^real  or  metaphorical — they  may  ?  At  all  events  it  is  so  with 
the  conversational  throne.  The  occupant  of  that  high  place  will  ordinarily 
be  found  to  have  reached  it  not  without  a  considerable  amount  of  social 
bloodshed,  while  he  retains  it  much  as  boys  do  the  position  of  *'  king  of 
the  castle,*'  by  ruthlessly  pushing  down  all  those  who  seek  to  ascend  the 
perch  on  which  he  is  mounted.  And,  after  all,  this  disregard  of  the 
interests  of  others  when  they  happen  to  clash  with  his  own,  this  truckling 
to  some  of  whom  he  is  afraid,  this  contempt  of  others  whom  he  can  afford 
to  despise — are  not  all  these  vices  simply  those  which  belong  to  conquerors 
of  every  kind,  and  does  not  our  successful  talker  share  them  with  a  great 
many  other  illustrious  persons  who  have  achieved  distinction  in  all  sorts  of 
ways  ?  At  any  rate,  he  is  not  wanting  in  good  qualities  to  set  against  his 
defects.  He  is  useful  in  his  generation,  courageous  and  diligent.  He 
takes  prodigious  pains  to  master  each  subject  of  the  day  as  it  comes  up. 
Indeed,  his  life  is  one  of  continual  effort  from  morning  till  night,  and  some- 
times from  night  till  morning.  His  day's  work  is  by  no  means  over  when 
the  mere  business  part  of  it  is  terminated,  and  when  he  takes  his  seat  at 
the  dinner-table.  Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  the  real  town  man,  who 
lives  in  the  world,  can  ever  say  that  his  day's  work  is  over  till  the  moment 
comes  when  at  last  he  stands  by  the  side  of  his  bod,  with  the  extinguisher 
in  his  hand,  hovering  over  his  bed-room  candle.  Nay,  he  may  be  obliged 
to  suspend  his  purpose,  and  defer  his  repose,  even  at  such  a  supreme 
moment  as  this,  an  idea  entering  his  head  which  will  be  available  for  con- 
versational use  at  the  Kichmond  dinner  to-morrow,  and  which  must  be 
noted  down  before  the  extinguisher  finally  descends.  And  this  sort  of  life 
is,  after  all,  very  much  to  the  liking  of  a  man  like  this.  The  excitement  is 
necessary  to  him,  and  he  enjoys  himself,  perhaps,  as  much,  though 
not  in  the  same  way,  as  the  honest  bourgeois  who  unbuttons  the  lower 
fastenings  of  his  waistcoat  as  he  sits  do\vn  to  dinner,  and  says  to  the 
neighbour  with  whom  he  shares  his  meal :  <*  Now,  Jones  my  boy,  let's 
eiyoy  ourselves." 
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To  most  persons  it  most  appear  in  the  highest  degree  surprising  that  after 
the  years  and  money  which  have  heen  spent  in  experiments  npon  iron 
armour,  an  important  section  of  the  suhject  should  still  remain  imperfectly 
understood, — that  a  huge  continent,  so  to  express  it,  should  exist  to  this 
d&y  practically  unexplored.  Nevertheless  this  is  literally  the  case.  A 
few  adventurous  spirits  have  skirted  the  coasts  or  penetrated  a  short  way 
into  the  interior ;  hut  the  continent  remains  for  all  usefal  purposes  a 
terra  incognita.  The  fact  is,  that  our  attention  has  heen  almost  exclusively 
directed  towards  one  phase  of  the  suhject,  which,  we  have  at  last  realised, 
Ifj  no  means  comprises  the  whole.  The  application  of  iron  to  defensive 
pnrposes  has  two  sides :  one,  the  application  of  iron  to  the  defence  of  ships 
tnd  floating  batteries ;  the  other,  the  application  of  iron  to  the  defence  of 
forts  and  land  batteries.  Commonly  these  two  subjects  are  jumbled  up 
together,  whereas  in  truth  they  demand  separate  consideration,  and  a  very 
different  treatment.  They  have  their  points  of  contact,  but  their  paths 
lie  for  the  most  part  in  divergent  directions.  To  the  non-appreciation  of  this 
radical  difference  is  mainly  attributable  the  ignorance  which  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  defensive  application  of  iron  to  forts.  So  intent  have  we 
been  upon  mail-coating  our  ships,  so  persistently  have  our  principal 
experiments  been  directed  to  this  point,  that  the  complementary  subject  of 
mail-coating  our  forts  has  been  in  a  very  large  measure  lost  sight  of.  But 
the  deCsnce  and  attack  of  forts  are  essentially  different  from  the  defence 
and  attack  of  ships.*  The  quantity  of  iron  which  a  ship  can  carry  must 
always  be  limited ;  considerations  of  bulk  and  weight  here  come  into  play 
which  are  absolutely  of  no  account  in  the  case  of  forts.  A  ship  is,  before 
all  things,  required  to  float,  and  its  displacement  imposes  very  clearly 
defined  limits  as  to  the  weight  of  iron  which  can  be  defensively  applied  to 
it.  A  ship  of  war  is  also,  as  a  general  rule,,  required  to  be  a  sea-going, 
not  a  mere  harbour  vessel.  This  entails  certain  sea-going  properties,  to 
which  a  huge  mass  of  iron  stands  in  diametrical  opposition.  There  are 
stmctoral  difficulties,  too,  in  the  case  of  ships,  which  fetter  the  hands  of  the 
annonrer  in  a  troublesome  degree.  Finally,  a  ship  as  a  moving  object, 
necessarily  constructed  of  reasonable  solidity  and  compactness,  is  scarcely 
exposed  to  that  particular  form  of  attack  to  which  a  fort  is  peculiarly 
HMe.    That  is  to  say,  a  ship  of  average  strength  runs  Httle  chance  of 

*  Our  remarke,  as  a  whole,  have  reference  principally  to  iron-clad  ships,  as  they  at 
pi'Cie&t  exist,  not  neceesarily  to  monitors  and  strange  craft  of  the  futnre,  althongh 
TMBf  of  the  considerations  mnst  apply  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  floating 
defences,  however  constmcted. 
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being  battered  to  pieces  or  breached  by  a  series  of  heavy  adjacent  blows, 
or  by  salvoes  of  artillery.  If  the  ship  should  remain  stationary  in  action, 
or  be  surprised  at  anchor,  it  would  of  course  be  exposed  to  very  much  the 
same  conditions  of  attack  as  a  fort.  But  for  practical  purposes  we  may 
regard  a  war  vessel  as  a  moving  object,  while  a  land  fort  is  essentially 
and  necessarily  a  fixed  defence ;  and  in  this  distinction  is  comprised  the 
main  difference  between  the  two.  This  distinction  at  once  limits  the 
appHcation  of  armour  to  a  ship,  while  in  the  case  of  a  fort,  it  enables  that 
limit  to  be  disregarded.  And,  as  a  moving  object,  even  in  the  present 
state  of  artillery  science,  is  no  easy  mark,*  it  follows  that  no  system  of 
attack  which  has  its  root  in  the  accurate  and  certain  deHvery  of  a  number 
of  shots  within  a  limited  area,f  is  to  be  relied  upon  against  shipping. 
Such  a  system  is  the  system  of  attack  by  '<  racking.*'  That  attack,  to  be  ' 
successfdl,  must  begin  and  end  with  prolonged,  concentrated  effect.  And 
knowing  as  we  do  how  much  battering  a  vessel  of  ordinary  structure  and 
even  average  stoutness  will  endure  before  the  general  fabric  is  yitally 
ii\jured,  we  may  elect  for  practical  purposes  to  disregard  the  racking 
attack  as  directed  against  iron-clad  ships  of  war.  The  alternative  and 
abstractedly  superior  method  of  attack  is  by  penetration,  and  the  distinct 
appreciation  of  this  fact  has  properly  governed  the  construction  both  of 
our  ships  and  of  the  ordnance  with  which  we  should  attack  the  ships  of 
our  enemies.  It  is  evident,  bioreover,  that  the  more  destructive  we  make 
the  effect  of  a  single  penetration,  the  nearer  shall  we  be  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  our  object.  To  depend  upon  destroying  a  vessel  by  riddling  it 
with  several  shot  would  be  open  to  nearly  the  same  objections — the  same 
in  kind,  at  least,  if  not  in  degree — as  it  would  be  to  rely  for  victory  npoo. 
the  destruction  of  the  vessel's  structure.  Both  systems  entail  hitting  the 
vessel  so  many  times  that  a  condition  is  imposed  in  either  case  which 
cannot  be  ensured.  Therefore  we  have  endeavoured  in -this  country  to 
apply  the  penetrative  attack  in  its  most  intense  and  expeditious  form.  If 
ona  projectile  can  do  the  work,  so  much  the  more  likely  is  it  that  the  work 
will  be  done.  It  is  indisputable  that  the  effect  of  a  single  shell  entering 
a  vessel  is  vastly  more  destructive,  vastly  more  fatal  and  demoralizing, 
than  any  efOect  which  is  likely  to  proceed  from  the  entry  of  a  single  shot. 
Indeed,  originally  (although  this  point  is  too  often  lost  sight  of)  ships  were 
armour-clad  to  keep  out  shell  rather  than  shot.  Therefore,  if  we  can 
succeed  in  introducing  shell  into  the  hull  of  an  enemy,  we  shall  be  so 
much  nearer  the  accomplishment  of  our  object  than  if  we  merely  succeeded 
in  effecting  an  entry  with  shot.     This  is  precisely  the  end  towards  which 

*  Although  the  accuracy  of  artillery  fire  has  been  largely  inereased  by  the  intro- 
duction  of  rifled  cannoD,  it  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sise  and  weight  of  the 
guns,  and  consequently  die  delay  in  training  them  upon  a  moving,  ever-reetlefla  object, 
have  increased  in,  perhaps,  a  greater  ratio ;  and  it  is  doabtfol  whether  the  total  result, 
as  against  such  a  moving  object,  is  not  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  of  aocnracy. 

t  To  obtain  racking  effect  the  blows  must  fall  together,  the  me  of  the  ship  is, 
therefore,  of  little  account  in  a  racking  attack. 
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iU  QQt  energies  have  been  directed.  We  are  not  content,  as  the  Americans 
a«e,  ta  riddle  a  ship  with  shot;  nor  are  we  Content,  as  the  Americans 
once  professed  to  be,  to  rely  npon  the  tedions,  probably  hopeless^  effect 
of  battering  the  vessel  to  pieces.  We  desire  to  do  onr  work  more  expo- 
ditioosfy,  more  completely,  and  more  certainly ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  , 
aim,  above  all  things,  at  nothing  short  of  the  highest  development  of  the 
penetrative  attack — ^the  snccessfal  application  of  shell-fire.  Conversely, 
onr  vessels  are  designed  specially  with  a  view  to  keeping  oat,  if  possible, 
the  shells  of  an  enemy. 

It  would  be  well  if,  in  respect  of  the  attack  and  defence  of  forts,  we 
acted  upon  principles  as  soond  and  as  well  defined.  The  conditions  here 
are  sensibly  different.  We  have  at  onee  a  stationary  object  of  attack  in 
place  of  a  moving  one ;  and  we  have  an  olject  which  will  bear  any  amount 
of  iron  that  we  can  afford  to  put  upon  it.  The  limit  here  is  the  limit 
imposed  by  considerations  of  economy  ;*  but  as  such  considerations  ought 
always  to  be  subordinated  to  efficiency,  we  may  fairly  r^ard  a  properly 
constructed  fort,  or  land  defence,  as  at  least  secure  against  perforation. 
Here,  then,  faJUmg  penetrative  effect,  we  must  fall  back  upon  the  racking 
attack ;  and  it  so  happens  that  this  is  the  very  attack  to  which  a  fort,  as 
a  fixed  object,  is  peculiarly  exposed.  It  is  very  much  more  easily  hit  than 
a  ship;  and  assuming  that  the  shots  can  be  delivered  with  sufficient 
aecoracy  to  strike  within  reasonable  proximity  of  one  another,  we  are  at 
once  assured  of  those  prin^ary  conditions  which  go  to  produce  racking  or 
battering  effect.  Moreover,  tiie  exposed  area  of -«n  iron  fort  being  small, 
nearfy  every  shot  which  strikes  it  will  add  its  effect  to  that  of  the  shot 
befSore  it.  In  short,  the  broad  distinction  which  exists  between  ships  and 
forts  in  this  matter  is  as  fbllows : — Ships  are  difficult  to  rack,  but  may 
generally  be  penetrated ;  forts  ought  to  be  invulnerable  to  penetration,  but 
are,  to  some  extent,  exposed  to  racking. 

We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  summarize  our  Utile  acquired 
knowiadge  on  the  iron  land  defence  question;  to  consider  our  present 
aetoal  position  with  regard  to  such  defenoes ;  and  to  indicate  the  nature 
of  iha  improvements  ^duch  we  conceive  must  be  applied  before  those 
defences  can  be  regarded  with  confidence  or  saiislaction. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  defensive  application  of  iron  to  land  forts 
has  never  been  properiy  or  fully  considered,  it  has,  off  and  on,  engaged 
the  attenticm  of  scientific  and  military  men  for  many  years.  The  first 
and  most  natural  protection  for  men  to  seek  was  a  protection  for  their 
own  bodies.  Such  a  protection  was  found  for  several  centuries  in  the 
body  armour  which  archaaologists  still  love  to  describe ;  and  the  prototype 

*  Tlie  diffbnadb  in  this  respect  between  ships  and  forts  was  well  expressed  by  the 
Special  Comniittee  on  Iron :— <<  WhMst  in  a  Mp  the  thickness  of  iron  must  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  and  bnojancjr  of  the  vessel,  th^  is  no  limit,  save  that  of  expeEnse, 
to  the  (piaatity  which  may  be  applied  to  the  construction  of  a  fort  $  and  in  the  latter 
ease,  the  question  resolyes  itself  into  this,  viz.,  what  is  the  least  expensive  mode  of 
appl^iiig  iron  in  9  form  which  will  afford  the  reqtiisite  degree  of  protection."' 
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of  the  Gibraltar  shield  is  to  be  fonnd  in  the  shields  which  the  warriors  of 
old  bore  before  them  in  battle.  Then,  as  now,  different  constractions  of 
armour  had  their  supporters  and  detractors.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  times 
when  only  leather  or  raw  hides,  and  such  like  rude  defences  were 
employed,  there  was  the  chain-armour  period  and  the  plate-armour  period ; 
and  we  can  fancy  the  busy  discussion  which  doubtless  raged  over  mail 
hoods  and  soUd  **  bassinets,"  over  helmets  with  flat  tops  and  helmets  with 
pointed  tops,  oyer  chain  suits  and  suits  of  armour  plate,  over  ''splinted" 
and  solid  breast-plates,  over  plain  and  ''articulated"  visors;  the  keen 
comparisons  between  the  cost  of  this  and  the  cost  of  that,  the  weights  of 
the  different  suits,  their  efficiency,  and  the  rest ;  just  as,  in  these  latter 
days,  we  do  battle  over  laminated  and  solid  plates,  over  flat-headed  and 
pointed  shot.  Then  came  the  time  when  the  advance  of  gnnneiy  smence 
reduced  armour  to  a  useless  incumbrance — a  time  which  it  is  not  impos- 
sible may  some  day  repeat  itself,  when  artillery  shall  reassert  so  decided  a 
supremacy  that  armour  shall  once  again  be  abandoned.  Passing  over  tho 
long  intervening  centuries  during  which  armour  was  laid  aside  by  every 
civilized  nation,  while  different  tactics  became  developed  and  new  methods 
of  warfare  were  contrived,  we  reach,  not  many  years  back,  the  period 
when  men's  minds  reverted  to  the  idea  of  meeting  the  new  missiles  with 
some  opposing  protection.  But  between  this  period  and  that  of  which  we 
have  spoken  there  was  this  characteristic  difference : — ^The  armour  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  applied  not  to  individuals,  but  to  men  and  materiel 
en  masse.  Our  armoured  "  men-of-war  "  are  men  no  longer,  but  huge 
vessels ;  our  shields  are  ponderous  defences,  the  cost  of  which  is  estimated 
in  thousands  of  pounds,  their  weight  in  tons.  Among  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  revival  of  iron  armour,  the  development  given,  about  the  dose 
of  the  last  century,  to  horizontal  ehell-flre  stands  conspicuous,  and  each 
fresh  step  in  artilleiy  advance  served  to  place  the  defences  which  had 
hitherto  served  at  a  greater  disadvantage.  In  1827  a  proposition  was 
made  by  an  officer  of  Engineers,  Mtgor-General  Ford,  to  use  a  material 
for  the  defence  of  forts  better  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day  than 
any  then  employed.  He  suggested  facing  masoniy  forts  with  bars  of 
wrought  iron  (fig.  1).  This  proposition  was  tested  in  the  same  year,  at 
Woolwich.  A  block  of  Dundee  stone,  6  feet  by  5  feet,  and  2  feet  thick, 
was  covered  with  1^-inch  wrought-iron  bars,  in  two  courses,  of  which 
the  under  layer  was  horizontal,  and  the  upper  vertical.  The  bars  were 
attached  by  turning  their  ends  over  the  flanks  of  the  stone  into  dove- 
tailed grooves.  Twenty  rounds  were  fired  at  this  structure  with  a  24- 
pounder  gun,  at  a  range  of  684  yards.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory. 
Nineteen  of  the  front  bars  were  broken,  and  five  of  the  inner  layer. 
Four  of  the  bars  were  entirely  broken  off;  and  the  stone  was  so 
pulverized  and  shaken  as,  in  the  words  of  the  committee,  "  to  render 
further  battering  unnecessary." 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  notice  how  many  elements  this  first  attempt 
to  apply  iron  to  land  defence  had  in  common  with  our  last  attempt  in  this 
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direction.  Both  consisted  of  successive  layers  of  wrought  iron,  breaking 
joint ;  the  difference  between  the  bars  of  hron  employed  in  the  one  and 
the  planks  used  in  the  other  being  a  difference  of  degree  rather  than  of 
construction;  both  defences  were  tested  with  guns  which  inadequately 
represented  the  artillery  power  of  the  day;  both  were  designed  by 
Engineer  officers  ;  and  both  failed. 


Kg.  1.-— SHOwnro  Structube  of  General  Ford's  Target,  Ain>  its  condition 

AFTER   THE   EXPERIMENT. 

After  the  flEulure  of  the  Ford  shield  no  attempt  of  the  sort  was  renewed 
until  1840,  although  **  considerable  progress  had  been  made  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  construction  of  iron  ships  for  the  mercantile  marine.**  In 
1840  the  Admiralty  instituted  some  fresh  experiments,  but  these  had  for 
their  object  less  the  application  of  defensive  armour  than  **  to  ascertain 
the  value  of  iron  as  a  material  of  construction  for  ships  of  war."  The 
French  were  the  first  practically  to  apply  iron  to  defensive  purposes,  and 
three  iron-clad  floating  French  batteries  were  engaged  at  Einbum  in  1855. 
In  the  preceding  year,  however,  some  important  experiments  had  been 
made  at  Portsmouth  with  4i-inch  plates  of  iron  opposed  to  82-pounder 
and  68-poundcr  guns — ^the  latter  of  which  seriously  damaged  the  targets, 
'*  cracking  the  plates  wherever  they  struck  and  driving  large  fragments 
into  the  backing."  In  1856  4-inch  plates  were  fired  at  at  Woolwich  with 
similar  results.  From  this  time  to  the  present  each  year  has  witnessed 
new  experiments  against  iron-plated  structures.     The  forming  of  targets, 
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infiniie  in  construotion,  has  proceeded  with  scarcely  any  mtermission  for 
about  twelve  years.  It  would  be  tedious  and  beside  our  purpose  to 
attempt  even  to  summarize  these  extensive  experiments.  But  it  is  well 
to  recognize  the  fact,  as  affording  a  starting  point,  that  about  1855-6 
we  became  thoroughly  ahve  to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  have 
striven  with  more  or  less  industry  at  its  solution  ever  since.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  progress  made  during  this  period  becomes  enormously 
simplified  if  we  confine  ourselves,  as  we  now  propose  to  do,  to  the  more 
important  experiments  bearing  upon  land  defence  only,  because  unfortu- 
nately, as  we  have  before  stato^,  our  attention  has  been  almost  exclusively 
concentrated  upon  t&e  use  of  iron  as  a  protection  for  ships. 

In  1858  rified  guns  were  first  brought  into  play,  and  the  conditions  of 
attack  and  defence  became  thereby  altered  and  complicated.  A  <'  special 
committee  on  iron-plates  and  guns  "  was  appointed  in  1859  (with  General, 
then  Colonel,  St.  George  as  president),  and  conducted  a  few  experi- 
ments. But  the  committee  was  prematurely  dissolved  in  the  spring  of 
1860,  before  it  had  had  time  to  elicit  any  useful  results.  About  this  period 
we  come  aci^oss  the  first  really  important  experiment  in  connection  with 
iron  forts.  A  target,  on  what  is  called  "  Thomcycroft*s  plan"  (figs.  2,  8), 
was  tested  by  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee.  This  target  consisted 
of  horizontal  bars  of  rolled  iron,  14  inches  thick  by  about  4  inches  deep, 
fitting  into  each  other  with  tongues  and  grooves,  and  fixed  together  by 

bolts  passing  vertically  through  the 
bars.  An  embrasure  was  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  target ;  and  the  whole 
was  bedded  in  brickwork.  The  result 
of  this  experiment  was  deemed  at  the 
time  to  be  so  satisfactory  that  it  was 
afterwards  repeated,  with  a  similar 
shield  and  with  similar  results.  At 
the  same  time  an  embrasure  with 
splayed  sides,  plated  with  wrought 
iron,  was  tested  and  unfavourably 
reported  upon. 

This  was  the  position  of  the  ques- 
tion when  the  Special  Committee  on 
Iron  (Sir  John  Hay,  president,)  which 
was  appointed  on  the  15th  January, 
1861,  undertook  its  investigation. 
Some  minor  deductions  had  been 
arrived  at,  and  the  Thomeycroft 
system  appeared  to  be  possessed  of 
some  merit ;  but  as  the  whole  of  fho 
experiments  made  up  to  this  time 
Fig.  2.  Section  op  had    been    carried    out   with    com- 

rHOB.vEvcRo,r'8  Sn«LD.  paratively  feeble  giuis,  and  as  rifled 
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artilleiy  had  now  acquired  an  eetabliahed  position  which  was  impra?ing 
daily,  and  as  the  small  amount  of  attention  which  the  subject  had 
reeeived  was  altogether  disproportionate  to  its  importance,  it  may  be 
s^  that  the  8^>ecial  Committee  on  Iron  found  little  that  was  really  useful 
made  to  their  hands.  Practioally  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  undertake 
the  investi^atian  ab  ovo ;  to  incite  suggestions  from  engineers  and  iron 
makers ;  to  sift  the  wheat  from  the  chaff;  to  establish  distinct  and  reliable 
pcinciples ;  and,  briefly,  to  say  how,  if  iron  was  to  be  defensively  applied 
at  all,  it  could  be  best,  most  economically  ^d  most  profitably  used, 
haying  regard  at  once  to  militaiy  and  mechanical  considerations. 


The  encouraging'results  of  the  trial  of  the  Thomeycroffe  shields,  and 
the  simplicity  and  economy  of  the  plan,  indAeed  the  committee  to  continue 
experiments  with  this  construction.  A  Thomeycrofl  shield,  composed  of 
bars  10  inches  thick,  was  fired  at  soon  after  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mittee. But  on  this  occasion  a  new  and  more  powerful  rifled  gun — a 
120-ponnder — ^was  brought  into  action  ;  a  gun  sm^,  indeed,  as  compared 
with  the  weapons  now  in  use,  but  more  powerful  than  any  gun  which  iron 
targets  had  up  to  that  time  been  required  to  withstand.  The  result 
was  unfavourable  to  the  Thomeyeroft  construction:  the  tongues  were 
sheared,  the  bars  fractured  and  displaced;  and,  generally,  ''such  an 
eflfectwas  produced  upon  the  target  as  to  show  that  it  was  incapable 
of  resisting  ihe  heavier  natures  of  ordnance  or  shot  above  100  lbs. 
in  weight." 
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A  target  of  a  different  constrnction  was  afterwards  designed  for  the 
committee  by  Mr.  Fairbaim,  one  of  its  members.  This  target  consisted 
of  5 -inch  vertical  armour-plates,  bolted  direct  on  to  an  iron  skin,  without 
any  wood  backing.  Subsequently,  a  similar  target,  with  4} -inch  plates, 
was  also  tested  (fig.  4).  The  results  of  these  experiments  were  most 
important.  In  the  first  trial  the  plates  of  the  target 
were  little  injured  even  by  the  120-pounder,  but  **  the 
fastenings  were  weak,  and  allowed  the  plates  to  be  dis- 
placed." Only  three  bolts  were  unbroken  upon  one 
side  of  the  shield ;  eight  bolts  were  broken  by,  a  single 
shot.  The  result  **  demonstrates,"  says  the  committee, 
"that  however  much  the  armour-plates  may  be  sup- 
ported by  direct  contact  with  a  rigid  backing  of  iron, 
and  however  desirable  it  may  seem  to  exclude  wood  or 
other  perishable  materials  from  them,  yet  the  concus- 
sion is  so  injurious  to  the  fastenings  of  a  ngid  structure  ^ 
thatf  in  the  present  state  of  our  knoidedge,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  recommend  the  abandonment  of  the  backing,'' 
This  important  deduction  touches  one  of  the  funda- 
mental points  in  connection  with  iron  defences,  and 
is  the  first  distinct  recognition  of  the  opposite  natiu>c  of 
the  two  systems  of  attack,  and  of  the  necessity  for 
rendering  an  iron  fort  as  invulnerable  to  racking  as  to 
penetration.  Taken  in  connection  with  a  subsequent 
experiment,  this  result  goes  far  towards  establishing 
the  disadvantages  of  a  rigid,  however  impenetralfle, 
structure. 

In  1862,  the  experiment  against  the  **  Committee 

target"  was  repeated,  but  this  time  attention  was  paid 

to  the  preservation  of  the  fastenings  from  fracture,  by 

diminishing    the    effects    of    the    concussion.      Soft 

substances,  such  as  felt  dipped  in  tar  and  vulcanized 

Fig.  4.  india-rubber,    were    interposed    between    the    plates 

ComiiTTu  Tarokt.     ^^^^  ^q  Jj-qh  g]an^  and  elastic  washers  were  applied  to 

the  bolts.     The  result  was  most  striking.     The  same  guns  were  used  as  in 

the  former  experiments,  but  the  target  was  struck  with  4,264  lbs.  of  shot, 

against  1,958  lbs.  on   the  former   occasion;    and  yet,  whereas   in  the 

first  experiment  scarcely  any  of  the  bolts  remained  unbroken,   in  this 

instance  one  bolt  only  was  broken.     In  short,  directly  the  rigidity  was 

taken  out  of  the  structure  by  the  employment  of  an  elastic  backing  and 

elastic  washers,  the  destruction  caused  by  concussion  was  almost  entirely 

obviated,  while  the  plates,  as  before,  exhibited  considerable  resistance  to 

penetration.     It  is  not  surprising  after  this  to  find  the  committee  laying 

great  stress  upon  the  importance  of  protecting  an  iron  target  from  the 

effect  of  concussion;    and  among  the  means  of  protection  good  large 

olts,  elastic  washers  under  the  bolts,  and  a  wood  or  elastic  backing 
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fiiand  prominent.  In  passing  we  may  observe  that  the  Admiralty,  with 
that  curious  disregard  of  scientific  and  practical  recommendations  which 
has  frequently  led  to  such  disastrous  results,  neglected  for  some  two  or 
three  years  to  act  upon  that  part  of  the  committee's  reconunendations  (an 
Admiralty  committee,  be  it  observed,)  which  had  reference  to  the  employ- 
ment of  substantial  bolts.  Although  the  committee  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1862  that  no  bolts  of  less  than  2  inches  diameter  ought  to  be 
used,  the  whole  of  our  ships  were,  until  1864,  ^tted  with  bolts  of  only 
14  inch  diameter ;  while,  as  regards  the  construction  of  bolt,  notwith- 
standing the  very  marked  superiority  of  the  Palliser  bolt  (reduced  at  the 
shank  to  the  size  to  which  they  are  reduced  at  the  screwed  end  by  the 
screw-thread),  the  Admiralty  refrained  from  availing  themselves  of  this 
construction  until  a  year  or  two  ago ;  and  as  regards  the  material  of  bolt, 
the  ''Acadian"  iron,  which  the  committee  found  to  be  superior  to 
ordinary  iron  in  the  ratio  of  2  to  1^,  has  never  been  adopted ;  and, 
finally,  the  method  of  attachment  by  means  of  bolts  screwing  into  the 
wood,  "  the  marked  success  of  which  induced  the  committee  to  recommend 
the  plan  for  further  trial,"  has  never  from  that  day  to  this  been  tried 
again.  These  are  incidental  illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  results, 
arrived  at  by  careful  and  considerable  experiment,  are  too  often  perversely 
disregarded. 

To  return,  however,  to  land  forts.     Some  experiments  were  made  in 
January,  1862,  against  a  target  proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkshaw  (fig.  6),  on  a 


Fig.  5.— Hawkshaw  Takoet. 
plan  which  had  found  much  favour  in  the  United  States  of  America,  viz., 
the  employment  of  laminated  armour  in  lieu  of  thick  plates.  Mr.  Hawkshaw 
thus  explained  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  recommend  this  construc- 
tion :  "  Such  a  mode  of  construction  would  be  that  which  would  be  most 
available  for  fixing  armour  plates  to  a  vessel's  side.     But  he  was  quite 
aware,  and  he  had  stated  before  the  targets  were  made,  that  plates  so 
laminated  would  not  be  so  successful  in  resisting  shot  as  if  they  were 
welded  into  one  solid  mass.     On  the  other  hand,  such  an  arrangement  of 
the  plates  afforded  great  facilities  of  construction.     By  its  means  the 
thickness  of  the  plating  could  be  increased  or  diminished  as  required,  and 
the  iron  could  be  wrought  into  any  form  which  might  be  thought  desirable. 
A  ship  or  a  fort  could  thus  be  made  more  structurally  perfect  than  by  any 
other  system  with  which  he  was  acquainted ;  and  at  present  he  was  not 
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aware  of  any  other  plan  so  good  for  securing  a  homogendooB  stracture." 
The  Hawk^w  targets  were  composed  of  laminations  of  5-8th-ineh  iron. 
One  of  the  targets  was  f^ed  with  a  l^-inoh,  the  other  with  a  2-inch  plate. 
Their  respectiTe  thicknesses  were  6  and  10}  inches.  The  results  of  these 
trials  were  not  encouraging,  and  the  final  conclusion  arziyed  at  by  the 
committee  was  that  these  taxgets  were  *'  very  weak  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  metal  they  contained." 

By  this  time  some  progress  had  been  made  with  the  inquiry ;  or  more 
properly  to  express  iti  a  fsur  start  had  been  effected.  Targets  composed  of 
layers  of  bars  had  &iled ;  targets  on  the  Thomeycroft  plan  had  £Etiled ; 
targets  of  laminated  plates  had  failed ;  and  each  of  these  targets  repre- 
sented, in  some  sense,  a  typical  construction.  The  solid  plate  system  had 
furnished  the  most  hopelnl  results,  and  in  the  course  of  the  trials  of  that 
system,  it  had  become  obyious  that  the  details  of  attachment  were  of 
immense  importance,  and  that  a  purely  ligid  structure  ua^  absolutely  iiiad- 
missihle.  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  one  ray  of  light  had  been  cherished 
and  thenceforward  applied  to  penetrate  the  obscurity  in  which  the  subject 
was  enveloped.     It  might  have  shown  the  path  to  very  different  results 


Fig  6.— iNGLis  Shield. 

from  those  which,  groping  and  stumbling  along  without  it,  we  have  at  last 
arrived  at.  But  this  was  not  to  be  ;  and  in  1862  a  target,  proposed  by 
Captain  Inglis,  E.E.,  which  embodies  the  system  of  construction  which  has 
since  been  applied  in  the  Gibraltar  shields,  was  erected  and  experimented 
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wpoa.  The  first  target  <<  conBiflted  of  planks  of  \m)i]ght  iron,  5  inches 
ihiok,  crossing  each  other  in  alternate  layers,  and  secured  by  screw  bolts 
passing  through  their  centres,  the  whole  being  supported  by  diagonal  boiler- 
plate struts  at  each  end.  The  shield  was  15  inches  thick,  in  8  planks, 
on  one  half  its  area,  and  10  inches  thick,  in  2  planks,  on  the  other  half 
(fig.  6). 

A  second  shield  on  the  same  principle  was  made  of  two  layers,  the 
front  layers  being  6  inches,  7  inches,  and  8  inches  thick,  and  the  rear 
layers  5  inches  thick.  In  all  cases  elastic  washers  of  various  descriptions 
were  used,  but  in  other  respects  the  shields  were  rigid  structures,  being 
independent  of  wood  backing.  Thus  the  clue  which  had  been  touched  in 
coDDeeiion  with  the  trial  of  Mr.  Fairbaim's  target  was  dropped,  and,  we 
may  say  at  onoe,  has  neyer  been  fairly  taken  up  again. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  various  experiments  which  were  carried 
out  by  the  committee  against  these  two  targets  ;  but  the  results  of  those 
eoqperiments  were  such  that  they  were  able  to  report  in  favourable  terms 
general]^  of  this  system  of  construction.  They  state  that  **  Captain  Inglis 
appears  to  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  shield  well  adapted  for  the 
purpose  intended.  The  &stening8  stood  the  test  remarkably  well." — 
(Beport  1862.)  "  Our  experiments  have  shown  that  a  good  shield  for 
coast  batteries  can  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  cost  by  ^e  use  of  two 
layers  of  plates,  or  rather  planks  of  wrought  iron,  crossing  each  other, 
and  secrjred  through  their  centres  by  screw  bolts.'' — (Beport  1862.) 
^*  The  shield  is  by  far  the  best  which  has  yet  been  tried  for  land  pur- 
poses.''— (Beport  1868.)  '*  The  shields  answered  well,  and  have  formed 
ihe  best  structure  of  the  kind  that  we  have  yet  met  with." — (Beport  1864.) 
«  The  construction  appears  to  combine  strength,  simplicity,  and  cheapness 
of  manufacture." — (Beport  1862.)  Favourable  as  is  the  expression  of 
opinion  which  these  passages  convey,  they  do  not  exhaust  the  merits  of  the 
'^ plank  npcm  plank"  system  of  construction.  This  system  possesses, 
over  and  above  its  cheapness,  strength,  and  simplicity,  the  considerable 
merit  of  being  easily  erected  and  repaired ;  and  the  merit  not  less  con- 
spicaoas  of  adaptability  to  the  exigencies  of  the  day,  or  of  the  particular 
position  which  the  shield  may  be  required  to  occupy,  by  the  addition  or 
Bobtraeiion  of  armour,  according  to  circumstances.  It  remains  ^ow  to 
connect  the  successfol  Inglis  shield  of  1862  with  the  unsuccessful  Gibraltar 
MM  of  five  years  later.  The  explanation  of  the  very  opposite  results 
which  have  attended  the  trial  of  the  two  structures  is  lo  be  found,  in  some 
large  measore,  in  the  words,  *'  five  years  later."  During  those  five  years 
the  power  of  ordnance  has  been  enormously  developed.  There  has  been 
a  steady  growth  on  the  side  of  the  attack,  which  must  place  the  defence, 
should  it  remain  stationary,  at  a  sensible  disadvantage.  It  will,  perhaps, 
be  urged  here,  that  while  the  Gibraltar  shield  fedled  under  the  blows  of  a 
260-poiinder  (9«inch)  gun  and  48  lbs.  of  powder,  the  Inglis  shield  was 
tested  witii  a  800-pounder  gun  and  45  lbs.  of  powder;  and  that,  therefore, 
any  diffarence  in  the  ordnance  employed  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  Gibraltar 
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shield.  This  argnment  OYorlooks  tho  very  important  consideration  that 
the  Inglis  shield  was  fired  at  only  with  a  cast-iron  800-pounder  projectDe, 
while  the  Gibraltar  shield  was  exposed  to  the  attack  of  PaUiser  shell. 

Again,  the  attack  of  the  Inglis  shield  was  at  200  yards,  that  of  the 
Gibraltar  shield  at  70  yards. 

We  would  gladly  stop  here,  and  say  that  these  altered  conditions  of 
attack  fairly  accounted  for  the  opposite  results  of  the  two  trials.  Even  if 
we  did  stop  here,  however,  the  conclusions  to  be  drawn  would  be  Httle 
creditable  to  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Gibraltar  shield,  for  it  is 
surely  inexcusable  that,  in  a  transitional  state  of  artillery,  a  construction 
of  defence  should  be  adopted  on  a  large  scale,  and  applied  without  trial, 
solely  on  the  grounds  that  that  construction  had  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  half  a  decade  back.  The  duty  which  devolved  upon  the  engineer 
department  of  the  War  Office,  in  designing  shields  for  erection  in  1867-8, 
was  obviously  to  design  such  defences  as  would  be  capable  of  resisting,  not 
merely  the  guns  of  1862-8,  but  those  of  the  more  advanced  period  ;  and 
this,  even  on  the  most  moderate  view  of  the  circumstances,  the  engineer 
department  failed  to  do.  It  will  scarcely  be  credible  if  we  add  that,  so  far 
from  increasing,  as  was  evidently  necessary,  the  strength  of  the  shield,  the 
engineers  actually  reduced  it ;  nay,  that  they  did .  this  in  the  &ce  of  the 
foUowing  decided  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  Iron  Committee : 
— "  It  appears  th^it  even  the  16 -inch  shield ,  if  constructed  in  three  layers 
5  inches  thick,  could  not  long  resist  such  a  gun  as  tJie  dOO-pounder,  witli 
large  charges  of  powder  .  .  .  •  nothing  less  than  Ij^-inch  iron  will  resist 
it.  Probably f  therefore,  planks  or  plates,  8  inches  thick,  are  the  least 
that  slwuld  be  used  in  a  coast  battery.*' — (Report  1862,  p.  117.) 

In  short,  what  has  actually  been  done  amounts  to  this : — ^A  certain  struc- 
ture was  reported,  in  1862,  to  possess  considerable  advantages,  absolute  and 
abstract ;  but  even  at  that  time  the  strongest  applied  form  of  that  construc- 
tion was  officially  pronounced  incapable  of  resisting  the  guns  of  that  day. 
Upon  this,  and  without  any  further  trials  or  experiments  whatever,  the 
officers  who  are  called  upon  four  or  five  years  later  to  design  suitable  iron 
defences,  adopt  that  construction,  and  proceed  to  apply  it  off-hand,  in  a 
form  very  much  weaker  than  that  which  had  been  declared  to  be  too  weak 
already.  Instead  of  three  thicknesses  of  iron,  they  employ  two  ;  instead 
of  a  total  thickness  of  15  inches,  they  give  a  total  thickness  of  12  inches  ; 
instead  of  making  the  front  plates,  as  even  five  years  back  was  declared 
to  be  necessary,  at  least  8  inches  in  thickness,  they  employ  plates  of  only 
5i  inches  ;  and  these  structures  they  cause  to  be  manufactured  at  a  cost 
of  85,000/.,  and  to  be  issued  to  resist  guns  of  infinitely  greater  power 
than  those  which  had  already  sufficed  to  destroy  the  stronger  construction. 
A  train  of  blunders  so  carefully  laid  only  needed  the  application  of  a 
match  to  flash  forth  a  disastrous  result ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  any  other  consequences  than  those  which  actually  ensued  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Indeed,  the  reluctance  with  which  any  experiments 
against  the  Gibraltar  shield  were  undertaken,  and  the  foolish  attempt  to  . 
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make  the  experiments  secret,  almost  warrant  the  supposition  that  the 
&ilare  was  foreseen.  What  that  failure  amounted  to  may  be  told  in  a 
few  words.  The  Gibraltar  shield  (fig.  7)  consists  of  two  thicknesses  of 
iron,  5i  and  5  inches  respectively,  and  an  iron  skin  of  1^  inches.  The 
total  thickness  is  thus  12  inches.  The  shield  is  supported  by  struts  and 
horizontal  girders  at  the  back. 


Fig.  7.— Gibraltar  Suield. 

On  the  25th  October  last,  two  shots  were  fired  at  the  shield  from  the 
9-inch  rifled  gun  with  reduced  charges.  Neither  of  these  shots  penetrated, 
but  they  sufficed  to  break  nineteen  of  the  bolts,  and  to  drive  the  nuts  and 
bolt-heads  in  a  shower  to  the  rear.  The  most  important  experiment, 
however,  was  that  which  took  place  on  the  19th  December,  1867,  when 
five  rounds  were  fired  against  the  shield.  Two  of  these  rounds  were 
9-inch  solid  Palliser  shot,  with  charges  equivalent  to  a  range  of  400  yards ; 
two  9-inch  Palliser  shells,  with  full  charges,  at  70  yards ;  and  one  15-inch 
Bodman  shot,  with  a  charge ,  equivalent  to  a  range  of  400  yards.  The 
result  was  fiEital  to  the  shield,  and  not  less  damaging  to  the  reputation  of 
its  designers.  The  girders  behind  the  shield  were  broken,  as  were  several 
bolts ;  the  plates  were  cracked ;  the  struts  were  bent ;  the  whole  struc- 
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turo  was  shaken ;  aad  last,  but  not  least,  one  of  the  Palliser  shells, 
striking  on  a  weak  spot,  actually  penetrated  the  target  with  terrible 
destructive  effect  (fig.  8). 


auvthing  but  a  disastrous  failure  ;  and  yet,  as  we  have  explained,  it  was 
a  result  which  followed  as  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  from  the 
course  adopted  by  the  designers  of  the  shield.  Our  object,  however,  is 
not  to  lavish  strictures  upon  the  engineer  department.  The  story  suggests 
its  own  comments ;  and  if  the  engineers  deserve  censure  in  this  matter, 
most  assuredly  it  has  been  dispensed  to  them  wiUi  no  niggard  hand.  And 
if  more  censure  be  needed,  there  is  every  prospect  that  it  will  be  forth- 
coming when  Parliament  meets.  We  are  now  concerned,  however,  less 
with  the  shortc<»nings  of  a  particular  department  than  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  iron*  land  defence  question;  and  to  trace  this  properly  we 
must  return  to  the  Special  Committee  on  Iron.  We  have  seen  to  what 
point  the  committee  had  brought  the  subject ;  we  have  seen  particular 
systems  condemned,  and  we  have  seen  a  particular  system  extolled.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  n6t  less  noticeable  that  the  committee  was  very  far 
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from  liaying  worked  on  this  quesiioii.  Some  most  valuable  general 
principles  it  had  indeed  deduced.  It  had  decided  that  soft  wrought  iron 
was  the  best  known  defensive  material;  that  a  plain,  flat,  solid  plate, 
opposing  a  direct  surfskce  to  attack,  was  a  superior  disposition  of  the 
metal  to  any  other,  and  the  larger  the  superficial  area  of  the  plate  the 
better;  that  **  tongueing  and  grooving ''  were  objectionable ;  that  a  rigid 
backing  increased  Hie  resistance  to  penetration,  but  that  an  elastic  backing 
and  elastic  washers  increased  the  resistance  to  concussivo  effect;  that 
wood  backings  were  indispensable  (in  their  application  to  ships,  the  point 
being  left  <^n  as  regards  fcnrts) ;  that  wood  &cings  were  of  little  perma- 

LS  the  committee  expressed  in  no  tmdecided 
Lave  since  been  generally  accepted  as  sound 
ut  thej  had  nearly  all  been  arrived  at  in 
f  ships — their  application  to  the  defence  of 
I  committee  for  determination  by  further 
rtant  stage  of  the  inquiry  the  Admiralty 
^mmittee,  leaving  the  subject  of  iron  forts 
I  still,  as  it  has  proved,  to  be  taken  care  of 
[ive  been  expected  that  somebody  would  now 
eads  and  attempted  some  completion  of  the 
design.     But  the  shuttle  was  not  resumed.    It  presently  occurred,  it  is 
true,  to  the  Ordnance  Select  Committee  to  make  an  experiment,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  most  expensive  granite  casemate,  protected  partly  by 
a  Ghalmer's  target  of  great  strength  and  partly  by  a  solid  18-inch  block 
of  iron,  was  erected  and  fired  at  in  1865.     It  is  impossible  to  say  that 
this  experiment  had  any  practical  result,  since  it  was  never  concluded. 
As  part  of  a  series  it  might  have  been  useful;  but  as  an  isolated  and 
incomplete  experiment  it  was  virtually  thrown  away.     One  fact  it  did 
senre  to  throw  into  bolder  relief,  viz.,  the  absolute  uselessness  of  granite 
as  a  means  of  defence   against  modem  artillery — in  other  words,  the 
abaloute  necessity  of  deciding  upon  some  useful  application  of  iron.     But 
of  this  hct  no  advantage  was  taken.     The  engineers  proceeded  com- 
placently with  their  shields  and  forts  according  to  their  own  preconceived 
notions,  wholly  innocent  of  any  intention  to  look  either  to  the  right  hand 
€ft  to  the  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  to  accept  hints  or  suggestions,  and 
with  a  magnificent,  resolution  to  permit,  under  no  circumstances,  anything 
of  the  nature  of  a  thorough  experimental  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Such  is  in  outline  the  history  up  to  the  present  time  of  our  iron  forts, 
and  a  lamentable  history  it  is.  After  years  of  desultory  experimenting  we 
have  arrived  at  the  point  of  realizing  that  we  have  no  single  reliable  iron 
land  defiance,  and  that  we  have  a  great  many  which  are  Httle  more  than 
worthless.  With  regard  to  the  iron  forts  (as  distinguished  from  shields) 
now  in  process  of  construction,  we  have  this  encouragement,  that  it  is 
possibly  not  yet  too  late  to  modify  or  reform  their  construction  so  as  to 
render  thesi  not  quite  so  worthless  as  the  Gibraltar  shields. 

AjMuming  that  the  appreciation  of  these  facts  will  lead  to  a  systematic 
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inquiry  into  the  whole  question  of  the  application  of  iron  annour  to  land 
defences,  we  would  offer  a  few  general  remarks  bearing  upon  the  subject. 
We  set  out  by  distinguishing  between  the  defence  of  ships  and  the  defence 
of  forts.  That  distinction  we  explained  as  consisting  mainly  in  the  fistct,  that 
ships  being  limited  in  the  thickness  of  armour  wMch  they  can  carry,  and 
scarcely  exposed  to  prolonged  or  concentrated  battering,  require  before  all 
things  to  be  made  secure  against  penetration ;  forts,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
unlimited  in  the  thickness  of  their  armour,  and  being  specially  exposed  to 
repeated  hammering  upon  a  small  area,  if  struck  at  all,  are  to  be  regarded 
as  defences  more  liable  to  be  racked  than  perforated.  That  the  Gibraltar 
shield  was  both  perforated  and  racked  proves  merely  the  extremely  defec- 
tive construction  of  this  particular  defence — ^the  penetration  being  an 
abnormal  effect,  so  to  speak,  superadded  to  the  more  natural  effect  of 
racking.  In  designing  a  fort  it  should  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a  first 
necessity  that  the  structure  should  if  possible  be  rendered  secure  against 
racking  ;  secondly,  and  in  the  nature  of  a  matter  of  course,  that  it  should 
be  impenetrable.  It  must  be  evident  that  a  rigid  structure  is  very  much 
less  likely  to  satisfy  the  first  and  more  difficult  of  these  conditions  than 
one  compounded  of  iron  and  an  clastic  backing.  Theory  and  practice  both 
go  to  establish  this.  <'  A  wood  backing,"  says  the  Special  Committee  on 
Iron,  ''  has  the  advantage  of  yielding  in  some  degree  to  the  distortion  of 
the  plate  ;  of  distributing  the  effect  over  a  larger  area ;  0/  diminishing  the 
damage  to  tJie  general  structure." — (Report  1862.)  In  other  words,  a  wood 
backing  is  the  main  element  of  resistance  to  that  racking  effect  to  which  a 
fort  is  especially  exposed.  In  this  fundamental  particular  the  Gibraltar 
shield  and  similar  structures  fail,  and  we  hold  that  any  structure  designed 
for  a  land  fort  (unless  it  be  an  enormous  and  therefore  disproportionately 
expensive  solid  block  of  iron  without  attachments  of  any  description)  must 
without  a  wood  backing,  or  its  equivalent  in  some  other  form,  be  radically 
defective. 

The  principal  argument  against  the  use  of  a  wood  backing  in  forts  is 
that  it  is  perishable.  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold  :  1st,  That  it  is  better 
and  more  economical  to  have  an  efficient  defence  for  five  or  ten  years  than 
to  be  provided  permanently  with  an  inefficient  one ;  2nd,  That  the  problem 
of  making  a  wood  backing  removable,  so  that  it  may  be  stored  in  peace  time 
and  applied  only  (as  it  is  proposed  to  store  and  apply  the  greater  part  of 
the  bolts  of  the  Gibraltar  shields)  when  the  necessity  arrives,  is  not  insoluble. 

Wood  backings  have  other  advantages  besides  the  salient  advantages  of 
reducing  the  concussion  and  absorbing  the  force  of  the  blow.  They  are 
useful  also  in  preventing  firagments  of  the  iron  from  entering  the  vessel, 
and  in  holding  in  their  places  such  portions  of  the  plate  as  may  be  broken 
off,  and  retaining  their  services  to  a  certain  extent.  This  last  point  is  of 
considerable  importance  where  the  structure  is  liable,  like  a  fort,  to  be 
struck  many  times  about  the  same  spot. 

In  the  next  place,  since  the  most  dangerous  and  probable  effect  upon  a 
fort   is  hammering  to  pieces,    the  bolts  or  other  means  of  attachment 
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ought  to  bd  at  a  minimum' with  regard  to  qnantky,  and  at  a  matimmn  as 
to  strength  and  efficiency.  The  Inglis  construction  is  again  radically 
defective  in  this  respect.  It  entails  the  use  of  a  very  large  number  of 
bolts;  and  in  its  last  unfortunate  application  many  of  these  bolts  are 
obyiously  too  weak.  This  was  rendered  curiously  evident  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  *'  secret**  trial  of  the  Gibraltar  shield,  when  nineteen  of  the 
bolts  were  broken  owing  to  a  defect  in  their  construction.  In  the  last 
trial,  when  the  bolts  were  made  strictly  on  Major  Palliser's  system,  the 
attachment  proved  much  more  secure,  and  comparatively  few  bolts  were 
broken  except  those  actually  struck.  But  we  believe  that  a  great  deal 
requires  yet  to  be  done  towards  the  further  improvement  of  the 
fastenings.  The  <<  Acadian  iron,**  which  furnished  such  good  results 
when  tried  by  the  committee  four  years  ago,  and  the  iron  screws 
into,  the  wood-backing  in  lieu  of  through-bolts,  might  profitably  be 
farther  experimented  upon.  The  system  of  iron  screws,  we  may 
notice  in  passing,  has  this  advantage,  that  no  bolt-heads  or  nuts  are 
exposed  at  the  back  of  the  target,  and,  in  the  event  of  the  fEulure  of  the 
fastenings,  no  missile  matter  of  this  description  can  be  driven  into  the 
interior  of  the  work.  Elastic  washers,  packings  of  soft  material  round  the 
bolts,  bevelling  of  the  bolt-holes,  and  similar  contrivances  which  may  be 
experimentally  shown  to  diminish  the  tendency  to  fracture  of  the  bolts, 
ought  to  be  applied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  fastenings  of  iron 
structures. 

Another  source  of  weakness  in  the  plank  uf  on  plank  construction  is 
comprised  in  the  liability  of  the  outer  plates  to  shift  over  the  inner  plates 
under  the  blows  of  projectiles  (particularly  pointed  projectiles  striking  at 
an  angle),  shearing  the  holts  as  if  they  were  cut  with  a  huge  knife.  This 
is  a  different  efiect  upon  the  bolts  to  that  produced  by  concussion  pur  et 
simple ;  and,  next  to  the  absence  of  a  wood-bacldng,  this  defect  of  con- 
struction is  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  feature  in  the  system.  This 
ground  of  objection  to  the  system  is  of  very  much  more  moment  than  the 
argument  that  '<  laminated  **  structures  are  inferior  to  solid  plates  in  resist- 
ance to  penetration.  The  loss  of  resisting  power  due  to  the  employment 
of  several  thick  plates  in  place  of  a  single  thicker  one  has  been  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  Inglis  or  Gibraltar  shields  are  not,  in  fact,  **  laminated  ** 
structures  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  or,  at  least,  not  in  that 
acceptation  which  infers  material  loss  of  resisting  power.  The  Hawkshaw 
target  (p.  197)  was  a  laminated  structure,  and  proved  deficient  in  its  power 
of  opposing  direct  perforation.  But  when  the  layers  are  composed  of  thick 
plates,  the  weakness  in  this  respect  becomes  sensibly  diminished.  This 
has  been  proved  experimentally,  and  it  is  probable  that  three  5-inch  plates 
would  be  equal  at  least  to  one  13-inch  plate,  instead  of  being  equal  merely 
to  a  plate  of  between  8  and  9  inches,  as  they  would  be  if  the  rule  of  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  thicknesses  held  good.  This  rule,  however 
approximate!}'  correct  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  thin  laminations  (though 
even  here  it  is  liable  to  considerable  deductions),  fails  in  the  case  of  thick 
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laminaiions,  or  stout  layers  as  we  should  prefer  to  express  it,  to  take  into 
accocmt  the  considerahle  increase  of  resisting  power  derived  hy  one  plate 
from  the  support  afibrded  hy  those  hehind  it ;  it  fails  also  to  take  into 
account  the  non-liability  of  structures  of  this  sort  to  crack  through,  as 
solid  plates  of  almost  any  thickness  will  frequently  crack  even  under  blows 
a  long  way  short  of  complete  penetration.  These  corrections  bring  a  thick 
compound  structure  almost  on  to  a  par  with  the  single-plate  construction 
in  respect  of  resistance  to  penetration. 

Afar  mcxre  capital  defect  in  the  Inglis  construction,  considered  from  the 
penetration  point  of  view,  is  the  weakness  at  the  joints.  This  weakness 
was  not  so  apparent  when  flat  or  round-headed  projectiles  were  used ;  but 
the  employment  of  pointed  projectiles,  the  nose  of  which  is  liable  to  strike 
on  a  joint  and  to  effect  an  enky  by  a  short  or  easy  cut,  throws  out  this 
defect  into  conspicuous  relief.  In  this  respect  the  Gibraltar  shield  is  an 
improvement  on  the  Inglis  shield,  and  for  this  improvement  the  engineers 
deserve  more  credit  than  they  have  received.  The  front  layers  of  the 
present  shields  are  composed  of  two  large  plates  instead  of  several  small 
planks ;  and  th^e  are  thus  only  two  joints  (one  on  each  side  of  the 
embrasure)  exposed  to  the  impinging  projectiles.  But  the  strength  of  a 
structure  is  to  be  measured  at  its  weakest  part ;  and  this  law  received  a 
striking  confirmation  on  the  occasion  of  the  late  trial,  when  the  shell  which 
paietrated  did  happen  actually  to  strike  upon  a  joint,  and  so  got  through. 
As  large  a  superficial  area  of  plate  as  possible  was  pronounced  by  the 
Special  Committee  on  Ir<ai  to  be  desirable — and  this  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  joints  in  their  connection  with  pointed  projectiles.  It  is 
therefi>re  important  that  the  front  of  the  shield  should  consist  of  a  single 
plate,  without  any  joints  whatever.  Not  less  important  is  it  to  make  this 
plate  of  such  a  thickness  that  it  will  be  capable  of  taking  most  of  the 
*'  work  "  out  of  the  shot ;  and  probably  no  guarantee  of  security  in  this 
respect  would  be  afforded  at  the  present  day  by  plates  of  less  than  9  or  10 
inches.  Such  plates  our  iron  makers  are  now  able  to  produce  at  a  cost  of 
only  5^.  or  QL  a  ton  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  a  5  or  5i-inch  plate. 

Applying  these  various  considerations,  which  by  no  means  exhaust  the 
subject,  to  the  Gibraltar  shield,  we  not  only  see  why  the  failure  of  the 
structure  was  inevitable,  but  we  are  tempted  to  doubt  whether  the  system 
can  ever  be  made  to  furnish,  as  against  the  guns  of  the  present  day,  any 
useful  results.  The  process  of  patching  up  would  probably  end  in 
improving  the  shield  off  the  fiace  of  the  earth,  and  the  outiay  which  such 
improvements  would  involve  must  be  very  considerable.  Our  suggestions, 
thorefore,  are  offered  less  with  reference  to  the  existing  shields  than  with 
reference  to  those  which  we  may  hereafter  be  called  upon  to  design.  We 
lay  down  as  fundamental  requirements  for  such  shields — and  for  iron  land 
forts  generally — ^that  they  should  be  composed  of  as  few  parts  as  possible, 
consistent  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  economy ;  that  the  system  of  attach- 
ment should  be  the  best  that  can  be  contrived ;  that  the  front  plates  should 
be  large  enough  to  check  the  blow ;  and  that  the  wood-backing  should  be 
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capable  c^  abfiorbisg  it.  Non-observance  of  any  one  of  these  points  is 
sufficient  to  ensure  fodlure ;  what  wonder,  then,  that  the  country  should 
be  now  bewailing  the  expenditure  of  85,Q00Z.  om.  shields  which  fail  in 
every  one  of  them. 

The  two  main  grounds  of  extenuation  so^ested  on  behalf  of  the 
designers  of  the  Gibraltar  shield  are  :  Ist,  That  tiiw  shields  were  subjected 
to  a  more  severe  test  than  they  were  designed  to  stand;  2nd,  That 
although  seriously  damaged,  they  still  affinrded  *^  a  fiur  amount  of  protec- 
tion "-^which  is  all  that  is  desired.  Both  these  arguments  appear  to  us 
to  embody  serious  fEdlacies.  With  regard  to  the  ^elds  having  been 
tested  with  undue  severity  by  the  guns  having  been  fired  at  70  yards* 
range,  while  400  yards  had  been  laid  down  as  the  point  of  nearest 
possible  approach  for  an  attacking  vessd,  the  argument  would  be  forcible 
enough  if  the  guns  used  had  been  the  strongest  of  the  day.  We  are 
inclined  to  ikmk  that  no  shield  for  land  defence  need  be  required  to  meet 
a  closer  attack  than  one  at  400  yards'  range ;  the  guns  of  the  fort  itself, 
and  a  belt  of  torpedoes,  ought  to  secure  this.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
damage  which  was  wrought  by  the  9-ineh  gun  at  70  yards,  would  be 
inflicted  by  the  10-inoh  gun  at,''probably,  1,000  yards,  or  even  greater 
ranges.  And  the  10-inch  gun  is  greatly  inferior  in  power  to  the  12-inch 
and  Id-inch  guns  now  being  built,  as  it  is  in^drior  to  &e  80-inch,  if  not  to 
the  20-inch  American  smooth-bore. 

As  to  the  shield  being  required  to  afford  only  what  is  <^ed  ''  a  fair 
amount  of  protection,"  that  is  a  view  which  wo  are  disused  utterly  to 
scout.  A  shield,  if  supplied  at  aU,  ou^  in  our  opinion  to  be  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  impregnable.  It  is  reasonable  and  right  to  assume  that 
it  will  be  exposed  to  the  deliberate  attack  of  the  most  powerful  guns  which 
an  enemy  can  bring  against  it,  if  he  should  see  fit  to  attack  it  at  all.  It 
will  be  no  que^ticm  of  a  mere  passing  shot,  of  a  half-hearted  effort.  If  the 
destruction  of  a  particular  fort  occupying  an  important  position  should 
{ona  part  of  the  plan  of  attack,  an  enemy  worthy  of  the  name  would 
probably  strain  every  energy  to  con^ass  its  destructicm,  and  in  order  to  do 
this  would  concentrate  such  a  flre  as  only  the  strongest  structures  could 
withstand.  To  entice  men  into  casemates  which  would  soon  come 
rattling  abont  their  ears,  and  which  would  lend  their  own  hurtling  frag- 
ments to  their  destruction,  is  simply  to  entice  them  into  a  trap,  into 
which  it  would  be  very  dijfficult  to  inveigle  them  a  second  time.  Nothing 
is  BO  intimidating,  nothing  so  damaging  to  (he  morale  of  soldiers,  as  to 
find  that  their  confidence  is  misplaced, — ^whether  in  a  general,  in  an  arm, 
in  a  position,  or  in  defences  built  upon  the  sand. 

Moreover,  the  men  at  the  guns  might  be  tcgit  to  be  critical  as  to  what 
eonstitutes  <*  a  fair  amount  of  protection.'*  They  might  Reasonably  object 
to  accept  the  construction  of  the  term  whi^  the  engineers  might  arbitrarily 
assign  to  it ;  and  most  assuredly  the  bulk  -of  artillerymen  would  decline  to 
Tegfod  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Gibraltar  slneld  as  fkir,  or  in  any 
sense  SQ&dsBir^i^tkUver  the  designers  might  please  to  caH  it. 
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We  have  left  onrselves  little  space  to  consider  the  ir6n  fort  question 
from  the  side  of  the  attack ;  bat  it  is  well  to  anticipate  an  objection  which 
oar  argoments  might  suggest  with  regard  to  the  suitability  of  oar  present 
guns  for  attacking  such  defences.  K  our  present  system  of  ordnance  be 
designed  specially  with  reference  to  the  penetration  of  iron  ships  of  war, 
and  if,  as  we  contend,  such  a  mode  of  attack  would  be  hopeless  against  a 
really  weD-built  fort,  it  may  seem  to  follow  that  our  guns  and  projectiles 
can  hardly  be  adapted  for  use  against  forts,  whatever  may  be  their  merits 
against  ships.  This  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  our  projectiles  ;  it  is  not 
true  of  our  guns,  or  more  properly  of  our  system  of  ordnance.  A  brittle, 
pointed,  Palliser  projectile  is  no  more  suitable  for  racking  heavy  iron 
shields  than  would  be  a  stiletto  for  smashing  open  a  door.  But  the 
employment  of  our  present  guns  by  no  means  limits  us  to  the  use  of  such 
projectiles.  On  the  contrary,  a  conspicuous  merit  of  our  system  of  ordnance, 
as  compared  with  the  smooth-bore  system,  is  that  it  permiti^of  the  use 
either  of  a  light  shot  of  the  most  suitable  penetrative  fonn  and  material, 
with  a  high  velocity,  or  a  heavy  shot,  of  the  form  and  material  best  calcu- 
lated to  rack,  with  a  low  velocity.  But  undoubtedly  projectiles  of  the 
latter  description  ought  to  form  part  of  our  ordnance  stores,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  attention  was  seriously  directed  to  this  point. 

This  is  no  place  for  discussing  the  relative  merits  of  smooth-bore  and 
rifled  guns  as  racking  ordnance.  Probably  the  advantages  would  be 
found  to  incline  in  this  respect  towards  large  smooth-bore  guns,  at  sliort 
ranges.  But  this  advantage  would  be  more  than  counterbalanced  on  the 
whole  by  the  very  great  superiority  of  the  rifled  gun  at  long  ranges — at 
the  ranges  at  which  a  ship  would  naturally  desire  to  engage ;  and  by  its 
superior  accuracy. 

Active  measures  ought  now  to  be  taken  towards  the  establishment  of  a 
good  system  of  vertical  fire.  We  have  not  at  present  in  the  service  a 
single  rifled  mortar;  but  in  view  of  the  increasmg  impregnability  of 
defences  to  horizontal  fire,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  exist  in  the  way  of 
securing  the  same  degree  of  impregnability  to  vertical  fire,  it  is  surely 
desirable  that  the  development  of  a  system  of  attack  of  this  sort,  whether 
against  forts  or  ships,  should  be  no  longer  neglected. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  point  the  moral  of  this  long  story.  It  is,  we 
think,  plain  enough,  that  the  subject  of  iron  forts  has  received  far  less 
attention  than  its  importance  deserves ;  that,  indeed,  we  have  comparatively 
little  connected  experimental  knowledge  of  it ;  that  an  urgent  necessity  exists 
for  an  immediate  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  question  of  iron 
land  defences.  It  should  be  worked  out  step  by  step,  as  the  application 
of  armour  to  ships  has  been  worked  out.  We  know  of  no  better  hands  to 
which  the  inquiry  could  be  confided  than  those  of  the  Special  Conunittee 
on  Iron,  which,  having  been  recently  revived  by  Sir  John  Pakington,  is 
now  sitting  at  the  War  Office.  The  instructions  of  the  committee  at 
present,  we  understand,  extend  only  to  pointing  out  the  causes  of  &iltire  of 
the  Gibraltar  shield,  and  to  suggesting  some  plan  for  strengthening  it« 
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Bat  it  is  possible,  as  it  is  most  desirable,  to  invite  the  committee  to 
nndertake  the  larger  subject  which  now  presents  itself  for  solution.  The 
subject  cannot  be  profitably  dealt  with  by  a  single  department,  for  the 
siinple  reason  that  no  single  department  is  competent  to  exhaust  all  the 
Tuioos  considerations,  mechanical,  metallurgical,  and  military,  which 
belong  to  it ;  nor,  indeed,  could  any  committee  do  this  without  engaging 
opon  a  series  of  careful  experiments ;  but  it  is  just  such  a  series  of  experi- 
ments that  we  deem  it  imperative  should  be  forthwith  undertaken,  under 
competent  and  independent  supervision. 

YHiatever  body  may  be  appointed  to  deal  with  the  subject,  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  that  branch  of  the  service  for  whose  immediate  protection 
these  defences  are  designed  should  be  largely  represented — ^we  mean  the 
artillery.  Especially  strong  is  the  necessity  for  a  considerable  infusion  of 
ibis  element  if  the  **  fair  amount  of  protection  "  theory  is  to  receive  any 
consideration.  In  this  element,  however,  the  Iron  Committee  is  at  present 
conspicuously  deficient.  There  is  only  one  artillery  member ;  and  we  would 
Bnggest,  either  the  addition  of  one  or  more  artillery  officers,  or — as  the 
question  is  essentially  a  question  of  land  defence — the  appointment  of  an 
irtilleiyman  in  place  of  the  naval  officer  who  at  present  officiates  as 
president.  It  is  right,  however,  to  append  to  this  last  suggestion  a  distinct 
Wdmer  of  any  intention  to  impugn  Sir  John  Hay's  zeal  or  ability,  to 
which,  on  the  contrary,  we  would  desire  to  bear  grateful  testimony. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HEY  were  both  my  neighbours,  of 
course ;   but  I  do  not  understand 
I  what  kind  of  hearts  people  have  who 
1  can   apportion   their  love  equally, 
according  to  the  claims  of  justice. 
I  saw  as  much  of  one  sister  as  the 
\  other.     And  Martha  was  an  excel- 
lent girl,  quite  honest  and  friendly 
and  good  ;  but  as  for  Ellen,  thera 
never  could  be  any  question  about 
her.  One  did  not  even  think  of  dis- 
criminating which  were  her  special 
.  good   qualities.      She  was  Ellen, 
'   that  was  enough  ;  or  Nelly,  which 
;    I  prefer,  for  my  part.    We  all  lived 
at   Dinglefield   Green   in    the   old 
days.    It  is  a  model  of  a  village,  in 
one  sense  of  the  word ;  not  the  kind  of  place,  it  is  true,  to  which  the  name 
is  generally  applied,  but  a  tillage  ome,  as  there  are  cottages  omes.     The 
real  httle  hamlet,  where  the  poor  people  lived,  was  at  a  little  distance,  and 
ga#o  us  plenty  of  occupation  and  trouble.     But  for  Dinglefield  Green 
proper,  it  was  such  a  village  as  exists  chiefly  in  novels.     The  Green  was 
the  central  point,  a  great  triangular  breadth  of  soft  grass,  more  like  a  small 
common  than  a  village  green,  with  the  prettiest  houses  round — houses 
enclosed  in  their  own  gi'ounds, — ^houses  at  the  very  least  embosomed  in 
pretty  gardens,  peeping  out  from  among  the  trees.     None  of  us  were  t'ej-i/ 
rich  ;  nor  was  there  anything  that  could  be  called  a  "  place  "  in  the  circle 
of  dwellings.     But  I  believe  there  was  as  much  good  blood  and  good  con- 
nection among  us  as  are  usually  to  be  found  in  a  much  larger  community. 
The  great  house  opposite,  v;hich  was  separated  from  the  Green  by  a 
ha-ha,  and  opened  to  us  only  a  pretty  sweep  of  lawn,  looking  almost 
like  a  park,  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Dcnzil,  whose  pedigree,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  longer  than  the  Queen's.     Next  to  him  was  Mi's.  Stokes'  pretty 
cottage — one  of  the  Stokes  who  have  given  their  name  to  places  all  over 
the  comitiy :  the  son  is  now  General  Stokes,  a  C.B.,  and  I  don't  know 
what  besides  :  and  her  daughter  married  Lord  Leamington.     Next  to  that 
— ^l»ut  it   is   needless   to   give   a   directory  of  the  place, — probably  our 
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neighbours,  generally,  may  appear  in  their  proper  persons  before  jny 
stoiy  is  done. 

GThe  sisters  lived  next  to  mo:  my  house  lay,  as  their  father  said, 
athwart  their  bows.  The  Admiral  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to  talk  ship, 
or  shop,  as  the  gentlemen  call  it,  in  ordinaiy  conversation ;  but  ho  did 
say  that  my  cottage  lay  athwart  his  bows ;  and  the  girls  admitted  that  it 
would  have  been  unpleasant  had  it  been  anybody  but  me :  I  was  then 
a  rather  young  widow,  and  having  no  children,  did  not  want  much  of  a 
house.  My  cottage  was  very  pretty.  I  think  myself  that  there  was  not  so 
pretty  a  room  in  all  the  Green  as  my  drawing-room ;  but  it  was  small. 
My  house  stood  with  its  gable-end  to  the  Green,  and  fronted  the  hedge 
which  was  the  boundary  of  Admiral  Fortis's  grounds.  His  big  gate  and 
my  small  one  were  close  together.  If  the  hedge  had  been  cut  down,  I 
should  have  commanded  a  full  view  of  the  lawn  before  his  house,  and  tho 
door ;  and  nobody  could  have  gone  out  or  come  in  without  my  inspection. 
They  were  so  friendly,  that  it  was  once  proposed  to  cut  it  down,  and 
^ve  me  and  my  flowers  more  air ;  but  we  both  reflected  that  we  were 
mortal ;  circumstances  might  change  with  both  of  us :  I  might  die,  and 
some  one  else  come  to  the  cottage  whose  inspection  might  not  be  desirable ; 
or  the  Admiral  might  die,  and  his  girls  be  married,  and  strangers  come. 
In  short,  the  end  of  it  was  that  the  hedge  remained ;  but  instead  of  being 
a  thick  holly  wall,  like  the  rest  of  my  enclosure,  it  was  a  picturesque 
hedge  of  hawthorn,  which  was  very  sweet  in  spring  and  a  perfect  mass 
of  convolvulus  in  autumn;  and  it  had  gaps  in  it  and  openings.  Nelly 
herself  made  a  round  cutting  just  opposite  my  window,  and  twined  the 
honeysuckle  into  a  frame  for  it.  I  could  see  them  through  it  as  I  sat 
at  work.  I  could  see  them  at  their  croquet,  and  mounting  their  horses  at 
tha  door,  and  going  out  for  their  walks,  and  doing  their  capricious  gar- 
dening. It  was  Nelly  only  who  ever  attempted  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  the 
other  was  afraid  of  her  hands  and  her  complexion,  and  a  hundred  thin^. 
Kelly  was  not  afraid  of  anything — not  even  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  the  gardener, 
who  filled  me  with  awe  and  trembling.  Perhaps  you  tnay  say  that  there 
was  not  much  fear  of  her  complexion.  She  was  brown,  to  begin  with ; 
but  the  prettiest  brown, — clear,  with  crimson  flushes  that  went  and  came, 
and  changed  her  aspect  every  moment.  Her  eyes  were  the  softest  dark  eyes 
I  ever  saw ;  they  did  not  penetrate  or  flash  or  sparkle,  but  glowed  on  you 
with  a  warm  lambent  light.  In  winter,  with  her  red  cloak  on,  she  was 
the  prettiest  little  figure  ;  and  tho  cold  suited  her,  and  made  her  glow  and 
bound  about  like  a  creature  of  air.  As  for  Martha,  she  was  a  great  deal 
larger  and  whiter  than  her  sister.  I  suppose,  on  the  whole,  she  was  the 
prettier  of  the  two,  though  she  did  not  suit  me.  They  were  their  father's 
only  children,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  them.  Their  mother  had  been 
dead  so  long  that  they  had  no  recollection  of  her ;  and  the  girls  were  not 
without  those  defects  which  girls  brought  up  by  a  man  are  so  apt  to  have. 
They  were  rather  disposed  to  think  that  anything  could  be  had  for  a  little 
coaxing.     Perhaps  they  had  more  confidence  in  their  own  blandishments 
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than  is  common  with  girls,  and  were  more  ready  to  use  them,  knowing 
how  powerless  papa  was  against  their  arts.  They  were  badly  educated, 
for  the  same  reason.  The  Admiral  was  too  fond  of  them  to  part  with 
them ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  fear  reports  and  romom^,  and 
would  not  have  a  lady,  not  even  a  middle-aged  governess,  in  his  house. 
He  had  expensive  masters  for  his  girls,  and  the  girls  did  what  they  pleased 
with  those  excellent  gentlemen,  and  grew  up  with  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  education  compatible  with  civilization.  I  rather  liked  it,  I  confess,  in 
Nelly,  who  was  very  bright,  and  asked  about  everything,  and  jumped  at 
an  instant  miderstanding  of  most  things  she  heard  of.  But  it  did  not 
answer  in  Martha's  case,  who  was  not  bright,  and  was  the  sort  of  girl  who 
wanted  to  be  taught  music,  for  instance,  properly,  and  to  practise  six 
hours  a  day.  Without  being  taught,  and  without  practising,  the  good  girl 
(for  Nelly,  as  she  explained,  had  no  taste  for  music,)  thought  it  her  duty 
to  play  to  amuse  her  Mends  ;  and  the  result  was  a  trial  to  the  temper  of 
Dinglefield  Green.  We  had  some  very  good  musicians  among  us,  and 
Martha  heard  them  continually,  but  never  was  enlightened  as  to  the  nature 
of  her  own  performance ;  whereas  Nelly  knew,  and  grew  crimson  every 
time  her  sister  approached  the  piano.  But  Nelly  was  my  favourite,  as 
everybody  said ;  and  perhaps,  as  a  natural  consequence,  I  did  her  sister 
less  than  justice. 

We  led  a  very  pleasant,  neighboui-ly  life  in  those  days.  Some  of  us 
were  richer,  and  some  poorer ;  but  we  all  visited  each  other.  The  bigger 
houses  asked  the  smaller  ones  to  dinner,  and  did  not  disdain  to  pay  a 
return  visit  to  tea.  In  the  summer  afternoons,  if  you  crossed  the  Green 
(and  could  hear  anything  for  the  noise  the  cricketers  made),  you  would  be 
sure  to  hear,  in  one  quarter  or  another,  the  click  of  the  croquet  balls,  and 
find  all  the  young  people  of  the  place  assembled  over  their  game,  not 
without  groups  of  tha  elder  ones  sitting  round  on  the  edge  of  the  well- 
mown  lawns.  When  I  settled  there  first,  I  was  neither  young  nor  old, 
and  there  was  a  difficulty  which  party  to  class  me  with  ;  but  by  degrees  I 
found  my  place  among  the  mothers,  or  aunts,  or  general  guardians  of  the 
society ;  and  by  degrees  my  young  neighbours  came  to  be  appropriated  to 
me  as  my  particular  charge.  We  walked  home  together,  and  we  went  to 
parties  together ;  and,  of  course,  a  little  gossip  got  up  about  the  Admiral 
— gossip  which  was  entirely  without  foundation,  for  I  detest  second 
marriages,  and,  indeed,  have  had  quite  enough  of  it  for  my  part.  But 
Nelly  took  a  clinging  to  me — I  don't  say  a  fancy,  which  would  be  too 
light  a  word.  She  had  never  known  a  woman  intimately  before — never 
one  older  than  herself,  to  whom  she  was  half  a  child  and  half  a  companion. 
And  she  liked  it,  and  so  did  I. 

There  was  one  absurd  peculiarity  about  the  two  girls,  which  I  shall 
always  think  was  the  foundation  of  all  the  mischief.  They  never 
called  each  other,  nor  were  called  by  their  names.  They  were  "the 
Sisters  "  to  eveiybody.  I  suppose  it  was  a  fancy  of  their  fiither's — ho 
called  them  "  the  Sisters  "  always.    They  called  each  other  Sister  when 
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ihey  spoke  to  or  of  each  other.  It  annoyed  me  at  first,  and  I  made  an 
attempt  to  change  the  custom.  Bat  Martha  disliked  her  name.  She  had 
been  called  after  her  grandmother,  and  she  thought  it  was  a  shame. 
« Martha  and  Ellen !  "  she  said,  indignantly.  '*  What  could  papa  be 
^limlnng  of?  It  sounds  like  two  old  women  in  the  almshouse.  And 
other  girls  have  such  pretty  names.  If  you  call  me  Martha,  Mrs.  Mulgrave, 
I  will  never  speak  to  you  again.*'  When  one  thought  of  it,  it  was  a  hard 
case.  I  felt  for  her,  for  my  own  name  is  Sarah,  and  I  remember  the 
trouble  it  was  to  me  when  I  was  a  girl ;  and  the  general  use  and  wont  of 
course  overcame  me  at  last.  They  were  called  **  the  Sisters  "  everywhere 
on  the  Green.  I  believe  some  of  us  did  not  even  know  their  proper 
names.  I  said  mischief  might  come  of  it,  and  they  laughed  at  me ;  but 
there  came  a  time  when  Nelly,  at  least,  laughed  at  me  no  more. 

It  was  in  the  early  summer  that  young  Llewellyn  came  to  stay  with 
the  Denzils  at  their  great  house  opposite.  He  was  a  distant  cousin  of 
theirs,  which  was  a  warrant  that  his  family  was  all  that  could  be  desired* 
And  he  had  a  nice  little  property  in  Wales,  which  had  come  to  him 
unexpectedly  on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother.  And,  to  crown  all,  he  was 
a  sailor,  having  gone  into  the  navy  when  he  was  a  second  son.  Of 
course,  being  a  naval  man,  it  was  but  natural  that  he  should  be  brought 
to  the  Admiral  first  of  all.  And  he  very  soon  got  to  be  very  intimate 
in  the  house  ;  and,  indeed,  for  that  matter,  in  every  house  in  the  Green. 
I  believe  it  is  natural  to  sailors  to  have  that  hearty,  cordial  way.  He 
came  to  see  me,  though  I  had  no  particular  attraction  for  him,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  I  had  been  a  girl,  or  alas  !  had  girls  of  my  own.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  opening  in  the  hedge  that  pleased  him.  He  would  sit  and  look, 
but  be  did  not  speak  to  me  of  the  sisters, — ^more's  the  pity.  He  was  shy 
of  that  subject.  I  could  see  he  was  in  real  earnest,  as  the  children  say, 
by  his  shyness  about  the  girls.  He  would  say  something  about  them, 
and  then  rush  on  to  another  subject,  and  come  back  again  half-an-hour 
after  to  the  identical  point  he  had  started  from.  But  I  suppose  it  never 
occurred  to  him  that  I  had  any  skill  to  fathom  that.  He  went  with  them 
on  all  their  picnics,  and  was  at  all  their  parties ;  and  he  rode  with  them, 
riding  very  well  for  a  sailor.  The  rides  are  beaulifcd  round  Dinglefield* 
There  is  a  royal  park  close  at  hand,  where  you  can  go  and  hide  yourself 
in  grassy  ^ades  and  alleys  without  number.  I  have  even  been  tempted 
to  put  myself  on  my  old  pony,  and  wander  about  with  them  on  the 
springy  turf  tmder  the  trees  ;  though,  as  for  their  canterings  and  gallop- 
ings,  and  the  way  in  which  Nelly*s  horse  kicked  its  heels  about  when  it 
got  excited,  they  were  always  alarming  to  me.  But  it  was  a  pleasant  life. 
There  is  something  in  that  moment  of  existence  when  the  two  who  are  to 
go  together  through  life  see  each  other  first,  and  are  mysteriously  attracted 
towards  each  other,  and  forswear  their  own  ideal  and  all  their  dreams, 
and  mate  themselves  under  some  secret  compulsion  which  they  do  not 
understand, — ^I  say  there  is  something  in  such  a  moment  which  throws  a 
charm  over  life  to  all  their  surroundmgs*    Though  it  be  all  over  for  us ; 
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tliougb,  perhaps,  we  may  have  been  in  our  own  persons  thoronghly  dis- 
enckanted,  or  may  even  have  grown  bitter  in  our  sense  of  the  difference 
between  reality  and  romance,  stiU  the  progress  of  an  incipient  wooing 
gives  a  zest  to  onr  pleasure.  There  is  something  in  the  air,  some  magicd 
influence,  some  glamour,  radiating  from  the  hero  and  the  heroiue.  When 
everything  is  settled,  and  the  wedding  looms  in  sight,  fairyland  melts 
away,  and  the  lovers  are  no  more  interesting  than  any  other  pair.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  uncertainty,  the  chance  of  disaster ;  the  sense  that  one  may 
take  flight  or  offence,  or  that  some  rival  may  come  in,  or  a  hundred 
things  happen  to  dissipate  the  rising  tenderness.  There  is  the  excitement 
of  a  drama  about  it — a  drama  subject  to  the  curious  contradictions  of  actual 
existence,  and  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  unities.  I  thought  I  could  see 
the  little  sister,  who  was  my  pet  and  favourite,  gradually  grouping  thus 
with  young  Llewellyn.  They  got  together  somehow,  whatever  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  party  might  be.  They  might  drive  to  the  Dingle,  which  was 
our  favourite  spot,  in  different  carriages,  with  different  parties,  and  at 
different  times  ;  but  they  were  always  to  be  found  together  under  the  trees 
when  everybody  had  arrived.  Perhaps  they  did  not  yet  know  it  them- 
selves.; but  other  people  began  to  smile,  and  Lady  Denzil,  I  could  see, 
v/as  watching  Nelly.  She  had  other  views,  I  imagine,  for  her  young 
cousin,  since  he  came  to  the  estate.  Nelly,  too,  once  had  very  different 
views.  I  knew  what  her  ideal  was.  It,  or  rather  he,  was  a  blond  young 
giant,  six  feet  at  least,  with  blue  eyes,  and  curling  golden  hair.  He  was  to 
farm  his  own  land,  and  live  a  country  life,  and  be  of  no  profession ;  and  he 
was  to  be  pure  Saxon,  to  counterbalance  a  little  defect  in  Nelly's  race ;  or 
rather,  as  she  supposed,  in  her  complexion,  occasioned  by  the  &ct  that  her 
mother  was  of  Spanish  blood.  Such  was  her  ideal,  as  she  had  oft^i  confided 
to  me.  It  was  funny  to  see  how  this  gigantic  and  glorious  vision  melted 
out  of  her  mind.  Llewellyn  was  not  very  tall ;  he  was  almost  as  dark  as 
Nelly ;  he  was  a  sailor,  and  he  was  a  Welshman.  What  did  it  matter  f 
One  can  change  one's  ideal  so  easily  when  one  is  under  twenty.  Perhaps 
in  his  imagination  he  had  loved  a  milk-white  maiden  too. 

Lady  Denzil,  however,  watched,  having,  as  I  shall  ^ays  believe,  other 
intentions  in  her  mind  for  Llewellyn,  though  she  had  no  daughter  of  her 
own ;  and  I  am  sure  it  was  her  influence  which  hurried  him  away  the  last 
day,  without  taking  leave  of  any  of  us.  She  kept  back  the  telegntm  which 
summoned  him  to  join  his  ship,  antU  there  was  just  time  to  get  the  train. 
And  so  he  had  to  rush  away,  taking  off  his  hat  to  us,  and  almost  getting 
out  of  the  window  of  the  carriage  in  his  eagerness,  when  he  saw  us  at  the 
Admiral's  door,  as  he  dashed  past  to  the  station. 

**Good-by,  for  the  moment,"  he  shouted;  **I  hope  I  am  coming 
back."  And  I  could  see,  by  the  colour  in  Nelly's  cheek,  that  their  eyes  had 
met,  and  understood  each  other.  Her  sister  bowed  and  smiled  veiy 
graciously,  and  chattered  about  a  hundred  things. 

**  I  wonder  why  he  is  going  in  such  a  hurry  ?  I  wonder  what  he  means 
about  coming  back  ?  "  said  Martha.     **  I  am  sure  I  am  very  sony  he  is 
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gone.  He  was  very  nice,  and  always  ready  for  anything.  What  a  bore  a 
ship  is !  I  r^nemb^  when  papa  was  like  that, — always  rushing  away. 
Don't  you,  Sister  ?  but  you  were  too  young." 

<<  I  remember  hearing  people  talk  of  it,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  sigh. 

8he  was  riveiae,  clouded  oyer,  eyerything  that  it  was  natural  to  be 
under  the  droumstances.  She  would'not  kust  herself  to  say  he  was  nice. 
It  was  I  who  had  to  answer,  and  keep  up  the  conyersation  for  her.  For 
my  own  part,  I  confess  I  was  vexed  that  he  had  gone  so  soon — that  he  was 
gone  without  an  explanation.  These  things  are  far  better  to  be  settled  out 
of  hand.  One  goes  away ;  but  nobody  can  make  sure  how  one  may  come 
back, — or  what  one  may  find  when  one  comes  back.  I  was  sorry,  for  1 
knew  a  hundred  things  might  happen  to  detain,  or  keep  him  silent ;  and 
Nelly's  heart  was  caught,  I  could  see.  She  had  been  quite  unsuspecting, 
unfearing  ;  and  it  was  gone  ere  she  xmderstood  what  she  was  doing.  My 
heart  quaked  a  little  for  her ;  not  with  any  fear  of  the  result,  but  only  with 
a  certain  throbbing  of  experience  and  anxiety  that  springs  therefrom. 
Experience  does  not  produce  hope  in  the  things  of  this  world.  It  lays  one's 
heart  open  to  suspicions  and  fears  which  never  trouble  the  innocent.  It 
was  not  because  of  anythiog  I  had  seen  in  Llewellyn  ;  but  because  I  had 
seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world,  and  things  in  general.  This  was  why  I 
kissed  her  with  a  little  extra  meaning,  and  told  her  to  lie  down  on  the  sofa 
when  she  got  home. 

**  You  have  not  been  looking  your  best  for  some  days,'*  I  said.  **  You 
are  not  a  giantess,  nor  so  robust  as  you  pretend  to  be.  You  must  take 
care  of  yourself."  And  Nelly,  though  she  made  no  reply,  kissed  me  in  her 
clinging  way  in  return. 

Some  weeks  passed  after  that  without  any  particular  incident.  Things 
went  on  in  their  usual  way,  and  though  we  were  all  sorry  that  Llewellyn 
was  gone,  we  made  no  particular  moan  over  him  after  the  first.  It  was 
very  rarely  that  a  day  passed  on  which  I  did  not  see  the  sisters  ;  but  the 
weather  was  beginning  to  get  cold,  and  one  Friday  there  was  a  fog  which 
prevented  me  firom  going  out.  Ours  is  a  low  country,  with  a  great  many 
trees,  and  the  river  is  not  &r  off ;  and  when  there  is  a  fog,  it  is  very  dreary 
and  overwhelming.  It  closes  in  over  the  Ghreen,  so  that  you  cannot  see  an 
inch  before  yon ;  and  the  dan^  creeps  into  your  very  bones,  though  it 
waa  only  the  end  of  October,  and  the  trees  hung  invisible  over  our  heads  in 
heavy  masses,  now  and  then  dropping  a  iSaded  leaf  out  of  the  fog  in  a 
ghostly,  silent  way :  the  chill  went  to  cme's  heart.  I  had  a  new  book,  for 
which  I  was  very  thankful,  and  my  fire  burned  brightly,  and  I  did  not  stir 
out  of  doors  all  day.  I  confess  it  surprised  me  a  little  that  the  girls  did 
not  come  in  to  me  in  the  evening,  as  they  had  a  way  of  doing,  with  their 
red  doakfl  round  them,  and  the  hoods  over  their  heads,  like  Befd  Biding 
Uood«  But  I  lock  it  for  granted  they  had  some  friends  from  town,  or  some- 
thing pleasant  on  hand  ;  though  I  had  not  heard  any  carriage  driving  up. 
As  for  seeing,  that  was  impossible.  Next  morning,  by  a  pleasant  change, 
was  bright,  sunny,  and  frosty.    For  the  first  time  that  season,  the  hedges 
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and  gardens,  and  eyen  the  green  itself,  was  crisp  and  white  with  hoar- 
frost, which,  of  course,  did  not  last,  but  gave  us  warning  of  winter. 
When  I  went  out,  I  met  Nelly  just  leaving  her  own  door.  She  was  in 
her  red  cloak,  with  her  dress  tucked  up,  and  the  little  black  hat  with 
the  red  feather,  which  was  always  so  becoming  to  her.  But  either  it  was 
not  becoming  that  day,  or  there  was  something  the  matter  with  the  child. 
I  don't  remember  whether  I  have  said  that  she  had  large  eyes,— eyes 
that,  when  she  was  thinner  than  usual,  or  ill,  looked  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  her  hce.  They  had  this  effect  upon  me  that  day.  One  did 
not  seem  to  see  Nelly  at  all ;  but  only  a  big  pair  of  wistfol,  soft  eyes 
looking  at  one,  with  shadowy  lines  round  them.  I  was  alarmed,  to  tell 
the  truth,  whenever  I  saw  her.  Either  something  had  happened,  or  the 
child  was  ill. 

**  Good-morning,  my  dear,"  I  said ;  "  I  did  not  see  you  all  yesterday, 
and  it  feels  like  a  year.     Were  you  coming  to  me  now  ?  '* 

"  No,"  said  Nelly — and  even  in  the  sound  of  her  voice  there  was 
something  changed — ''  it  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  in  the  village.  I 
had  settled  to  go  down  there  this  morning,  and  take  poor  Maiy  Jackson 
some  warm  socks  we  have  been  knitting  for  the  babies.  It  is  so  cold 
to-day." 

**  I  thought  you  never  felt  the  cold,"  said  I,  as  one  does  without 
thinking.  **  You  are  always  as  merry  as  a  cricket  in  the  winter  weather, 
when  we  are  all  shivering.     You  know  you  never  feel  the  cold." 

"  No,"  said  Nelly  again.  **  I  suppose  it  is  only  the  first  dull " — and 
she  gave  me  a  strange  little  sick  smile,  and  suddenly  looked  down  and 
stooped  to  pick  up  something.  I  saw  in  a  moment  there  was  nothing  to 
pick  up.  Could  it  be  that  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  which  she  wanted 
to  hide  ?  "  But  I  must  go  now,"  she  went  on  hurriedly.  "  Oh,  no, 
don't  think  of  coming  with  me ;  it  is  too  cold,  and  I  shall  have  to  walk 
fast,  I  am  in  such  a  hurry.     Good-by." 

I  could  do  nothing  but  stand  and  stare  after  her  when  she  had  gone  on. 
What  did  it  mean  ?  Nelly  was  not  given  to  taking  fkncies,  or  losing  her 
temper — at  least  not  in  this  way.  Bhe  walked  away  so  rapidly  that  she 
seemed  to  vanish  out  of  my  sight,  and  never  once  looked  round  or  turned 
aside  for  anything.  The  surprise  was  so  great  that  I  actually  forgot  where 
I  was  going.  It  could  not  be  for  nothing  that  she  had  chajiged  like  this. 
I  went  back  to  my  own  door,  and  then  I  came  out  again  and  opened  the 
Admiral's  gate.  Probably  Martha  was  at  home,  and  would  know  what 
was  the  matter.  As  I  was  going  in,  Martha  met  me  coming  out.  She 
was  in  her  red  cloak,  like  Nelly,  and  she  had  a  letter  in  her  hand. 
When  she  saw  me  she  laughed,  and  blushed  a  little.  **  Will  you  come 
with  me  to  the  post,  Mrs.  Mulgrave  ?  "  she  said.     "  Sister  would  not  wait 

for  me ;  and  when  one  has  an  important  letter  to  post "  Martha  went 

on,  holding  it  up  to  me,  and  laughing  and  blushing  again. 

**  What  makes  it  so  very  important  ?  "  said  I;  and  I  confess  that  I 
tried  very  hard  tp  make  out  the  address. 
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"  Oh,  didn't  she  tell  you  ?  "  said  Martha.  "  What  a  fimny  girl  she 
is  I  If  it  had  been  me  I  should  have  rushed  all  over  the  Green,  and  told 
everybody.     It  is— can't  you  guess  ?  ** 

And  she  held  out  to  me  the  letter  in  her  hand.  It  was  addressed  to 
"  Captain  Llewellyn,  H.M.S.  Spitfire^  Portsmouth."  I  looked  at  it,  and  I 
looked  at  her,  and  wonder  took  possession  of  me.  The  address  was  in 
Martha's  handwriting.  It  was  she  who  was  going  to  post  it ;  it  was  she 
who,  conscious  and  triumphant,  giggling  a  little  and  blushing  a  little, 
stood  waiting  for  my  congratulations.  I  looked  at  her  aghast,  and  my 
tongue  fiEdled  me.  ''  I  don't  know  what  it  means,"  I  said,  gasping.  <<  I 
can't  guess.  Is  it  you  who  have  been  writing  to  Captain  Llewellyn,  or  is 
it  Nelly,  or  who  is  it  ?    Can  there  have  been  any  mistake  ?  " 

Martha  was  ofifended,  as  indeed  she  had  reason  to  be.  ''  There  is  no 
mistake,"  she  said,  indignantly.  <*  It  is  a  very  strange  sort  of  thing  to 
Bay,  when  any  friend,  any  acquaintance  even,  would  have  congratulated 
me.  And  you  who  know  us  so  well !  Captain  Llewellyn  has  asked  me  to 
marry  him — ^that  is  all.  I  thought  you  might  have  found  out  what  was 
coming.  But  you  have  no  eyes  for  anybody  but  Sister.  You  never  think 
of  me." 

«*  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  I,  faltering ;  "  I  was  so  much  taken  by 
surprise.  I  am  sure  I  wish  you  every  happiness,  Martha.  Nobody  can 
be  more  anxious  for  your  welfare  than  I  am — "  and  here  I  stopped  short 
in  my  confusion,  choked  by  the  words,  and  not  knowing  what  to  say. 

<<  Yes,  I  am  sure  of  that,"  said  Martha,  affectionately,  stopping  ai  the 
gate  to  give  me  a  kiss.     <<  I  said  so  to  Sister  this  morning.     I  said  I  am  * 
sore  Mrs.  Mulgrave  will  be  pleased.  But  are  you  reaUy  so  much  surprised  ? 
Did  you  never  think  this  was  how  it  was  to  be  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  trembling  in  spite  of  myself;  **  I  never  thought  of  it. 
I  thought,  indeed — but  that  makes  no  difference  now." 

**  What  did  you  think  ?  "  said  Martha ;  and  then  her  private  sense  of 
pride  and  pleasure  surmounted  everything  else.  **  Well,  you  see  it  m  so," 
she  said,  with  a  beaming  smile.  <*  He  kept  his  own  counsel,  you  see.  I 
should  not  have  thought  he  was  so  sly — should  you  ?  I  daresay  he  thinks 
he  showed  it  more  than  he  did ;  for  he  says  I  must  have  seen  how  it  was 
from  the  first  day." 

And  she  stood  before  me  so  beaming,  so  dimpling  over  with  smiles 
and  pleasure,  that  my  heart  sank  within  me.  Could  it  be  a  mistake,  or 
was  it  I — ah,  how  little  it  mattered  for  me — ^was  it  my  poor  Nelly  who 
had  been  deceived  ? 

"  And  did  you  ?  "  I  said,  looking  into  her  face,  "  did  you  see  it  from 
the  first  day?" 

**  Well,  n-no,"  said  Martha,  hesitating ;  and  then  she  resumed  with  a 
laugh,  "  That  shows  you  how  sly  he  must  have  been.  I  don't  think  I 
ever  suspected  such  a  thing ;  but  then,  to  be  sure,  I  never  thought  much 
about  him,  you  know." 

A  little  gleam  of  comfort  came  into  my  heart  as  she  spoke.     '*  Oh, 
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tUoQ,"  I  said,  rcUevod,  <^ihoro  is  uo  oocasion  toi  ooogralulaiioiis 
after  aU." 

^*  Why  is  there  no  occasion  for  congratokiioiis  7  '*  said  MarU^  <*  0£ 
oonrse  there  is  occasion.  I  wanted  Sister  to  ran  in  and  teU  you  last 
nighty  but  she  wouldn't ;  and  I  rather  wanted  you  to  tell  lae  what  I  ahoold 
say,  or,  rather,  how  I  should  say  ii;  but  I  managed  it  after  all  by  myseH. 
J  suppose  one  always  can,  if  one  tries.  It  comeei  by  nature,  people  8ii»y." 
And  Martha  laughed  again,  and  blushed,  and  east  a  proud  glance  on  the 
letter  she  held  in  her  hand. 

*'  But  if  you  never  had  thought  of  him  yesterday,"  said  I,  "  you  can't 
haye  accepted  him  to-day." 

*'  Why  not  ?  "  said  Martha,  with  a  toss  of  her  pretty  head — a«d  she 
was  pretty,  especially  in  that  moment  of  es^oitoment.  I  oonld  «ot  refuse 
to  see  it.  It  was  a  mere  ^eee  of  pink  and  whte  prettinaaa*  ioatead  of  mj 
Uttle  nut-brown  maid,  with  her  soft  eyes,  and  her  bright  tamd  f^ieams  o£ 
freUng  and  intelligence.  But  then  you  can  neTei  cakolata  on  what  a 
man  may  think  in  respect  to  a  girl.  Men  are  such  fools ;  I  moan  where 
women  are  concerned. 

*^  Why  not  ?  "  said  Martha,  with  a  laugh.  **  I  don't  mean  I  am  fran- 
tically in  love  wkh  him,  you  know.  How  could  I  be,  when  I  never  know 
ho  cared  for  mo  ?  But  I  always  said  he  was  very  nice ;  aad  then  it  is  so 
suitable.  And  I  don't  care  lor  anybody  else.  It  would  he  veiy  foolish 
of  mo.  to  refuse  him  without  any  reason.  Oi  course,"  said  Marthft,  Ipeking 
down  upon  her  letter,  *<  I  shall  think  of  ham  very  diJ9feienUy  now." 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  was  at  my  wits*  ^nd.  1  walked  o&  by  her  side 
to  the  post-ofice  in  a  maze  of  oonfumon  and  doubt.  I  eoold  have  snatched 
the  letter  out  of  her  hand«  and  torn  it  into  a  hundred  pieees ;  but  that 
would  have  done  UtUe  good ;  and  how  could  I  tell  if  it  waa  a  mistake 
after  all  ?  He  might  have  sought  Nelly  £f)f  her  sister's  sake.  He  mi^t 
have  been  such  a  £ool,  such  a  dolt,  as  to  prefer  Martha.  All  thie  time  he 
might  but  have  been  making  his  advances  to  her  covertly — oader  shield 
as  it  were  of  the  gay  bright  creature  who  was  too  young  and  too  8in)^)]e* 
hearted  to  understand  such  devices.  Oh,  my  little  nut-bvewa  maid! 
no  wonder  her  eyes  were  so  large  and  shadowy,,  her  pretty  cheeks  so 
colourless !  I  could  have  cried  with  vexation  and  despair  as  I  ^nt  along 
step  for  step  with  the  other  on  the  quiet  country  roa^  Though  she  was 
so  hx  from  being  bright  Martha  at  last  was  struck  by  my  silence.  It 
took  her  a  oonaidereble  time  to  find  it  out»  for  natuyajly  h^  owa  thooghts 
were  many,  and  her  mind  was  fully  pre-occupied ;  but  she  did  perceive 
it  at  last. 

"  I  don't  think  you  seem  to  like  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  she  said ;  **  not 
so  much  ae  I  thought  you  would*  You  were  the  very  first  p^cson  I 
thought  of;  I  was  coming  to  tell  you  when  I  met  yoo.  And  I  thought 
you  would  sympathize  with  me  and  be  so  pleased  to  hoar " 

*^  My  dear,"  said  I,  ''I  am  pleased  to  hear — anything  that  is  for  your 
h^pincss ;  but  then  I  am  so  much  surprised.     It  was  not  what  I  looked 
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for.  And  then,  good  heavens,  if  it  shoold  tnm  ont  to  be  some 
mktake " 

«Mr8.  Molgraye,"  said  Martha,  angrily,  **I  don't  know  what  yon 
can  mean.  This  is  the  seeond  time  yon  have  talked  of  a  mistake.  What 
mistake  cotdd  there  be  ?  I  suppose  Captain  Llewellyn  knows  what  he 
is  doing ;  unless  yon  waaii  to  be  onkind  and  cross.  And  what  have  I 
done  that  you  should  be  so  disagreeable  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  my  deaar  child ! "  I  cried  in  despair,  "  I  don't  know  what  I  mean  ; 
I  ihou^t  once — 4here  was  Major  IVost,  you  know " 

*'  Oh,  is  it  thai  ?  "  said  Martha,  restored  to  perfect  good-humour ; 
**  poor  Major  Frost !  But  of  course  if  he  did  not  choose  to  come  forward 
in  time,  he  could  not  expect  me  to  wait  for  him.  You  may  make  your 
Bund  quite  easy  if  that  is  aU." 

"And  then,**  I  said,  taking  a  little  courage,  ** Captain  Llewellyn  paid 
Kefly  a  great  deal  of  attention.     He  might  have  thought " 

"Yes,"  said  Martha,  "to  be  sure;  and  I  never  once  suspected  that 
lie  meant  it  for  me  all  the  time." 

I  ask  aitybody  who  is  competent  to  judge,  could  I  have  said  any  more  ? 
I  walked  to  tiie  post-office  with  her,  and  I  saw  the  letter  put  in.  And  an 
koor  afterwards  I  saw  the  mail-cart  rattling  past  with  the  bags,  and  knew  it 
had  set  out  to  its  destination.  He  would  get  it  next  morning,  and  the 
two  lives  would  be  bound  for  ever  and  ever.  The  wrong  two  ? — or  was  it 
only  we,  Nelly  and  I,  who  had  made  the  mistake  ?  Had  it  been  Martha 
ke  sot^ht  all  the  time  ? 


CHAPTEB  IL 

The  news  soon  became  known  to  everybody  on  the  Green,  and  great 
surprise  was  excited  by  it.  Everybody,  I  think,  spoke  to  mo  on  the 
subject.  They  said,  "  If  it  had  been  the  other  sister ! "  Even  Lady 
I>enzil  went  so  for  as  to  say  this,  when,  after  having  called  at  the  Admiral's 
to  offer  her  congratulations,  she  came  in  to  see  me.  "  I  do  not  pretend 
that  I  Hke  the  marriage,'*  she  said,  with  a  little  solemnity.  "  There  were 
claims  upon  him  nearer  home.  It  is  not  every  man  that  is  at  liberty 
lo  choose  for  Imnself ;  but  if  it  had  been  the  Kttle  one  I  could  have  under- 
stood it."  I  hope  nobody  spoke  like  this  to  Nelly ;  she  kept  up  a  great 
deal  too  weH  to  satisfy  me.  She  was  in  the  veiy  centre  of  all  the  flutter 
that  such  an  event  makes  in  a  small  society  like  ours,  and  she  knew 
people  were  watching  her ;  but  she  never  betrayed  herself.  She  had  lost 
her  colour  somehow — everybody  remarked  that ;  and  the  proud  little  girl 
got  up  a  succession  of  maladies,  and  said  she  had  influenza  and  indiges- 
tion, and  I  know  not  what,  that  nobody  might  suspect  any  other  cause. 
Sometimes  I  caught  her  for  one  instant  off  her  guard,  but  it  was  a  thing 
that  happened  very  rarely.  Two  or  three  times  I  met  her  going  off  by 
herself  for  a  kmg  walk,  and  she  would  not  have  my  company  when  I 
offered  to  go  with  her.     "  I  walk  so  fast,"  she  said,  "  and  then  it  is  too 
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far  for  you."     Once  I  even  saw  her  in  the  spot  to  which  all  our  walks 
tended — ^the  Dingle,  which  was  our  favourite  haunt.     It  was  a  glorious 
autumn,  and  the  fine  weather  lasted  long — much  longer  than  usual.    Up 
to  the  middle  of  November  there  were  still  masses  of  gorgeous  foliage  on 
the  trees,  and  the  sky  was  as  blue — ^not  as  Italy,  for  It^ly  is  soft  and 
languorous  and  melting — but  as  an  English  sky  without  clouds,  fall  of 
sunshine,  yet  clear,   with  a  premonitory  touch  of  frost,   can  be.     The 
trees  in    the  Dingle  are   no  common  trees ;  they  are   giant  beeches, 
big-boled,  heavily-clothed  giants,  that  redden  and  crisp  and  hold  their 
own  until  the  latest  moment ;  and  that  mount  up  upon  heights,  and  descend 
into  doUows,  and  open  up  here  and  there  into  gleams  of  the  far  plain 
around,  growing  misty  in  the  distance  as  if  it  were  sea.     The  great  point 
in  the  landscape  is  a  royal  castle,  the  noblest  dwelling-place  I  ever  saw. 
We  who  live  so  near  are  learned  in  the  different  points  of  view ;  we  know 
where  to  catch  it  shining  like  a  fisury  stronghold  in  the  white  hsizy  country, 
or  stretching  out  in  grey  profile  upon  its  height,  or  setting  itself — ^here  the 
great  donjon,  there  a  flanking  tower — ^in  frames  of  leafy  branches.    I 
had  left  my  little  carriage  and  my  stout  old  pony  on  the  road,  and  had 
wandered  up  alone  to  have  my  last  peep  before  winter  set  in,  when 
suddenly  I  saw  Nelly  before  me.     She  was  walking  up  and  down  on  the 
soft  yielding  moss,  carpeted  with  beech-mast  and  pine-needles ;  then  she 
would  stop  and  gaze  bluikly  at  the  view, — at  the  great  plain  whitening  off  to 
the  horizon,  and  the  castle  rising  in  the  midst.   I  knew  what  the  view  was, 
but  I  saw  also  that  she  did  not  see  it.     Her  face  was  all  drawn  together, 
small  and  shrunken  up.     There  were  deep  shadowy  lines  round  her  eyes ; 
and  as  for  the  eyes  themselves,  it  was  them  and  not  Nelly  that  I  saw.    They 
were  dilated,  almost  exaggerated,  unlike  anything  I  ever  saw  before.     She 
had  come  out  here  to  be  alone,  poor  child  1     I  crept  away  as  best  I  could 
through  the  brown  crackling  ferns.     If  she  heard  anything ;  probably  she 
thought  it  was  some  woodland  creature  that  could  not  spy  upon  her.     But 
I  don't  believe  she  heard  anything,  nor  saw  anything ;  and  I  was  no  spy 
upon  her,  dear  heart ! 

The  nearest  we  ever  came  to  conversation  on  the  subject  was  once 
when  I  was  teUing  her  about  a  girl  I  once  knew,  whose  story  had  been  a 
very  sad  one.  She  had  pledged  her  heart  and  her  life  to  a  foolish  young 
fellow,  who  was  very  fond  of  her,  and  then  was  very  fond  of  somebody 
else ;  and  would  have  been  fond  of  her  again,  periodically,  to  any  number 
of  times.  She  had  borne  it  as  long  as  she  could,  and  then  she  had  broken 
down ;  and  it  had  been  a  rehef  to  her,  poor  girl,  to  come  and  cry  her 
heart  out  to  me.    . 

**  It  has  never  been  my  way,  Nelly,'*  I  said,  "  but  it  seems  to  ease 
the  heart  when  it  can  speak.  I  don't  think  that  I  could  have  spoken  to 
any  one,  had  it  been  me." 

**  And  as  for  me,"  cried  Nelly,  "  if  I  should  ever  be  like  that — ^and  if 
any  one,  even  you,  were  so  much  as  to  look  i^t  me  as  if  you  knew,  I  think 
I  should  die  I  ** 
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This  was  before  the  lamp  was  lighted ;  and  in  the  dark,  I  think  she 
put  np  a  hand  to  wipe  off  something  from  her  eyelash.  £nt  you  may  be 
sore  I  took  care  not  to  look.  I  tried  to  put  all  speculation  out  of  my 
eyes  wheneTer  I  looked  at  her  afterwards.  My  poor  Nelly  I  in  the  yery 
extravagance  of  her  pride  was  there  not  an  appeal,  and  piteous  throwing 
of  hersdf  npon  my  forbearance  ?  I  thought  there  was,  and  it  went  to  my 
heart.  . 

The  next  thing,  of  course,  was  that  Llewellyn  was  coming  to  see  his 
betrothed.  He  was  to  come  at  Christmas,  not  being  able  to  leave  his 
ship  before.  And  then  it  was  to  be  settled  when  the  marriage  should  take 
place.  I  confess  that  I  listened  to^all  this  with  a  very  bad  grace.  Any 
reference  to  the  marriage  put  me  out  of  temper.  He  wrote  to  her  regularly 
and  very  often,  and  Martha  used  to  read  his  letters  complacently  before 
us  all,  and  communicate  little  bits  out  of  them,  and  spend  hi^  her  mornings 
writing  her  replies.  She  was  not  a  ready  writer,  and  it  really  was  hard 
work  to  her,  and  improved  her  education — at  least,  in  the  mechanical 
matters  of  writing  and  spelling.  But  I  wonder  what  sort  of  rubbish  it 
was  she  wrote  to  him,  and  wbtii  he  thought  of  it.  Was  it  possible  he 
could  suppose  it  was  my  Nelly  who  wrote  him  all  those  commonplaces  ? 
or,  was  the  mistake  on  my  part,  not  on  his?  As  time  went  on,  I  came  to 
think,  more  and  more,  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  We  had  been  deceived, 
Nelly  and  I.  And  Martha  and  Llewellyn  were  two  lovers  worthy  of  each 
other.     I  fear  I  was  not  very  charitable  to  him  in  my  thoughts. 

But  I  could  not  help  being  very  nervous  the  day  of  his  arrival.  It 
was  a  bleak  wintry  day,  Christmas  Eve,  but  not  what  people  call  Christmas 
weather.  It  rarely  is  Christmas  weather  at  Christmas.  The  sky  hung 
low  and  leaden  over  our  bare  trees,  and  of  course  there  were  no  cricketers 
now  on  the  green,  nor  sound  of  croquet  balls,  to  enliven  the  stillness.  I 
could  not  rest  at  homo.  We  had  not  been  informed  what  train  Captain 
Llewellyn  was  to  come  by,  and  my  mind  was  in  such  a  disturbed  state, 
that  I  k^t  coming  and  going,  all  day  long,  on  one  errand  or  another, 
lingering  about  the  road.  I  don't  myself  know  what  I  meant  by  it ;  nor 
eould  I  have  explained  it  to  anybody.  Sometimes  I  thought,  if  I  should 
meet  him,  I  would  speak,  and  make  sure.  Sometimes  I  fancied  that  I 
could  read  in  his  face,  at  the  first  look»  what  it  all  meant.  But,  anyhow, 
I  did  not  meet  him.  I  thought  all  the  trains  were  in,  when  I  went  to  the 
Admiral's  in  the  afternoon,  at  five  o'clock — that  is,  all  the  trains  that 
eould  arrive  before  dinner,  for  we  were  two  miles  from  the  station. 
Martha  and  her  fitther  were  in  the  drawing-room  when  I  entered.  There 
was  a  bright  fire,  but  the  candles  were  not  lighted ;  I  suppose,  out  of 
rehictance  to  shut  up  the  house,  and  close  all  the  windows,  before  the 
visitor  came.  Martha  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  looking  very  gay  and  bright, 
and  a  little  excited.  She  told  me  Nelly  had  been  all  day  in.  the  church, 
helping  with  the  decorations,  and  that  she  was  to  stay  at  the  rectory  for 
diiuier,  as  there  was  a  Christmas-tree  for  the  school-children  to  be  got 
ready.      "I  daresay  she  thought  we   should  not  want  her  this  first 
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oveniBgy''  Martha  said,  witk  a  little  laugh ;  and  such  was  the  bitteraesa  and 
unreasonableness  of  my  heart  that  I  could  have  shaken  her :  which  was 
nonsense,  for,  of  course,  she  had  a  right  to  the  society  of  her  betrothed. 
While  we  were  sitting  diatting  over  the  fire,  all  at  once  there  came  a  sound 
of  wheels,  and  the  dog-cart  from  the  little  inn  at  Din^^bfield^  station  came 
rattling  i;^.  Martha  gave  a  little  cry,  and  ran  to  the  drawing-room 
door.  I  know  I  should  have  gone  away,  but  I  did  not.  I  stood 
behind  in  the  mddy  gfeom,  and  saw  her  rush  into  Llewellyn's  arms.  And 
he  kissed  her.  And  the  next  moment  they  were  back  in  the  room  beside 
xxB,  she  chatting  aboiit  his  journey,  and  looking  np  in  his  &kte^  and 
showing  hcY  satisfeiction  and  deh^j  as  it  was  quite  natural  she  should 
do.  It  seemed  to  me  that  he  did  not  make  very  much  reply ;  but  the 
room  was  dark,  and  his  arrival  was  sudden,  and  there  was  a  certain  con- 
cision about  everything.  The  Admiral  cama  forward,  and  shook'  hands 
witk  him,  and  so  did  I,  and  instead  of  looking  as  if  he  wished  us  a 
hundred  miles  o%  Llewellyn  kept  peering  into  the  comers,  as  if  he  wanted 
another  greeting.  Theft  he  cfone  to  the  fire,  and  stood  before  it,  making 
the  room  all  the  darker  with  his  shadow;  and  after  we  had  all  asked 
him  if  he  had  felt  the  cold  on  his  journey,  there  did  not  seem  very 
mu£h  to  say.  I  don't  know  how  the  others  felt,  but  I  know  my  heart 
began  to  beat  wildly.  Martha  was  in  an  unnatural  state  of  excitement. 
She  drew  a  great  comfortable  easy-diair  to  the  fire  for  him.  **  Dear 
Ellis,  sit  dorwn,"  she  said,  laying  her  hand  softly  on  his  arm.  The  touch 
seemed  to  wake  him  up  out  of  a  kind  of  reverie.  He  took  her  hand,  and 
held  it  for  a  moment,  and  then  let  it  fiJl. 

'<  You  are  far  too  kind,"  he  said,  **  to  take  so  much  trouble  for  mc. 
A  thousand  thanks.  Where  is — ^your  sister  ?  She  knew  I  was  to  oome 
by  this  train." 

*'  No,  I  don't  think  Sister  knew,"  said  Martha ;  »  that  was  my  little 
secret.  I  would  not  tell  them  what  train  you  were  eoming  by.  She  is 
helping  with  the  church  decorations.  She  will  see  you  to-morrow,  you 
know.  I  wish  they  would  bring  the  tea :  papa,  will  you  ring  ? — Oh,  papa 
has  gone  away.  Wait  a  minute,  Ellis  dear,  and  I  wiU  run  and  make  tiiem 
bring  it  immediately.  It  will  warm  you  better  than  asytiiing  else.  I 
shan't  be  a  moment  gone." 

^  The  moment  she  had  left  us  poor  Llewellyn  turned  to  me.  Notwiili- 
standing  the  ruddy  fireli^  I  could  see  he  was  quite  haggard  with  the 
awful  suspicion  that  must  have  flashed  upon  him.  «  Mrs.  Mulgrave  !  "  he 
cried  hurriedly,  holding  out  his  hands,  "  for  God's  sake,  t^  me,  what 
does  this  mean  ?  " 

''It  means  that  you  have  come  to  see  your  betrothed,  Captain 
Llewellyn,"  said  i ;  ''  she  has  just  gone  out  of  the  room.  You  made  your 
choice,  and  I  hope  you  did  not  expect  to  hai^e  both  the  sistersw  Martha 
stayed  to  receive  you,  as  was  right  and  natural.  You  could  not  expect 
the  same  &om  Nelly.  She  thought  neither  of  you  would  want  a  ti^rd 
to-night" 
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I  ?ra8  so  angry  tiiai  I  said  aU  this  in  a  Weatk.  I  know  I  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  myself,  but  I  dftd  it ;  I  don't  think,  however,  that  he  heard 
YuM.  He  eoiFeied  his  (sMd  with  his  hands,  and  gave  a  groan,  which 
■^•■kad  to  me  to  edba  all  throiigh  the  hoose ;  and  I  had  to  add  on  to  what 
I  was  sayii^, ''  Oh,  hat  heaTeu's  sake,  retrain  yoorself,"  I  caded,  with- 
ooi  even  takkg  hreath,  **  now  it  is  too  late  I  '* 

And  then  Martha  eane  in,  exeitad  and  joyoos,  half  daaeiog  with  hi^ 
spirits.  I  eonld  hai?e  groaned  too,  and  hid  my  face  &om  tha  H^^t^  as  he 
didy  poor  fcUow ;  but  aha  west  mj^  to  him,  and  drew  down  his  hand*  play- 
Mly,  and  aaad,  **  I  am  here,  EUia,  yon  Beedn't  coT^'yonr  eyes."  He  did 
not  answer  her  with  a  con^iJiment  ori^  caress,  as  perhaps  she  expected :  and 
Martha  looked  at  me  where  I  was  standing  by  the  side  of  the  fire.  I 
knew  she  thooght  \  was  the  reatniitting  inflnenoe  that  elosed  his  mouth 
and  aabdaed  his  joy — and  what  conld  I  do  ? — I  went  away :  I  conld  he  of 
no  nse  to  him,  poor  boy.  He  mnst  hoe  it  now  as  best  he  eouU.  I  went 
sway,  and  as  soon  as  I  goi  sa&^  into  my  own  hoose^  sat  down  and  qxML  ' 
Kot  that  crying  would  do  aa^  gpod ;  bnt  when  everythmg  is  going  wrong, 
and  evwybody  is  on  the  way  to  rwin,  and  yon  see  how  it  is,  and  know  how 
in  mend  it,  Mid  yet  oannot,  dare  not,  put  &rth  a  hand,  what  can  any  one 
dov  bat  lit  down  and  ciy  ? 

Bat  I  eoiidd  not  rest  in  my  quiet,  comfartable,  lonely  house,  and  know 
that  those  poor  young  hearts  were  being  wrung,  and  keep  quiet  and  take 
BO  notiee.  I  had  my  enp  o£  tea,  and  I  pni  on  my  warm  oloak  and  hood, 
and  weai  aozosa  the  green,  though  it  was  wet  and  slif^^ery,  k>  the  school- 
room,  where  I  knew  Nelly  would  be»  She  was  in  the  mi^t  of  a  heap  of 
toys  and  paper  ilags  and  litlle  tapers,,  dressing  up  the  Christmas-tree. 
Xhne  were  three  or  fi>nr  giris  altogether,  and  Nelfy  was  the  busiest  of  all. 
Her  littie  hands  were  prieked  and  scratched  with  ihe  points  of  the  holly, 
and  tiie  sharp  needles  of  the  little  fir-tree  on  which  she  waa  working. 
Poor  child,  I  widli  it  had  been  her  hands  <mly  that  were  wounded.  The 
others  had  gloves  ott»  but  Kelly  had  taken  hon  ofi^  either  because  she 
fraud  the  |hunof  tiie  pricks  good  lecher,  or  because  of  some  emUematieal 
mftflning  in  it.  *'  I  can't  work  in  ^yes,*'  she  said  caxeleesly,  ^*  and  it  don't 
hurt  so  much  when  you  are  used  to  it"  When  I  saw  her  I  could  not  but 
think  of  the  pictures  of  Indians  tied  to  the  stake,  with  arrows  flying  at  then 
from  all  quarters.  I  am  aware  St.  Sebastian  was  killed  in  the  same  way, 
— but  I  did  not  think  of  him. 

^I  wish  you  would  coue  with  me,  Nelly,'' I  said;  <<  you  know  C^riatmaa 
Eve  i»  never  very  merry  to  maw  There  is  no  dinner,  but  you  shall  have 
something  with  your  tea.'' 

<'I  am  going  to  the  rectory,"  said  Nelly,  ^le  did  not  vei^ttre  to 
look  at  ma,  and  she  spoke  very  qaiek,  with  a  kind  of  catdh  in  her  breath. 
^I  promiaed, — and  there  ia  a  great  deal  to-  do  yei  When  Ohrifltmaa  is 
not  merry,  ii  is  best  to  try  and  finrget  it  ia  Christmas.  If  I  w^^e  to  go 
^"^  you,  you  would  talk  to  me,  and  that  would  make  you  feel  everything 
the  more." 
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"  I  would  not  talk, — ^you  may  truBt  me,  Nelly,"  I  said  eagerly.  In 
my  excitement  I  was  for  one  minute  off  my  guard. 

She  gave  me  one  look,  and  then  turned  away,  and  began  arranging  the 
flags,  and  pricking  her  poor  little  soft  fingers.  **  Talking  does  not  matter 
to  me,"  she  said  in  her  careless  way.  Her  pride  was  something  that  filled 
me  with  consternation.  She  would  not  yield,  not  if  she  had  been 
cut  in  little  pieces.  Her  heart  was  being  torn  out  of  her  very  breast,  and 
she  was  ready  to  look  her  executioners  in  the  fietce,  and  cheer  them  on. 

I  don't  know  how  they  all  got  through  that  evening.  Nelly,  I  know, 
went  home  late,  and  went  to  her  own  room  at  once,  as  being  tired.  It 
was  poor  Llewellyn  that  was  the  most  to  be  pitied.  I  could  not  get  him 
out  of  my  mind.  I  sat,  and  thought  and  thought  oyer  it,  till  I  could 
scarcely  rest.  Would  he  have  the  courage  to  emancipate  himself  and  tell 
the  truth  ?  or  would  the  dreadful  coil  of  circumstances  in  which  he  had 
got  involved,  overcome  him  and  subdue  his  spirit  ?  I  asked  myself  this 
question  till  it  made  me  sick  and  faint.  How  was  he  to  turn  upon  the  girl 
who  was  hanging  on  him  so  proud  and  pleased  and  confident,  and  say 
that  he  had  never  cared  for  her,  and  never  sought  her  ?  There  are  men 
who  would  have  the  nerve  to  do  that ;  but  my  poor  simple  tender-hearted 
sailor — ^who  would  not  hurt  a  fly,  and  who  had  no  warning  nor  preparation 
for  the  fate  that  was  coming  on  him — ^I  could  not  hope  that  he  would  be 
so  brave. 

I  saw  by  my  first  glance  next  morning  at  church,  that  he  had  not  been 
brave.  He  was  seated  by  Martha's  side,  looking  pale,  and  haggard,  and 
stem ;  such  a  contrast  to  her  lively  and  demonstrative  happiness.  Nelly 
was  at  the  other  end  of  the  pew,  under  her  father's  shadow.  I  don't  know 
what  she  had  done  to  herself,-— either  it  was  excitement,  or  in  her  pride 
she  had  had  recourse  to  artificial  aids.  She  had  recovered  her  colour  as 
if  by  a  miracle.  I  am  afraid  that  I  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  the 
service  as  I  ought  to  have  done.  My  whole  thoughts  were  bent  upon  the 
Admiral's  seat,  where  there  were  two  people  quite  serene  and  comfortable, 
and  two  in  the  depths  of  misery  and  despair.  There  were  mottients  when 
I  felt  as  if  I  could  have  got  up  in  church  and  protested  against  it  in  the 
sight  of  Qod,  One  feels  as  if  one  could  do  that :  but  one  keeps  still,  and 
does  nothing  all  the  same. 

In  the  afternoon,  Llewellyn  came  to  see  me.  He  would  have  done  it 
anyhow,  I  feel  sure,  for  he  had  a  good  heart.  But  there  was  a  stronger 
reason  still  that  Christmas  Day.  He  did  not  say  much  to  me  when  he 
came.  He  walked  about  my  drawing-room,  and  looked  at  all  the  orna- 
ments on  the  tables,  and  opened  the  books,  and  examined  my  Christmas 
presents.  Then  he  came  and  sat  down  beside  me  before  the  fire.  He 
tried  to  talk,  and  then  he  broke  off,  and  leant  his  face  between  his  hands. 
It  was  again  a  grey,  dark,  sunless  day ;  and  it  was  all  the  darker  in  my 
room  because  of  the  verandah  over  the  windows,  which  made  it  so  pleasant 
in  summer.  I  could  see  his  profile  darkly  before  me  as  he  made  an 
attempt  at  conversation,  not  looking  at  me,  but  staring  into  the  fire ;  and 
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then,  all  at  once^  his  shoiilders  went  up,  and  bis  face  disappeared  in  the 
shadow  of  his  hands.  He  stared  into  the  fire,  still  under  that  shelter ; 
but  he  felt  himself  safe  firom  my  inspection,  poor  fellow. 

"  I  ought  to  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  suddenly  concentrating  all 
his  attention  upon  the  glowing  embers,  <<  for  speaking  as  I  did — last 
night '' 

*^  There  was  nothing  to  pardon,"  said  I.  And  .then  we  came  to  an 
embarrassed  pause,  for  I  did  not  know  which  was  best — to  speak,  or  to 
be  silent. 

** I  know  I  was  very  abrupt,"  he  said.  ** I  was  rude.  I  hope  yoi 
will  forgive  me.  It  was  the  surprise."  And  then  he  gave  vent  to  some- 
thing between  a  cry  and  a  groan.  '*  What  is  to  become  of  us  all,  good 
God !  "  he  muttered.  It  was  all  I  could  do  to  hear  him,  and  the  excla< 
mation  did  not  sound  to  me  profane.  « 

**  Captain  Llewellyn,"  I  said,  **I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  say 
anything,  or  whether  I  should  hold  my  tongue.  I  understand  it  all ;  and 
I  feel  for  you  with  all  my  heart." 

<*  It  doesn't  matter,"  he  said  ;  **  it  doesn't  matter.  Feeling  is  of  no 
use.  But  there  is  one  thing  you  could  tell  me.  She — ^you  know — I 
can't  call  her  by  any  name — I  don't  seem  to  know  her  name  : — Just  tell 
me  one  thing,  and  I'll  try  and  bear  it.     Did  she  mind  ?     Does  she  think 

me ?    Good  heavens !  what  does  it  matter  what  any  one  thinks  ?    If 

you  are  sure  it  did  not  hurt  her,  I — don't  mind." 

it  N — ^no,"  said  I ;  but  I  don't  think  he  got  any  comfort  from  my 
tone.  **  You  may  be  sure  it  will  not  hurt  her,"  I  went  on,  summoning  up 
all  my  pride.  **  She  is  not  the  sort  of  girl  to  let  it  hurt  her."  I  spoke 
indignantly,  for  I  did  not  know  what  was  coming.  He  seized  my  hand, 
poor  boy,  and  wrung  it  till  I  could  have  screamed ;  and  then  he  broke 
down,  as  a  man  does  when  he  has  come  to  the  last  point  of  wretched- 
ness :  two  or  three  hoarse  sobs  burst  firom  him.  **  God  bless  her !  "  he 
cried. 

I  was  wound  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  I  could  not  sit  still.  I  got  up 
and  grasped  his  Moulder.  In  my  excitement,  I  did  not  know  what  I 
was  doing. 

**  Are  you  going  to  bear  it  ?  "  I  said.  **  Do  you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ? 
It  is  a  lie  ;  and  are  you  going  to  set  it  up  for  the  truth  ?  Oh,  Captain 
Llewellyn  t  is  it  possible  that  you  mean  to  let  it  go  on  ?  " 

Then  he  gave  me  one  sorrowful  look,  and  shook  his  head.  **  I  have 
accepted  it,"  he  said.     <*  It  is  too  late.     You  said  so  last  night." 

I  knew  I  had  said  so  ;  but  things  somehow  looked  different  now.  *'  1 
would  speak  to  Martha  herself,"  said  I.  And  I  saw  he  shuddered  at  her 
name.  **  1  would  speak  to  her  father.  The  Admiral  is  sensible  and  kind. 
He  will  know  what  to  do." 

**  He  will  think  I  mean  to  insult  them,"  said  Llewellyn,  shaking  his 
head.  "I  have  done  harm  enough.  How  was  I  to  know?  But  never 
mind — ^never  mind.    It  is  my  own  doing,  and  I  must  bear  it."    Then  ho 
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rose  up  suddenly,  and  turned  to  me  with  a  wan  kind  of  smile.  ''I 
cannot  afford  to  indulge  myself  with  talk,"  he  said.  **  Good-by,  and 
thanks.  I  don't  feel  as  if  I  cared  much  now  what  happened.  The  only 
thing  is,  I  can't  stay  here." 

"  But  you  must  stay  a  week — ^you  must  stay  oyer  Christmas,"  I  cried, 
as  he  stood  holding  my  hand. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  o'^th  a  sigh.  **  I  must  get  through  to-night.  If 
you'd  keep  her  out  of  the  way,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  it  would  be  the  kindest 
thing  you  could  do.  I  can't  look  at  her.  It  kills  me.  But  I'll  be 
summoned  by  telegram  to-morrow,"  he  added,  with  a  kind  of  desperate 
satisfiEiotion.  *'  I  wrote  this  morning."  And  then  he  shook  hands  with 
me  hurriedly,  and  went  away. 

I  had  very  Uttle  trouble  to  keep  Nelly — poor  Nelly  I — out  of  his  way. 
She  made  me  go  upstairs  with  her,  after  dinner  (I  always  dined  there  on 
Christmas),  to  show  me  the  presents  she  had  got,  and  the  things  she  had 
prepared  for  her  pensioners  in  the  Tillage.  We  made  a  great  pet  of  the 
village,  we  people  who  lived  on  the  green,  and,  I  fear,  rather  spoiled  it. 
There  were  things  for  the  babies,  and  things  for  the  old  women,  which 
were  to  be  bestowed  next  day  when  they  all  came  to  the  schoolroom  for 
the  Christmas-tree.  She  never  mentioned  Llewellyn  to  me,  nor  Martha, 
nor  referred  to  the  domestic  event  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
have  occupied  her  mind  above  all.  I  almost  wonder  it  did  not  occur  to 
her  that  to  speak  of,  and  show  an  interest  in,  her  sister's  engagement  was 
a  quite  necessary  part  of  her  own  self-defence.  Either  it  waa  too  much, 
and  she  could  not,  or  it  did  not  enter  into  her  mind.  She  never  took  any 
notice  of  it,  at  least  to  me.  She  never  so  much  as  mentioned  his  name. 
They  never  looked  at  each  other,  nor  addressed  each  other,  though  I  could 
see  that  every  look  and  movement  of  one  was  visible  to  the  other.  Nelly 
kept  me  upstairs  until  it  was  time  for  me  to  go  home.  She  came  running 
out  with  me,  with  her  red  cloak  round  her,  when  the  Admiral  marched  to  . 
the  gate  to  see  me  home,  as  he  made  a  rule  of  doing.  She  stood  at  th« 
gate,  in  the  foggy,  wintiy  darkness,  to  wait  for  him  until  he  came  back 
from  my  door.  And  I  waited  on  my  own  threshold,  and  saw  them  going 
back — Nelly,  poor  child,  clinging  fast  to  her  father's  arm.  My  heart 
ached ;  and  yet  not  so  much  even  for  her  as  for  the  other,  "^^n^at  was 
he  doing  indoors,  left  alone  with  the  girl  he  was  engaged  to,  and  did 
not  love  ? 

Next  morning,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay  of  everybody  but 
myself,  Captain  Llewellyn  was  summoned  back  to  his  ship  by  telegraph. 
Martha  was  more  exeited  about  it  than  I  should  have  supposed  possible. 
It  was  so  hard  upon  poor  dear  Ellis,  she  said,  before  they  had  been  able  to 
arrange  anything,  or  even  to  talk  of  anything.  She  had  not  the  slightest 
doubt  of  him.  His  wretched  looks,  and  his  hesitation  and  coldness,  had 
taught  nothing  to  Martha.  If  she  was,  perhaps,  disappointed  at  first  by 
his  want  of  ardour,  the  disappointment  had  soon  passed.  It  was  his  way ; 
^e  was  not  the  sort  of  man  to  make  » fuss.    By  this  means  she  quito 
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aMQunted  for  it  to  bersell  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  say  that  1  was  satis- 
fied with  his  condnot.  If  he  had  put  a  stop  to  it  holdly — ^if  he  had  said 
at  OBoe  it  was  all  a  mistake — then,  whatever  had  come  of  it,  I  could  have 
supported  and  sympathized  with  him;  bat  it  made  an  end  of  Captain 
Llewellyn,  as  a  man,  in  my  estimation  when  he  thus  ran  away.  I  was 
Tezed,  and  I  was  sorry ;  and  yet  I  cannot  say  I  was  surprised. 

He  wrote  afterwards  to  say  it  was  important  business,  and  that  he 
had  no  hope  of  being  able  to  come  back.  And  then  he  wrote  that  he 
had  been  transferred  to  another  ship  just  put  into  commission,  and  had 
to  sail  at  once.  He  could  not  eyen  come  to  wish  his  betrothed  good-by. 
He  assured  her  it  could  not  be  ibr  long,  as  their  orders  were  only  for  the 
Mediterranean;  but  it  was  a  curious  reyersal  of  all  their  former  ideas. 
<*He  must  retire,"  Ma^iha  said,  when  she  had  told  me  this  news  with 
tears.  *'  The  idea  of  a  man  with  a  good  property  of  his  own  being  ordered 
about  like  this  I  Papa  says  things  haye  changed  since  his  days ;  he  never 
heard  of  anything  so  arbitrary.  After  all  he  said  about  our  manriage 
taking  plaqe  first,  to  think  that  he  shall  have  to  go  away  now,  without  a 
moment  to  say  good-by ! " 

And  she  cried  and  dried  her  eyes,  while  I  sat  by  and  felt  myself  a  con- 
spirator, and  was  very  uncomfortable.  Nelly  was  present  too.  She  sat 
working  in  the  window,  with  her  head  turned  away  from  us,  and  took  no 
part  in  the  conversation.  Perhaps  it  was  a  relief;  perhaps — ^and  this  was 
what  she  herself  thou^t — it  would  have  been  better  to  have  ^ot  it  over  at 
once.  Anyhow,  at  this  present  juncture,  she  sat  apart,  and  took  no 
ai^lH&reiit  notice  of  what  we  said. 

<<And  Nelly  never  says  a  word,"  sobbed  Martha.  '^She  has  no 
sympa&y.  I  think  die  hates  poor  dear  Ellis.  She  scarcely  looked  at 
him  whe«  he  was  here.    And  she  won't  si^  she  is  sony  now." 

^*  Whan  everybody  is  sorry,  what  does  it  matter  if  I  say  it  (»r  not  ?" 
said  NeU^y,  easting  one  rapid  glance  from  her  work.  She  never  was  so 
land  of  W  work  before.  Now,  she  had  become  aU  at  once  a  model  girl : 
she  never  was  idle  for  a  moment ;  one  kind  of  occupation  cr  another  was 
eoaatantly  in  her  hands.  She  sat  at  her  knitting,  while  Martha,  disap- 
pointed and  vexed,  cried  and  folded  up  her  letter.  I  dan*t  know  whether 
an  inkling  of  the  \njXk  had  come  to  Nelly's  mind.  Sometimes  I  thought 
so.  When  the  time  approached  which  Llewellyn  had  inchoated  as  the 
probaUe  period  of  his  retum,  she  herself  proposed  that  the  should  go  on 
a  visit  to  her  godmother,  in  Devonshire.  It  was  spring  then,  and  she  had 
a  cough ;  and  Uiere  were  very  good  reasons  why  she  should  go.  The  only 
one  that  opposed  it  waa  Martha.  **  It  will  look  so  unkind  to  dear  EUis," 
she  said ;  <<  as  if  you  would  rather  not  meet  him.  At  Christmas  yon  were 
out  aU  the  time-  And  if  she  dislikes  him,  Mrs.  Molgrave,  she  ought  to 
tiy  to  geit  over  it«    Don't  you  think  so  ?    It  is  unkind  to  go  away." 

"  She  does  not  dislike  him,'*  said  I.  '^  But  she  wants  a  change,  my 
dear."  .  And  so  we  all  said.  The  Admiral,  good  man,  did  not  understand 
it  at  aU.    He  saw  that  something  was  wrong.    <<  There  i»  something  on 
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the  little  one's  mind,"  he  said  to  me.  "  I  hoped  she  would  have  taken 
you  into  her  confidence.  I  can't  tell  what  is  wrong  with  her,  for  my  part." 
**  She  wants  a  change,"  said  I.  **  She  has  never  said  anything  to  me." 
It  was  quite  true ;  she  had  never  said  a  word  to  me.  I  might  have 
betrayed  Llewellyn,  but  I  could  not  betray  Nelly.  She  had  kept  her  own 
counsel.  While  the  Admiral  was  talking  to  me,  I  cannot  describe  how 
strong  the  temptation  was  upon  me  to  tell  him  all  the  story.  But  I  dared 
not.  It  was  a  thing  from  which  the  boldest  might  have  shrunk.  And 
though  everybody  on  the  Green  had  begun  to  wonder  vaguely,  and  the 
Admiral  himself  was  a  little  uneasy,  Martha  never  suspected  anything 
amiss.  She  cried  a  little  when  ^*  poor  Ellis  "  wrote  to  say  his  return  was 
again  postponed ;  but  it  was  for  his  disappointment  she  cried.  Half-an- 
honr  after  she  was  quite  serene  and  cheerful  again,  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  he  should  arrive  eventually.  "  For  he  must  come  some  time, 
you  know;  they  can't  keep  him  away  for  ever,"  she  said ;  until  one  did 
not  know  whether  to  be  impatient  with  her  serenity,  or  touched  by  it,  and 
would  not  make  up  one's  mind  whether  it  was  stupidity  or  faith. 


CHAPTEE  UL 

Nelly  paid  her  visit  to  her  godmother,  and  came  back ;  and  spring  wore 
into  summer,  and  the  trees  were  all  in  full  foliage  again  in  the  Dingle, 
and  the  cricketers  had  returned  to  the  Green  ;  but  still  Captain  Llewellyn 
was  unaccountably  detained.  Nelly  had  come  home  looking  much  better 
than  when  she  went  away.  His  name  still  disturbed  her  composure  I 
could  see ;  though  I  don't  suppose  a  stranger  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
circumstances  would  have  found  it  out.  And  when  Martha  threatened 
us  with  a  visit  from  him,  her  sister  shrank  up  into  herself;  but  otherwise 
Nelly  was  much  improved.  She  recovered  her  cheerful  ways ;  she  became 
the  soul  of  all  our  friendly  parties  again.  I  said  to  myself  that  I  had 
been  airuer  prophet  than  I  had  the  least  hope  of;  and  that  she  was  not 
the  sort  of  girl  to  let  herself  be  crushed  in  any  such  way.  But  she  never 
spoke  to  me  of  her  sister's  marriage,  nor  of  her  sister's  betrothed.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  one  day  when  we  were  alone,  cruelly  and  of  set 
purpose  to  see  what  she  would  say.  '•  When  your  sister  is  married,  and 
when  you  are  married,"  I  said,  «*  it  will  be  very  dull  both  for  the  Admiral 
and  me." 

**I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  sudden  closing  up  and 
veiling  of  all  her  brightness  which  was  more  expressive  than  words.  "  I 
don't  know  about  Sister ;  but  you  need  not  weave  any  such  visions  for  me." 

"All  girls  say  so  till  their  time  comes,"  said  I,  with  an  attempt  to 
be  playful ;  **  but  why  do  you  say  you  don't  know  about  Martha  ?  she 
must  bo  maiTiod  before  long,  of  course  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so,"  said  Nelly,  and  then  she  stopped  short;  she  would 
not  add  another  word ;  but  afterwards,  when  we  were  all  together,  she 
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broke  out  suddenly.  Martha's  conversaiion  at  this  period  was  very  mmh 
occupied  with  her  marriage.  I  suppose  it  was  quite  natural.  In  my 
young  days  girls  were  shy  of  talking  much  on  that  subject,  but  things 
are  changed  now.  Martha  talked  of  it  continuaUy :  of  when  dear  Ellis 
could  come ;  of  his  probable  desire  that  the  wedding  should  take  place  at 
once ;  of  her  determination  to  have  two  months  at  least  to  prepare  her 
trousseau ;  of  where  they  would  go  after  the  marriage.  She  discussed 
everything,  without  the  smallest  idea,  poor  girl,  of  what  was  passing  in 
the  minds  of  the  listeners.  At  last,  after  hearing  a  great  deal  of  this  for 
a  long  tune,  Nelly  suddenly  burst  forth, — 

"  How  strange  it  would  be  after  all,  if  we  were  to  turn  out  a  couple  of 
old  maids,*'  she  cried,  *'  and  never  to  marry  at  all.  The  two  old  sisters  1 
with  chairs  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  and  great  authorities  in  the  village. 
How  droll  it* would  be  ! —  and  not  so  very  unlikely  after  all." 

**  Speak  for  yourself,"  cried  Martha,  indignantly.  **  It  is  very  unlikely 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  as  good  as  married  already.  As  for  yon, 
yoa  can  do  what  you  please  " 

"  Yes,  I  can  do  what  I  please,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  curious  ring  in  her 
voice ;  and  then  she  added,  **  But  I  should  not  wonder  if  we  were  both 
old  maids  after  all." 

**  She  is  very  queer,"  Martha  said  to  me  when  her  sister  had  left  the 
room,  in  an  aggrieved  tone.  **  She  does  not  mean  it,  of  course ;  but  I 
don't  like  it,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  It  does  not  seem  lucky.  Why  should  she 
take  it  into  her  head  about  our  being  old  maids  ?  I  am  as  good  as 
married  now." 

"Yes,"  I  said,  vaguely.  I  could  not  give  any  assent  more  cordial. 
And  then  she  resumed  her  anticipations.  But  I  saw  in  a  moment  what 
Nelly  meant.  This  was  how  she  thought  it  was  to  end.  It  was  a 
romantic  girl's  notion,  but  happily  she  was  too  young  to  think  how 
unlikely  it  was.  No  doubt  she  saw  a  vision  of  the  two  maiden  sisters, 
and  of  one  who  would  be  their  devoted  friend,  but  who  could  never  marry 
either.  That  was  the  explanation  she  had  put  in  her  heart  upon  his 
abrupt  departure  and  his  many  delays.  He  had  made  a  fatal  mistake, 
and  its  consequences  were  to  last  all  his  life.  They  were  all  three,  all 
their  lives  long,  to  continue  in  the  same  mind.  He  could  never  many 
either  of  them ;  and  neither  of  them,  none  of  the  three,  were  ever  to  be 
tempted  to  marry  another.  And  thus,  in  a  pathetic  climax  of  fEuthfulness 
and  delicate  self-sacrifice,  they  were  to  grow  old  and  die.  Nelly  was  no 
longer  miserable  when  she  had  framed  this  ideal  in  her  mind.  It  seemed 
to  her  the  most  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty.  The  romance,  instead 
of  en4ing  in  a  prosaic  marriage,  was  to  last  all  their  lives.  *And  the 
eldest  of  them,  Llewellyn  himself,  was  but  seven-and-twenty  I  Poor 
Nelly  thought  it  the  most  likely  thing  in  the  world. 

If  she  had  consulted  me,  I  could  have  told  her  of  something  much 
more  likely — something  which  very  soon  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  most 
pe<^le  at  Dinglefield  Green.    It  was  that  a  certain  regiment  had  come 
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back  to  the  barracks  which  were  not  very  far  from  our  neighbourhood. 
Before  Captain  Llewellyn  made  his  appearance  among  us,  there  had 
been  a  Major  Frost  who  '*paid  attention"  to  Martha;  and  he  did  not 
seem  at  aU  disinclined  to  pay  attention  to  her  now  that  he  had  come  back. 
Though  he  was  told  of  her  engagement,  the  information  seemed  to  have 
very  little  eflfect  upon  him.  He  came  over  perpetually,  and  was  always 
at  hadd  to  ride  or  walk,  or  drive,  or  flirt,  as  the  young  ladies  felt  disposed. 
Before  he  had  been  back  a  fortnight  it  seemed  to  me  that  Martha  had 
begun  to  talk  less  about  dear  Ellis.  By  degrees  she  came  the  length  of 
confessing  that  dear  Ellis  wrote  very  seldom.  I  had  found  out  that  fact 
for  myself,  but  she  had  never  made  any  reference  to  it  before.  I  watched 
her  with  an  interest  which  surpassed  every  other  interest  in  my  life  at  that 
moment.  I  forgot  even  Nelly,  and  took  no  notice  of  her  in  comparison. 
The  elder  sister  absorbed  me  altogether.  By  degrees  she  gave  up  talking 
of  her  marriage,  and  of  her  wedding-dress,  and  where  they  were  to  live  ; 
and  she  began  to  talk  of  Major  Frost.  He  seemed  always  to  be  telling 
her  something  which  she  had  to  repeat;  and  he  told  her  very  private 
details,  with  which  she  could  have  nothing  to  do.  He  told  her  that  ho 
was  much  better  off  than  when  he  was  last  at  the  Green.  Somebody  had 
died  and  had  left  him  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  was  thinking  of  leaving 
the  army,  and  buying  a  place  in  our  county,  if  possible.  He  asked 
Martha's  advice  where  he  should  go.  ''It  is  odd  that  he  should  tell  you 
all  this,"  I  said  to  her  one  day,  when  she  was  re-confiding  to  me  a  great 
many  of  Mtgor  Frost's  personal  affairs  ;  and  though  she  was  not  usually 
very  quick  of  apprehension,  something  called  upon  Martha's  cheek  the 
shadow  of  a  blush. 

**  I  think  it  is  quite  natural,"  she  said ;  <*  we  are  such  old  friends ;  and 
then  he  knows  I  am  engaged.  I  always  thought  he  was  very  nice — didn't 
you  ?  I  don't  think  he  will  ever  marry,"  Martha  added,  with  d  certain 
pathos.  ''  He  says  he  could  never  have  married  but  one  woman ;  and  he 
can't  have  her  now.     He  was  poor  when  he  was  last  here,  you  know." 

**  And  who  was  the  woman  he  could  have  married  9  "  said  I. 

"  Oh,  of  course  I  did  not  ask  him,"  said  Martha,  with  modest  con- 
sciousness.    ''  Poor  fellow  I  it  would  have  been  cruel  to  ask  him.     It  is 

hard  that  he  should  have  got  his  money  just  after  I 1  mean  afler  she 

was  engaged." 

"  It  is  hard  that  money  should  always  be  at  the  bottom  of  everything,'* 
said  I.^  And  though  it  was  the  wish  nearest  to  my  heart  that  Martha 
should  forget  and  give  up  Llewellyn,  still  I  was  angry  with  her  for  what 
she  said.  But  that  made  no  difference.  She  was  not  bright  enough  to 
know  that  her  faith  was  wavering.  She  went  on  walking  and  talking  with 
Major  Frost,  and  boring  us  all  with  him  and  his  confidences,  till  I,  for  one, 
was  sick  of  his  very  name.  But  she  meant  no  treachery ;  she  never  even 
thought  of  deserting  her  betrothed.  Had  any  accident  happened  to  bring 
him  uppermost,  she  would  have  gone  back  to  dear  Ellis  all  the  same.  Sbo 
was  not  faithless  nor  fickle,  nor  anything  that  was  wicked:  she  wafl 
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diieflj  stapid,  or  rather,  stolid.  And  to  think  the  two  were  sisters !  The 
Admiral  was  not  very  quick-sighted,  but  evidently  he  had  begun  to  notice 
how  things  were  going.  He  came  to  me  one  afternoon  to  consult  me  when 
both  the  girls  were  out.  I  suppose  they  were  at  croquet  somewhere.  We 
elders  found  that  afternoon  hour,  when  they  were  busy  with  the  balls  and 
mallets,  a  very  handy  time  for  consulting  about  anything  which  they  were 
not  intended  to  know. 

<'  I  think  I  ought  to  write  to  Llewellyn,"  he  said.  '^  Things  are  in  a 
yery  unsatis&ctoiy  state.  I  am  not  satisfied  that  he  was  obliged  to  go 
away  as  he  said.  I  think  he  might  have  come  to  see  her  had  he  tried.  I 
have  been  consulting  the  little  one  about  it,  and  she  thinks  with  me." 

'*  What  does  she  think  ?  "  I  asked,  with  breathless  interest,  to  the 
Admiral*s  surprise. 

'*  She  thinks  with  me,  that  things  are  in  an  unsatisfactory  state,"  he 
said,  calmly ;  *•  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  have  it  settled  and  over, 
one  way  or  another.  She  is  a  very  sensible  little  woman.  I  was  just  about 
to  write  to  Llewellyn ;  but  I  thought  it  best  to  ask  you  first,  what  your 
(pinion  was." 

Should  I  speak  and  tell  him  all  ?  Had  I  any  right  to  tell  him  ?  The 
thought  passed  through  my  mind  quick  as  lightning.  I  made  a  longer 
pause  than  I  ought  to  have  done.     And  then  all  I  could  find  to  say  was, — 

**  I  think  I  should  let  things  take  their  chance  if  I  were  you." 

'*  What  does  that  mean,"  said  the  Admiral,  quickly.  "  Take  their 
chance  I  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to  write  to  him,  and  let  things  be  settled 
out  of  hand." 

It  was  with  this  intention  he  left  me.  But  he  did  not  write  ;  for  the 
very  next  morning  there  came  a  letter  from  Llewellyn,  not  to  Martha,  but 
to  her  father,  telling  him  that  he  was  coming  home.  The  ship  had  been 
paid  off  quite  unexpectedly,  I  heard  afterwards.  And  I  suppose  that,  tmless 
he  had  been  courageous  enough  to  give  the  true  explanation  of  his  conduct, 
he  had  no  resource  but  to  come  back.  It  was  a  curious,  abrupt  sort  of 
letter.  The  young  man's  conscience,  I  think,  had  pricked  him  for  his 
eowardice  in  running  away ;  and  either  he  had  wound  himself  up  to  the 
pomt  of  carrying  out  his  engagement  in  desperation,  or  else  he  was  coming 
to  tell  his  story,  and  ask  for  his  release.  I  heard  of  it  immediately  from 
the  Admiral  himself,  who  was  evidently  not  quite  at  ease  in  his  mind  on 
the  subject.  And  a  short  time  afterwards  Martha  came  in,  dragging  her 
sister  with  her,  full  of  the  news. 

**  1  could  scarcely  get  her  to  come,"  Martha  said.  **  I  can't  think 
what  she  always  wants  running  after  those  village  people.  And  when  we 
have  just  got  the  news  that  Ellis  is  coming  home !  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard,"  said  I.  "  I  suppose  I  ought  to  congratulate  you.  Do 
you  expect  him  soon  ?    Does  he  say  anything  about ?  " 

"  Oh,  his  letter  was  to  papa,"  said  Martha,  interrupting  my  very 
bfisitating  Mid  embarrassed  speech ;  for  my  eyes  were  on  Nelly,  and  I  saw 
in  a  moment  that  her  whole  expression  had  changed.     **  He  could  not  be 
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expected  to  say  anything  particular  to  papa ;  bat  I  suppose  it  must  be 
Tcry  soon.     I  don't  think  he  will  want  to  wait  now  he  is'firee/' 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad  when  it  is  all  over,"  said  Nelly,  to  my  great 
surprise.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  heard  her  make  any  comment  on  the 
subject.  <'  It  will  make  so  much  fiisS  and  worry.  It  is  veiy  entertaining 
to  tiiem,  I  suppose,  but  it  is  rather  tiresome  to  us.  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I  am 
going  to  see  Molly  Jackson ;  I  can  hear  all  about  the  trousseau  at  home, 
you  know." 

**  Nelly  1 "  said  I,  as  I  kissed  her ;  and  I  could  not  restrain  a  warning 
look.  She  flushed  up,  poor  child,  to  her  hair,  but  turned  away  with  a 
sick  impatience  that  went  to  my  heart. 

<<  If  you  had  the  worry  of  it  night  and  day,  as  I  shall  have !  "  she  said, 
under  her  breath,  with  an  impatient  sigh.     And  then  she  went  away. 

I  knew  all  that  was  in  her  mind,  as  well  as  if  she  had  told  me.  She 
had  lost  her  temper  and  patience  as  well  as  her  peace  of  mind.  It  is  hard 
to  keep  serene  under  a  repeated  pressure.  She  did  it  the  first  time  ;  but 
she  was  not  equal  to  it  the  second.  She  had  no  excuse  to  go  away  now. 
She  had  to  look  forward  to  everything,  and  hear  it  all  discussed,  and  go 
through  in  anticipation.  She  had  to  receive  him  as  his  future  sister ;  to  be 
the  witness  of  everything,  always  on  the  spot;  a  part  of  the  bridal  pageant, 
the  first  and  closest  spectator.  And  it  was  very  hard  to  bear.  As  for 
Martha,  she  sat  serene  in  a  chair  which  she  had  herself  worked  for  me, 
turning  her  fair  countenance  to  the  light.  She  saw  nothing  strange  in 
Nelly's  temper,  nor  in  anything  that  happened  to  her.  She  sat  waiting  till 
I  had  taken  my  seat  again,  quite  ready  to  go  into  the  question  of  the 
trousseau.  The  sight  of  her  placidity  made  me  desperate.  Suddenly 
there  came  before  me  the  haggard  looks  of  poor  Llewellyn,  and  the  pale 
exasperation  and  heart-sickness  of  my  bright  little  Nelly's  face.  And  Uion 
I  looked  at  Martha,  who  was  sitting,  serene  and  cheerfol,  just  in  the  same 
spot  and  the  same  attitude  in  which,  a  few  days  before,  she  had  told  me  of 
Major  Frost.  She  had  left  off  Major  Frost  now,  and  come  back  to  her 
trousseau.  "What  did  it  matter  to  her  which  of  them  it  was !  As  for 
giving  her  pain,  or  humiliating  her,  how  much  or  how  long  would  she  feel 
it?  I  became  desperate.  I  fastened  the  door  when  I  closed  it  after 
Nelly,  that  nobody  might  interrupt  us ;  and  then  I  came  and  sat  down 
opposite  to  my  victim.  Martha  was  utterly  unconscious  still.  It  never 
occurred  to  her  to  notice  how  people  were  looking,  nor  to  guess  what  was 
in  anybody's  mind. 

"  You  are  quite  pleased,"  said  I,  making  my  first  assault  very  gently, 
**  that  Captain  Llewellyn  is  coming  home  7  " 

"  Pleased ! "  said  Martha.  **  Of  course  I  am  pleased.  What  odd  people 
you  all  are !  Anybody  might  see  that  it  is  pleasanter  to  be  settled,  and 
know  what  one  is  doing.  I  wish  you  would  come  up  to  town  with  me 
some  day,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  help  me  with  Elise." 

*'  My  dear,"  said  I,  **  in  the  first  place,  there  is  something  more  important 
than  Elise ;  there  is  Major  Frost.     What  do  you  mean  to  do  with  him  ?  " 
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"I?"  said  Martha,  opening  her  eyes.  ''He  always  knew  I  was 
engaged.  Of  conrse  I  am  very  sorry  for  him ;  bnt  if  he  did  not  choose  to 
eome  forward  in  time,  he  could  not  expect  that  one  was  to  wait." 

**  And  is  that  how  yon  mean  to  leave  him,"  said  I,  severely,  ''  after  all 
the  encouragement  you  have  given  him  ?  Every  day,  for  a  month  past, 
I  have  expected  to  hear  yon  say  that  yon  had  made  a  mistake  about 
Ci^itain  Llewellyn,  and  that  it  was  the  M%jor  yon  liked  best." 

**  Oh,  &ncy  ms  doing  snch  a  thing ! "  cried  Martha,  really  ronsed, 
**  after  being  engaged  to  Ellis  a  whole  year.     If  he  had  come  forward  at 

the  proper  time,  perhaps But  to  make  a  change  when  everything 

was  settled.    Yon  never  could  have  believed  it  of  ineT' 

**l£jon  like  the  other  better,  it  is  never  too  late  to  make  a  change," 
said  I,  carried  away  by  my  motive,  which  was  good,  and  justified  a  little 
stretch  of  ethics.  '<  You  will  be  doing  a  dreadful  injury  to  poor  Captain 
UeweDyn  if  you  marry  him,  and  like  another  man  best." 

Martha  looked  at  me  with  a  little  simper  of  self-satisfaction.  <<  I 
think  I  know  my  duty,"  she  said.  <'  I  am  engaged.  I  don*t  see  that 
anything  else  is  of  any  consequence.  Of  course  the  gentleman  I  am 
engaged  to  is  the  one  I  shall  like  best." 

<<Do  you  mean  that  you  are  engaged  to  him  because  you  like  him 
best  ?  "  said  I.  ''  Martha,  take  care.  You  may  be  preparing  great  bitter- 
ness for  yourself.  I  have  no  motive  but  your  good."  This  was  not 
true,  but  still  it  is  a  thing  that  everybody  stiys ;  and  I  was  so  much 
excited  that  I  had  to  stop  to  take  breath.  "  You  may  never  have  it  in  your 
power  to  make  a  choice  again,"  I  said,  with  solemnity.  '*  You  ought  to 
pause  and  think  seriously  which  of  the  two  you  love.  You  cannot  love 
them  both.  It  is  the  most  serious  question  you  will  ever  have  to  settle  in 
your  life." 

Martha  looked  at  me  with  a  calm  surprise  which  drove  me  wild. 
"  Dear  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  faiow  what  you  mean.  I  am 
engaged  to  Ellis — and  Major  Frost  has  never  proposed  even.  He  may 
have  been  only  flirting,  for  anything  I  can  tell ;  and  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  give  up  the  one  without  any  real  hold  on  the  other  I  but  of  course 
it  is  nonsense  altogether.  Why,  Ellis  is  coming  back  on  purpose ;  and 
as  M^r  Frost  did  not  come  forward  in  time,  I  don't  see  how  he  can 
complain." 

All  this  she  said  with  the  most  perfect  placidity,  sitting  opposite  the 
window,  lifting  her  serene  countenance  to  the  light.  It  was  a  practical 
concern  to  Martha.  It  did  not  so  much  matter  which  it  was ;  but  to 
interfere  with  a  thing  fully  arranged  and  settled,  because  of  any  mere 
question  of  liking  1  I  was  not  by  a  veiy  long  way  so  cool  as  she  was. 
Everything  seemed  to  me  to  depend  upon  this  last  throw,  and  I  felt  myself 
suddenly  bold  to  put  it  to  the  touch.  It  was  not  my  business,  to  be 
sure  ;  but  to  think  of  those  two  young  creatures  torn  asunder  and  made 
miserable !  It  was  not  even  NeUy  I  was  thinb'ng  of.  Nelly  would  be 
free ;  she  was  young ;  she  would  not  have  her  hearti)reak  always  kepi 
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belbre  her,  and  time  would  heal  her  wounds.  But  poor  Llewellyn  was 
bound  and  fettered.  He  CQuld  npt  egcs^  nor  ibrget.  It  was  for  him 
I  made  mj  last  attempt. 

*'  Martha,  I  have  something  still  more  serious  to  say  to  you/'  I  said. 
<<  Do  you  remember,  when  you  told  me  of  Obtain  LleweUyn*8  proposal 
first,  I  asked  you  if  it  was  not  a  mistake  ?  *' 

<<  Yes,  I  remember  very  well,"  said  Martha.  **  It  was  just  like  you. 
I  never  knew  any  one  who  asked  such  odd  questions.  I  should  have  been 
angry  had  it  been  any  one  but  you." 

**  Perhaps  you  will  be  angry  now,"  I  said.  **  1  know  you  will  be 
vexed,  but  I  can't  help  it.  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  listen  to  me  !  It  is 
not  only  your  happiness  that  is  oonoemed,  but  that  of  others.  Martha, 
I  have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  was  a  mistake.  Don't  smile ;  I  am 
in  earnest.  It  was  a  mistake.  Can't  you  see  yourself  how  little  heart  ha 
puts  into  it  ?  Martha,  my  dear,  it  is  no  slight  to  you.  You  told  me  you 
had  never  thought  of  him  before  he  wrote  to  you.  And  it  was  not  you  ho 
meant  to  write  to.  What  can  I  say  to  convince  you  ?  It  is  true ;  it  is 
not  merely  my  idea.    It  was  all  a  mistake." 

*^  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  said  Martha,  a  little  moved  out  of  her  composure, 
<<  I  am  not  angry.  I  might  be  ;  but  I  am  sure  you  don't  mean  it.  It  is 
one  of  the  &ncies  you  take  into  your  head.  How  oould  it  be  a  mistake  ? 
It  was  me  he  wrote  to,  not  anybody  else.  Of  course  I  was  not  fond  of 
him  before  ;  but  when  a  man  asks  you  to  marry  him,  how  is  it  possible 
there  can  be  any  mistake  ?  " 

**  Oh,  Martha,"  I  said,  wringing  my  hands,  •*  let  me  tell  you  all ;  only 
hear  me,  and  don't  be  vexed.  Did  you  never  notice  all  that  summer  how 
he  Mowed  Nelly  about  ?  Try  and  remember.  He  was  always  by  her 
side ;  wherever  we  went  those  two  wore  together.  Ask  anybody ;  ask 
Lady  Denzil ;  ask  your  fifither.  Oh,  my  dear  child,  I  don't  want  to  hurt 
your  feelings !  I  want  to  save  you  from  something  you  will  be  very  sorry 
for.  I  want  you  to  be  happy.  Can't  you  see  what  I  mean  without  any 
more  explanations  from  me  ?  " 

Martha  had,  notwithstanding  her  composure,  grown  pale.  Her 
placid  looks  had  changed  a  little.  *'  I  see  it  is  something  about  Sister,'^ 
she  said.  <' Because  you  Uke  her  best,  you  think  everybody  else 
must  like  her  best  too.  I  wonder  why  it  is  that  you  are  so  unkind 
tome!" 

As  she  spoke,  she  cried  a  little,  and  turned  her  shoulder  towards  me, 
instead  of  her  fskoe, 

<<  Not  unkind,"  I  said,  *^  oh,  not  unkind !  I  am  speaking  only  because 
I  love  you  all." 

**  You  have  never  loved  m«,"  said  Mariha,  weeping  freely ;  **  never, 
though  I  have  been  so  fond  of  you.  And  now  you  want  to  make  me 
ridiculous  imd  miserable.  How  can  I  tell  what  you  mean  ?  What  has 
Sister  to  do  with  it  ?  Ellis  was  civil  to  her  for— for  my  sake.  It  was  me 
he  proposed  to.     How  can  I  tell  what  you  are  all  plotting  in  your  hearts  ? 
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Yfhmi  pe<^  wriid  kttars  to  me,  and  ask  me  to  marry  ikem,  am  I  not  to 
beliere  wbat  they  Bay  f  *' 

«  Wim  he  wrote,  he  thought  K^  waa  iJw  eldeii,"  I  said.  ''  Yon 
know  what  I  hare  ailraya  toM  yon  about  your  namei.  He  wrote  to  her, 
and  it  came  to  you.  Martha,  beliefe  me,  it  is  not  one  of  my  ftmeies ;  it 
is  troe." 

"  How  do  yon  know  it  is  tme  ?  "  she  otied,  with  a  natural  onthorst  of 
anger  and  indignation.  "  How  do  yon  date  to  come  and  eay  all  this  now  ? 
InanUing  Ellis,  and  Sistor,  and  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  known  yon  1 
I  wish  I  had  never,  never,  eome  into  this  honse  1    I  wish " 

Her  voiee  died  away  in  a  storm  of  sohs  and  tears.  She  cried  like  a 
diild — as  a  haby  cries,  violently,  with  temp^,  and  not  with  grief.  She 
was  not  capable  of  Nelly's  suppressed  passion  and  misery ;  nei^er  did  the 
blow  strike  deep  enough  for  that ;  and  she  had  no  pride  to  restrain  her. 
She  eried  noisily,  turning  her  shoulder  to  me,  making  her  eyes  red  and  her 
cheeks  blurred.  When  I  got  up  and  went  to  her,  she  repulsed  me ;  I 
had  nothing  to  do  but  sit  down  again,  and  wait  till  the  passion  had 
worn  itself  out.  And  there  she  sat  sobbing,  crushing  her  pretty  hat, 
and  disfiguring  her  pretfy  face,  with  the  bright  light  falling  upon  her, 
and  revealing  every  heave  of  her  shoulders.  By  degrees  the  paroiysm 
subsided ;  she  dried  her  eyes,  poor  child,  and  put  up  her  hair,  which 
had  got  into  disorder,  with  hasty  and  agitated  hands.  Then  she  turned 
her  flushed  tear-stained  fSsice  upon  me.  It  was  almost  prettier  than  usual 
in  this  childish  passion. 

**  I  don't  bdieve  you,"  she  cried.  "  I  don't  believe  it  one  bit !  You 
only  want  to  vex  me.  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  never  known  you.  I  wish  I 
might  never  see  you  again, — you,  and — all  the  rest !  I  wish  I  was  dead  I 
But  I  shall  tell  papa,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  and  I  know  what  he  will  think  of 
you." 

**  Martha,  I  am  very  sorry — "  I  began,  but  Martha  had  rushed  to  the 
door. 

''  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  1 "  she  said.  '*  I  know  everything  you 
can  say.  You  are  fond  of  Sister,  and  want  her  to  have  everything.  And 
you  always  hated  me  t  " 

With  these  words  she  rushed  out,  shutting  not  only  the  door  of  the 
room  behind  her  in  her  wrath,  but  the  door  of  the  house,  which  stood 
always  open*  She  left  me,  I  avow,  in  a  state  of  very  great  agitation.  I  had 
not  expected  her  to  take  it  k  this  way.  And  it  had  been  a  great  strain 
upon  my  nerves  to  spei^  at  all.  I  trembled  all  over,  and  as  soon  as  she 
was  gobe  I  cried  too,  from  mere  nervousness  and  agitation,  not  to  speak 
of  the  terrible  thought  that  weighed  on  my  mind — had  I  done  harm  or 
good  ?  What  would  the  others  say  if  they  knew  ?  Would  they  bless 
or  curse  me  ?  Had  I  interfered  out  of  season  9  Had  I  been  officious'? 
Heaven  knows  I     The  result  only  could  show. 

Most  people  know  what  a  strange  feeling  it  is  when  one  has  thus 
estmnged,  or  parted  in  anger  from,  a  daily  and  intimate  companion ;  how 
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one  sits  in  a  vague  fever  of  excitement,  thinking  it  over — ^wondering  what 
else  one  could  have  said ;  wondering  if  the  offended  fiiend  will  come  or 
send,  or  give  any  sign  of  reconciliation ;  wondering  what  one  ought  to  do. 
I  was  so  shaken  by  it  altogether  that  I  was  good  for  nothing  but  lying 
down  on  the  80&.  When  my  maid  came  to  look  for  me,  she  was  utterly 
dismayed  by  my  appearance.  **  Them  young  ladies  are  too  much  for 
you,  ma*am,"  she  said,  indignantly.  "  It*s  as  bad  as  daughters  of  your 
own."  I  think  that  UtUe  speech  was  the  last  touch  that  was  wanted  to 
make  me  break  down.  As  bad  as  daughters  of  my  own,  but  not  as  good ; 
veiy  different.  When  I  thought  how  those  girls  would  cling  round  their 
father,  it  was  more  than  I  could  bear.  Not  that  I  envied  him.  But  I 
was  ready  to  do  more  for  them  than  he  was ;  to  risk  their  very  love,  in 
order  to  serve  them  ;  and  how  different  was  their  affection  for  me. 

All  daylong  I  stayed  indoors,  recovering  slowly,  but  feeling  very  miser- 
able. Nobody  came  near  me.  The  girls,  who  were  generally  flitting  out 
and  in  twenty  times  in  a  day,  never  appeared  again.  The  veiy  door  which 
Martha  shut  in  her  passion  remained  closed  all  day.  When  it  came  to  be 
evening,  I  could  bear  it  no  longer ;  I  could  not  let  the  sun  go  down  upon 
such  a  quarrel ;  I  was  so  lonely  I  could  not  afford  to  be  proud.  I  drew 
my  shawl  round  me,  though  I  was  still  trembling,  and  went  softly  in  at 
the  Admiral's  gate.  It  was  dusk,  and  everything  was  very  sweet.  It  had 
been  a  lovely  autimm  day,  very  warm  for  the  season,  and  the  twilight 
lingered  as  if  it  was  loth  to  make  an  end  of  it.  I  thought  the  girls  would 
probably  be  in  the  drawing-room  by  themselves,  and  that  I  might  invent, 
some  excuse  for  sending  Nelly  away,  and  try  to  make  my  peace  with  her 
sister.  I  did  not  love  Martha  as  I  loved  Nelly,  but  I  was  fond  of  her  all 
the  same,  as  one  is  fond  of  a  girl  one  has  seen  grow  up,  and  watched  over 
every  day ;  and  I  could  not  bear  that  she  should  be  estranged  from  me. 
When  I  went  in,  however,  Nelly  was  all  alone  in  the  drawing-room.  She 
was  sitting  in  a  low  chair  by  the  fire,  for  they  always  had  a  fire  earlier 
than  other  people.  She  was  sitting  over  it,  with  her  face  resting  in  her 
hands,  almost  crouching  towards  the  fiiendly  blaze.  And  yet  it  was  a 
warm  evening,  very  warm  for  the  time  of  the  year.  She  started  when  she 
heard  my  step,  and  turned  round,  and  for  the  moment  I  saw  that  I  was 
not  welcome  to  Nelly  either.  Her  thoughts  had  been  better  company,  or 
was  it  possible  that  Martha  could  have  told  her  ?  I  did  not  think,  how- 
ever, that  this  could  be  the  case,  when  she  drew  forward  my  fiivourite 
chair  for  me,  and  we  began  to  talk.  Nelly  had  not  passed  through  any 
crisis  such  as  that  which  Martha  and  I  had  made  for  ourselves.  She  told 
me  her  sister  had  a  headache,  and  had  been  lying  down  before  dinner, 
but  that  now  she  had  gone  out  for  a  Httle  air. 

'<  Only  in  the  ^rden,"  Nelly  said.  And  then  she  added,  *<  M^jor 
Frost  is  here.  He  is  with  her — and  I  don't  think  he  ought  to  come  so 
often — ^now " 

'*  Major  Frost  I  "  I  said,  and  my  heart  began  to  beat ;  I  don't  know 
what  I  feared  or  hoped,  for  at  this  moment  the  Admiral  came  in  firom 
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the  dining-room,  and  joined  as,  and  we  got  into  ordinary  conversation. 
liVhat  a  strange  thing  ordinary  conyersation  is  1  We  sat  in  the  dark,  with 
only  the  firelight  making  rosy  gleams  ahont  the  room,  and  wavering  in  the 
great  mirror  over  the  mantelpiece,  where  we  were  all  dimly  reflected — and 
talked  ahont  every  sort  of  indifferent  subject.  Bat  I  wonder  if  Nelly  was 
thinking  of  what  she  was  saying  ?  or  if  her  heart  was  away,  Uke  mine, 
hovering  over  the  heads  of  these  two  in  the  garden,  or  with  poor  UeweUyn 
who  was  creeping  home  an  nnwilling  bride^^room  ?  Even  the  Admiral,  I 
believe,  had  something  on  his  mind  different  from  all  oar  chit-chat.  For 
my  own  part  I  sat  well  back  in  my  comer,  with  my  heart  thamping  so 
against  my  breast  that  it  affected  my  breathing.  I  had  to  speak  in  gasps, 
making  ap  the  shortest  sentences  I  could  think  of.  And  we  talked  about 
public  afiiurs,  and  what  was  Ukely  to  be  the  result  of  the  new  measures ; 
and  the  Admiral,  who  was  a  man  of  the  old  school,  shook  his  head,  and 
declared  I  was  a  great  deal  too  much  of  an  optimist,  and  thought  more 
hopefully  than  reasonably  of  the  national  a&irs.  Heaven  help  me  I  I 
was  thinking  of  nothing  at  that  moment  but  of  Martha  and  M^'or  Frost. 

Then  there  was  a  little  stir  outside  in  the  haU.  The  firelight,  and  the 
darkness,  and  the  suspense,  and  my  own  feelings  generally,  recalled  to  my 
mind  so  strongly  the  evening  on  which  Llewellyn  arrived,  that  I  should 
not  have  been  surprised  had  he  walked  in  when  the  door  opened.  But  it 
was  only  Martha  who  came  in.  The  firelight  cau^t  her  as  she  entered, 
and  showed  me  for  one  brief  moment  a  different  creature  from  the  Martha 
I  had  parted  with  that  morning  in  sobs  and  storms.  I  don't  know  what 
she  wore ;  but  I  know  that  she  was  more  elaborately  dressed  than  usual, 
and  had  sparkling  ornaments  about  her,  which  caught  the  light.  I  ahnost 
think,  though  I  never  could  be  sure,  that  it  was  her  poor  mother's 
diamond  brooch  which  she  had  put  on,  though  they  were  alone.  She 
came  in  lightly,  with  something  of  the  triumphant  air  I  had  noticed  in 
her  a  year  ago,  before  Captain  Llewellyn's  Christmas  visit.  It  was  evident, 
at  all  events,  that  my  remonstrance  had  not  broken  her  spirit.  I  could 
see  her  give  a  Httle  glance  to  my  comer,  and  I  know  that  she  saw  I 
was  there. 

"  Are  you  here,  papa  ?  "  she  said.  **  You  always  sit,  like  crows,  in 
the  dark,  and  nobody  can  see  you."  Then  she  drew  a  chair  into  the 
circle.  She  took  no  notice  of  me  or  any  one,  but  placed  herself  directly 
in  the  light  of  the  fire. 

''Yes,  my  dear,"  said  her  father.  ''I  am  glad  you  have  come  in. 
It  begins  to  get  cold." 

''  We  did  not  feel  it  cold,"  Said  Martha,  and  then  she  laughed, — a  short 
little  disconnected  laugh,  which  indicated  some  disturbance  of  her  cahn  ; 
then  she  went  on,  with  a  tendency  to  short  and  broken  sentences,  like 
myselt  "  Papa,"  she  said,  "  I  may  as  well  tell  you  at  once.  When  the 
Ikfajor  was  here  last,  he  was  poor,  and  could  not  speak, — now  he's  well  off. 
And  he  wants  me  to  marry  him.  I  like  him  better  than — ^EUis  Llewellyn. 
I  always, — liked  him  better, — ^and  he  loves  me ! " 
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Upon  wbioh  Mariha  burst  into  tears. 

If  I  were  to  try  to  describe  the  oonstemation  produced  by  this 
unlooked-for  speech,  I  ahookl  only  prolong  my  story  without  making  it 
more  clear.  Tbe  want  of  light  heightened  it,  and  confused  us  all 
doubly.  If  a  bomb  had  burst  in  the  poaoelnl  place  I  don't  think  it 
could  haye  produced  a  greater  commotion.  It  was  only  the  Admiral, 
howeyer,  who  could  say  a  w(H*d»  and  of  course  he  was  the  proper 
person.  Martha  rery  soon  eame  out  of  her  tears  to  repfy  to  him.  He 
was  angry,  he  was  bewildered,  he  was  wild  for  the  moment.  What 
was  he  to  say  to  Llewellyn  ?  What  did  she  mean  ?  How  did  M^jor  Fi*ost 
dare —  ?  I  confess  that  I  was  dying  in  my  comer, — ^I  could  not  help  it. 
When  the  Admiral  began  to  storm,  I  put  my  hand  on  his  ami,  and  made 
him  come  to  me,  and  whispered  a  word  in  his  ear.  ^Hien  the  good  man 
subsided  into  a  bewildered  silence.  And  after  a  wldle  he  went  to  the 
library,  where  M%^r  Frost  was  waiting  to  know  his  hie. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  the  story  further.  Llewellyn,  poor  fellow, 
had  to  wait  a  long  time  aftei  all  befcnre  Kelly  would  took  at  him.  I  neyer 
knew  sach  a  proud  Ettle  creature.  And  she  neyer  would  own  to  me  that 
any  spark  of  human  foehng  had  been  in  her  during  thai  painf^  year. 
They  were  a  proud  fomily  altogether.  Martha  met  me  ever  after  with  her 
old  aflectionateness  and  composure, — neyer  asked  pardon,  nor  said  I  was 
ri^t,  but  at  the  same  tinte  neyer  resented  nor  betrayed  my  interference.  I 
belieye  she  forgot  it  eyen,  with  the  happy  faculty  that  bekmged  to  her 
nature,  and  has  not  an  idea  now  that  it  was  anytlung  but  the  influence  of 
loye  and  preference,  which  made  her  cast  off  Llewellyn  and  choose 
Mi^or  Frost. 

Sometimes,  howeyer,  in  the  grey  ol  the  summer  eyonings,  or  tho  long, 
long  winter  nights,  I  think  I  might  just  as  well  haye  let  things  alone. 
There  are  two  bright  households  the  more  in  the  world,  no  dout)t.  But 
the  Admiral  and  I  are  both  dull  enough  sometimes,  now  the  girls  are 
gone  He  comes  and  sits  with  me,  which  is  always  company,  and  it  is 
not  his  feult  I  haye  not  changed  my  residence  and  my  lonely  condition. 
But  I  say  to  him,  why  should  we  change  ?  and  give  the  world  occasion  to 
lau^,  and  make  a  talk  of  us,  at  our  age  ?  Things  are  very  well  as  they 
are.  I  beEeye  we  are  better  c<»ipany  to  each  other  living  next  door,  than 
if  we  were  more  closely  allied ;  and  our  neighbours  know  us  too  well  to 
make  any  talk  about  our  friendship.  But  still  it  often  happens,  even 
when  we  are  together, — ^in  the  still  evenings,  and  in  the  firelight,  and  when 
all  the  world  is  abroad  of  summer  nights, — ^that  we  both  of  tm  lament  a 
little  in  the  wStmoe,  and  fee)  that  ii  is  very  dull  without  the  ^s^. 
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Fkom  »  man  without  a  phSosopIiy  no  one  can  expect  ptilosopliical  com- 
pleteness. Therefore  I  may  confess,  without  shame,  that  in  trying  to  get 
a  distinct  notion  of  our  aristocratic,  our  middle,  and  our  working-class^, 
with  a  yiew  of  testing  the  claims  of  each  of  these  classes  to  become  a  centre 
of  sufhoriiy,  I  failed  to  complete  the  old-feshioned  analysis  which  I  was 
attempting,  and  did  not  show  in  these  classes,  as  well  as  the  TirtuouS 
mean  and  the  excess,  the  defect  also.  I  do  not  know  that  the  omission 
Tery  much  matters ;  still  as  clearness  is  the  one  merit  which  a  plain, 
untystemaitic  writer,  without  a  philosophy,  can  hope  to  have,  and  as  oar 
notion  of  the  three  great  English  classes  may  perhaps  be  made  cle&rer  if 
we  see  their  distinctiye  qualities  in  the  defect,  as  well  as  in  the  excess  and 
in  the  mean,  let  us  try,  before  proceeding  further,  to  remedy  this  omission. 
It  is  manifest,  if  the  perfect  and  virtuous  mean  of  that  fine  spirit  which  is 
file  distinctive  quality  of  aristocracies,  is  to  be  found  in  Lord  Elcho's 
chivalrous  style,  and  its  excess  in  Sir  Thomas  Bateson's  turn  for  resistance, 
that  its  defect  must  lie  in  a  spirit  not  bold  and  high  enough,  and  in  an 
excessive  and  pusillanimous  unaptness  for  resistance.  If,  again,  the 
perfect  and  virtuous  mean  of  that  force  by  which  our  middle-class  has  done 
its  great  works,  and  of  that  self-reliance  with  which  it  contemplates  itself* 
and  them,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  performances  and  speeches  of  Mr.  Bazley, 
and  the  excess  of  that  force  and  that  self-reliance  in  the  performances 
and  speeches  of  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel,  then  it  is  manifest  that  their  defect 
must  fie  in  a  helpless  inaptitude  for  the  great  works  of  the  middle-class, 
and  in  a  poor  and  despicable  lack  of  its  self-satisfaction.  To  be  chosen 
to  exemplify  the  happy  mean  of  a  good  quality,  or  set  of  good  qualities, 
is  evidently  a  praise  to  a  man ;  nay,  to  be  chosen  to  exemplify  even  their 
excess,  is  a  kind  of  praise.  Therefore  I  could  have  no  hesitation  in 
taking  Lord  Elcho  and  Mr.  Bazley,  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel  and  Sir  Thomas 
Bateson,  to  exemplify,  respectively,  the  mean,  and  the  excess  of  aristocratic 
and  middle-class  qualities.  But  perhaps  there  might  be  a  want  of  urbanity 
in  singling  out  this  or  that  personage  as  the  representative  of  defect. 
Therefbre  I  shall  leave  the  defect  of  aristocracy  unillustrated  by  any 
representative  man.  But  with  oneself  one  may  always,  without  impro- 
priety, deal  quite  freely ;  and,  indeed,  this  sort  of  plain- dealing  with  one- 
self has  in  it,  as  all  the  moralists  tell  us,  something  very  wholesome. 
So  I  win  venture  to  humbly  offer  myself  as  an  illustration  of  defect  in 
those  forces  and  qualities'  which  make  our  middle-class  what  it  is.     The 
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too  well-founded  reproaches  of  my  opponents  declare  how  little  I  have  lent 
a  hand  to  the  great  works  of  the  middle-class  ;  for  it  is  evidently  these 
works,  and  my  slackness  at  them,  which  are  meant,  when  I  am  said  to 
**  refdse  to  lend  a  hand  to  the  hnmhle  operation  of  uprooting  certain 
definite  evils  "  (such  as  church-rates  and  others),  and  that  therefore  ''  the 
helievers  in  action  grow  impatient "  with  me.  The  line,  again,  of  a  still 
unsatisfied  seeker  which  I  have  followed,  the  idea  of  self-transformation,  of 
growing  towards  some  measure  of  sweetness  and  light  not  yet  reached,  is 
evidenUy  at  clean  variance  with  the  perfect  self-satisfaction  current  in  my 
class,  the  middle-class,  and  may  serve  to  indicate  in  me,  therefore,  the 
utter  defect  of  this  feeling.  But  these  confessions,  though  salutary,  are 
hitter  and  unpleasant. 

To  pass,  then,  to  the  working-class.  The  4^fect  of  this  class  would  be 
the  falling  short  in  what  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  calls  those  **  bright  powers 
of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  action,"  of  which  we  saw  in  Mr.  Odger 
the  virtuous  mean,  and  in  Mr.  Bradlaugh  the  excess.  The  working-class 
is  so  fast  growing  and  rising  at  the  present  time,  that  instances  of  this 
defect  cannot  well  be  now  very  common.  Perhaps  Canning's  Needy  Knife- 
grinder  (who  is  dead,  and  therefore  cannot  be  pained  at  my  taking  him 
for  an  illustration)  may  serve  to  give  us  the  notion  of  defect  in  the 
essential  quality  of  a  working-class ;  or  I  might  even  cite  (since,  though  he 
is  aUve  in  the  flesh,  he  is  dead  to  all  heed  of  criticism)  my  poor  old 
poaching  friend,  Zephariah  Diggs,  who,  between  his  hare-snaring  and  his 
gin-drinking,  has  got  his  powers  of  sympathy  quite  dulled,  and  his  powers 
of  action  in  any  great  movement  of  his  class  hopelessly  impaired.  But 
examples  of  this  defect  belong,  as  I  have  said,  to  a  bygone  age  rather  than 
to  the  present. 

The  same  desire  for  clearness,  which  has  led  me  thus  to  extend  a  Utile 
my  first  analysis  of  the  three  great  classes  of  English  society,  prompts  mo 
also  to  make  my  nomenclature  for  them  a  little  fuller,  with  a  view  to 
making  it  thereby  more  clear  and  manageable.  It  is  awkward  and  tiresome 
to  be  always  saying  the  aristocratic  class,  the  middle-class,  the  working- 
class.  For  the  middle-class,  for  that  great  body  which,  as  we  know,  **  has 
.done  all  the  great  things  that  have  been  done  in  all  departments,"  and 
which  is  to  be  conceived  as  chiefly  moving  between  its  two  cardinal  points 
of  Mr.  Bazley  and  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel,  but  inclining,  in  the  mass,  rather 
towards  the  latter  than  the  former — ^for  this  class  we  have  a  designation 
which  now  has  become  pretty  well  known,  and  which  we  may  as 
well  still  keep  for  them,  the  designation  of  Philistines.  What  this  term 
means  I  have  so  often  explained  that  I  need  not  repeat  it  here. 
For  the  aristocratic  class,  conceived  mainly  as  a  body  moving  between 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  Lord  Elcho  and  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  but  as 
a  whole  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former,  we  have  as  yet  got  no  special 
designation.  Almost  all  my  attention  has  naturally  been  concentrated  on 
my  own  class,  the  middle-class,  with  which  I  am  in  closest  sympathy,  and 
which  has  been,  besides,  the  great  power  of  our  day,  and  ha8  bad  its 
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praises  song  by  all  speakers  and  newspapers.  Still  the  aristocratic  class 
is  so  important  in  itself,  and  the  weighty  functions  which  Mr.  Carlyle 
proposes  at  the  present  critical  time  to  commit  to  it  most  add  so  much 
to  its  importance,  that  it  seems  neglectful,  and  a  strong  instance  of  that 
want  of  coherent  philosophic  method  for  which  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison 
blames  me,  to  leave  the  aristocratic  class  so  much  without  notice  and 
denomination.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  characteristic  which  I  have 
occasionally  mentioned  as  proper  to  aristocracies — ^their  natural  inacces- 
sibiliiy,  as  children  of  the  established  hci,  to  ideas — points  to  our 
extending  to  this  class  also  the  designation  of  Philistines ;  the  Philistine 
being,  as  is  well  known,  the  enemy  of  the  children  of  light,  or  servants  of 
the  idea.  Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  an  inconvenience  in  thus  giving 
one  and  the  same  designation  to  two  very  different  classes  ;  and  besides, 
if  we  look  into  the  thing  closely,  we  shall  find  that  the  term  Philistine 
conveys  a  sense  which  mahes  it  more  peculiarly  appropriate  to  our  middle 
class  than  to  our  aristocratic.  For  Philistine  gives  the  notion  of  some- 
thing particularly  stiff-necked  and  perverse  in  the  resistance  to  light  and 
its  children,  and  therein  it  specially  suits  our  middle-class,  who  not  only 
do  not  pursue  sweetness  and  light,  but  who  prefer  to  them  that  sort 
of  machinery  of  business,  chapels,  tea-meetings,  and  addresses  from 
Mr.  Murphy  and  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel,  which  makes  up  the  dismal  and 
illiberal  life  on  which  I  have  so  often  touched.  But  the  aristocratic  class 
has  actually,  as  we  have  seen,  in  its  well-known  politeness,  a  kind  of  image 
or  shadow  of  sweetness ;  and  as  for  light,  if  it  does  not  pursue  light,  it  is 
not  that  it  perversely  cherishes  some  dismal  and  illiberal  existence  in 
preference  to  light,  but  it  is  seduced  from  following  light  by  those  mighty 
and  eternal  seducers  of  our  race  which  weave  for  this  class  their  most 
irresistible  charms — by  worldly  splendour,  security,  power  and  pleasure. 
These  seducers  are  exterior  goods,  but  they  are  goods ;  and  he  who  is 
hindered  by  them  from  caring  for  light  and  ideas,  is  not  so  much  doing 
what  is  perverse  as  what  is  natural. 

Keeping  this  in  view,  I  have  in  my  own  mind  often  indulged  myself  with 
Uie  fancy  of  putting  side  by  side  with  the  idea  of  our  aristocratic  class,  the 
idea  of  the  Barbarians.  The  Barbarians,  to  whom  we  all  owe  so  much, 
and  who  reinvigorated  and  renewed  our  worn-out  Europe,  had,  as  is  well 
known,  eminent  merits ;  and  in  this  country,  where  we  are  for  the  most  part 
sprung  from  the  Barbarians,  we  have  never  had  the  prejudice  against  them 
which  prevails  among  the  races  of  Latin  origin.  The  Barbarians  brought 
with  them  that  staunch  individualism,  as  the  modem  phrase  is,  and  that 
passion  for  doing  as  one  likes,  for  the  assertion  of  personal  liberty,  ^ich 
appears  to  Mr.  Bright  the  central  idea  of  English  life,  and  of  which  we 
have,  at  any  rate,  a  very  rich  supply.  The  stronghold  and  natural  seat 
of  this  passion  was  in  the  nobles  of  whom  our  aristocratic  class  are  the 
inheritors ;  and  this  class,  accordingly,  have  signally  manifested  it,  and 
have  done  much  by  their  example  to  recommend  it  to  the  body  of  the 
nation,  who  already,  indeed,  had  it  in  their  blood.    The  Barbarians,  again, 
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kad  tbd  passion  for  field-sporis  ;  and  they  have  handed  it;  on  to  our  Mristo- 
craiic  class,  who  of  this  passion  too,  as  of  the  passion  for  asserting  one*s 
personal  Hberty,  are  the  great  natural  stronghold.  The  care  of  the 
Barbanaas  for  the  hodj,  imd  for  all  manly  exercises;  the  vigonr,  good 
looka,  and  biight  complexion  which  tiiey  acquired  and  perpetuated  in  their 
ftuoilies  by  these  means — aB  this  may  be  observed  still  in  our  aristocratio 
class.  The  chivalry  ol  the  Barbarians,  with  its  characteristics  of  high 
spirit,  fine  manners,  and  i^stingnished  bearing — what  is  this  but  tho 
beautifol  commencement  of  the  politeness  ol  our  aristocratic  class  ?  In 
some  Barbarian  noble  one  would  have  admired,  if  one  could  have  been 
then  aMve  to  see  it,  the  rudiments  of  Lord  Eloho.  Only,  all  this  cultnro 
(to  call  it  by  that  name)  of  the  Barbarians  was  an  exterior  culture  mainly  : 
it  ooBsisted  prizkoipally  in  outward  gifts  and  graces,  in  looks,  manners, 
accomplishments,  prowess;  the  chief  inward  gifts  which  had  part  in  it 
wese  the  most  exterior,  so  to  spei^,  of  inwmpd  gifts,  tiK)se  which  come 
nearest  to  outward  ones :  they  were  courage,  a  high  spirit,  self-reliance. 
Far  within,  and  unawakened,  lay  a  whole  range  of  powers  of  thought  and 
feeling,  to  which  ikese  interesting  produetioBS  of  nature  had,  from  tho 
circumstances  of  tiieir  life,  no  access.  Making  allowances  for  the  difference 
of  the  times,  surely  we  can  observe  precisely  the  same  thing  in  our 
aristocratic  class.  In  general  its  culture  is  exterioi'  chiefly;  all  Iho 
exterior  graces  and  accomplishments,  and  tibe  more  external  of  tibe  inward 
virtues,  seem  to  be  principally  its  portion.  It  now,  of  course,  cannot  but 
be  often  in  contact  with  those  studies  by  which,  from  ike  world  of  thought 
and  feeling,  true  culture  teaches  us  to  fetch  sweetness  and  light ;  but  its 
hold  upcm  these  very  studies  appears  remarkably  external,  and  unable  to 
exert  any  deep  power  upon  it«  spin*.  Therefore  the  one  insufficiency 
which  we  noted  in  the  perfect  mean  of  this  class.  Lord  Elcho,  was  an 
insufficiency  of  light.  And  owing  to  the  same  causes,  does  not  a  subtle 
criticism  lead  us  to  make,  even  on  the  good  looks  and  politeness  of  our 
aristocratic  class,  the  one  qualifying  remark,  that  in  these  charming  gifte 
there  should  perhaps  be,  for  ideal*  perfection,  a  shade  more  soul  ?  - 

I  often,  therefore,  when  I  want  to  dtsttnguiiA  clearly  ^e  aristocratic 
class  from  Uie  Philistines  proper,  or  middle-class,  name  the  formw,  in 
my  owii  mind,  1h€  BarbariavH ;  and  when  I  go  through  tiie  country,  and 
see  Uus  and  thai  beautiftd  and  imposing  seat  of  tiieirs  crowning  the 
landscape,  '^  There,"  I  say  to  myself,  <'  is  a  greai  ibrtified  post  of  the 
Barbariians/' 

It  is  obvious  that  that  part  of  the  woxking^olastf  which,  working 
diligently  by  the  Hgfat  of  Mrs.  Gooch's  Golden  Bule,  k>oks  forward  to  iho 
happy  day  when  it  will  sit  on  thrones  with  Mr,  Bazley  and  other  middle- 
daas  potentates,  to  survey,  as  Mr.  Bri^^t  beautifoliy  says,  ''the  cities  it 
has  built,  the  railroads  it  has  made,  the  manufactures  it  has  produced^ 
the  cargoes  which  frei^  the  ships  of  ^  greatest  mwcantile  navy  ^le 
worid  has  ever  seem,'*— it  is  obvious^  I  say,  that  tins  part  of  the  working- 
^ase  is,  or  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be,  one  in  spirit  with  the  industrial  middle- 
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da88.  It  18  Dotorions  that  onr  middle-class  Liberals  hare  long  looked 
forward  to  this  consummation,  when  the  working-class  shall  join  forces 
with  them,  aid  them  heartily  to  carry  forward  their  great  works,  go  in  a 
body  to  their  tea-meetings,  and,  in  short,  enable  them  to  bring  about  their 
millemuom.  That  part  of  the  working-class,  therefore,  which  does  really 
seem  to  lend  itself  to  these  great  aims,  may,  with  propriety,  be  numbered 
by  us  among  the  PhiHstines.  That  part  of  it,  again,  which  so  much 
occupies  the  attention  of  philanthropists  at  present — the  part  which  gives 
all  its  energies  to  organizing  itself,  through  trades'  unions  and  other 
meanS)  so  as  to  constitute,  first,  a  great  working-class  power,  independent 
of  the  middle  and  aristocratic  classes,  and  then,  by  dint  of  numbers,  giro 
the  law  to  them,  and  itself  reign  absolutely, — this  lively  and  interesting 
part  must  also,  according  to  our  definition,  go  with  the  Philistines ; 
because  it  is  its  class  and  its  class-instinct  which  it  seeks  to  afSrm, 
its  ordinary  self  not  its  best  self;  and  it  is  a  machinery,  an  industrial 
machinery,  and  power  and  pre-eminence  and  other  external  goods  which 
fill  its  thoughts,  and  not  an  inward  perfection.  It  is  wholly  occupied, 
according  to  Plato* s  subtle  expression,  with  the  things  of  itself  and  not  its 
real  self,  with  the  things  of  the  State  and  not  the  real  State.  That  vast 
portion,  hwtly,  of  the  working-class  which,  raw  and  half-developed,  has 
long  lain  half-hidden  amidst  its  poverty  and  squalor,  and  i*  now  issuing 
from  its  hiding-place  to  assort  an  Englishman's  heaven-bom  privilege  of 
doing  as  he  likes,  and  is  beginning  to  perplex  us  by  marching  where  it 
likes,  meeting  where  it  likes,  bawHng  what  it  likes,  breaking  what  it  likes', 
— to  this  vast  residuum  we  may  with  great  propriety  give  the  name  of 
ropulace. 

Thus  we  have  got  three  distinct  terms.  Barbarians,  FhUistineHy 
Populace,  to  denote  roughly  the  three  great  classes  into  which  our  society 
is  divided ;  and  though  this  humble  attempt  at  a  scientific  nomenclaturo 
Hills,  no  doubt,  very  fkr  short  in  precision  of  what  might  be  required  from 
a  writer  equipped  with  a  complete  and  coherent  philosophy,  yet,  from  a 
Dotoriomly  unsystematic  and  unpretending  writer,  it  will,  I  trust,  be 
accepted  as  sufiicient. 

But,  in  using  this  new,  and,  I  hope,  convenient  division  of  English 
society,  two  things  are  to  be  borne  in  mind.  The  first  is,  that  since, 
under  all  our  class  divisions,  there  is  a  common  basis  of  human  nature, 
therefore,  in  every  one  of  us,  whether  wo  bo  properly  Barbarians,  Philis- 
tines, or  Populace,  there  exists,  sometimes  only  in  germ  and  potentially, 
sometimes  more  or  less  developed,  the  same  tendencies  and  passions 
which  have  made  our  fellow-citizens  of  other  classes  what  they  are.  This 
consideration  is  very  important,  because  it  has  great  influence  in  begetting 
that  spirit  of  indulgence  which  is  a  necessary  part  of  sweetness,  and 
which,  indeed,  when  our  culture  is  complete,  is,  m  I  have  said,  in- 
eihaustible.  Thus,  nn  Engiidi  Barbarian  who  examines  himself,  will,  in 
general,  find  himself  to  be  not  so  entirely  Barbarian  but  that  he  has  in 
him,    also,    something  of  the  Philistines,   and  even   something  of  tho 
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Populace  as  well.  And  the  same  with  Englishmen  of  the  two  other 
classes.  This  is  an  experience  which  we  may  all  yerify  every  day.  For 
instance,  I  myself  (I  again  take  myself  as  a  sort  of  corpus  vile  to  serve 
for  illustration  in  a  matter  where  serving  for  illustration  may  not  hy 
every  one  he  thought  agreeahle),  I  myself  am  properly  a  Philistine — 
Mr.  Swinhume  would  add,  the  son  of  a  Philistine-r-and  though,  through 
circumstances  which  will,  perhaps,  one  day  he  known,  if  ever  the  affecting 
history  of  my  conversion  comes  to  he  written,  I  have,  for  the  most  part, 
broken  with  the  ideas  and  the  tea-meetings  of  my  own  class ;  yet  I  have 
not,  on  that  account,  been  brought  any  nearer  to  the  ideas  and  wcft-ks  of 
the  Barbarians  or  of  the  Populace.  Nevertheless,  I  never  take  a  gun  or 
a  fishing-rod  in  my  hands  without  feeling  that  I  have  in  the  ground  of  my 
nature  Uie  self-same  seeds  which,  fostered  by  circumstances,  do  so  much 
to  make  the  Barbarian ;  and  that,  with  the  Barbarian's  advantages,  I 
might  have  rivalled  him.  Place  me  in  one  of  his  great  fortified  posts, 
with  these  seeds  of  a  love  for  field-sports  sown  in  my  nature,  with  all  the 
means  of  developing  them,  with  all  pleasures  at  my  command,  with  most 
whom  I  met  deferring  to  me,  every  one  I  met  smiling  on  me,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  permanence  and  security  befc»'e  me  and  behind  me — 
then  I,  too,  might  have  grown,  I  feel,  into  a  vexy  passable  child  of  the 
established  fact,  of  commendable  spirit  and  politeness,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Httle  inaccessible  to  ideas  and  li^t ;  not,  of  course,  with  either 
the  eminent  fine  spirit  of  Lord  Elcho,  or  the  eminent  power  of  resistance 
6f  Sir  Thomas  Bateson,  but,  according  to  the  measure  of  the  common  run 
of  mankind,  something  between  the  two.  And  as  to  the  Populace,  who, 
whether  he  be  Barbarian  or  Philistine,  can  look  at  them  without  sympathy, 
when  he  remembers  how  often — every  time  that  we  snatch  up  a  vehement 
opinion  in  ignorance  and  passion,  every  time  that  we  long  to  crush  an 
adversary  by  sheer  violence,  every  time  that  we  are  envious,  every  time 
that  we  are  brutal,  every  time  that  we  adore  mere  power  or  success, 
every  time  that  we  add  our  voice  to  swell  a  blind  clamour  against  some 
unpopular  personage,  every  time  that  we  trample  savagely  on  the  fallen 
— ^ho  has  found  in  his  own  bosom  the  eternal  spirit  of  the  Populace,  and 
that  there  needs  only  a  httle  help  from  circumstances  to  make  it  triumph 
in  him  untameably  ? 

The  second  thing  to  be  borne  in  mind  I  have  indicated  several  times 
abready.  It  is  this.  All  of  us,  so  far  as  we  are  Barbarians,  Philistines,  or 
Populace,  imagine  happiness  to  consist  in  doing  what  one's  ordinary  self  likes. 
What  one*s  ordinary  self  likes  differs  according  to  the  class  to  which  one 
belongs,  and  has  its  severer  and  its  hghter  side  ;  always,  however,  remain- 
•ing  machinery,  and  nothing  more.  The  graver  self  of  the  Barbarian  likes 
honours  and  consideration  ;  his  more  relaxed  self,  field-sports  and  pleasure. 
The  graver  self  of  one  kind  of  Philistine  likes  business  and  money-making ; 
his  more  relaxed  self,  comfort  and  tea-meetings.  Of  another  kind  of 
Philistine,  the  graver  self  likes  trades*  unions ;  the  relaxed  self,  deputations, 
or  hearing  Mr.  Odger  speak.    The  sterner  self  of  the  Populace  likes  bawl- 
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ing,  hustling,  and  smashing;  the  lighter  self,  beer.  But  in  each  class 
there  are  bom  a  certain  number  of  natures  with  a  curiosity  about  their  best 
self,  with  a  bent  for  seeing  things  as  they  are,  for  disentangling  themselyes 
from  machinery,  for  simply  concerning  themselves  with  reason  and  the 
vnH  of  God,  and  doing  their  best  to  make  them  prevail ;  for  the  pursuit, 
in  a  word,  of  perfection.  To  certain  manifestations  of  this  love  for  per- 
fection mankind  have  accustomed  themselves  to  give  ^e  name  of  genius ; 
implying,  by  this  name,  something  original  and  heaven-bestowed  in  the 
passion.  But  the  passion  is  to  be  found  Deu:  beyond  those  manifestations 
of  it  to  which  the  world  usually  gives  the  name  of  genius,  and  in  which 
there  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  talent  of  some  kind  or  other,  a  special  and 
striking  faculty  of  execution,  informed  by  the  heaven-bestowed  ardour,  or 
genius.  It  is  to  be  found  in  many  manifestations  besides  these,  and  may 
best  be  called,  as  we  have  called  it,  the  love  and  pursuit  of  perfection, 
culture  being  the  true  nurse  of  the  pursuing  love,  and  sweetness  and  light 
the  true  character  of  the  pursued  perfection.  Natures  with  this  bent 
emerge  in  all  classes — among  the  Barbarians,  among  the  Philistines, 
among  the  Populace.  And  this  bent  alwa3n3  tends,  as  I  have  said,  to  take 
^em  out  of  their  class,  and  to  make  their  distinguishing  characteristio 
not  their  Barbarianism  or  their  Philistinism,  but  their  humanity.  They 
have,  in  general,  a  bad  time  of  it  in  their  lives  ;  but  they  are  sown  more 
abundantly  than  one  might  think — ^they  appear  where  and  when  one  least 
expects  it,  they  set  up  a  fire  which  enfilades,  so  to  speak,  the  class  with 
which  they  are  ranked ;  and,  in  general,  by  the  extrication  of  their  best 
self  as  the  self  to  develope,  and  by  the  simplicity  of  the  ends  fixed  by  them 
as  paramount,  they  hinder  the  unchecked  predominance  of  that  class-life 
which  is  the  affirmation  of  our  ordinaiy  self,  and  seasonably  disconcert 
mankind  in  their  worship  of  machinery. 

Therefore,  when  we  speak  of  ourselves  as  divided  into  Barbarians, 
Philistines,  and  Populace,  we  must  be  understood  always  to  imply  that 
within  each  of  those  classes  there  are  a  certain  number  of  aliens^  if  we 
may  so  call  them — persons  who  are  mainly  led,  not  by  their  class  spirit, 
but  by  a  general  humane  spirit,  by  the  love  of  human  perfection ;  and  that 
this  number  is  capable  of  being  diminished  or  augmented.  I  mean,  the 
number  of  those  who  will  succeed  in  developing  this  happy  instinct  will 
bo  greater  or  smaller,  in  proportion  both  to  the  force  of  the  original 
instinct  within  them,  and  to  the  hindrance  or  encouragement  which  it 
meets  with  from  without.  In  almost  all  who  have  it,  it  is  mixed  with 
some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  an  ordinary  self,  some  quantity  of  class- 
instinct,  and  even,  as  has  been  shown,  of  more  than  one  class-rnstinot 
at  the  same  time  ;  so  that,  in  general,  the  extrication  of  the  best  self,  the 
predominance  of  the  humane  instinct,  will  very  much  depend  upon  its 
meeting,  or  not,  with  what  is  fitted  to  help  and  elicit  it.  At  a  moment, 
therefore,  when  it  is  agreed  that  we  want  a  source  of  authority,  and  when 
it  seems  probable  that  the  right  source  is  our  best  self,  it  becomes  of  vast 
importance  to  see  whether  or  not  the  things  around  us  are,  in  general. 
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Bueh  as  to  help  and  eHcit  our  best  self,  and  if  they  are  not,  to  see  why 
they  are  not,  and  the  most  promising  way  of  mending  them. 

Now,  it  is  clear  that  the  veiy  absence  of  any  powerful  authority 
amongst  ns,  and  the  prevalent  doctrine  of  the  duty  and  happiness  of 
doing  as  one  hkes,  and  asserting  our  personal  Hberty,  must  tend  to  pre- 
TeHft  the  erection  of  any  very  strict  standard  of  excellence,  <he  belief  in 
any  tory  paramount  au^ority  of  right  reason,  the  recognition  of  our  best 
self  as  anything  very  recondite  and  hard  to  come  at.  It  may  be,  as  I 
have  said,  a  proof  of  our  honesty  that  we  do  not  attempt  to  give  to  our 
ordinary  self,  as  we  have  it  in  action,  predominant  authority,  and  to  imposo 
il»  rale  upon  other  people ;  but  it  is  evident,  also,  tiiat  it  is  not  easy,  with 
our  style  of  proceeding,  to  get  beyond  the  notion  of  an  ordinary  self  at 
all,  or  to  get  the  paramount  auiliority  of  a  commanding  best  self,  or  right 
reasos,  recognized.  The  immortal  Martinus  Scriblerus  well  says : — "  Tho 
taste  oi  tiie  bathos  is  implanted  by  nature  itself  in  the  soul  of  man ;  till, 
perverted  by  custom  or  example,  he  is  taught,  or  ralher  compelled,  to 
relish  Ae  subKme*'*  But  with  us  everything  seems  directed  to  prevent 
any  such  p^v^;«ioa  of  us  by  custom  or  example  as  might  compel  us  to 
relish  the  suMone ;  by  all  means  we  are  encouraged  to  keep  our  natural 
taste  for  the  baihos  unimpaired.  I  have  formerly  pointed  out  how  in 
literature  ttie  absence  of  any  authoritative  centre,  like  an  Academy,  tends 
to  do  tins ;  each  section  of  the  public  has  its  own  literary  organ,  nud 
the  mass  of  the  public  is  without  any  suspicion  that  Ihe  value  of  these 
organs  is  relative  to  their  being  nearer  a  certain  ideal  centre  of  correct 
information,  taste,  and  intdUSgence,  or  fkrther  away  from  it.  I  have  said 
that  inMn  eerferin  Emits — ^whioh  any  one  who  is  likely  to  read  this  will 
have  no  difflcuRy  in  drawing  for  himself— my  old  adversary,  the  Saturday 
lievieWf  may,  on  matters  of  literature  and  taste,  be  fiiirly  enough  regarded, 
i^ekitiv^  to  a  great  number  of  newspapera  which  treat  these  matters,  aS 
a  Itod  of  organ  of  reason.  But  I  remember  once  conversing  with  a  com- 
pany of  Nonconformist  admirers  of  some  lecturer  who  had  let  off  a  great 
firo-wwk,  which"  the  Saturday  Revietv  said  was  all  noise  and  false  lights, 
and  feeling  my  way  as  tenderly  as  I  could  about  the  effect  of  this  unfe- 
vouraWe  judgment  upon  those  yn^  whom  I  was  conversing :  "  Oh,"  said 
one  who  waslileir  spokesman,  with  the  most  tranquil  air  of  conTiction, 
*'  it  HI  true  the  Sittttrdm/  Eevieio  abuses  tho  lecture,  but  tho  Jhitish 
Bunner''  (I  am  not  quite  sure  it  was  tho  British  Banner,  but  it  was  some 
newspaper  of  fliat  stamp)  "  says  fliat  tiie  Saturday  Beviexo  is  quite  wrong." 
The  spedier  h«d  evidently  no  notion  that  iiiere  was  a  scale  of  value  for 
judgments  on*  the9e  topics,  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  Saturday  B^i€w 
ranked  high  on  thi»  scale,  and  those  of  the  British  Banner  low ;  the  taste 
of  the  bathos  impltoted  by  nature  in  ttie  literary  judgments  of  man  had 
never,  in  my  Mend's  case,  eneountered  any  let  or  hindrance. 

Just  the  same  in  religion  as  in  literature.  We  have  most  of  us  little 
idea  of  a  high  standaa^  to  choose  our  guides  by,  of  a  great  and  profound 
spirit,  winch  is  an  autiiority,  while  inftrior  spirits  are  none  ;  it  is  enough 
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to  give  impOTtanee  to  things  tha^  this  or  that  person  says  ikom  deeisiTely, 
and  has  a  large  foUawing  of  some  strong  kind  when  he  says  them.  This 
ha]»i  of  ours  is  rery  well  sheiwB  in  that  able  and  intereslteg  work  ol 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's,  which  we  were  all  reading  last  year,  The  Mormami 
by  One  of  Thems^es.  Here,  again,  I  am  not  quite  sore  tiiiat  my  memory 
serves  me  as  to  the  exaet  title,  bat  I  mean  the  well-known  book  in  whidi 
1^.  Hepworth  Bison  described  the  Mormons,  and  other  sim^^  r^igioris 
bodies  m  America,  wi&  so  much  detail  and  sttoh  warm  sympathy.  In 
this,  work  it  is  enoi^h  fer  Mr.  Dixon  tiiat  ^s  or  thai  doctrine  has 
its  Eabbi  who  talks  big  to  him,  has  a  starmMh  body  of  disciples,  and, 
above  all,  has  ^enty  of  rifles  ;  that  there  are  any  furth^  stricter  tests  to 
be  apptied  to  a  doctrine  before  it  is  pronounced  important  never  seems 
to  ooeur  to  hkn.  **  It  is  easy  to  say,"  he  writes  of  the  Mormons,  "  that 
these  saints  are  dupes  and  fanatics,  to  laugh  at  Joe  Smith  and  his  church, 
bnt  what  then  ?  The  great  facts  remmn.  Young  and  his  people  are  at 
Utah ;  a  church  of  200,060  souls ;  an  army  of  26,000  rifles."  But  if  iJio 
foBowers  of  a  doctrine  fure  really  dupes,  or  worse,  and  its  promulgators  are 
really  jfoaiatios,  or  worse,  it  gives  the  doctrine  no  seriousness  or  authority 
the  more  that  there  should  be  found  200,000  souls— 200,000  of  the  innu- 
merable multitude  with  a  natural  taste  tov  the  ba^o& — to  hold  it,  aud 
20,000  rifles  to  defend  it.  And  again,  of  another  reHgious  organization  in 
America :  "A  ftur  and  open  field  is  not  to  be  reftised  when  hosts  so  mi^ty 
throw  down  wager  of  battie  on  behatf  of  what  they  hold  to  be  true,  however 
strange  their  hi^  may  seem."  A  fiiir  and  open  field  is  not  to  be  refused 
to  any  speaker ;  but  ttiis  solemn  way  of  heralding  him  is  quite  out  of  place 
unless  he  has,  for  the  best  reason  aaid  spirit  of  man,  some  significanco. 
"Well,  but,"  says  "Mr,  Hepworth  Dixon,  *'a  theory  which  has  been 
accepted  by  men  like  Judge  Edmonds,  Dr.  Hare,  Elder  Frederick,  and 
Professor  Bush  I  "  And  again  :  "  Such  are,  in  brief,  the  bases  of  what 
Newman  Weeks,  Sarah  Hcnton,  Deborah  Butler,  and  the  associated 
bTOthren,  pxoelaimed  in  Bolt's  Hall  aer  the  new  covenant !  "  If  he  was 
summing  up  an  account  of  the  teadnng  of  Plato  or  St.  Paul,  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon  could  not  be  more  earnestly  reverential.  But  the  question  is,  have 
personages  Mke  Judge  Echnonds,  and  Newman  Weeks,  and  Elderess  Polly, 
tatd  Blderess  Antoinette,  and  the  rest  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  heroes 
and  heroines,  anyl^iing  of  the  weight  and  significance  for  the  best  reason  and 
sfHrit  of  man  that  Plato  and  St.  Paul  have  ?  Evidently  they,  at  present, 
have  not ;  and  a  very  small  taste  of  ^m.  and  their  doctrines  ought  to 
have  convinced  Mr.  HepworSi  Dixon  that  they  never  could  have.  **  But," 
says  he,  "  the  magnetic  power  which  Shakerism  is  exercising  on  American 
thought  would  of  itself  compel  us,"  and  so  on.  Now  as  ikr  as  real  thought 
is  conoemed — ^tiiought  which  aActs  Hie  best  reason  and  spirit  of  man, 
the  seientifte  thought  of  ihe  worid,  the  only  i^oughtwhich  deserves  speaking 
of  in  tiiis  solemn  way — ^America  has  up  to  tiie  present  time  been  hardly 
mate  tiian  a  province  of  Enghmd;  Bsnd  even  now  would  not  herself  claim 
to  be  more  than  abreast  of  England ;  and  of  t^s  only  real  human  thoughtt 
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English  thonght  itself  is  not  just  now,  as  we  must  all  admit,  one  of  tie 
most  significant  factors.  Neither,  then,  can  American  thought  he ;  and  the 
magnetic  power  which  8hakerism  exercises  on  American  thought  is  ahout 
as  important,  for  the  hest  reason  and  spirit  of  man,  as  the  magnetic  power 
which  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel  exercises  on  Birmingham  Protestantism.  And 
as  we  shall  never  get  rid  of  our  natural  taste  for  the  hathos  in  religion — 
never  get  access  to  a  hest  ^elf  and  right  reason  which  may  stand  as  a  serious 
authority — ^by  treating  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel  as  his  own  disciples  tzeat  him, 
seriously,  and  as  if  he  was  as  much  an  authority  as  any  one  else,  so  we 
shall  never  get  rid  of  it  while  our  able  and  popular  writers  treat  their  Joe 
Smiths  and  Deborah  Butlers,  with  their  so  many  thousand  souls  and  so 
many  thousand  rifles,  in  the  like  exaggerated  and  misleading  manner,  and 
so  do  their  best  to  confirm  us  in  a  bad  mental  habit  to  which  we  are  already 
too  prone. 

If  our  habits  make  it  hard  for  us  to  come  at  the  idea  of  a  high  best 
self,  of  a  paramount  authority,  in  literature  or  religion,  how  much  more 
do  they  make  this  hard  in  the  sphere  with  which'we  are  at  present  specially 
concerning  ourselves — the  sphere  of  politics  I  In  other  countries,  the 
governors,  not  depending  so  immediately  on  the  favour  of  the  governed, 
have  everything  to  urge  them,  if  they  know  anything  of  right  reason 
(and  it  is  at  least  supposed  that  governors  should  know  more  of  this 
than  the  mass  of  the  governed),  to  set  it  authoritatively  before  the 
community.  But  our  whole  scheme  of  government  being  represen- 
tative, every  one  of  our  governors  has  all  possible  temptation,  instead 
of  setting  up  before  the  governed  who  elect  him,  and  on  whose  favour 
he  depends,  a  high  standard  of  right  reason,  to  accommodate  himself 
as  mucJi  as  possible  to  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos ;  and  even  if  he 
tries  to  go  counter  to  it,  to  proceed  in  this  with  so  much  flattering  and 
coaxing,  that  they  shall  not  suspect  their  ignorance  and  prejudices  to  be  any- 
thing very  unlike  right  reason,  or  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  to  differ 
much  from  a  relish  for  the  sublime.  Every  one  is  thus  in  every  possible 
way  encouraged  to  trust  in  his  own  heart ;  but  **  he  that  trusteth  in  his 
own  heart,**  says  the  Wise  Man,  '*  is  a  fool ;  *'  and  at  any  rate  this,  which 
Bishop  Wilson  says,  is  undeniably  true :  "  The  number  of  those  who  need  to 
be  awakened  is  fur  greater  than  that  of  those  who  need  comfbrt.*'  But  in 
our  poHtical  system  everybody  is  comforted.  Our  guides  and  governors  who 
have  to  be  elected  by  the  influence  of  the  Barbarians,  and  who  depend  on 
their  fiivour,  sing  the  praises  of  the  Barbarians,  and  say  all  the  smooth  things 
that  can  be  said  of  them.  With  Mr.  Tennyson,  they  celebrate  "  the  great 
broad-shouldered  genial  Englishman,*'  with  his  ''  sense  of  duty,'*  his 
**  reverence  for  the  laws,*'  and  his  **  patient  force,**  who  saves  us  from  the 
''revolts,  republics,  revolutions,  most  no  graver  than  a  schoolboy  *s  barring 
out,*'  which  upset  other  and  less  broad-shouldered  nations.  Our  guides 
who  are  chosen  by  the  Philistines  and  who  have  to  look  to  their  favour, 
tell  the  Philistines  how  •<'  all  the  world  knows  that  the  great  middle-class 
of  this  countrv  supplies  the  mind,  the  will,  and  tho  power  requisite  for  all 
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the  great  and  good  things  that  have  to  be  done,"  and  congratulate  them 
on  their  '*  earnest  good  sense,  which  penetrates  through  sophisms,  ignores 
commonplaces,  and  gives  to  conventional  illusions  their  true  value."  Our 
guides  who  look  to  tiie  favour  of  the  Populace,  tell  them  that  '*  theirs  are 
the  brightest  powers  of  sympathy,  and  the  readiest  powers  of  action." 
Harsh  things  are  said,  too,  no  doubt,  against  all  the  great  classes  of  the 
community ;  but  these  things  so  evidently  come  from  a  hostile  class,  and 
are  so  manifestly  dictated  by  the  passions  and  prepossessions  of  a  hostile 
class,  and  not  by  right  reason,  that  they  make  no  serious  impression  on 
those  at  whom  they  are  launched,  but  slide  easily  off  their  minds.  For 
instance,  when  the  Reform  League  orators  inveigh  against  our  cruel  and 
tyrannical  aristocracy,  these  invectives  so  evidently  show  the  passions  and 
point  of  view  of  the  Populace,  that  they  do  not  sink  into  the  minds  of 
those  at  whom  they  are  addressed,  or  awaken  any  thought  or  self-examina- 
tion in  them.  Again,  when  Sir  Thomas  Bateson  describes  the  Philistines 
and  the  Populace  as  influenced  with  a  kind  of  hideous  passion  for  emascu- 
latmg  the  aristocracy,  that  reproach  so  clearly  comes  from  the  wrath  and 
excited  imagination  of  the  Barbarians,  that  it  does  not  much  set  the  Philis- 
tines and  the  Populace  thinking.  Or  when  Mr.  Lowe  calls  the  Populace 
drunken  and  venfd,  he  so  evidently  calls  them  this  in  an  agony  of  apprehen- 
sion for  his  Philistine  or  middle-class  Parliament,  which  has  done  so  many 
great  and  heroic  works,  and  is  now  threatened  with  mixture  and  debasement, 
that  the  Populace  do  not  lay  his  words  seriously  to  heart.  So  the  voice  which 
makes  a  permanent  impression  on  each  of  our  classes  b  the  voice  of  its 
friends,  and  this  is  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  have  said,  a  comforting 
voice.  The  Barbarians  remain  in  the  belief  that  the  great  broad-shouldered 
genial  Englishman  may  be  well  satisfied  with  himself;  the  Philistines 
remain  in  the  belief  that  the  great  middle-class  of  this  country,  with  its 
earnest  common-sense  penetrating  through  sophisms  and  ignoring  common- 
places, may  be  well  satisfied  with  itself :  the  Populace,  that  the  working-man 
with  his  bright  powers  of  sympathy  and  ready  powers  of  action,  may 
be  satisfied  with  himself.  What  hope,  at  this  rate,  of  extinguishing  the 
taste  of  the  bathos  implanted  by  nature  itself  in  the  soul  of  man,  or  of 
inculcating  the  belief  that  excellence  dwells  among  high  and  steep  rocks, 
and  can  only  be  reached  by  those  who  sweat  blood  to  reach  her  ?  ^ 

But  it  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  candidates  for  political  influence  and 
leadership,  who  thus  caress  the  self-love  of  those  whose  suffirages  they 
desire,  know  quite  well  that  they  are  not  saying  the  sheer  trutii  as  reason 
sees  it,  but  that  they  are  using  a  sort  of  conventional  language,  or  what 
we  call  clap-trap,  which  is  essential  to  the  working  of  representative 
institutions.  And  therefore,  I  suppose,  we  ought  rather  to  say  with 
I^garo :  Qui  e$t-ce  qu*on  tronipe  id  f  Now  I  admit  that  often,  but  not 
always,  when  our  governors  say  smooth  things  to  the  self-love  of  the  class 
'whose  political  support  they  want,  they  know  very  well  that  they  are 
overstepping,  by  a  long  stride,  the  bounds  of  truth  and  soberness,  and 
while  they  talk  they  in  a  manner,  no  doubt,  put  their  tongue  in  their 
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cheek.  Not  always  ;  because,  i^en  a  Barbarian  appeals  to  bis  own  class 
to  make  bim  their  representatiTS  and  give  him  political  power,  be,  when 
be  pleases  their  self-love  by  extolling  broad-sbooldered  genial  Englishmen 
with  their  sense  of  duty,  reverence  lor  the  laws,  and  patient  Ibrce,  pleases 
bis  own  self-love  and  extols  himself,  and  is,  therefore,  himself  ensnared 
by  his  own  smooth  words.  And  so,  too,  when  a  Philistine  wants  to  represent 
his  brother  PhiMstines,  and  extols  the  earnest  good  sense  which  eharac- 
teriMS  Manchester,  and  snppHes  the  mind,  the  will,  and  the  power,  as  the 
Daihf  Nenci  eloquently  says,  reqnisite  for  all  the  great  and  good  things 
that  have  to  be  done,  he  intoxicates  and  dehides  himself  as  well 
as  his  brother  I^tiHstines  who  hear  him.  £nt  it  is  tme  that  a 
Barbarian  often  wants  the  political  snppart  of  the  Philistines ;  and  he 
nnqvestionably,  when  he  flatters  the  sdf-love  oi  Philistmism,  and  extols, 
in  the  approved  fashion,  its  oMrgy,  enterprise,  and  self-reliance,  con- 
tinoally  striking  oat  new  paths  of  industry  and  subduing  the  forces  of 
nature,  knows  that  he  is  talking  clap-trap,  and,  so  to  say,  psts  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  On  all  matters  where  Noneonformity  and  its  catchwords  are 
concerned,  this  insinoerity  of  Barbarians  needing  Noneonfonoist  support, 
and,  therefore,  flattering  the  self-love  of  Nonconformity  and  repeating  its 
catchwords  without  tiie  least  real  belief  in  them,  is  very  noticeable.  When 
the  Konconfoimists,  in  a  transport  of  blind  zeal,  threw  out  Sir  James 
Graham*s  useful  Education  Ganses  in  1848,  one-half  of  their  parliamentaiy 
representatives,  no  doubt,  who  cried  aloud  against  '*  trampling  on  the  religious 
liberty  of  the  Dissenters  by  taking  the  money  of  Dissenters  to  teach  the 
tenets  of  the  Church  of  Engbmd,*'  put  their  tongue  in  their  cheek  while 
iheysoeriedout.  Andperhapsthereisevenasortc^motionof  Mr.  Frederic 
Harrison's  tongue  towards  his  cheek  whoi  he  talks  ^  the  '*  shriek  of< 
superstHioii,'*  and  tells  the  working-class  that  theirs  are  the  brightest 
powers  of  sympathy  and  the  readiest  powers  of  action.  But  the  point 
on  which  I  would  insist  is,  that  this  invohmtaiy  tribute  to  truth  and  soberness 
OB  the  p«rt  of  certain  ci  our  governors  and  guides  never  reaches  at  all  the 
mass  of  us  governed,  to  serve  as  a  lesson  to  us,  to  abate  our  self  love,  and  to 
awaken  in  ms  a  sttsptcion  that  (Hir  fovourite  prejudices  may  be,  to  a  higher 
reason,  all  nonsense.  Wh«tever  by-play  goes  on  among  the  more  intel- 
ligent of  our  leaders,  we  do  not  see  it ;  and  we  are  left  to  believe  that,  not 
only  in  our  own  eyes,  but  in  the  eyes  of  our  representative  and  ruling 
men,  there  is  nothing  more  admirable  than  our  ordinary  self,  whatever 
our  ordinary  self  luqspens  to  be — ^Barbarian,  Philistine,  or  Populace. 

Thus  everything  in  our  political  life  tends  to  hide  from  us  that  there 
is  anyitnng  wiser  thaa  our  ordinary  selves,  and  to  prevent  our  getting  the 
notion  of  a  paramount  right  reason.  Royalty  itself,  in  its  idea  the  expression 
of  the  coiiective  nation,  and  a  sort  of  constituted  witness  to  its  best  mind,  we 
try  to  turn  into  a  kind  of  ^rand  advertising  van,  to  give  publicity  and  credit 
to  the  inventions,  sound  or  unsound,  of  the  ordinary  self  of  individuals.  I 
remember,  when  I  was  in  North  Germany,  having  this  very  strongly  brought 
to  my  mind  in  the  matter  of  schools  and  their  institution.   In  Prussia,  tho 
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best  sehools  are  Crown  patronage  schools^  as  they  are  called !  sokook  which 
haT6  been  established  and  endowed  (and  new  ones  are  to  this  day  being 
establiahed  and  endowed)  by  the  Sovereign  himself  ont  of  his  own  revennes, 
to  be  under  the  direet  control  and  management  of  him  or  of  those  repre- 
senting him,  and  to  s^re  as  types  of  what  schools  shonld  be.  The 
Sovereign,  as  his  position  raises  him  above  many  prejndiees  and  little- 
nesses, and  as  he  can  always  have  at  his  disposal  the  best  advice, 
has  evident  advantages  over  private  founders  in  well  planning  and 
directiBg  a  school ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  great  means  and  his  great 
inftoence  secure,  to  a  well-planned  school  of  his,  credit  and  authority.  This 
is  what,  in  North  Germany,  the  governors  do,  in  the  matter  of  education, 
for  the  governed ;  and  one  may  say  ^t  they  thus  give  the  governed  a 
lesson,  and  draw  out  in  them  the  idea  of  a  right  reason  h%her  than  the 
suggestions  of  an  ordinary  man's  ordinary  self.  But  in  England  how 
diffarent  is  the  part  which  in  this  matter  our  governors  are  accustomed  to 
{^y  1  The  Licensed  Victuallers  or  the  Commercial  Travellers  propose  to 
make  a  school  lor  tiieir  children  ;  and  I  suppose,  in  the  matter  of  schools, 
one  may  eall  the  Licensed  Yietnallers  or  the  Commercial  Travellers  ordinary 
me»,  with  the  natural  taste  hr  the  bathos  uncured  ;  and  a  Sovereign  with 
the  advice  of  men  like  Wilhehn  von  HumboMt  or  Schleiermacher  may,  in 
this  matter,  be  a  better  judge,  and  nearer  to  right  reascm.  And  it  will  be 
aQowed,  probably,  that  right  reason  would  suggest  that,  to  have  a  sheer 
school  of  HecBSed  victuallers*  children,  or  a  sheer  school  of  commercial 
travellers'  children,  and  to  bring  them  all  up,  not  only  at  homo  but  at 
sehool  too,  in  a  kind  of  odour  of  Hcensed  victuaHsm  or  of  bagmanism,  is  not 
a  wise  training  to  give  to  these  e^khren.  And  in  Germany,  I  have  said, 
the  aetloB  c^  the  national  guides  ot  governors  is  to  suggest  and  provide  a 
better.  But  in  £ngland  the  action  of  the  national  guides  or  governors 
is  for  a  royal  prince  or  a  great  minister  to  go  down  to  the  opening  of  the 
licensed  victuallers'  or  of  the  commercial  travellers'  school,  to  take  the 
ckair,  to  extol  the  energy  and  sell-reliance  of  the  Hcensed  victuallers  or 
the  commercial  travellers,  to  be  all  of  their  way  of  thinking,  to  predict  fall 
success  to  their  schools,  and  never  so  much  as  to  hint  to  them  that  they 
are  do^  a  vefy  ibolish  thing,  and  ^At  the  ri^t  way  to  go  to  work  with 
their  dnidren's  education  is  quite  dSffsrenl.  And  it  is  ti^  same  in  almost 
every  d^MdrtOMnt  of  affairs.  While,  on  &e  Continent,  tike  idea  prevails 
that  it  is  the  business  of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the  nation,  by 
virtue  of  their  superior  means,  power,  and  infermation,  to  set  an  example 
and  to  provide  suggestions  of  ri^t  reason,  among  us  the  idea  is  that  the 
business  of  the  heads  and  representatives  of  the  nation  is  nothing  of  the 
kmd,  but  to  applaud  the  natural  taste  for  the  bathos  showing  itself 
vigorwisly  in  any  pMrt  of  the  community,  and  to  encourage  its  works. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  the  political  system  of  fbreign  countries  has  not 
inconveniences  whidt  may  outweigh  the  inconveniences  of  our  own  political 
system ;  nor  am  I  the  least  proposing  to  get  rid  of  our  own  political  system 
and  to  adopt  theirs.     But  a  sound  centre  of  authority  being  what,  in  this 
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disquisition,  we  have  been  led  to  seek,  and  right  reason,  or  our  best  self, 
appearing  alone  to  offer  such  a  sound  centre  of  authority,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  note  of  the  chief  impediments  which  hinder,  in  this  country,  the 
extrication  or  recognition  of  this  right  reason  as  a  paramount  authority, 
with  a  view  to  afterwards  trying  in  what  way  they  can  best  be  removed. 

This  being  borne  in  mind,  I  proceed  to  remark  how  not  only  do  we 
get  no  suggestions  of  right  reason,  and  no  rebukes  of  our  ordinaiy  self, 
from  our  governors,  but  a  kind  of  philosophical  theory  is  widely  spread 
among  us  to  the  effect  that  there  is  no  such  thing  at  all  as  a  best  self  and 
a  right  reason  having  claim  to  paramount  authority,  or,  at  any  rate,  no  such 
thing  ascertainable  and  capable  of  being  made  use  of ;  and  that  there  is 
nothing  but  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  and  works  of  our  ordinary  selves, 
and  suggestions  of  our  natural  taste  for  the  bathos,  pretty  equal  in  value, 
which  are  doomed  either  to  anirreconcileable  conflict,  or  else  to  a  perpetual 
give  and  take ;  and  that  wisdom  consists  in  choosing  the  give  and  take 
rather  than  the  conflict,  and  in  sticking  to  our  choice  with  patience  and 
good  humour.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  another  philosophical 
theory  rife  amoi^  us,  to  the  effect  that  without  the  labour  of  perverting 
ourselves  by  custom  or  example  to  relish  right  reason,  but  by  continuing 
all  of  us  to  follow  freely  our  natural  taste  for  the  bathos,  we  shall,  by  the 
mercy  of  Providence,  and  by  a  kind  of  natural  tendency  of  things,  come  in 
time  to  relish  and  follow  right  reason.  The  great  promoters  of  these 
philosophical  theories  are  our  newspapers,  which,  no  less  than  our  parlia- 
mentary representatives,  may  be  said  to  act  the  part  of  guides  and  governors 
to  us  ;  and  these  fovourite  doctrines  of  theirs  I  call — or  should  call  if  the 
doctrines  were  not  preached  by  authorities  I  so  much  respect — the  first,  a 
peculiarly  British  form  of  atheism,  the  second,  a  pecuHarly  British  form  of 
quietism.  The  first-named  melancholy  doctrine  is  preached  in  The  Times 
with  great  clearness  and  beauty  of  style  ;  indeed,  it  is  well  known,  from  the 
example  of  the  poet  Lucretius  and  others,  what  great  masters  of  style  this 
sad  doctrine  has  always  counted  among  its  promulgators.  '*  It  is  of  no 
use,''  says  The  Times j  ''  for  us  to  attempt  to  force  upon  our  neighbours  our 
several  likings  and  dislikings.  We  must  take  things  as  they  are.  Every- 
body has  his  own  httle  vision  of  religious  or  civil  perfection.  Under  the 
evident  impossibility  of  satisfying  everybody,  we  agree  to  take  our  stand 
on  equal  laws  and  on  a  system  as  open  and  Hberal  as  is  possible.  The 
result  is  that  everybody  has  more  liberty  of  action  and  of  speaking  here 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  Old  World."  We  come  again  here  upon 
Mr.  Roebuck's  celebrated  definition  of  happiness,  on  which  I  have  so  often 
commented  :  '*  I  look  around  me  and  ask  what  is  the  state  of  England  ? 
Is  not  every  man  able  to  say  what  he  likes  ?  I  ask  you  whether  the 
world  over,  or  in  past  history,  there  is  anything  like  it  ?  Nothing.  I 
pray  that  our  unrivalled  happiness  may  last."  This  is  the  old  story 
of  our  system  of  checks  and  every  Englishman  doing  as  he  likes,  which  we 
have  already  seen  to  have  been  convenient  enough  so  long  as  there  were, 
only  the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines  to  do  what  they  liked,  but  to  b« 
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getting  ineonvement  now  that  the  Poptdace  wants  to  do  what  it  likes  too. 
Bnt  for  all  that,  I  will  not  at  once  dismiss  this  DEonons  doctrine,  bat  will 
first  qnote  another  passage  from  The  Times,  applying  the  doctrine  to  a 
matter  of  which  we  have  just  been  speaking — education.  «  The  difficnity 
here,"  says  The  Times,  **  does  not  reside  in  any  remoTable  arrangements. 
It  is  inherent  and  native  in  the  actual  and  inveterate  state  of  things  in  this 
country.  All  these  powers  and  personages,  all  these  conflicting  influences 
and  varieties  of  character,  exist,  and  have  long  existed  among  us ;  they  are 
fighting  it  out,  and  will  long  continue  to  fight  it  out,  without  coming  to 
that  happy  consummation  when  some  one  element  of  the  British  character 
is  to  destroy  or  to  absorb  all  the  rest."  There  it  is ;  the  various 
promptings  of  the  natural  taste  for  tlie  bathos  in  this  man  and  that 
amongst  us  are  fighting  it  out ;  and  the  day  will  never  come  (and,  indeed, 
why  ^ould  we  wish  it  to  come  ?)  when  one  man's  particular  sort  of  taste 
^r  the  bathos  shall  tyrannize  over  another  man's ;  nor  when  right  reason 
(if  that  may  be  called  an  element  of  the  British  character)  shall  absorb  and 
rale  them  all.  '^  The  whole  system  of  this  country,  like  the  constitution 
we  boast  to  inherit,  and  are  glad  to  uphold,  is  made  up  of  established  facts, 
prescriptive  authorities,  existing  usages,  powers  that  be,  persons  in  posses- 
sion, and  communities  or  classes  that  have  won  dominion  for  themselves, 
and  will  hold  it  against  all  comers."  Every  force  in  the  world,  evidently, 
except  the  one  reconciling  force,  right  reason  I  Sir  Thomas  Bateson 
here,  the  Eev.  W.  Oassel  on  this  side,  Mr.  Bradlaugh  on  that !  pull  devil, 
pull  baker !  presented  with  the  masteiy  of  style  of  our  leading  journal, 
the  sad  picture,  as  one  gazes  upon  it,  assumes  the  iron  and  inexorable 
solemnity  of  tragic  destiny. 

Aider  this,  the  milder  doctrine  of  our  other  philosophical  teacher,  the 
Daily  News,  has,  at  first,  something  very  attractive  and  assuaging.  The 
Daily  Netos  begins,  indeed,  in  appearance,  to  weave  the  iron  web  of 
necessity  round  us  like  The  Times,  **  The  alternative  is  between  a  man's 
doing  what  he  likes  and  his  doing  what  some  one  else,  probably  not  one 
whit  wiser  than  himself,  likes."  This  points  to  the  tacit  compact,  mentioned 
in  my  last  paper,  between  the  Barbarians  and  the  Philistines,  and  into 
which  it  is  hoped  that  the  Populace  will  one  day  enter ;  the  compact, 
so  creditable  to  English  honesty,  that  no  class,  if  it  exercise  power,  having 
only  the  ideas  and  aims  of  its  ordinary  self  to  give  efiect  to,  shall 
treat  its  ordinary  self  too  seriously,  or  attempt  to  impose  it  on 
others;  but  shall  let  these  others — ^the  Bev.  W.  Cassel,  for  instance, 
in  his  Papist-baiting,  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh  in  his  Hyde  Park  anarchy- 
mongezing,  have  their  fling.  But  then  the  Daily  Netcs  suddenly  lights 
up  the  g^oom  of  necessitarianism  with  bright  beams  of  hope.  *'No 
doubt,"  it  says,  "  the  common  reason  of  society  ought  to  check  the  aber- 
ratioDfl  of  individual  eccentricity."  This  common  reason  of  society  looks 
very  like  our  best  self  or  right  reason,  to  which  we  want  to  give  authority, 
by  making  the  action  of  the  State,  or  nation  in  its  collective  character,  the 
expression  of  it.    But  of  this  project  of  ours,  the  DaUy  Netcs,  with  its 
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subtid  dialeciicB,  makes  hayoe.  **  Make  tha  State  tbe  arpoi  o€  the  common 
reason  ? ''  it  0aj8.  ''  You  maj  make  it  the  organ  of  something  or  oUier, 
but  how  can  jou  be  certain  that  reason  will  be  the  quality  which  will  be 
embodied  in  it  ?  "  Yon  oannot  be  certain  of  it,  ondonbtedlj,  if  you  noTer 
try  to  Imng  the  thing  about ;  but  the  question  is,  the  action  (d  the  State 
being  the  action  of  the  collective  nation,  and  the  action  of  the  coUectiye 
nation  canying  ttatoraUy  great  publicity,  wei^t,  and  foree  of  example  witii 
it,  whether  we  abonld  not  try  to  put  into  the  action  of  the  State  as  much 
as  possible  of  right  reason,  or  our  best  self,  which,  may,  in  this  manner, 
come  back  to  us  with  new  foree  and  authority,  may  have  visibility,  form, 
and  influence,  and  help  to  confirm  us,  in  the  many  moments  when  we  are 
inclined  to  be  our  ordinary  selves  merely,  in  resistmg  our  natural  taate  of 
the  bathos  rather  than  in  giving  way  to  it  ? 

But  no  1  says  our  teacher :  *'  it  is  better  there  should  be  an  infinite 
variety  of  experiments  in  human  action,  because,  as  the  explcxrers  multiply, 
the  true  track  is  more  likely  to  be  discovered.  The  common  reason  of 
society  can  check  the  aberrations  of  individual  eccentricity  only  by  acting 
on  the  individual  reason ;  and  it  will  do  so  in  the  main  sufficiently,  if  left 
to  this  natural  operaticm."  This  is  what  I  call  the  specially  British 
form  of  quietism,  or  a  devout,  but  excessive,  reliance  on  an  over-ruling 
Providence.  Providence,  as  the  moralists  are  careful  to  tell  us,  generally 
works  in  human  affairs  by  human  means ;  so  when  we  want  to  make  right 
reason  act  on  individual  reason,  our  best  self  on  our  ordinary  self,  we  seek 
to  give  it  more  power  of  doing  so  by  giving  it  public  recognition  and 
authority,  and  embodying  it,  so  &r  as  we  can,  in  the  State.  It  seems  too 
much  to  ask  of  Providence,  that  while  we,  on  our  part,  leave  our  con- 
genital taste  for  the  bathos  to  its  natural  operation  and  its  infinite  variety 
of  experiments.  Providence  should  mysteriously  guide  it  into  the  true 
track,  and  compel  it  to  relish  the  sublime.  At  any  rate,  great  men  and 
great  institutions  have  hitherto  seemed  necessary  for  producing  any  con- 
siderable effect  of  this  kind.  No  doubt  we  have  an  infinite  variety  of 
experiments,  and  an  ever-multiplying  multitude  of  explorers;  even  in 
this  short  paper  I  have  enumerated  many:  the  British  Bannrn'^  Judge 
Edmonds,  Newman  Weeks,  Deborah  Butler,  Eldevess  Polly,  Brother 
Noyes,  the  Rev.  W.  Cassel,  the  Licensed  Yictuallers,  the  Commercial 
Travellers,  and  I  know  not  how  many  more ;  and  the  numbers  of  this 
noble  army  are  swelling  eveiy  day.  But  what  a  depth  of  quietism,  or 
rather,  what  an  over-bold  call  on  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence,  to 
believe  that  these  interesting  explorers  will  discover  the  true  track,  or  at 
any  rate,  <^  wiU  do  so  in  the  main  sufficiently ''  (whatever  that  may  mean) 
if  left  to  their  natural  operation ;  that  is,  by  going  on  as  they  are  I 
Philosophers  say,  indeed,  that  we  learn  virtue  by  performing  acts  of  virtue ; 
but  to  say  that  we  shall  learn  virtue  by  perfSorming  any  acts  to  which  our 
natural  taste  for  the  bathos  carries  us,  that  the  Bev.  W.  Cassel  comes  at  his 
best  self  by  Papist-baltmg,  or  Newman  Weeks  and  Deborah  Butler  at  ri^t 
reason  by  following  their  nosee,  this  certainly  does  appear  over-sanguine. 
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It  is  troe  what  we  want  m  to  make  right  reason  aet  on  individiial 
reason,  the  reason  of  indiTiduals  ;  all  oar  search  for  authority  has  that  for 
its  end  and  aim.     The  Daily  News  says,  I  observe,  thai  all  my  Mgument 
for  authority  <<  has  a  non-inteUeciual  root ;  *'  and  firom  what  I  know  of  my 
own  mind  and  its  inertness,  I  think  this  so  probable,  that  I  should  be 
inclined  easily  to  admit  it,  if  it  were  not  that,  in  the  first  place,  nothing  of 
tiiis  kind,  p^haps,  should  be  admitted  without  examination ;  and  in  the 
second,  a  way  of  accounting  fer  this  chai|^  being  made  in  this  particular 
instance  without  full  gFOunds,  appears  to  present  itsdf*     What  seems  to 
me  to  account  here,  p^ape,  fer  the  charge,  is  the  want  of  flexibility  of  our 
race,  on  which  X  haTe  so  often  remarked.    I  mean,  it  being  admitted  that  the 
conformity  of  the  indiridual  reason  of  the  Ber.  W.  Oassel  on  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
wiih  rig)it  reason  is  our  true  olgect,  and  not  the  mere  restraining  them,  by 
the  strong  arm  of  Uie  8tate,  from  Papist-baiting  of  railing-breaking — admit- 
ting this,  we  have  so  little  flexibilify  that  we  cannot  readily  perceive  that 
the  State's  restraining  them  from  these  indulgences  may  yet  fix  clearly  in 
their  minds  that»  to  the  collective  nation,  these  indulgences  appear  irrational 
and  unallowable,  may  make  them  pause  and  reflect,  and  may  contribute 
to  bringing,  with  time,  their  individual  reason  into  harmony  with  right 
reason.    But  in  no  country,  owing  to  the  want  of  intellectual  flexibility 
above  mentioned,  is  the  leaning  which  is  our  natural  one,  and,  therefore, 
needs  no  recommending  to  us,   so  sedulously  recommended,   and  the 
leaning  which  is  not  our  natural  one,  and,  therefore,  does  not  need  dis- 
praising to  us,  80  sedulously  dispraised,  as  in  ours.     To  rely  on  the 
individual  being,  with  us,  the  natural  leaning,  we  will  hear  of  nothing  but 
the  good  of  relying  on  the  indrridu^  ;  to  act  through  the  collective  nation 
on  the  individual  being  not  our  natural  leaning,  we  will  hear  nothing  in 
recommendation  of  it.    But  the  wise  know  that  we  often  need  to  hear 
most  of  that  to  which  we  are  least  indited,  and  even  to  learn  to  employ, 
in  certain  circumstances,  that  which  is  capable,  if  employed  amiss,  of 
being  a  danger  to  us. 

£lsewhere  this  is  &r  better  understood  than  here.  In  the  last 
numbw  of  the  Westmvister  Review,  an  able  writer,  but  with  precisely  our 
national  want  of  flexibility  of  which  I  have  been  speaking,  has  unearthed, 
I  see,  fi)r  our  present  needs,  an  En^h  translation,  published  some 
years  ago,  of  "V^^elm  von  Humboldt's  book.  The  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Oovemment,  Humboldt's  object  in  this  book  is  to  show  that  the 
operation  of  Government  ought  to  be  severely  limited  to  what  directly 
and  inunediately  relates  to  the  security  of  person  and  properly. 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  perfect  souls  that 
have  aver  existed,  used  to  say  that  one's  business  in  life  was,  first,  to 
perfect  oneself  by  all  the  means  in  one's  power,  and,  secondly,  to  try  and 
create  in  the  world  around  (me  an  aristocracy,  the  most  numerous  that 
one  possibly  could,  of  talents  and  characters.  He  saw,  of  course,  that, 
in  the  end,  everything  comes  to  this,  that  the  individual  must  act 
for  himself^   and  must  be  perfect  in    himself;    and    he    lived    in    a 
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eountiy,  Germany,  where  people  were  disposed  to  act  too  little  for 
themselTes,  and  to  rely  too  mach  on  the  Goyemment.  But  even 
thus,  sneh  was  his  flexibihty,  so  little  was  he  in  bondage  to  a  mere 
abstract  maxim,  that  he  saw  very  well  that  for  his  purpose  itself  of 
enabling  the  individual  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own  foundations,  and  to  do 
without  the  State,  the  action  of  the  State  would  for  long,  long  years 
be  necessary ;  and  soon  after  he  wrote  his  book  on  The  Sphere  and  Duties 
of  Oovemment,  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  became  Minister  of  Education  in 
Prussia,  and  from  his  ministry  all  the  great  reforms  which  give  the  control 
of  Prussian  education  to  the  State — ^the  transference  of  the  management 
of  pubhc  schools  from  their  old  boards  of  trustees  to  the  State,  the  obli- 
gatory State-examination  ibr  schools,  the  obligatory  State-examination  for 
schoohnasters,  and  the  foundation  of  the  great  State  University  bf  Berlin — 
take  their  origin.  This  his  English  reviewer  says  not  a  word  of ;  perhaps 
he  did  not  know  it,  it  is  possible  he  would  not  have  understood  it  if  he  had 
known  it.  But  writing  for  a  people  whose  dangers  lie,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  side  of  their  unchecked  and  unguided  individual  action,  whose 
dangers  none  of  them  lie  on  the  side  of  an  over-reliance  on  the  State,  he 
quotes  just  so  much  of  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt's  example  as  can  flatter 
them  in  their  propensities,  and  do  them  no  good ;  oxid  jiist  what  might 
make  them  think,  and  be  of  use  to  them,  he  leaves  oh  one  side.  This 
precisely  recalls  the  manner,  it  will  be  observed,  in  which  we  have  seen 
that  our  royal  and  noble  personages  proceed  with  the  Licensed  YictuaUers. 

In  France  the  action  of  the  State  on  individuals  is  yet  more  pre- 
ponderant than  in  Germany ;  and  the  need  which  friends  of  human 
perfection  feel  to  enable  the  individual  to  stand  perfect  on  his  own 
foundations  is  all  the  stronger.  But  what  says  one  of  the  keenest  of  these 
friends.  Monsieur  Benan,  on  State  action,  and  even  State  action  in  that 
very  sphere  where  in  France  it  is  most  excessive,  the  sphere  of  education? 
Here  are  his  words : — "  A  liberal  beheves  in  liberty,  and  liberty  signifies 
the  non-intervention  of  the  State.  BiU  such  an  ideal  is  still  a  long  way  off 
from  U8y  and  the  very  means  to  remove  it  to  an  indefinite  dist/tnce  would  be 
precisely  the  State's  mthdrawing  its  action  too  soon.'*  And  this,  he  adds, 
is  even  truer  of  education  than  of  any  other  department  of  public  aflairs. 

We  see,  then,  how  indispensable  to  that  human  perfection  which  we 
Seek  is,  in  the  opinion  of  good  judges,  some  such  public  recognition 
and  establishment  of  our  best  self,  or  li^^t  reason,  fus  culture  leads  us  to 
try  and  embody  in  the  State.  We  see,  too,  the  many  inconveniences 
which  come  from  its  non-recognition,  and  the  almost  fanatical  zeal  which 
opposes  itself  to  its  recognition.  These  inconveniences  and  that  zeal  the 
lover  of  perfection  must  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  wiih,  in 
order  to  see  how  they  may  be  most  fitly  dealt  with  ;  and  as  we  have  not 
yet  exhausted  the  rich  varieties  of  their  development,  or  the  lessons  they 
have  to  teach  us,  we  must  return  to  the  .  subject  once  niofe  before 
concluding. 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD. 
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chapter  xxxv. 

Mr.    Cutbill's   Visit. 

P  you  knew  the  work  I  had  to  find 
you,"  said  Mr.  Cutbill,  entering  the 
room  and  throwing  his  hat  care- 
lessly on  a  table.      ''  I  had  the 
whole  police  at  work  to  look  you 
up^  and  only  succeeded  at  last  by 
the  half-hint  that  you  were  a  great 
political  offender,  and  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  would  never  forgive  the  autho- 
rities if  they  concealed  you." 
"  I    declare,"     said  ^  Augustus, 
!  gravely,  **  I  am  much  flattered  by 
t  all  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to 
i  blacken  my  character." 

**  Character  I    bless  your  heart, 

L  so  long  as  you  ain't  a  Frenchman, 

r  these  people  don*t  care  about  your 

character.     An  English  conspirator 

f^^  is  the  most  harmless  of  all  creatures. 

Had  you  been  a  Pole  or  an  Italian, 
the  Prefet  told  me,  he'd  have  known  every  act  of  your  daily  life." 

"  And  so  we  shall  have  to  leave  this,  now  ?  "  swd  Ellen,  with  some 
vexation  in  her  tone. 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  it,  if  you  don't  dislike  the  surveillance  they'll  bestow 
on  you ;  and  it'll  be  the  very  best  protection  against  rogues  and  pick- 
TOL.  xvn. — NO.  99.  18. 
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pockets ;  and  I'll  go  and  say  that  you're  not  the  man  I  suspected 
at  aU." 

"  Pray  take  no  further  trouble  on  our  behalf,  sir,"  said  Bramleigh, 
stiffly  and  haughtily. 

"  Which  being  interpreted  means, — ^make  your  visit  as  short  as  may 
be,  acd  go  your  way,  Tom  Cutbill— don't  it  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  sir,  that  I  have  yet  guessed  the  object  of 
your  coming." 

**  If  you  go  to  that,  I  suspect  I'll  be  as  much  puzzled  as  yourself.  I 
came  to  see  you  because  I  heard  you  were  in  my  neighbourhood.  I  don'i 
think  I  had  any  other  very  pressing  reason.  I  had  to  decamp  from 
England  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  I  came  over  here  to  be,  as  they  call  it^ 
*  out  of  the  way,*  till  this  storm  blows  over." 

**  What  storm  ?    I've  heard  nothing  of  a  storm." 

**  You've  not  heard  that  the  Lisconnor  scheme  has  blown  up  ? — ^the 
great  Culduff  Mining  Pompany  has  exploded,  and  blown  all  the  share- 
holders sky-high  ?  " 

"Not  a  word  of  it." 

"  Why,  there's  more  writs  after  the  promoters  this  morning  than  ever 
there  was  scrip  for  paid-up  capital.  We're  all  in  for  it — every  man 
of  us." 

**  Was  it  a  mere  bubble  then — a  fraud  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  a  bubble,  or  what  you  mean  by  a  fraud. 
We  had  all  that  constitutes  a  company :  we  had  a  scheme  and  we  had  a 
lord.  If  an  over-greedy  public  wants  grandeur  and  gain  besides,  it  must 
be  disappointed ;  as  I  told  the  general  meeting,  '  You  don't  expect  profit 
as  well  as  the  peerage,  do  you  ?  *  " 

"  You  yourself  told  me  there  was  coal." 

<'  So  there  was.  I  am  ready  to  maintain  it  still.  Isn't  that  money, 
Bramleigh  ?  "  said  he,  taking  a  handfcd  of  silver  from  his  pocket ;  '*  good 
coin  of  the  reahn,  with  her  Majesty's  image  ?  But  if  you  asked  me  if 
there  was  much  more  where  it  came  from — why,  the  witness  might,  as  the 
newspapers  say,  hesitate  and  show  confusion." 

**  You  mean  then,  in  short,  there  was  only  coal  enough  to  form  a 
pretext  for  a  company  ?  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I  mean,"  said  Cutbill  sturdily.  **  I  bolted  from 
London  rather  than  be  stuck  in  a  witness-box  and  badgered  by  a  cross- 
examining  barrister,  and  I'm  not  going  to  expose  myself  to  the  same  sort 
of  diversion  here  from  you." 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,  the  matter  had  no  interest  for  me,  beyond  the 
opportunity  it  afforded  you  of  exculpation." 

**  For  the  exculpatory  part,  I  can  take  it  easy,"  said  Cutbill,  with  a 
dry  laugh.  "  I  wish  I  had  nothing  heavier  on  my  heart  than  the  load  of 
my  conscience ;  but  I've  been  signing  my  name  to  deeds,  and  writing 
Tom  Cutbill  across  acceptances,  in  a  sort  of  indiscriminate  way,  that  in 
the  calmer  hours  before  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy  aia't  so  pleasant. 
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I  must  say,  Bramleigh,  yonr  distingaished  relative  Oaldiiff  doesn't  cut 
up  well." 

« I  think,  Mr.  Cntbill,  if  yon  hare  any  complaint  to  make  of  Lord 
Culdnff,  you  might  have  chosen  a  more  fitting  auditor  than  his  brother- 
in-law." 

**  I  thought  the  world  had  outgrown  the  cant  of  connection.  I  thought 
that  we  had  got  to  be  so  widely-minded  that  you  might  talk  to  a  man 
about  his  sister  as  freely  as  if  she  were  the  Queen  of  Sheba." 

"  Pray  do  me  the  fovour  to  believe  me  still  a  bigot,  sir." 

"  How  flEir  is  Lord  Oulduff  involved  in  the  mishap  you  speak  of, 
Mr.  Cutbill  ?  "  said  Nelly,  with  a  courteousness  of  tone  she  hoped  might 
restore  their  guest  to  a  better  humour. 

« I  think  he'll  net  some  five-and-twenty  thousand  out  of  the  transac- 
tion ;  and  from  what  I  know  of  the  distinguished  viscount,  he'll  not  lie 
awake  at  night  fretting  over  the  misfortunes  of  Tom  Cutbill  and  fellows." 

«  Will  iJiis — this  misadventure,"  stammered  out  Augustus,  "  prevent 
your  return  to  England  ?  " 

'^  Only  for  a  season.  A  man  lies  by  for  these  things,  just  as  he  does 
for  a  thunderstorm ;  a  little  patience  and  the  sun  shines  put,  and  he  walks 
about  freely  as  ever.  If  it  were  not,  besides,  for  this  sort  of  thing,  we  City 
men  would  never  have  a  day's  recreation  in  life ;  nothing  but  work,  work, 
from  morning  till  night.  How  many  of  us  would  see  Switzerland,  I  ask 
you,  if  we  didn't  smash  ?  The  Insolvent  Court  is  the  way  to  the  Rhine, 
Bramleigh,  take  my  word  for  it,  though  it  ain't  set  down  in  John  Murray." 

<<If  a  light  heart  could  help  to  a  light  conscience,  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Cutbill,  you  would  appear  to  possess  that  enviable  lot." 

*<  There's  such  a  thing  as  a  very  small  conscience,"  said  CutbiU,  closing 
one  eye,  and  looking  intensely  roguish.  "  A  conscience  so  xmobtrusive 
that  one  can  treat  it  like  a  poor  relation,  and  put  it  anywhere." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,  you  shock  me,"  said  Ellen,  trying  to  look  re- 
proachfiil  and  grave. 

•*  I'm  sorry  for  it.  Miss  Bramleigh,"  said  he,  with  mock  sorrow  in  his 
manner. 

*'  Had  not  our  friend  L'Estrange  an  interest  in  this  unfortunate  specu- 
lation ?  "  asked  Bramleigh. 

'*  A  trifle ;  a  mere  trifle.  Two  thousand  I  think  it  was.  Two,  or  two- 
five-hundred.     I  forget  exactly  which." 

"  And  is  this  entirely  lost  ?  " 

"  Well,  pretty  much  th6  same  ;  they  talk  of  sevenpence  dividend,  but 
I  suspect  they're  over-sanguine.     I'd  say  five  was  nearer  the  mark." 

"  Do  they  know  the  extent  of  their  misfortune  ?  "  asked  Ellen,  eagerly. 

"  If  they  read  The  Times  they're  sure  to  see  it.  The  money  article  is 
awfully  candid,  and  never  attempts  any  delicate  concealment,  like  the 
reports  in  a  police-court.  The  fact  is,  Miss  Bramleigh,  the  financial 
people  always  end  like  Cremome,  with  a  *  grand  transparency  *  that  displays 
the  whole  company  t " 

13-2 
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"  I'm  so  sorry  for  the  L'Estranges,"  said  Ellen,  feelingly. 

"  And  why  not  sorry  for  Tom  Cutbill,  miss  ?  Why  have  no  compas- 
sion for  that  gifted  creature,  and  generous  mortal,  whose  worst  fault  was 
that  he  believed  in  a  lord  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Cutbill  is  so  sure  to  sympathize  with  himself  and  his  own  griefs 
that  he  has  no  need  of  me ;  and  then  he  looks  so  like  one  that  would  have 
recuperative  powers." 

**  There  youVe  hit  it,"  cried  he,  enthusiastically.  "  That's  it !  that's 
what  makes  Tom  Cutbill  the  man  he  is — ^flectes  non  frangis.  I  hope 
I  have  it  right ;  but  I  mean  you  may  smooth  him  down  but  you  can't 
smash  him  ;  and  it's  to  tell  the  noble  viscount  as  much  I'm  now  on  my 
way  to  Borne.  I'll  say  to  the  distinguished  peer,  'I'm  only  a  pawn  on  the 
chess-board ;  but  look  to  it,  my  lord,  or  I'll  give  check  to  the  king ! '  Won't 
he  understand  me  ?  ay,  in  a  second  too  ! " 

'*  1  trust  something  can  be  done  for  poor  I'Estrange,"  said  Augustus. 
**  It  was  his  sister's  fortune ;  and  the  whole  of  it,  too." 

<<  Leave  that  to  me,  then.  I'll  make  better  terms  for  him  than  he'll 
get  by  the  assignee  under  the  court.  Bless  your  heart,  Bramleigh,  if  it 
wasn't  for  a  little  'extramural  equity,'  as  one  might  call  it,  it  would  go  very 
hard  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan  in  this  world ;  but  we,  coarse- 
minded  fellows,  as  I've  no  doubt  you'd  call  us,  we  do  kinder  things  in  our 
own  way  than  Commissioners  under  the  Act." 

«*  Can  you  recover  the  money  for  them  ?  "  asked  Augustus,  earnestly ; 
"  can  you  do  that  ?  " 

**  Not  legally— not  a  chance  of  it ;  but  I  think  I'll  make  a  noble  lord 
of  our  acquaintance  disgorge  something  handsome.  I  don't  mean  to  press 
any  claim  of  my  own.  If  he  behaves  politely,  and  asks  me  to  dine,  and 
treats  me  like  a  gentleman,  I'll  not  be  over  hard  with  him.  I  like  the 
— ^not  the  conveniences — that's  not  the  word,  but  the " 

"  *  Convenances,'  perhaps,"  interposed  Ellen. 

'^  That's  it, — the  convenances.  I  like  the  attentions  that  seem  to  say, 
*  T.  C.  isn't  to  be  kept  in  a  tunnel  or  a  cutting ;  but  is  good  company  at 
table,  with  long-necked  bottles  beside  him.  T.  C.  can  be  talked  to  about 
the  world :  about  pale  sherry,  and  pretty  women,  and  the  delights  of 
Hombarg,  and  the  odds  on  the  Derby ;  he's  as  much  at  home  at  Belgravia 
as  on  an  embankment." 

**  I  suspect  there  will  be  few  to  dispute  that,"  said  Augustus,  solemnly. 

"  Not  when  they  knows  it,  Bramleigh ;  *  not  when  they  knows  it,'  as  the 
cabbies  say.  The  thing  is  to  make  them  know  it,  to  make  them  feel  it. 
There's  a  rough-and-ready  way  of  putting  all  men  like  myself,  who  take 
liberties  with  the  letter  H,  down  as  snobs ;  but  you  see,  there's  snobs  and 
snobs.  There's  snobs  that  are  only  snobs  ;  there's  snobs  that  have  nothing 
distinctive  about  them  but  their  snobbery,  and  there's  snobs  so  well  up  in 
life,  so  shrewd,  such  downright  keen  men  of  the  world,  that  their  snobbeiy 
is  only  an  accident,  like  a  splash  from  a  passing  'bus,  and,  in  fact,  their 
snobbery  puts  a  sort  of  accent  on  their  acuteness,  just  like  a  trade-mark. 
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and  tells  yon  it  was  town-made; — ^no bad  thing,  Bramleigh,  when  that  town 
calls  itself  London !  " 

If  Augostas  vouchsafed  little  approval  of  this  speech,  Ellen  smiled 
an  apparent  concnrrence,  while  in  reality  it  was  the  man's  pretension  and 
assurance  that  amused  her. 

"  You  ain*t  as  jolly  as  you  used  to  be  ;  how  is  that  ?  "  said  Cutbill, 
shaking  Bramleigh  jocosely  by  the  arm.  ''  I  suspect  you  are  disposed,  hke 
Jeremiah,  to  a  melancholy  line  of  life  ?  " 

'*  I  was  not  aware,  sir,  that  my  spirits  could  be  matter  of  remark,"  said 
Augustus,  haughtily. 

"  And  why  not  ?  You're  no  highness,  royal  or  serene,  that  one  is 
obliged  to  accept  any  humour  you  may  be  in,  as  the  right  thing.  You  are 
one  of  ti«,  I  take  it." 

"  A  very  proud  distinction,"  said  he,  gravely. 

"  Well,  if  it's  nothing  to  crow,  it's  nothing  to  cry  for  I  If  the  world 
had  nothing  but  top-sawyers,  Bramleigh,  there  would  be  precious  little 
work  done.    Is  that  clock  of  yours,  yonder,  right — ^is  it  so  late  as  that  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so,"  said  Augustus,  looking  at  his  watch.  **  1  want 
exactly  ten  minutes  to  four." 

<<And  the  train  starts  at  four  precisely.  That's  so  like  me.  I've 
lost  my  train,  all  for  the  sake  of  paying  a  visit  to  people  who  wished  me 
at  the  North  Pole  for  my  politeness." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Ellen,  deprecatingly. 

''I  hope,  Mr.  Cutbill,  we  are  fully  sensible  of  the  courtesy  that 
suggested  your  call." 

*<  And  Fm  fiilly  sensible  that  you  and  Miss  Ellen  have  been  on  thorns 
for  the  last  half-hour,  each  muttering  to  himself,  *  What  will  he  say  next  ?  ' 
or,  worse  than  that,  *  When  will  he  go  ? '  " 

**I  protest,  sir,  you  are  alike  unjust  to  yourself  and  to  us.  We 
are  so  thoroughly  satisfied  that  you  never  intended  to  hurt  us,  that 
if  incidentally  touched,  we  take  it  as  a  mere  accident." 

"  That  is  quite  the  case,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  broke  in  Nelly;  "  and  we  know 
besides,  that,  if  you  had  anything  harsh  or  severe  to  say  to  us,  it  is  not 
likely  you'd  take  such  a  time  as  this  to  say  it." 

**  You  do  me  proud,  ma'am,"  said  Cutbill,  who  was  not  perfectly  sure 
whether  he  was  complimented  or  reprimanded. 

**  Do,  please,  Augustus ;  I  beg  of  you  do,"  whispered  Nelly  in  her 
brother's  ear. 

"  You've  already  missed  your  train  for  us,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus ; 
'<  will  you  add  another  sacrifice  and  come  and  eat  a  very  humble  dinner 
with  us  at  six  o'clock  ?  " 

"Willi?  I  rayther  think  I  will,"  cried  he,  joyfuUy.  "  Now  that  the 
crisis  is  over,  I  may  as  well  tell  you  I've  been  angling  for  that  invitation 
for  the  last  half-hour,  saying  every  minute  to  myself,  *  Now  it's  coming,' 
or,  *  No,  it  ain't.'  Twice  you  were  on  the  brink  of  it,  Bramleigh,  and  you 
drifted  away  again,  and  at  last  I  began  to  think  I'd  be  driven  to  my  lonely 
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cutlet  at  the  '  Leopold's  Arms.'  You  said  six ;  so  I'll  just  finish  a  conple 
of  letters  for  the  post,  and  be  here  sharp.  Good-by.  Many  thanks  for 
the  invite,  though  it  was  pretty  long  a-coming."  And  with  this  he  waved 
an  adieu  and  departed. 


chapter  xxxvi. 

An  Evening  with  Cutbill. 

When  Nelly  retired  after  dinner  on  that  day,  leaving  Mr.  Cutbill  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  wine — an  indulgence  she  well  knew  he  would  not 
willingly  forego — ^that  worthy  individual  drew  one  chai?  to  his  side  to 
support  his  arm,  and  resting  his  legs  on  another,  exclaimed,  <<  Now,  this 
is  what  I  call  cosy.  There's  a  pleasant  light,  a  nice  bit  of  view  out  of  that 
window,  and  as  good  a  bottle  of  St.  Julien  as  a  man  may  desire." 

**  I  wish  I  could  ofifer  you  something  better,"  began  Augustus,  but 
Cutbill  stopped  him  at  once,  saying, — 

«  Taking  the  time  of  the  year  into  account,  there's  nothing  better  I 
It's  not  the  season  for  a  Burgundy  or  even  a  full-bodied  claret.  Shall 
I  tell  you,  Bramlei^,  that  you  gave  me  a  better  dinner  to-day  than  I  got 
at  your  great  house,  the  Bishop's  Folly." 

"We  were  very  vain  of  our  cook,  notwithstanding,  in  those  days," 
said  Augustus,  smiling. 

*'  So  you  might.  I  suppose  he  was  as  good  as  money  could  buy — and 
you  had  plenty  of  money.  But  your  dinners  were  grand,  cumbrous, 
never-ending  feeds,  that  with  all  the  care  a  man  might  bestow  on  the 
bill-o'-flEU'e,  he  was  sure  to  eat  too  much  of  venison  curry  after  he  had 
taken  mutton  twice,  and  pheasant  following  after  fat  chickens.  I  always 
thought  your  big  dinners  were  upside  down ;  if  one  could  have  had  the 
tail-end  first  they'd  have  been  excellent.  Somehow,  I  fancy  it  vms  only 
your  brother  Temple  took  an  interest  in  these  things  at  your  house. 
Where  is  he  now  ?  " 

"  He's  at  Rome  with  my  brother-in-law." 

<<  That's  exactly  the  company  he  ought  to  keep.  A  lord  purifies  the 
air  for  him,  and  I  don't  think  his  constitution  could  stand  without  one." 

"  My  brother  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world ;  and,  I  think,  under- 
stands it  tolerably  well,"  said  Bramleigh,  meaning  so  much  of  rebuke  to 
the  other's  impertinence  as  he  could  force  himself  to  bestow  on  a  guest. 

**  He  knows  as  much  about  life  as  a  dog  knows  about  decimals.  He 
knows  the  cad's  life  of  fetch  and  carry ;  how  to  bow  himself  into  a  room 
and  out  again ;  when  to  smile,  and  when  to  snigger ;  how  to  look  profound 
admiration  when  a  great  man  talks,  and  a  mild  despair  when  he  is  silent ; 
but  that  ain't  life,  Bramleigh,  any  more  than  these  strawberries  are 
grapes  from  Fontainebleau  !  " 

''  You  occasionally  forget,  Mr.  Cutbill,  that  a  man's  brother  is  not 
exactly  the  public." 
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'*  Perhaps  I  do.  I  only  had  one  hrother,  and  a  greater  blackgoard 
never  existed ;  and  The  Times  took  care  to  remind  me  of  the  fsuci  every  year 
till  he  was  transported ;  bnt  no  one  ever  saw  me  lose  temper  about  it.*'^ 

"  I  can  admire  if  I  cannot  envy  your  philosophy." 

"  It*s  not  philosophy  at  all ;  it's  just  common  sense,  learned  in  the 
only  school  for  that  commodity  in  Europe — ^the  City  of  London.  We 
don't  make  Latin  verses  as  well  as  you  at  Eton  or  Bugby,  but  we  begin 
li£3  somewhat  'cuter  than  you,  notwithstanding.  If  we  speculate  on  events 
it  is  not  like  theoretical  politicians,  but  like  practical  people,  who  know 
that  Cabinet  Councils  decide  the  funds,  and  the  funds  make  fortunes. 
You  and  the  men  like  you  advocated  a  free  Greece  and  a  united  Italy  for 
the  sake  of  fine  traditions.  We  don't  care  a  rush  about  Homer  or  Dante, 
but  we  wanted  to  sell  pig-iron  and  printed  calicos.  Do  you  see  the 
difference  now  ?  " 

"  If  I  do,  it's  with  no  shame  for  the  part  you  assign  us." 

"  That's  as  it  may  be.  There  may  bo  up  there  amongst  the  stars  a 
planet  where  your  ideas  would  be  the  right  thing.  Maybe  Doctor 
Cumming  knows  of  such  a  place.  I  can  only  say  Tom  Cutbill  doesn't, 
nor  don't  want  to." 

For  a  while  neither  spoke  a  word ;  the  conversation  had  taken  a  half 
irritable  tone,  and  it  was  not  easy  to  say  how  it  was  to  be  turned  into  a 
pleasanter  channel. 

"  Any  news  of  Jack  ?  "  asked  Cutbill  suddenly. 

"Nothing  since  he  sailed." 

Another  and  a  longer  pause  ensued,  and  it  was  evident  neither  knew 
how  to  break  the  silence. 

"  These  ain't  bad  cigars,"  said  Cutbill,  knocking  the  ash  off  his  cheroot 
with  his  finger.     "  You  get  them  here  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  they  are  very  cheap." 

"  Thirty,  or  thirty-five  centimes  ?  " 

"Ten!" 

"  Well,  it  ain't  dear  I  Ten  centimes  is  a  penny, — a  trifle  less  than  a 
penny.  And  now,  Bramleigh,  will  you  think  it  a  great  liberty  of  me,  if  I 
ask  you  a  question, — a  sort  of  personal  question  ?  " 

"  That  win  pretty  much  depend  upon  the  question,  Mr.  Cutbill. 
There  are  matters,  I  must  confess,  I  would  rather  not  be  questioned  on." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  must  just  take  my  chance  of  that  I  If  you  are 
disposed  to  bristle  up,  and  play  porcupine  because  I  want  to  approach 
you,  it  can't  be  helped, — ^better  men  than  Tom  Cutbill  have  paid  for 
looking  into  a  wasp's  nest.  It's  no  idle  curiosity  prompts  my  inquiry, 
though  I  won't  deny  there  is  a  spice  of  curiosity  urging  me  on  at  this 
moment.     Am  I  free  to  go  on,  eh  ?  " 

"  I  must  leave  you  to  your  own  discretion,  sir." 

"  The  devil  a  worse  guide  ever  you'd  leave  me  to.  It  is  about  as 
humble  a  member  of  the  Cutbill  family  as  I'm  acquainted  with.  So  that 
without  any  reference  to  my  discretion  at  all,  here's  what  I  want.    I  want 
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to  know  how  it  is  that  youVe  left  a  princely  house,  with  plenty  of  servants 
and  all  the  luxuries  of  life,  to  come  and  live  in  a  shabby  comer  of  an 
obscure  town  and  smoke  penny  cigars  ?  There's  the  riddle  I  want  you 
to  solve  for  me." 

For  some  seconds  Bramleigh's  confusion  and  displeasure  seemed  to 
master  him  completely,  making  all  reply  impossible;  but  at  last  he 
regained  a  degree  of  calm,  and  with  a  voice  slightly  agitated,  said :  "  I 
am  sorry  to  baulk  your  very  natural  curiosity,  Mr.  Cutbill,  but  the  matter 
on  which  you  seek  to  be  informed  is  one  strictly  personal  and  private." 

"  That's  exactly  why  I'm  pushing  for  the  explanation,"  resumed  the 
other,  with  the  coolest  imaginable  manner.  '*  If  it  was  a  public  event  I'd 
have  no  need  to  ask  to  be  enlightened." 

Bramleigh  winced,  under  this  rejoinder,  and  a  slight  contortion  of  the 
face  showed  what  his  self-control  was  costing  him. 

Cutbill,  however,  went  on  :  <*  "When  they  told  me,  at  the  Gresham, 
that  there  was  a  man  setting  up  a  claim  to  your  property,  and  that  you 
declared  you'd  not  live  in  the  house,  nor  draw  a  shilling  from  the  estate, 
till  you  were  well  assured  it  was  your  own  beyond  dispute,  my  answer 
was,  ''No  son  of  old  Montagu  Bramleigh  ever  said  that.  Whatever 
you  may  say  of  that  family,  they're  no  fools.'  " 

<*  And  is  it  with  fools  you  would  class  the  man  who  reasoned  in  this 
fashion  ? "  said  Augustus,  who  tried  to  smile  and  seem  indifferent  as 
he  spoke. 

**  First  of  all,  it's  not  reasoning  at  all ;  the  man  who  began  to  doubt 
whether  he  had  a  valid  right  to  what  he  possessed  might  doubt  whether  he 
had  a  right  to  his  own  name, — ^whether  his  wife  was  his  own,  and  what 
not.  Don't  you  see  where  all  this  would  lead  to  ?  If  I  have  to  report 
whether  a  new  line  is  safe  and  fit  to  be  opened  for  public  traffic,  I  don't 
sink  shafts  down  to  see  if  some  hundred  fathoms  below  there  might  be  an 
extinct  volcano,  or  a  stratum  of  unsound  pudding-stone.  I  only  want  to 
know  that  the  rails  will  carry  so  many  tons  of  merchandise.  Do  you  see 
my  point  ? — do  you  take  me,  Bramleigh  ?  " 

**  Mr.  Cutbill,"  said  Augustus  slowly,  '*  on  matters  such  as  these  you 
have  just  alluded  to,  there  is  no  man's  opinion  I  should  prefer  to  yours, 
but  there  are  other  questions  on  which  I  would  rather  rely  upon  my  own 
judgment  May  I  beg,  therefore,  that  we  should  turn  to  some  other  topic.'* 

"  It's  true  then, — ^the  report  was  well  founded  ?  "  cried  Cutbill,  staring 
in  wide  astonishment  at  the  other's  face. 

"And  if  it  were,  sh*,"  replied  Bramleigh  haughtily,  "what  then?'* 

"  "What  then  ?  Simply  that  you'd  bo  the — ^no  matter  what.  Your 
father  was  very  angry  with  me  one  night,  because  I  said  something  of  the 
same  kind  to  him."  And  as  he  spoke  he  pushed  his  glass  impatiently  from 
him,  and  looked  ineffably  annoyed  and  disgusted. 

*'  Will  you  not  take  more  wine,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  "  said  Augustus,  blandly, 
and  without  the  faintest  sign  of  irritation. 

**  No,  not  a  drop.     I'm  sorry  I've  taken  so  much.     I  began  by  filling 
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my  glass  whenever  I  saw  the  decanter  near  me, — thinking,  like  a  con- 
founded fool  as  I  was,  we  were  in  for  a  qniet  confidential  talk,  and  knowing 
that  I  was  just  the  sort  .of  fellow  a  man  of  your  own  stamp  needs  and 
requires  ;  a  fellow  who  does  nothing  from  the  claims  of  a  class — do  you 
understand  ? — ^nothing  because  he  mixes  with  a  certain  set  and  dines  at  a 
certain  club ;  but  acts  independent  of  all  extraneous  pressure, — a  bit  of 
masonry,  Bramleigh,  that  wants  no  buttress.     Can  you  follow  me,  eh  ? '' 

**  I  believe  I  can  appreciate  the  strength  of  such  a  character  as  you 
describe." 

'*  No,  you  can*t,  not  a  bit  of  it.  Some  flighty  fool  that  would  tell  you 
what  a  fine  creature  you  were,  how  great-hearted — ^that's  the  cant,  great- 
hearted ! — ^would  have  fiEir  more  of  your  esteem  and  admiration  than  Tom 
Ontbill,  with  his  keen  knowledge  of  life  and  his  thorough  insight  into  men 
and  manners.'' 

'^  You  are  ui^'ust  to  each  of  us,*'  said  Bramleigh,  quietly. 

"  Well,  let  us  have  done  with  it.  I'll  go  and  ask  Miss  EUen  for  a  cup  of 
tea,  and  then  I'll  take  my  leave.  I'm  sure  I  wish  I'd  never  have  come  here. 
It's  enough  to  provoke  a  better  temper  than  mine.  And  now  let  me  just  ask 
you,  out  of  mere  curiosity, — ^for  of  course  I  mustn't  presume  to  feel  more, — 
but  just  out  of  curiosity  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  know  an  art  or  an  industry, 
a  trade  or  a  calling,  that  would  bnpg  you  in  fifty  pounds  a  year  ?  Do  you 
see  your  way  to  earning  the  rent  of  a  lodging  even  as  modest  as  this  ?  " 

'<  That  is  exactly  one  of  the  points  on  which  your  advice  would  be 
very  valuable  to  me,  Mr.  Cutbill." 

'*  Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  could  no  more  tell  a  man  of  your  stamp 
bow  to  gain  his  livelihood  than  I  could  make  a  tunnel  with  a  corkscrew. 
I  know  your  theory  well  enough.  I've  heard  it  announced  a  thousand 
times  and  more.  Every  fellow  with  a  silk  lining  to  his  coat  and  a  taste 
for  fSuicy  jewellery  imagines  he  has  only  to  go  to  Australia  to  make  a 
fortune ;  that  when  he  has  done  with  Bond  Street  he  can  take  to  the 
bush.  Isn't  that  it,  Bramleigh — eh  ?  You  fancy  you're  up  to  roughing 
it  and  hard  work  because  you  have  walked  four  hours  through  the  stubble 
after  the  partridges,  or  sat  a  '  sharp  thing '  across  country  in  a  red  coat  t 
Heaven  help  you  1  It  isn't  with  five  courses  and  finger-glasses  a  man 
finishes  his  day  at  Warra-Warra." 

*'  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Cutbill,  as  regards  my  own  case,  I  neither  take  a 
high  estimate  of  my  own  capacity  nor  a  low  one  of  the  difficulty  of  earning 
a  living." 

"  Humility  never  paid  a  butcher's  bill,  any  more  than  conceit  I " 
retorted  the  inexorable  Cutbill,  who  seemed  bent  on  opposing  everything. 
"  Have  you  thought  of  nothing  you  could  do  ?  for,  if  you're  utterly  in- 
capable, there's  nothing  for  you  but  the  public  service." 

"  Perhaps  that  is  the  career  would  best  suit  me,"  said  Bramleigh, 
smiling ;  and  I  have  already  written  to  bespeak  the  kind  influence  of  an 
old  friend  of  my  father's  on  my  behalf." 

"  Who  is  he  ?  " 
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**  Sir  Francis  Deig^ton." 

<<  The  greatest  htiinbng  in  the  Government  I  He  trades  on  being  the 
most  popular  man  of  his  day,  because  he  never  refused  anything  to  any- 
body— so  &r  as  a  promise  went ;  but  it's  wdl  known  that  he  never  gave 
anything  out  of  his  own  connections.  Don't  depend  on  Sir  Francis, 
Bramleigh,  whatever  you  do.*' 

"  That  is  sorry  comfort  you  give  me." 
.  "  Don't  you  Imow  any  women  ?  " 

"  Women — ^women  ?    I  know  several." 

''I  mean  women  of  flBushion.  Those  meddlesome  women  that  are 
always  dabbling  in  politics  and  the  Stock  Exchange, — ^very  deep  where  you 
think  they  know  nothing,  and  perfectly  ignorant  about  what  they  pretend 
to  know  best.  They've  two-thirds  of  the  patronage  of  every  Government 
in  England.     You  may  laugh  ;  but  it's  true." 

**  Come,  Mr.  CutbiU,  if  you'll  not  take  more  wine  we'll  join  my  sister," 
said  Bramleigh,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"  Get  them  to  make  you  a  Commissioner — ^it  doesn't  matter  of  what — 
Woods  and  Forests — ^Bankruptcy — ^Lunacy — anything;  it's  always  two 
thousand  a  year,  and  little  to  do  for  it.  ^d  if  you  can't  be  a  Commis- 
sioner be  an  Inspector,  and  then  you  have  your  travelling-expenses ; "  and 
Cutbill  winked  knowingly  as  he  spoke  and  sauntered  away  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 


CHAPTER  XXXVn. 

The   Appointment. 

"What  will  Mr.  Cutbill  say  now  ?  "  cried  Ellen,  as  she  stood  leaning  on  her 
brother's  shoulder  while  he  read  a  letter  marked  "  On  her  Mjgesty's  Service," 
and  sealed  with  a  prodigious  extravagance  of  wax.     It  ran  thus  : — 

«  Sib,  Downing  Sizeet,  Sept  lOth. 

''  I  HAVE  received  instructions  from  Sir  Francis  Deighton,  her 
Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Cobnies,  to  acknowledge 
your  letter  of  the  9th  instant ;  and  while  expressing  his  regret  that  he  has 
not  at  this  moment  any  post  in  his  department  which  he  could  ofiGsr  for 
your  acceptance,  to  state  that  her  Majesty's  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
will  consent  to  appoint  you  consul  at  Cattaro,  full  details  of  which  post, 
duties,  salary,  &c.  will  be  communicated  to  you  in  the  official  despatch 
from  the  Foreign  Office. 

'<  Sir  Francis  Deighton  is  most  happy  to  have  been  the  means  throu^ 
which  the  son  of  an  old  friend  has  been  introduced  into  the  service  of  the 
Crown. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  Gbey  Egebton  D'Eyncoubt, 

"  Private  Secretary,*' 
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«  What  will  he  say  now,  Gusty  ?  "  said  she,  tritunphantly, 

"  He  will  probably  say,  *  What^s  it  worth  ? '  Nelly.  '  How  much  is 
the  income  ? '  *' 

'*  I  suppose  he  will.  I  take  it  he  will  measure  a  friend*s  good  feeling 
towards  us  by  the  scale  of  an  official  salary,  as  if  two  or  three  hundred 
a  year  more  or  less  could  affect  the  gratitude  we  must  feel  towards  a 
real  patron." 

A  sHght  twinge  of  pain  seemed  to  move  Bramleigh's  mouth  ;  but  he 
grew  cahn  in  a  moment,  and  merely  said,  '*  We  must  wait  till  we 
hear  more." 

*^  But  your  mind  is  at  ease,  Chisty  7  Tell  me  that  your  anxieties  are 
all  allayed  ?  "  cried  she  eagerly. 

'*  Yes ;  in  so  £ur  that  I  have  got  something — ^that  I  have  not  met  a 
cold  refusal." 

'*  Oh,  don't  take  it  that  way,"  broke  she  in,  looking  at  him  with  a 
half-reproachful  expression.  '<  Do  not,  I  beseech  you,  let  Mr.  Outbill's 
spirit  influence  you.    Be  hopeful  and  trustful,  as  you  always  were." 

**  m  try,"  said  he,  passing  his  arm  round  her  and  Bmiliug  affection- 
ately at  her. 

<'  I  hope  he  has  gone.  Gusty.  I  do  hope  we  shall  not  see  him  again. 
He  is  so  terribly  hard  in  his  judgments,  so  merciless  in  the  way  he 
sentences  people  who  merely  think  differently  from  himself.  After  hearing 
him  talk  for  an  hour  or  so,  I  always  go  away  with  the  thought  that 
if  the  world  be  only  half  as  bad  as  he  says  it  is,  it's  little  worth 
living  in." 

"Well,  he  will  go  to-morrow,  or  Thursday  at  ferthest;  and  I  won't 
pretend  I  shall  regret  him.    He  is  occasionally  too  candid." 

"  ffis  candour  is  simply  rudeness ;  frankness  is  very  well  for  a  friend, 
but  he  was  never  in  the  position  to  use  this  freedom.  Only  think  of  what 
he  said  to  me  yesterday :  he  said  that  as  it  was  not  unlikely  I  should 
have  to  turn  governess  or  companion,  the  first  thing  I  should  do  would 
be  to  change  my  name.  *  They,*  he  remarked — ^but  I  don't  well  know 
whom  he  exactly  meaat — *  they  don't  like  broken-down  gentlefolk.  They 
suspect  them  of  this,  that,  and  the  other ; '  and  he  suggested  I  should  call 
myself  Miss  Cutbill.    Did  you  ever  hear  impertinence  equal  to  that  ?  " 

"  But  it  may  have  been  kindly-intentioned,  Nelly.  I  have  no  doubt 
he  meant  to  do  a  good-natured  thing." 

*'  Save  me  from  good  nature  that  is  not  allied  with  good  manners, 
then,"  said  she,  growing  crimson  as  she  spoke.   ° 

"  I  have  not  escaped  scot-free,  I  assure  you,"  said  he,  smiling ;  "  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  man  really  never  knows  what  the  world  thinks  of  him  till 
he  has  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  broken  fortune.  By  the  way,  where  is 
Cattaro  ?  the  name  sounds  Italian." 

"  I  assumed  it  to  be  in  Italy  somewhere,  but  I  can't  tell  you  why." 

Bramleigh  took  down  his  atias,  and  pored  patiently  over  Italy  and  her 
outlying  islands  for  a  long  time,  but  in  vain.    Nelly,  too,  aided  him  in  his 
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search,  but  to  no  purpose.  While  they  were  still  bending  over  the  miip, 
Gatbill  entered  with  a  large  despatch-shaped  letter  in  his  hand. 

*^  The  Queen's  messenger  has  just  handed  me  that  for  you,  Bramleigh. 
I  hope  it's  good  news.'* 

Bramleigh  opened  and  read : — 

«  Sib,  "  Foreign  OflSce. 

<<  I  HAVE  had  much  pleasure  in  submitting  your  name  to  her  Majesty 
for  the  appointment  of  consul  at  Oattaro,  where  your  salary  will  be  two 
hundred  pounds  a  year,  and  twenty  pounds  for  office  expenses.  You  will 
repair  to  your  post  without  unnecessary  delay,  and  report  your  arrival  to 
this  department. 

<<  I  am,  &c.  &c. 

**  BiDDIiESWOBTH." 

<<  Two  hundred  a  year  I  Fifty  less  than  we  gave  our  cook  !  "  s^d 
Bramleigh,  with  a  faint  smile. 

.  "  It  is  an  insult,  an  outrage,"  said  Nelly,  whose  face  and  neck  glowed 
till  they  appeared  crimson.  "  I  hope.  Gusty,  you'll  have  the  firmness  to 
reject  such  an  offer." 

'<  What  does  Mr.  Cutbill  say  ?  "  asked  he,  turning  towards  him. 

"  Mr.  Cutbill  says  that  if  you're  bent  on  playing  Don  Quixote,  and 
won't  go  back  and  enjoy  what's  your  own,  like  a  sensible  man,  this 
pittance — it  ain't  more — is  better  than  trying  to  eke  out  life  by  your  Httle 
talents." 

Nelly  turned  her  large  eyes,  open  to  the  widest,  upon  him,  as  he 
spoke,  with  an  expression  so  palpably  that  of  rebuke  for  his  freedom,  that 
he  rephed  to  her  stare  by  saying, 

"  Of  course  I  am  very  free  and  easy.  More  than  that,  I'm  downright 
rude.  That's  what  you  mean — a  vulgar  dog  I  but  don't  you  see  that's 
what  diminished  fortune  must  bring  you  to  ?  You'll  have  to  live  with 
vulgar  dogs.  It's  not  only  coarse  cookery,  but  coarse  company  a  man 
comes  to.  Ay,  and  there  are  people  will  tell  you  that  both  are  useful — as 
alter-atives,  as  the  doctors  call  them." 

It  was  a  happy  accident  that  made  him  lengthen  out  the  third  syllable 
of  the  word,  which  amused  Nelly  so  much  that  she  laughed  outright. 

**  Can  you  tell  us  where  is  Cattaro,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  "  asked  Bramleigh, 
eager  that  the  other  should  not  notice  his  sister's  laughter. 

*^  I  haven't  the  faintest  notion ;  but  Bollard,  the  messenger,  is  eating 
his  luncheon  at  the  station  :  I'll  run  down  and  ask  him."  And  without 
waiting  for  a  reply,  he  seized  his  hat  and  hurried  away. 

"  One  must  own  he  is  good-natured,"  said  Nelly,  "  but  he  does  mako 
us  pay  somewhat  smartly  for  it.  His  wholesome  truths  are  occasionally 
hard  to  swallow.'* 

"As  he  told  us,  Nelly,  we  must  accept  these  things  as  part  of  our 
changed  condition.     Poverty  wouldn't  be  such  a  hard  thing  to  bear  if  it 
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only  meant  common  food  and  coarse  clothing ;  but  it  implies  scojres  of 
things  that  are  far  less  endurable." 

While  they  thus  talked,  Catbill  had  hnrried  down  to  the  station,  and 
just  canght  the  messenger  as  he  was  taking  his  seat  in  the  train.  Two 
others — one  bomid  for  Enssia  and  one  for  Ghreece — ^were  already  seated  in 
the  compartment,  smoking  their  cigars  with  an  air  of  quiet  indolence, 
like  men  making  a  trip  by  a  river  steamer. 

"  I  say,  Bollard,"  cried  Cutbill,  "  where  is  Cattaro  ?  " 

"  Don*t  know ;  is  he  a  tenor  ?  " 

'<  It's  a  place ;  a  consulate  somewhere  or  other." 

"  Never  heard  of  it.     Have  you,  Digby  ?  " 

'*  It  sounds  like  Calabria,  or  farther  south." 

**  I  know  it,"  said  the  third  man.  **  It*s  a  vile  hole ;  it's  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  I  was  wrecked  there  once  in  an  Austrian 
Lloyd's  steamer,  and  caught  a  tertian  fever  before  I  could  get  away. 
There  was  a  fellow  there,  a  vice-consul  they  called  him :  he  was  dressed  in 
sheepskins,  and,  I  believe,  lived  by  wrecking.  He  stole  my  watch,  and 
would  have  carried  away  my  portmanteau,  but  I  was  waiting  for  him  with 
my  revolver  and  winged  him." 

"  Did  nothing  come  of  it  ?  "  asked  another. 

"  They  pensioned  him,  I  think.     I'm  not  sure ;  but  I  think  they  gave 
him  twenty  pounds  a  year.    I  know  old  Kepsley  stopped  ei^t  pounds  out 
.  of  my  salary  for  a  wooden  leg  for  the  rascal.    There's  the  whistle ;  take 
care,  sir,  you'll  come  to  grief  if  you  hang  on." 

Cutbill  attended  to  the  admonition,  and  bidding  the  travellers  good-by, 
returned  slowly  to  the  Bramleighs'  lodgings,  pondering  over  all  he  had 
heard,  and  canvassing  with  himself  how  much  of  his  unpleasant  tidings  he 
would  venture  to  relate. 

**  Where's  your  map,"  said  he,  entering.  '*  1  suspect  I  can  make  out 
the  place  now.  Show  me  the  Adriatic.  Zara — ^Lissa, — ^what  a  number  of 
islands. — ^Here  you  are,  here's  Bocca  di  Cattaro — ^next  door  to  the  Turks, 
by  Jove." 

"  My  dear  Gusty,  don't  think  of  this,  I  beseech  you,"  said  Nelly, 
whispering.  ''  It  is  enough  to  see  where  it  is,  to  know  it  must  be  utter 
barbarism." 

"  I  won't  say  it  looks  inviting,"  said  Cutbill,  as  ho  bent  over  the  map, 
^*  and  the  messenger  hadn't  much  to  say  in  its  praise  either." 

**  Probably  not ;  but  remember  what  you  told  me  a  while  ago,  Mr.  Cut- 
bill,  that  even  this  was  better  than  depending  on  my  little  talents." 

'*  He  holds  little  talents  in  light  esteem  then  ?  "  said  Ellen,  tartly. 

•*  That's  exactly  what  I  do,"  rejoined  Cutbill,  quickly.  **  As  long  as  you 
are  rich  enough  to  be  courted  for  your  wealth,  your  little  talents  will  find 
plenty  of  admirers ;  but  as  to  earning  your  bread  by  them,  you  might  as 
well  try  to  go  round  the  Cape  in  an  outrigger.  Take  it  by  all  means, — 
take  it,  if  it  is  only  to  teach  you  what  it  is  to  earn  your  own  dinner." 
*'  And  is  my  sister  to  face  such  a  life  as  this  ?  " 
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"  Your  sister  has  courage  for  eveiything — ^but  leaving  you,"  said  she, 
throwing  her  arm  on  his  shoulder. 

**  I  must  be  off.  I  have  only  half-an-honr  left  to  pack  my  portmanteau 
and  be  at  the  station.  One  word  with  you  alone,  Bramleigh,"  said  he  in 
a  low  tone,  and  Augustus  walked  at  once  into  the  adjoining  room. 

"  You  want  some  of  these,  I'm  certain,"  said  Cutbill,  as  he  drew  forth 
a  roll  of  crushed  and  crumpled  bank-notes,  and  pressed  them  into 
Bramloigh's  hand.  *'  You'll  pay  them  back  at  your  own  time ;  don't  look 
so  stiff,  man ;  it's  only  a  loan." 

**  I  assure  you,  if  I  look  stiff,  it's  not  what  I  feel.  I'm  overwhehned 
by  your  good-nature ;  but,  belieye  me,  I'm  in  no  want  of  money." 

'<  Nobody  ever  is ;  but  it's  useful  all  the  same.  Take  them  to  oblige 
me ;  take  them  just  to  show  you're  not  such  a  swell  as  won't  accept  even 
the  smallest  service  from  a  fellow  like  me — do  now,  do !  "  and  he  looked  so 
pleadingly  that  it  was  not  easy  to  refuse  him. 

"  I'm  very  proud  to  think  I  have  won  such  friendship ;  but  I  give  you 
my  word,  I  have  ample  means  for  all  that  I  shall  need  to  do ;  and  if  I 
should  not,  I'll  ask  you  to  help  me." 

"  Good-by  then.  Good-by,  Miss  Ellen,"  cried  he  aloud.  **  It's  not  my 
fault  that  I'm  not  a  favourite  with  you ; "  and  thus  saying,  he  snatched  his 
hat,  and  was  down  the  stairs  and  out  of  the  house  before  Bramleigh  could 
utter  a  word. 

<<  What  a  kind-hearted  fellow  it  is,"  said  he,  as  he  joined  his  sister. 
'<  I  must  tell  you  what  he  called  me  aside  for." 

She  listened  quietly  while  he  recounted  what  had  just  occurred,  and 
then  said, 

<*  The  Gospel  tells  us  it's  hard  for  rich  men  to  get  to  heaven ;  but  it's 
scarcely  less  hard  for  them  to  see  what  there  is  good  here  below !  So  long 
as  we  were  well  off  I  could  see  nothing  to  like  in  that  man." 

''That  was  my  own  thought  a  few  minutes  back;  so  you  see, 
NeUy,  we  are  not  only  travelling  the  same  road,  but  gaining  the  same 
experiences." 

''  Sedley  says  in  this  letter  here,"  said  Augustus  the  next  morning  as 
he  entered  the  breakfast-room,  ''  that  Pracontal's  lawyer  is  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  honesty  of  our  intentions,  and  we  shall  go  to  trial  in  the 
November  term  on  the  ejectment  case.  It  will  raise  the  whole  question, 
and  the  law  shall  decide  between  us." 

''  And  what  becomes  of  that — ^that  arrangement,"  said  she,  hesitatingly, 
"  by  which  M.  Pracontal  consented  to  withdraw  his  claim  ?  " 

''  It  was  made  against  my  consent,  and  I  have  refused  to  adhere  to  it. 
I  have  told  Sedley  so,  and  told  him  that  I  shall  hold  him  responsible  to  the 
amount  disbursed." 

**But,  dear  Gusty,  remember  how  much  to  your  advantage  that 
settlement  would  have  been." 

''  I  only  remember  the  shame  I  f^lt  on  hearing  of  it,  and  my  sorrow 
that  Sedley  should  have  thought  my  acceptance  of  it  possible." 
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''  But  how  has  M.  Pracontal  taken  this  money  and  gone  on  mth  his 
suit  ? — surely  both  courses  are  not  open  to  him  7  " 

^*  I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  M.  Pracontal.  I  only  know  that  he, 
as  well  as  myself,  would  seem  to  be  strangely  served  by  our  respective 
lawyers,  who  assume  to  deal  for  us,  whether  we  will  or  not.'* 

'<I  still  cling  to  the  wish  that  the  matter  had  been  left  to  Mr. 
Sedley." 

"  You  must  not  say  so,  Nelly ;  you  must  never  tell  me  you  would  wish 
I  had  been  a  party  to  my  own  dishonour.  Either  Pracontal  or  I  own  this 
estate :  no  compromise  could  be  possible  without  a  stain  to  each  of  us,  and 
£or  my  own  part  I  will  neither  resist  a  just  claim  nor  give  way  to  an  unfidr 
demand.    Let  us  talk  of  this  no  more.''  , 


GHAFTEB  X VXVlll, 

With   Loed   Ctjldufp. 

In  a  room  of  a  Boman  palace  large  enough  to  be  a  church,  but  furnished 
with  all  the  luxury  of  an  English  drawing-room,  stood  Lord  Culduff,  with 
his  back  to  an  ample  fire,  smoking  a  cigarette ;  a  small  table  beside  him 
supported  a  very  diminutive  coffee-service  of  chased  silver,  and  in  a  deep- 
cushioned  chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  lay  a  toy  terrier, 
asleep. 

There  were  two  fireplaces  in  the  spacious  chamber,  and  at  a  writing- 
table  drawn  close  to  the  second  of  these  sat  Temple  Bramleigh  writing. 
His  pen  as  it  ran  rapidly  along  was  the  only  sound  in  the  perfect  stillness, 
till  Lord  Culduff,  throwing  the  end  of  his  cigarette  away,  said,  <'  It  is  not 
easy  to  imagine  so  great  an  idiot  as  your  worthy  brother  Augustus." 

''A  litUe  selfishness  would  certainly  not  dis-improve  him,"  said 
Temple,  deferentially. 

'<  Say  sense,  common  sense,  sir ;  a  very  little  of  that  humble  ingredient 
that  keeps  a  man  firom  walking  into  a  well." 

"  I  think  you  judge  him  hardly." 

<<  Judge  him  hardly  I  Why,  sir,  what  judgment  can  equal  the  man's 
own  condemnation  of  himself?  He  has  some  doubts-— some  very  vague 
doubts — about  his  right  to  his  estate,  and  straightway  he  goes  and  throws 
it  into  a  law-court.  He  prefers,  in  fact,  that  his  inheritance  should  be 
eaten  up  by  lawyers  than  quietly  enjoyed  by  his  own  family.  Such  men 
are  usually  provided  with  lodgings  at  Hanwell ;  their  fidends  hide  their 
razors,  and  don't  trust  them  with  penknives" 

*'  Oh,  this  is  too  much :  he  may  take  an  extreme  view  of  what  his 
duty  is  in  this  matter,  but  he's  certainly  no  more  mad  than  I  am." 

'*  I  repeat,  sir,  that  the  man  who  ta^es  conscience  for  his  guide  in  the 
very  complicated  concerns  of  Hfe  is  unfit  to  manage  his  affairs.  Conscience 
is  a  constitutional  peculiarity,  nothing  more.     To  attempt  to  subject  the 
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business  of  life  to  conscience  would  be  about  as  absurd  as  to  regulate  tlio 
funds  by  the  state  of  the  barometer.*' 

"  I'll  not  defend  what  he  is  domg— I'm  as  sorry  for  it  as  any  one ;  I 
only  protest  against  his  being  thought  a  fool." 

"  What  do  you  say  then  to  this  last  step  of  his,  if  it  be  indeed  true 
.  that  he  has  accepted  this  post  ?  " 

**  I'm  afraid  it  is ;  my  sister  Ellen  says  they  are  on  their  way  to, 
Cattaro." 

**  I  declare  that  I  regard  it  as  an  outrage.  I  can  give  it  no  other 
name.  It  is  an  outrage.  What,  sir,  am  I,  who  haye  reached  the  highest 
rank  of  my  career,  or  something  very  close  to  it ;  who  have  obtained  my 
Grand  Cross ;  who  stand,  as  I  feel  I  do,  second  to  none  in  the  puUic 
service ; — am  I  to  have  my  brother-in-law,  my  wife's  brother,  gazetted  to 
a  post  I  might  have  flung  to  my  valet  I  " 

**  There  I  admit  he  was  wrong." 

**  That  is  to  say,  sir,  that  you  feel  the  personal  injury  his  indiscreet 
conduct  has  inflicted.     You  see  your  own  ruin  in  his  rashness.'* 

**  I  can't  suppose  it  will  go  tliat  far." 

**  And  why  not,  pray  ?  When  a  Minister  or  Secretary  of  State  dares 
to  offend  me — for  it  is  levelled  at  me — by  appointing  my  brother  to  such 
an  office,  he  says  as  plainly  as  words  can  speak,  '  Your  sun  is  set ;  your 
influence  is  gone.  We  place  you  below  the  salt  to-day,  that  to-morrow 
t  we  may  put  you  outside  the  door.*  You  cannot  be  supposed  to  know 
these  things,  but  I  know  them.     Shall  I  give  you  a  counsel,  sir  ?  '* 

"  Any  advice  from  you,  my  lord,  is  always  acceptable." 

**  Give  up  the  line.  Retire ; — ^be  a  gamekeeper,  a  billiard-marker  ; 
turn  steward  of  a  steamer,  or  correspond  for  one  of  the  penny  papers, 
but  don't  attempt  to  serve  a  country  that  pays  its  gentlemen  like 
toll-keepers." 

Temple  seemed  to  regard  this  little  outburst  as  such  an  ordinary  event 
that  he  dipped  his  pen  into  the  ink-bottle,  and^was  about  to  resume 
writing,  when  Lord  Culduff  said,  in  a  sharp,  peevish  tone, — 

"  I  trust  your  brother  and  sister  do  not  mean  to  come  to  Rome  ?  ** 

**  I  believe  they  do,  my  lord.  I  think  they  have  promised  to  pay  the 
L*Estranges  a  visit  at  Albano.** 

**  My  lady  must  write  at  once  and  prevent  it.  This  cannot  possibly  be 
permitted.     Where  are  they  now  ?" 

"  At  Como.     This  last  letter  was  dated  from  the  inn  at  that  place." 

Lord  Culduff  rang  the  bell,  and  directed  the  servant  to  ask  if  her 
ladyship  had  gone  out. 

The  servant  returned  to  say  that  her  ladyship  was  going  to  dress,  but 
would  see  his  lordship  on  her  way  downstairs. 

** Whose  card  is  this?  Where  did  this  come  from?**  asked  Lord 
Culduff,  as  he  petulantly  turned  it  round  and  round,  trying  to  read  the  name. 

**  Oh,  that's  Mr.  Cutbill.  He  called  twice  yesterday.  I  can't  imagine 
what  has  brought  him  to  Rome.'* 
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''  Perhape  I  might  hazard  a  guess/'  said  Lord  Culdaff,  with  a  grim 
smile.  **  But  1*11  not  see  him.  Tou'll  say,  Bramleigh,  that  I  am  veiy 
much  engaged ;  that  I  have  a  press  of  most  important  business ;  that  the 
Cardinal  Seeretaiy  is  always  here.  Say  anything,  in  short,  that  will  mean 
No,  CutbiUI" 

''  He's  below  at  this  moment." 

<'  Then  get  rid  of  him  I  My  dear  fellow,  the  A  B  0  of  your  craft  is 
to  dismiss  the  importunate.    Go,  and  send  him  off! " 

Lord  Culduff  turned  to  caress  his  whiskers  as  the  other  left  the  room ; 
and  having  gracefully  disposed  a  veiy  youthful  curl  of  his  wig  upon  his 
forehead,  was  smiling  a  pleasant  recognition  of  himself  in  the  glass,  when 
voices  in  a  buder  tone  than  were  wont  to  be  heard  in  such  sacred  precincts 
startled  him.  He  listened,  and  suddenly  the  door  was  opened  rudely,  and 
Mr.  Cutbill  entered.  Temple  Bramleigh  fiEdling  back  as  the  other  came 
forward,  and  closing  the  door  behind. 

*'  So,  my  lord,  I  was  to  be  told  you*d  not  see  me,  eh  ?*'  said  Cutbill, 
his  face  slightly  flushed  by  a  late  altercation. 

**  I  trusted,  sir,  when  my  private  secretary  had  told  you  I  was  engaged, 
that  I  might  have  counted  upon  not  being  broken  in  upon." 

«  There  you  were  wrong,  then,"  said  Cutbill,  who  divested  himself  of 
an  overcoat,  threw  it  on  the  back  of  a  chair,  and  caine  forward  towards 
the  fire.  *^  Quite  wrong.  A  man  doesn't  come  a  thousand  and  odd  miles 
to  be  '  not-at-homed '  at  the  end  of  it." 

«  Which  means,  sir,  that  I  am  positively  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
receiving  you,  whether  I  will  or  not  ?  " 

«  Something  near  that,  but  not  exactly.  You  see,  my  lord,  that  when 
to  my  application  to  your  lawyer  in  town  I  teceived  for  answer  the  invariable 
rejoinder,  '  It  is  only  my  lord  himself  can  reply  to  this ;  his  lordship  alone 
knows  what  this,  that,  or  t'other  refers  to,'  I  knew  pretty  well  the  inten- 
tion was  to  choke  me  off.  It  was  saying  to  me,  I^  it  worth  a  journey  to 
Borne  to  ask  this  question?  and  my  reply  to  myself  was.  Yes,  Tom 
Cutbill,  go  to  Bome  by  all  means.    And  here  I  am." 

**  So  I  perceive,  sir,"  said  the  other  dryly  and  gravely. 

**  Now,  my  lord,  there  are  two  ways  of  transacting  business.  One  may 
do  the  thing  pleasantly,  with  a  disposition  to  make  matters  easy  and  com- 
fortable ;  or  one  may  approach  everything  with  a  determination  to  screw 
one's  last  fsurthing  out  of  it ;  to  squeeze  the  lemon  to  the  last  drop. 
Which  of  these  is  it  your  pleasure  we  should  choose  ?  " 

**  I  must  endeavour  to  imitate,  though  I  cannot  rival  your  frankness, 
sir ;  and  therefore  I  would  say,  let  us  have  that  mode  in  which  we  shall 
see  least  of  each  other." 

"  All  right.  I  am  completely  in  your  lordship's  hands.  You  had  your 
choice,  and  I  don't  dispute  it.  There,  then,  is  my  account.  It's  a  trifle 
under  fourteen  hundred  pounds.  Your  lordship's  generosity  will  make  it 
the  fourteen,  I've  no  doubt.  All  the  secret-service  part — that  trip  to  town 
and  the  dinner  at  Greenwich— I've  left  blank.    Fill  it  up  as  your  con- 
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science  snggests.  The  Irish  expenses  are  also  low,  as  I  lived  a  good  deal 
at  Bishop's  Folly.  I  also  make  no  charge  for  keeping  you  out  of  Punch. 
It  wasn't  easy,  all  the  same,  for  the  fellows  had  you,  wig  and  all.  In 
iskci,  my  lord,  it's  a  friendly  document,  thou^  your  present  disposition 
doesn't  exactly  seem  to  respond  to  that  line  of  action ;  but  Tom  Cutbill  is 
a  forgiving  soul.  Your  lordship  will  look  over  this  document,  then ;  and 
in  a  couple  of  days — ^no  hurry,  you  know,  for  I  have  lots  to  see  here — ^in 
a  couple  of  days  I'll  drop  in,  and  talk  the  thing  over  with  you ;  for  yon 
see  there  are  two  or  three  pointd, — about  the  way  you  behaved  to  your 
brother-in-law,  and  such  like, — that  I'd  like  to  chat  a  little  with  you  about." 

As  Lord  Culduff  listened  his  fsuse  grew  redder  and  redder,  and  his 
fingers  played  with  the  back  of  the  chair  on  which  he  leaned  with  a  quick, 
convulsive  motion ;  and  as  the  other  went  on  he  drew  from  time  to  time 
long,  deep  inspirations,  as  if  invoking  patience  to  cany  him  through  the 
infliction.  At  last  he  said,  in  a  half-£Ednt  voice,  ''  Have  you  done,  sir-* 
is  it  over  ?  " 

<*  Well,  pretty  nigh.  I'd  like  to  have  asked  you  about  my  lady.  I 
know  she  had  a  temper  of  her  own  before  you  married  her,  and  I'm 
rather  curious  to  hear  how  you  hit  it  oflf  togetiier.  Does  she  give  in — eh  ? 
Has  the  high  and  mighty  dodge  subdued  her  ?    I  thought  it  would." 

**  Do  me  the  great  favour,  sir,  to  ring  that  bell  and  to  leave  me.  I 
am  not  veiy  Well,"  said  Culduff,  gasping  for  breath. 

'<  I  see  that.  I  see  you've  got  the  blood  to  your  head.  When  a  man 
comes  to  your  time  oi  life,  he  must  mind  what  he  eats,  and  sti<^  to  pint 
bottles  too.  That's  true  as  the  Bible — ^pint  bottles  and  plenty  of  Seltzer 
when  you're  aspongst  the  seventies."  And  with  this  aphoriEOn  he  drew 
on  his  coat,  buttoned  it  leisurely  to  the  collar,  atnd  with  a  ^miliar  nod 
left  the  room. 

'<  GiacomO)"  said  Lord  Gulduff,  <<  that  man  is  not  to  be  admitted  again 
on  any  pretext.  Tell  the  porter  it  is  his  place  will  pay  for  it,  if  he  passes 
the  griUe." 

Giacomo  bowed  silent  acquiescence,  and  L<»rd  Culduff  lay  back  on  a 
sofa  and  said,  **  Tell  Doctor  Pritchard  to  come  here,  tell  my  lady,  tell 
Mr.  Temple,  I  feel  veiy  ill,"  and  so  saying  he  closed  his  eyes  and  seemed 
overcome. 


chapter  xxxix. 

At  Albano. 

"  Who  do  you  think  asks  himself  to  dine  with  us  to-day,  Julia?  "  said 
L'Eslarange  to  his  sister  on  the  day  of  the  scene  recorded  in  our  last 
chapter. 

''I  cannot  guess;  but  I  am  prepared  to  say  Fll  be  glad  to  see 
amy  one." 

**  It  is  very  dull  for  you,  indeed,"  sftid  he,  compassionately. 
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''  No,  C^rge,  not  that.  Not  half  so  bad  for  m^  as  for  you ;  bat 
somehow  I  felt  it  would  be  a  relief  to  have  a  gaest,  who  would  oblige  us 
to  drop  onr  gmmbliiigs  and  exert  ourselves  to  talk  of  something  besides 
onr  own  personal  womes.    Now,  who  is  it  ?  *' 

" l?Vliat  would  yon  say  to  Mr.  Cotbill?  " 

^'  Bo  yon  mean  the  engineering  man  we  saw  at  Castello  ?  " 

«  The  same." 

*<  Oh,  dear !  I  retract.  I  recall  my  last  speedi,  and  avow,  in  all 
hnmility,  I  was  wrong.  All  I  remember  of  that  man — ^not  mnoh  certainly 
— ^bnt  all  I  do  remember  of  him  was*  that  he  was  odious." 

'<  He  was  amnsing,  in  his  way." 

"  Probably— but  I  detested  *  his  way.'  " 

'<  13ie  Bramleighs  said  he  was  good-natnred.*' 

"  With  all  my  heart.  Give  him  all*  the  excellent  qnalities  yon  like ; 
bat  he  will  still  remain  insnfferably  ill-bred  and  coarse-minded.  Why  did 
yoa  adi  him,  George  ?  " 

"  I  didn't ;  he  asked  himself.  Here's  his  note :  '  Dear  L'Estrange ' 
— &miliar  enoo^ii — 'Dear  L'Estrange, — ^I  have  jost  arrived  here,  and 
want  to  have  some  talk  with  yoa.  I  mean,  therefore,  to  adi:  yon  to  let 
me  take  a  bit  of  dinner  wiih  yon  to«day.  I  shall  be  ooi  by  five  or  half- 
past.  Don't  make  a  stranger  of  me,  bat  give  me  the  cold  mntton  or 
whatever  it  is. — ^Yoors,  Tom  Cutbill.'  " 

"  What  a  type  of  the  writer  I " 

"  Well ;  bat  what  can  we  get  for  dinner,  Ja  ?  " 

'<  The  cold  matton,  I  think.  I'm  sore  ihe  gentleman's  estimate  of  his 
valne  as  a  gnest  cannot  be  too  low." 

''  No,  Jolia,  let  as  treat  him  to  oar  best.  He  means  kindly  by  coming 
ont  here  to  see  as." 

*'  I'd  have  taken  Ihe  will  for  the  deed  with  more  of  graiitade.  Oh, 
George,"  cried  she  with  fervonr,  ''  why  will  yoa  be  always  so  mach  obliged 
to  the  man  who  condescends  to  eat  yoor  salt  ?  This  Mr.  Oatbill  will  be 
year  patron  for  the  next  twenty-fonr  hoars." 

''  Oertainly  the  man  who  dines  with  as  cannot  come  for  the  excellence 
oiotct  &r6." 

**  That  is  a  very  ingenioos  bit  of  self-flattexy ;  bat  don't  trast  it, 
Geoige.  Men  eat  bad  diimers  ooniznaally ;  and  tiiere  is  a  sort  of  con* 
deseemnon  in  eating  them  at  a  friend's  hoaie,  which  is  often  mistaken  for 
good-natore  ;  and  the  fan  of  it  is  that  the  men  who  do  these  things  are 
veiy  vain  of  the  act." 

L'Estrange  gave  a  little  shrag  of  his  shoald^s.  It  was  his  osoal 
Teply  to  those  sabtleties  which  his  sister  was  so  fond  of,  and  that 
he  was  never  very  sore  whether  they  were  meant  to  pazzle  or  to 
persoade  him. 

*^  So  then  he  is  to  be  an  honoored  gaest,  George,  eh  ?  " 

He  smiled  a  gentle  assent,  and  she  went  on :  **  And  we  are  to  treat 
him  to  that  wonderfol  Bhine  wine  ^x  Marons  si^t  yon  to  care  year 
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agae.**  And  the  very  thought  of  drinking  anything  so  costly,  actually 
bronght  on  a  shiyering  attack. 

"  Have  we  any  of  it  left  ?  " 

"Two  bottles,  if  those  nnconth  little  flattened  flasks  can  be  called 
bottles.  And  since  yon  are  resolved  he  is  to  be  entertained  like  a  <  Prince 
Russe,'  ril  actoally  treat  him  to  a  dish  of  maccaroni  of  my  own  invention. 
Yon  remember,  George,  Mrs.  Monkton  was  going  to  withdraw  her  snb- 
Bcription  from  the  Church  when  she  ate  of  it,  and  remained  a  firm 
Protestant." 

«  Julia,  Julia !  "  said  he  in  a  half-reproving  tone. 

<«  I  am  simply  citing  an  historical  fact,  but  you'll  provoke  me  to  say 
much  worse  if  you  stand  there  with  ihat  censorial  face.  As  if  I  didn't 
know  how  wrong  it  was  to  speak  lightly  of  a  lady  who  subscribes  two 
hundred  fl^ancs  a  year.*' 

"  There  are  veiy  few  who  do  so,"  said  he  with  a  sigh. 

**  My  poor  brother,"  said  she  caressingly,  *<it  is  a  very  hard  case  to 
be  so  poor,  and  we  with  such  refined  tastes  and  such  reaUy  nice  instmcts ; 
we  who  would  like  a  pretty  house,  and  a  pretty  garden,  and  a  pretiy  little 
equipage,  and  who  would  give  pretty  little  dinners,  with  the  veiy  neatest 
table  equipage,  and  be,  all  the  time,  so  cultivated  and  so  simple,  so  elevated 
in  tone  and  so  humble  in  spirit.  There,  go  away,  and  look  after  some 
fimit— do  something,  and  don't  stand  there  provoking  me  to  talk  non* 
sense.  That  solemn  look  made  me  ten  times  more  silly  than  I  ever 
intended  to  be." 

"  I'm  sure,"  said  L'Estrange,  thoughtfully,  '*  he  has  something  to  tell 
me  of  the  coal-mine." 

"  Ah,  if  I  thought  that,  George  ?  If  I  thought  he  brought  us  tidings 
of  a  great  *  dividend ' — ^isn't  that  the  name  for  the  thing  the  people  always 
share  amongst  themselves,  out  of  somebody  else's  money  ?  So  I  have 
shocked  you,  at  last,  into  running  away;  and  now  for  the  cares  of 
household." 

Now  though  she  liked  to  quiz  her  brother  about  his  love  of  hospitality 
and  the  ahnost  reckless  way  in  which  he  would  spend  money  to  entertain 
a  guest,  it  was  one  of  her  especial  delights  to  play  hostess,  and  receive 
guests  with  whatever  display  their  narrow  fortune  permitted.  Nor  did  she 
spare  any  pains  she  could  bestow  in  preparing  to  welcome  Mr.  CutbiU, 
and  her  day  was  busily  passed  between  the  kitchen,  the  garden,  and  the 
drawing-room,  ordering,  aiding,  and  devising  with  a  zeal  and  activity  thai 
one  might  have  supposed  could  only  have  been  evoked  in  the  service  of 
a  much  honoured  guest. 

"  Look  at  my  table,  George,"  said  she,  '<  before  you  go  to  dress  for 
dinner,  and  say  if  you  ever  saw  anything  more  tasteful.  There's  a 
bouquet  for  you ;  and  see  how  gracefully  I  have  twined  the  grape-leaves 
round  these  flasks.  You'll  &ncy  yourself  Horace  entertaining  Miecenas. 
Mr.  Cutbill  is  certainly  not  very  like  him, — but  no  matter.  Nor  is  our 
little  Monte  Oliveto,  exactly  Falemian." 
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«<  It  is  quite  beaatifol,  Ja,  all  of  it/*  said  he,  drawing  her  towards  him 
and  kissing  her ;  hut  there  was  a  touch  of  sadness  in  his  voice,  as  in  his 
look,  to  which  she  replied  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  said, — 

''  Say  it  out  holdly,  George,  do ;  say  frankly  what  a  sin  and  a  shame 
it  is,  that  such  a  dear  good  girl  should  have  to  strain  her  wits  in  this 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  PoTorty,  and  not  he  emhellishing  some  splendid 
station  with  her  charming  talents,  and  such  like." 

**  I  was  thinking  something  not  yeiy  far  from  it,*'  said  he  smiling. 

"  Of  course  you  were ;  hut  you  never  thought,  perhaps,  how  sopn  ennui 
and  lassitude  might  have  taken  the  place  of  all  my  present  energy.  I  want 
to  please  you  now,  George,  since  without  me  you  would  he  desolate ;  hut 
if  we  were  rich,  you'd  not  depend  on  me,  and  I'd  have  heen  veiy  dispirited 
and  very  sad.  There  now,  that's  quite  enough  of  sentimentalizing  for 
once.  I'm  off  to  dress.  Do  you  know,"  said  she,  as  she  mounted  the 
stairs,  "  I  have  serious  thoughts  of  captivating  Mr.  Outhill  ?  " 

''  Oh,  Julia,  I  entreat — "  hut  she  was  gone  ere  he  could  finish,  and  her 
merry  laughter  was  heard  tUl  her  door  closed. 

Poor  girl,  her  light-heartedness  died  out  as  she  felt  herself  alone,  and 
taming  towards  a  little  photograph  of  a  man  in  a  naval  uniform,  that 
hung  over  the  chimney,  her  eyes  grew  dim  with  tears  as  she  gazed 
on  it. 

**  Ay,"  said  she,  bitterly,  ''  and  this  same  humour  it  was  that  lost  me 
the  truest  heart  that  ever  beat !  What  would  I  not  give  now  to  know  that 
he  still  remembered  me — ^remembered  me  with  kindness  I  " 

She  sat  down,  with  her  &ce  buried  in  her  hands,  nor  stirred  till  the 
sound  of  voices  beneath  apprised  her  that  their  guest  had  arrived. 

While  she  was  yet  standing  before  her  glass,  and  trying  to  efface  the 
traces  of  sorrow  on  her  features,  George  tapped  softly  at  her  door.  **  May 
I  come  in  ?  "  cried  he.  ''  Oh,  Julia,"  said  he,  as  he  drew  nigh,  **  it  is 
worse  than  I  had  even  suspected.    CutbiU  teUs  me  that " 

He  could  not  go  on,  but,  bending  his  head  on  her  shoulder,  sobbed 
hysterically. 

**  George,  George,  do  not  give  way  thus,"  said  she,  calmly.  "  What 
is  it  has  happened  ?    What  has  he  told  you  ?  " 

«  The  mine — the  lisconnor  scheme — ^is  bankrupt." 

'*IsthataU?" 

**  All  I  Why  it  is  ruin — ^utter  ruin  I  Every  shilling  that  you  had  in 
the  world  is  gone,  and  I  have  done  it  all."  And  once  more  his  feelings 
overcame  him,  and  he  sobbed  convulsively. 

"  But,  my  dear,  dear  brother,"  said  she  fondly,  "  if  it's  lost  it's  lost, 
and  there's  no  help  for  it ;  and  let  us  never  fret  over  what  binds  us  only 
the  closer  together.  You  can't  get  rid  of  me  now,  for  I  declare,  George, 
no  earthly  consideration  will  make  me  accept  Mr.  Gutbill." 

'<  Oh,  how  can  you  jest  this  way,  Julia,  at  such  a  moment." 

**  I  assure  you  I  am  most  serious.  I  know  that  man  intends  to  propose 
to  me,  and  you  are  just  in  the  humour  to  mix  up  our  present  misfortunes 
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and  his  pretensions,  and  actually  espouse  his  cause;  but  it's  no  use, 
George,  no  use  whatever.  I'll  not  consent.  Go  downstairs  now*  8tajy 
let  me  wipe  those  red  eyes.  Don't  let  that  man  see  any  trace  of  ihis 
sorrow  about  you ;  bear  up  quietly  and  well.  You  shall  see  that  I  do  not 
give  counsel  without  being  able  to  show  example.  Go  down  now,  and 
m  Mow  you." 

As  he  left  the  room  she  sat  down,  and  accidentally  so  as  to  see  her 
face  in  the  glass.  The  forced  smile  which  she  had  put  on  was  only  slowly 
vanishing  from  her  features,  and  she  was  shocked  at  the  paUor  that  now 
succeeded. 

"  I  aw  looking  very  ill,"  muttered  she.  "  There's  no  denying  it. 
That  man  will  certainly  see  how  this  news  has  struck  me  down,  and  X 
would  not  that  he  should  witness  my  want  of  courage.  I  wish  I  had — ^no, 
I  don't.  I'd  not  put  on  rouge  if  I  had  it ;  but  I  wish  we  were  alone  to-day, 
and  could  talk  over  our  fortune  together.  Perhaps  it's  as  well  as  it  is." 
And  now  she  arose  and  descended  the  stairs  hastily,  as  though  not  to  give 
herself  time  for  further  thou^t. 

Cutbill  was  in  the  act  of  cautioning  L'Estrange  against  speaking  of  the 
Lisconnor  misfortune  to  his  sister  when  ^e  entered  the  room.  ^*  Do  you 
forget  me.  Miss  L'Estrange,"  said  he,  coming  forward,  <<  or  am  I  to  remind 
you  that  we  met  in  Ireland  ?  " 

,  "  Forget  you,  Mr.  Cutbill,"  replied  she,  laughingly ;  **  how  can  I  forget 
the  charming  tenor  who  sang  second  to  me,  or  the  gallant  cavalier  who 
rode  out  with  me  ?  " 

"  Ay,  but  I  got  a  roll  in  a  duck-pond  that  day,"  said  he,  grimly. 
<<  You  persuaded  me  to  let  the  beast  drink,  and  he  lay  down  in  the  water 
and  nearly  squashed  me." 

**  Oh,  you  almost  killed  me  with  laughter.  I  had  to  hold  on  by  the 
crutch  of  my  saddle  to  save  myself  from  falling  into  the  pond." 

**  And  I  hear  you  made  a  sketch  of  me." 

"  Have  you  not  seen  it  ?  I  declare  I  thought  I  had  shown  it  to  you ; 
but  I  will  after  dinner,  if  I  can  find  it." 

The  dinner  was  announced  at  this  moment,  and  they  proceeded  to  the 
dining-room. 

**  Taste  is  everything,"  said  Cutbill,  as  he  unfolded  his  napkin,  and 
surveyed  the  table,  decked  out  with  fruit  and  flowers  with  a  degree  of 
artistic  elegance  that  appealed  even  to  him,  **  Taste  is  everything.  I 
declare  to  you  that  Howell  and  James  would  pay  fifty  pounds  down  just 
for  that  urn  as  it  stands  there.  How  you  twined  those  lilies  around  it 
in  that  way  is  quite  beyond  me." 

As  the  dinner  went  on  he  was  in  ecstasy  with  everything. 

**  Don't  part  with  your  cook,  even  after  they  make  a  bishop  of  you," 
said  he.  **1  don't  know  the  French  name  of  that  dish,  but  I  believe  it's 
a  stewed  hare.     Might  I  send  my  plate  twice  ?  " 

'^  Mr.  Cutbill  saw  the  Bramleighs  at  Como,  Julia,"  said  L'Estrange,  to 
take  him,  if  possible,  off  the  subject  of  the  entertainment. 
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'*  I  did,  indeed.  I  met  them  at  that  very  hotel  that  was  once  Queen 
Carohne's  house.  There  they  were  diverting  themselves, — ^boating  and 
going  about  just  as  if  the  world  had  gone  all  right  with  them ;  and 
Bramleigh  told  me  oiae  morning,  that  he  had  cashed  the  last  cheque  for 
fifty  pounds." 

**  And  is  he  really  detennined  to  touch  nothing  of  his  property  till  the 
law  assures  him  that  his  right  is  undeniable  ? '' 

"  Worse  than  that,  far  worse ;  he  has  quarrelled  with  old  Sedley,  his 
fiather's  law-agent  for  forty  years,  and  threatened  him  with  an  action  for 
having  entered  into  a  compromise  without  instructions  or  permission ;  and 
he  is  wrong,  clearly  wrong,  for  I  saw  the  correspondence,  and  if  it  goes 
before  a  jury,  they'll  say  at  once  that  there  was  consent." 
^  *^  Had  he  then  forgotten  it  ?  "  asked  Julia. 

"  No,  he  neither  forgets  nor  remembers  ;  but  he  has  a  sort  of  flinty 
way  of  getting  himself  into  a  white  heat  of  enthusiasm ;  and  though  he 
cools  down  occasionally  into  a  little  common  sense,  it  doesn't  last;  he 
rushes  back  into  his  heroics,  and  raves  about  saving  him  from  himself, 
rescuing  him  from  the  ignoble  temptation  of  self-interest,  and  such 
like  balderdash." 

'*  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of  true  nobility  in  such  a  nature,*'  said 
Julia. 

**  I'll  tell  you  what  there  is ;  and  it  runs  through  them  all  except  the 
eldest  daughter,  and  that  puppy  the  diplomatist, — there's  madness  I  " 

"  Madness  ?  " 

'*  Well,  I  call  it  madness.  Suppose  now  I  was  to  decline  taking 
another  glass  of  that  wine — Steinheimer  I  think  it's  called — ^tili  I  saw  your 
brother's  receipt  for  the  payment  of  it,  wouldn't  you  say  I  was  either  mad 
or  something  very  near  it  ?  '* 

<*  I  don't  see  the  parity  between  the  two  cases,"  said  Julia. 

**  Ah,  you're  too  sharp  for  me.  Miss  Julia,  too  sharp ;  but  I'm  right  all 
the  same.  Isn't  Jack  Bramleigh  mad  ?  Is  it  anything  but  madness  for  a 
man  to  throw  up  his  commission  and  go  and  serve  as  a  sailor, — before  the 
mast  or  behind  it,  I  don't  care  which ;  but  i^'t  that  madness  ?  " 

Julia  felt  a  sense  of  sickness  almost  to  fainting,  but  she  never  spoke 
nor  stirred,  while  George,  quickly  noticing  her  state,  turned  towards 
Cutbill  and  said, — 

*'  What  news  have  you  of  him  ?  he  was  a  great  favourite  of  mine." 

"  Of  yours  and  of  everybody's,"  said  Cutbill.  And  now  the  colour 
rushed  back  to  Julia's  cheek,  and  had  Cutbill  but  looked  towards  her, 
it  is  very  probable  he  would  greatly  have  misconstrued  the  smile  she  gave 
him.  *'  I  wish  I  had  news  of  him ;  but  for  these  last  few  months  I  have 
none.  When  he  got  out  to  China  he  found  that  great  house,  Alcock  and 
Baines,  smashed — all  the  tea-merchants  were  smashed — and  they  tell  me 
that  he  shipped  with  a  Yankee  for  Constantinople." 

**  You  heard  from  him,  then  ?  " 

'<  No  ;  he  never  writes  to  any  one.    He  may  send  you  a  newspaper,  or 
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a  piece  of  one,  to  show  where  he  is ;  but  he  says  he  never  was  able  to  say 
what  was  in  his  head,  and  he  always  found  he  was  writing  things  oat  of 
the  *  Complete  Correspondent.*  " 

**  Poor  Jack  I" 

**  Shall  I  go  and  look  after  your  coffee,  George  ?  You  say  you  like  me 
to  make  it  myself/*  said  Julia ;  and  she  arose  and  left  the  room  almost 
before  he  could  reply. 

**  You'll  /never  many  while  she's  your  housekeeper,  I  see  that,"  said 
Cutbill,  as  the  door  closed  after  her. 

**  She  is  my  greatest  comfort  in  life,"  said  the  other  warmly. 

'^  I  see  it  all ;  and  the  whole  time  of  dinner  I  was  thinking  what  a  pity 

it  was No  matter,  I'll  not  say  what  I  was  going  to  say.     I'm  glad 

you  haven't  told  her  of  the  smash  till  I  see  what  I  can  do  with  the  old 
viscount." 

**  But  I  have  told  her ;  she  knows  it  all." 

^*  And  do  you  tell  me  she  had  that  heavy  load  on  her  heart  all  the 
time  she  was  talking  and  laughing  there  ?  " 

L'Estrange  nodded. 

"It's  only  women  bear  up  that  way.  Take  my  word  for  it,  if  it  had 
been  one  of  us,  he'd  not  have  come  down  to  dinner,  he'd  not  have  had 
pluck  to  show  himself.  There's  where  they  beat  us,  sir, — that's  real 
courage." 

"  You  are  not  taking  your  wine,"  said  L'Estrange,  seeing  him  pass 
the  bottle. 

"No;  I  want  my  head  clear  this  evening,  I  want  to  be  cool  and 
collected.  I'll  not  drink  any  more.  Tell  me  about  yourself  a  little ; 
how  do  you  get  on  here  ?  do  you  like  the  place  ?  do  you  like  the  people  ?" 

"  The  place  is  charming ;  we  like  it  better  every  day  we  live  in  it." 

"  And  the  people — ^the  English  I  mean ;  what  of  them  ?  " 

"  They  mean  kindly  enough,  indeed  they  are  oft«n  very  kind ;  but 
they  do  not  Uve  in  much  harmony,  and  they  only  agree  in  one  thing " 

"  I  know  what  that  is.  They  all  join  to  worry  the  parson — of  course 
they  do.  Did  you  ever  live  in  a  lodging-house,  L'Estrange  ?  If  you  did, 
you  must  have  seen  how  the  whole  population  cofdesced  to  torment  the 
maid-of-all-work.  She  belonged  to  them  all,  collectively  and  individually. 
And  so  it  is  with  you.  You  are  the  maid-of-all-work.  You  have  to  make 
Brown's  bed,  and  black  Bobinson's  boots — spiritually  I  mean — and  none 
recognizes  the  claim  of  his  neighbour,  each  believes  you  belong  to  himself. 
That's  the  voluntary  system,  as  they  call  it ;  and  a  quicker  way  to  drive 
a  man  mad  was  never  invented." 

"  Perhaps  you  take  an  extreme  view  of  it — "  began  L'Estrange. 

"No,  I  don't,"  interrupted  the  other.  "I've  only  to  look  at  your 
face,  and  instead  of  the  fresh  cheeks  and  the  clear  bright  eyes  I  remember 
when  I  saw  you  first,  I  see  you  now  anxious  and  pale  and  nervous. 
Where's  the  pluck  that  enabled  you  to  ride  at  a  five-foot  wall  ?  Do  you 
think  you  could  do  it  now  ?  " 
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**  Very  likely  not.     Very  likely  it  is  all  the  better  I  should  not." 

'*  You'll  not  get  me  to  believe  that.  No  man's  nature  was  ever 
bettered  for  being  bullied.*' 

L*£strange  laughed  heartily,  not  in  the  least  degree  angered  by  the 
other's  somewhat  coarse  candour. 

*<  It's  a  queer  world  altogether ;  but  maybe  if  each  of  us  was  doing 
the  exact  thing  he  was  fit  for,  life  wouldn't  be  half  as  good  a  thing  as  it 
b.  The  whole  thing  would  be  like  a  piece  of  machinery,  and  instead  of 
the  hitches  and  makeshifts  that  we  see  now,  and  that  bring  out  men's 
qualities  and  test  their  natures,  we'd  have  nothing  but  a  big  workshop, 
where  each  did  his  own  share  of  the  work,  and  neither  asked  aid  nor  gave 
it.    Do  you  permit  a  cigar  ?  " 

**  Of  course  ;  but  I've  nothing  worth  offering  you." 

<*  I  have  though,"  said  he,  producing  his  case  and  drawing  forth  a 
cheroot,  and  examining  it  with  that  keen  scrutiny  and  that  seeming  fore- 
taste of  enjoyment  peculiar  to  smokers.  *'  Try  that,  and  tell  me  when 
you  tasted  the  equal  of  it.  Ah,  L'Estrange,  we  must  see  and  get  you  out 
of  this.  It's  not  a  place  for  you.  A  nice  little  vicarage  in  Hants  or 
Herts,  a  sunny  glebe,  with  a  comfortable  house  and  a  wife ;  later  on,  a 
wife  of  course,  for  your  sister  won't  stay  with  you  always." 

**  You've  drawn  a  pleasant  picture — only  to  rub  it  out  again." 

"  Ifiss  Julia  has  got  a  bad  headache,  sir,"  said  the  maid,  entering  at 
this  moment,  "and  begs  you  to  excuse  her.  Will  you  please  to  have 
cofiee  here  or  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  Ay,  here,"  said  Cutbill,  answering  the  look  with  which  the  otiier 
seemed  to  interrogate  him.  "  She  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  no 
wonder;  but  I'll  not  keep  you  away  from  her  now.  Go  up  and  say, 
I'll  see  Lord  Cnlduff  in  the  morning,  and  if  I  have  any  news  worth 
leporting,  I'll  come  out  here  in  the  afternoon." 
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The  eruption  in  progress,  as  we  write,  from  Mount  YesuTius,  and  the 
numerous  and  violent  eruptions  from  this  mountain  during  the  two  last 
centuries,  seem  to  afford  an  answer  to  those  who  would  see  traces  of  a 
gradually  diminishing  activity  in  the  earth's  internal  forces.  That  such 
a  diminution  is  taking  place  we  may  admit,  but  that  its  rate  of  progress 
is  perceptible — ^that  we  can  point  to  a  time  within  the  historical  epoch, 
nay  even  within  the  limits  of  geological  evidence,  at  which  the  earth's 
internal  forces  were  certainly  more  active  than  they  are  at  the  present 
time,  may,  we  think,  be  denied  absolutely. 

When  the  science  of  geology  was  but  young,  and  its  professors  sought 
to  compress  within  a  few  years  (at  the  outside)  a  series  of  events  which 
(we  now  know)  must  have  occupied  many  centuries,  there  was  room, 
indeed,  for  the  supposition  that  modem  volcanic  eruptions,  as  compared 
with  ancient  outbursts,  are  but  as  the  efibrts  of  children  compared 
with  the  work  of  giants.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  a  distinguished 
French  geologist  writing,  even  so  late  as  1829,  that  in  ancient  times 
**  tons  les  phenomenes  geologiques  se  passaient  dans  des  dimensions 
centuples  de  celles  qu'ils  j^esentent  aigourd'hui."  But  now  we  have  such 
certain  evidence  of  the  enormous  length  of  the  intervals  within  whicli 
volcanic  regions  assumed  their  present  appearance ;  we  have  such  satis- 
iietctory  means  of  determining  which  of  the  events  occurring  within  those 
intervals  were  or  were  not  contemporary,  that  we  are  safe  from  the  error 
of  assuming  that  Nature  at  a  single  effort  fashioned  widely  extended  districts 
just  as  we  now  see  them.  And  accordingly,  we  have  the  evidence  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  geologists,  that  there  is  no  volcanic 
mass  "  of  ancient  date,  distinctly  referable  to  a  single  eruption,  which 
can  even  rival  in  volume  the  matter  poured  out  from  Skaptar  Jokul 
in  1788." 

In  the  volcanic  region  of  which  Vesuvius  or  Somma  is  the  principal 
vent,  we  have  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  deceptive  nature  of  that  state 
of  rest  into  which  some  of  the  principal  volcanoes  frequently  fall  for  many 
centuries  together.  For  how  many  centuries  before  the  Christian  era 
Vesuvius  had  been  at  rest,  is  not  known ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  from 
the  landing  of  the  first  Greek  colony  in  Southern  Italy,  Vesuvius  gave  no 
signs  of  internal  activity.  It  was  recognized  by  Strabo  as  a  volcanic 
mountain,  but  Pliny  did  not  include  it  in  the  list  of  active  volcanoes.  In 
those  days,  the  mountain  presented  a  very  different  appearance  from  that 
which  it  now  exhibits.  In  place  of  the  two  peaks  now  seen,  there  was  a 
single,  somewhat  fiattish  summit,  on  which  a  slight  depression  marked  the 
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place  of  an  ancient  crater.  The  fertile  slopes  of  the  mountain  were 
coTered  with  well-cultiYated  fields,  and  the  thriving  cities  Hercnlanemn, 
Pompeii,  and  Stahisd,  stood  near  the  hase  of  the  sleeping  mountain.  So 
little  did  any  thought  of  danger  suggest  itself  in  those  times,  that  the 
hands  of  slaves,  murderers,  and  pirates,  which  flocked  to  the  standard  of 
Spartacus,  found  a  refuge,  to  the  number  of  many  tiliousands,  within  the 
yeiy  crater  itself. 

But  though  Vesuvius  was  at  rest,  the  region  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the 
main  vent  was  &r  £:om  being  so.  The  island  of  Hthecusa  (the  modem 
Ischia)  was  shaken  by  frequent  and  terrible  convulsions.  It  is  even 
related  that  Prochyta  (the  modem  Procida)  was  rent  from  Pithecusa  in  the 
course  of  a  tremendous  ujdieaval,  though  Pliny  derives  ihe  name  Prochyta 
(or  ''  poured  forth  *')  from  the  supposed  lact  of  this  island  having  been 
poured  forth  by  an  emption  from  Ischia.  Far  more  probably,  Prochyta 
was  formed  independently  by  submarine  eruptions,  as  the  volcanic  islands 
near  Santorin  have  been  produced  in  more  recent  tin^s. 

So  fierce  were  the  emptions  from  Pithecusa,  that  several  Cbreek  colonies 
which  attempted  to  settle  on  this  island  were  compelled  to  leave  it.  About 
880  years  before  the  Christian  era,  colonists  under  King  Hiero  of  Syracuse, 
who  had  built  a  iorixeEB  on  Pithecusa,  were  driven  away  by  an  emption. 
Nor  were  eruptions  the  sole  cause  of  danger.  Poisonous  exhalations,  such 
as  are  emitted  by  volcanic  craters  after  emption,  appear  to  have  exhaled, 
at  times,  from  extensive  tracts  on  Pithecusa,  and  thus  to  have  r^idered  the 
island  uninhabitable.  * 

Still  nearer  to  Vesuvius  lay  the  celebrated  Lake  Avemus.  The  name 
Avemus  is  said  to  be  a  cormption  of  the  Greek  word  Aomos,  signifying 
^'wilhout  birds,"  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  the  waters  of  tiie  lake 
destroying  all  birds  which  attempted  to  fiy  over  its  surface.  Doubt  has 
been  thrown  on  the  destmctive  properties  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the 
vapours  ascendipg  from  Avemus.  The  lake  is  now  a  healthy  and  agreeable 
neighbourhood,  frequented,  says  Humboldt,  by  many  kinds  of  birds,  which 
suffer  no  icyury  whatever  even  when  they  skim  the  very  surface  of  the 
water.  Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Avemus  hides  the  outlet  of  an . 
extinct  volcano ;  and  long  after  this  volcano  had  become  inactive,  the  lake 
which  concealed  its  site  **  may  have  deserved  the  appellation  of  *  atri  janua 
Bitis,'  emitting,  perhaps,  gases  as  destmctive  of  animal  life  as  those  sufib- 
eating  vapours  given  out  by  Lake  Quilotoa,  in  Quito,  in  1797,  by  which 
whole  herds  of  cattle  were  killed  on  its  shores,  or  as  those  deleterious 
emanations  which  annihilated  all  the  cattle  in  the  island  of  Lancerote,  one 
of  the  Canaries,  in  1780." 

VHiile  Ischia  was  in  fall  activity,  not  only  was  Vesuvius  quiescent,  but 
even  Etna  seemed  to  be  gradually  expiring,  so  that  Seneca  ranks  this 
volcano  among  the  number  of  nearly  extinguished  craters.  At  a  later 
epoch,  ^lian  asserted  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sinking,  so  that 
seamen  lost  sight  of  the  sunmiit  at  a  less  distance  across  the  seas  than  of 
old.     Yet  within  the  last  two  hundred  years  there  have  been  emptions 
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fi'om  Etna  rivalling,  if  not  surpassing,  in  intensity  the  conTolsions  recorded 
by  ancient  historians. 

We  shall  not  here  attempt  to  show  that  Yesuvios  and  Etna  belong  to 
the  same  volcanic  system,  though  there  is  reason  not  only  for  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  but  for  the  belief  that  all  the  subterranean  forces  whose 
effects  have  been  shown  from  time  to  time  over  the  district  extending  from 
the  Canaries  and  Azores,  across  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  into 
Syria  itself,  belong  to  but  one  great  centre  of  internal  action.  But  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Ischia  and  Vesuvius  are  outlets  from  a  single  source. 

While  Vesuvius  was  dormant,  resigning  for  awhile  its  pretensions  to  be 
the  principal  vent  of  the  great  Neapolitan  volcanic  system,  Ischia,  we  have 
seen,  was  rent  by  frequent  convulsions.  But  the  time  was  approaching 
when  Vesuvius  was  to  resume  its  natural  frmctions,  and  with  all  the  more 
energy  that  they  had  been  for  awhile  suspended. 

In  the  year  68  (after  Christ)  there  occurred  a  violent  convulsion  of  the 
earth  around  Vesuvius,  during  which  much  injury  was  done  to  neighbour- 
ing cities  and  many  lives  were  lost.  From  this  period  shocks  of  earth- 
quake were  felt  from  time  to  time  for  sixteen  years.  These  grew  gradually 
more  and  more  violent,  until  it  began  to  be  evident  that  the  volcanic  fires 
were  about  to  return  to  their  main  vent.  The  obstruction  which  had  so 
long  impeded  the  exit  of  the  confined  matter  was  not  however  readily 
removed,  and  it  was  only  in  August  of  the  year  79,  after  numerous  and 
violent  internal  throes,  that  the  superincumbent  mass  was  at  length  hurled 
forth.  Eocks  and  cinders,  lava,  sand,  and*scori»,  were  propelled  fr^m  the 
crater  and  spread  many  miles  on  every  side  of  Vesuvius. 

We  have  an  interesting  account  of  the  great  eruption  which  followed, 
in  a  letter  from  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  younger  Tacitus.  The  latter 
had  asked  for  an  account  of  the  death  of  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  his  life 
in  his  eagerness  to  obtain  a  near  view  of  the  dreadfrd  phenomenon.  ''  He 
was  at  that  time,"  says  his  nephew,  '^  with  the  fleet  under  his  command 
at  Misenum.  On  the  24th  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  my 
mother  desired  him  to  observe  a  cloud  of  very  extraordinary  size  and 
shape.  He  had  just  returned  fr^m  taking  the  benefit  of  the  sun,  and, 
after  bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  slight  repast,  had  retired 
to  his  study.  He  arose  at  once,  and  went  out  upon  a  height  whence  he 
might  more  distinctly  view  this  strange  phenomenon.  It  was  not  at  this 
distance  discernible  from  what  mountain  the  doud  issued,  but  it  was 
found  afterwards  that  it  came  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a  more  exact 
description  of  its  figure  than  by  comparing  it  to  that  of  a  pine-tree,  for 
it  shot  up  to  great  height  in  the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself 
at  the  top  into  a  sort  of  branches;  occasioned,  I  suppose,  either  by 
a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled  it,  whose  force  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  else  the  cloud  itself,  being  pressed  back  by  its  own 
weight,  expanded  in  this  manner.  The  cloud  appeared  sometimes  bright, 
at  others  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
and  cinders." 
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These  extraordinaiy  appearances  attracted  the  curiosity  of  the  elder 
Plinj.  He  ordered  a  small  vessel  to  be  prepare,  and  started  to  seek 
a  nearer  view  of  the  burning  mountain.  His  nephew  declined  to  accom- 
pany him,  being  engaged  with  his  studies.  As  Pliny  left  the  house  he 
received  a  note  from  a  lady  whose  house,  being  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
was  in  imminent  danger  of  destruction.  He  set  out  accordingly  with  the 
design  of  rendering  her  assistance,  and  also  of  assisting  others,  **  for  the 
villas  stood  extremely  thick  upon  that  lovely  coast."  He  ordered  the 
galleys  to  be  put  to  sea,  and  steered  directly  to  the  point  of  danger,  so 
cool  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  around  <<  as  to  be  able  to  make  and 
dictate  observations  upon  the  motions  and  figures  of  that  dreadful  scene." 
As  he  approached  Vesuvius,  cinders,  pumice-stones,  and  black  fragments 
of  buming.rock,  fell  on  and  around  the  ships.  *'  They  were  in  danger,  too, 
of  running  aground  owing  to  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea ;  vast  fragments, 
also,  rolled  down  from  the  mountain  and  obstructed  all  the  shore."  The 
pilot  advising  retreat,  Pliny  made  the  noble  answer,  <<  Fortune  befriends 
the  brave,"  and  bade  him  press  onwards  to  Stabise.  Here  he  found  his 
friend  Pomponianus  in  great  consternation,  already  prepared  for  embarking 
and  waiting  only  for  a  change  in  the  wind.  Exhorting  Pomponianus 
to  be  of  good  courage,  Pliny  quietly  ordered  baths  to  be  prepared ;  and 
«  having  bathed,  sat  down  to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or  at  least 
(which  is  equally  Jieroic)  with  all  the  appearance  of  it."  Assuring  his 
friend  that  the  flames  which  appeared  in  several  places  were  merely 
burning  villages,  Pliny  presently  retired  to  rest,  and  **  being  pretty  &t," 
says  his  nephew,  *'and  breathing  hard,  those  who  attended  without 
actually  heard  him  snore."  But  it  became  necessary  to  awaken  him,  for 
the  court  which  led  to  his  room  was  now  almost  filled  with  stones  and 
ashes.  He  got  up  and  joined  the  rest  of  the  company,  who  were  consulting 
on  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  house,  now  shf^en  firom  side  to  side  by 
frequent  concussions.  They  decided  on  seeking  the  fields  for  safety,  and 
fastening  pillows  on  their  heads  to  protect  them  firom  fidling  stones,  Uiey 
advanced  in  the  midst  of  an  obscurity  greater  than  that  of  the  darkest 
night, — though  beyond  the  limits  of  the  great  doud  it  was  already  broad 
day.  When  Uiey  reached  the  shore  they  found  the  waves  running  too 
hig|i  to  suffer  Uiem  safely  to  venture  to  put  out  to  sea.  Pliny  **  having 
drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  water,  lay  down  on  a  cloth  that  was 
spread  out  for  him;  but  at  this  moment  the  flames  and  sulphureous 
vapours  dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company  and  obliged  him  to  rise. 
Assisted  by  two  of  his  servants,  he  got  upon  his  feet,  but  instantly  fell 
down  dead ;  sufibcated,  I  suppose,"  says  his  nephew,  **  by  some  gross 
and  noxious  vapour,  for  he  always  had  weak  lungs  and  suffered  firom 
a  dijficulty  of  breathing."  His  body  was  not  found  until  the  third  day 
after  his  death,  when  for  the  first  time  it  was  light  enough  to  search  for 
him.  He  was  found  as  he  had  fi&Uen,  <<and  looking  more  like  a  man 
asleep  than  dead." 

But  even  at  Ifisenum  there  was  danger,  though  Vesuvius  was  distant 
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no  less  than  fourteen  miles.  The  earih  was  shaken  with  repeated  and 
violent  shocks,  "  insomach,"  says  the  younger  Pliny,  "  that  they  threatened 
our  complete  destruction."  "When  morning  oame,  the  light  was  faint  and 
glimmering;  the  buildings  ^Lround  seemed  tottering  to  their  fidl,  and, 
standing  on  the  open  ground,  the  chariots  which  Pliny  had  ordered  were 
so  agiti^  backwards  and  forwards  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  them 
steady,  even  by  supporting  them  with  large  stones.  The  sea  was  rolled 
back  upon  itself^  and  many  marine  animals  were  left  dry  upon  the  shore. 
On  the  side  of  Vesuvius,  a  black  and  ominous  cloud,  bursting  with  sul- 
phureous vapoxurs,  darted  out  long  trains  of  fire,  resembling  flashes  of 
lightning,  but  much  larger.  Presently  the  great  cloud  qn-ead  over 
Misenum  and  the  island  of  Capread.  Ashes  fell  around  the  fugitives. 
On  every  side  **  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men :  some  were  calling  for  their  children,  others 
for  their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands,  and  only  distingniRhiug  each 
other  by  their  voices :  one  was  lamenting  his  own  fate,  anothw  that  of  his 
family ;  some  wished  to  die,  that  they  might  eseape  the  dreadful  fear  of 
death ;  but  the  greater  part  imagined  that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was 
come,  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods  and  the  world  together.*^  At  length 
a  light  appeared,  which  was  not,  however,  the  day,  but  the  forarunner  of 
an  outburst  of  flames.  These  presently  disappeared,  and  again  a  thick 
darkness  spread  over  the  scene.  Ashes  fell  heavily  upon  the  fugitives,  so 
that  they  were  in  dai]^6r  of  being  crushed,  and  buried  in  the  thick  layer 
rapidly  covering  the  whole  country.  Many  hours  passed  before  the 
dreadful  darkness  began  slowly  to  be  dissipated.  "When  at  length  day 
returned,  and  the  sun  even  was  seen  faintly  shining  through  the  over- 
hanging canopy  of  ashes,  *^  every  object  seemed  changed,  being  covered 
over  with  white  ashes  iw  with  a  deep  snow.*' 

It  is  most  remarkable  that  Pliny  makes  no  mention  in  his  letter  of  the 
destiiiction  of  the  two  populous  and  important  cities,  Pompdi  and  Her- 
oulaneum.  We  have  seen  that  at  Stabiss  a  i^ower  of  ashes  fell  so  heavily 
that,  several  days  before  the  end  of  the  eruption,  the  court  leading  to  the 
elder  Pliny's  room  was  beginning  to  be  filled  up.  And  when  the  eruption 
ceased,  StabisB  was  completely  overwhehned.  Far  more  sudden,  however, 
was  the  destruction  of  Pompeii  and  Heroulanenm. 

It  would  seem  that  the  two  cities  were  first  shaken  violently  by  the 
throes  of  the  disturbed  mountain.  The  signs  of  such  a  catastrophe  have 
been  very  commonly  assigned  to  the  earthquake  which  happened  in  68, 
but  it  seems  far  more  likely  that  most  of  them  belong  to  the  days  imme- 
diately preceding  the  great  outburst  in  79.  **  In  Pompeii,"  [says  Sir 
Charles  Lyell,  '^  both  public  and  private  buildmgs  bear  testimony  to  the 
catastrophe.  The  walls  are  rent,  and  in  many  places  traversed  by  fissures 
still  open."  It  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  were  driven  by  these 
anticipatory  throes  to  fly  firom  the  doomed  towns.  For  though  Dion 
Oassins  relates  that  **  two  entire  cities,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  were 
buried  under  showers  of  ashes,  while  aU  the  people  were  sitting  in  the 
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tbeaire,"  yet  ^'  the  examination  of  the  two  cities  enahles  as  to  prove/ '  says 
Sir  Charles,  ^'that  none  of  the  people  were  destroyed  in  the  theatres, 
and,  indeed,  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  did  not  escape 
from  both  cities.  Yet,"  he  adds,  ''  some  Hves  were  lost,  and  there  was 
ample  foundation  for  the  tale  in  all  its  most  essential  particnlars." 

We  may  note  here,  in  passing,  that  the  acooxmt  of  the  eruption  given 
by  Dion  Cassius,  who  wrote  a  century  and  a  half  a^r  the  catastrophe,  is 
sufficient  to  prove  how  terrible  an  impression  had  been,  made  upon  the 
inhabitants  of  Campania,  from  whose  descendants  he  in  all  probability 
obtained  the  materials  of  his  narrative.  He  writes  that,  ^*  during  the 
enq>tion,  a  multitude  of  men  of  superhuman  stature,  resembling  giants, 
appeared,  sometimes  on  the  mountain,  and  sometimes  in  the  environs ; 
that  stones  and  smoke  were  thrown  out,  the  sun  was  hidden,  and  then  the 
giante  seemed  to  rise  i^(ain  while  the  sounds  of  trumpets  were  heard '' — 
with  much  other  matter  of  a  similar  sort. 

In  the  great  eruption  of  79,  Vesuvius  poured  forth  lapilli,  sand, 
cinders,  and  fragments  of  old  lava,  but  no  new  lava  flowed  from  the  crater. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  any  lava-stream  was  ejected  during  the  six  erup- 
tions which  took  place  during  the  following  ten  centuries.  In  l^e  year 
1086,  for  the  first  time,  Yesuvius  was  observed  to  pour  forth  a  stream  of 
molten  lava.  Thirteen  years  later,  another  eruption  took  place;  then 
ninety  years  passed  without  disturbance,  and  after  that  a  long  pause  of 
168  years.  During  this  interval,  however,  the  volcanic  system,  of  which 
Vesuvius  is  the  main  but  not  the  only  vent,  had  be^i  disturbed  twioe. 
For  it  is  related  that  in  1198  the  SolfiEttara  Lake  crater  was  in  eruption ; 
and  in  1802,  Ischia,  dormant  for  at  least  1,400  years,  showed  signs  of 
new  activity.  For  more  than  a  year  earthquakes  had  convulsed  this  island 
from  time  to  time,  and  at  length  the  disturbed  region  was  relieved  by  the 
outburst  of  a  lava  stream  frotn  a  new  vent  on  i^e  south-east  of  Ischia. 
The  lava  stream  flowed  right  down  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  two  miles^ 
For  two  months,  this  dreadful  outburst  continued  to  rage ;  many  houses 
were  destroyed ;  and  although  the  inhabitants  of  Ischia  were  not  com- 
pletely expelled,  as  happened  of  old  with  the  Greek  colonists,  yet  a  partial 
emigration  of  the  inhabitants  took  place. 

The  next  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place  in  1806 ;  and  then,  until 
1681,  there  occurred  only  one  eruption,  and  tiiat  an  unimportant  one,  in 
1500.  '*  It  was  remaiked,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  **  that  throughout 
this  long  interval  of  rest,  Etna  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  activity,  so  as  to 
lend  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the  great  Sicilian  volcano  may  sometimes 
serve  as  a  channel  of  discharge  to  elastic  fluids  and  lava  that  would  other- 
wise rise  to  the  vents  in  Campania." 

Nor  was  the  abnormal  activity  of  Etna  the  only  sign  that  the  quies- 
cence of  Vesuvius  was  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  any  evidence  of  declining 
energy  in  the  volcanic  system.  In  1588  a  new  mountain  was  suddenly 
thrown  up  in  the  Phlegraean  Fields — a  district  including  within  its  bounds 
Pozzuoli,  Lake  Avemus,  and  the  Solfntara.     The  new  mountain  was 
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thrown  up  near  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baiae.  It  is  440  feet  ahove  the 
level  of  the  hay,  and  its  hase  is  ahout  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circmnference. 
The  depth  of  the  crater  is  421  feet,  so  that  its  bottom  is  only  six  yards 
above  the  level  of  the  bay.  The  spot  on  which  the  mountain  was  thrown 
up  was  formerly  occupied  by  Uie  Lucrine  Lake ;  but  Uie  outburst  filled  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  lake,  leaving  only  a  small  and  shallow  pool. 

The  accounts  which  have  reached  us  of  the  formation  of  this  new 
mountain  are  not  without  interest.  Falconi,  who  wrote  in  1588,  writes 
that  several  earthquakes  took  place  during  the  two  years  preceding  the 
outburst,  and  above  twenty  i^ocks  on  the  day  and  night  before  the 
eruption.  ^*  The  eruption  began  on  September  29,  1588.  It  was  on  a 
Sunday,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  night,  when  flames  of  fire  were  seen 
between  the  hot-baths  and  Tripergola.  In  a  short  time  the  ^e  increased 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  burst  open  the  earth  in  this  place,  and  threw  up  a 
quantity  of  ashes  and  pumice-stones,  mixed  with  water,  which  covered  the 
whole  country.  The  next  morning  the  poor  inhabitants  of  Pozzuoli  quitted 
their  habitations  in  terror,  covered  with  the  muddy  and  black  shower, 
which  continued  the  whole  day  in  that  country — ^flying  from  death,  but 
with  death  painted  in  their  countenances.  Some  with  their  children  in 
their  arms,  some  with  sacks  full  of  their  goods ;  others  leading  an  ass, 
loaded  with  their  frightened  fionily,  towards  Naples,  &c.  .  .  .  The  sea  had 
retired  on  the  side  of  Bai®,  abandoning  a  considerable  tract ;  and  the  shore 
appeared  almost  entirely  dry,  from  the  quantity  of  ashes  and  broken 
pumice-stones  thrown  up  by  the  eruption." 

Pietro  Giacomo  di  Toledo  gives  us  some  account  of  the  phenomena 
which  preceded  the  eruption:  ''That  plain  which  lies  between  Lake 
Avemus,  the  Monte  Barbaro,  and  the  sea,  was  raised  a  little,  and  many 
cracks  were  made  in  it,  from  some  of  which  water  issued ;  at  the  same 
time  the  sea  immediately  adjoining  the  plaiA  dried  up  about  two  hundred 
paces,  so  that  the  fish  were  left  on  the  sand  a  prey  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Pozzuoli.  At  last,  on  the  29th  of  September,  about  two  o'clock  in  the 
night,  the  earth  opened  near  the  lake,  and  discovered  a  horrid  mouth, 
from  which  were  vomited  furiously  smoke,  fire,  stones,  and  mud  composed 
of  ashes,  making  at  the  time  of  the  opening  a  noise  like  the  loudest 
Uiunder.  The  stones  which  followed  were  by  the  flames  converted  to 
pumice,  and  some  of  these  were  larger  tJian  an  ox.  The  stones  went  about 
as  high  as  a  cross-bow  will  carry,  and  Uien  fell  down,  sometimes  on  the 
edge,  and  sometimes  into  the  mouth  itself.  The  mud  was  of  the  colour 
of  ashes,  and  at  first  very  liquid,  then  by  degrees  less  so ;  and  in  such 
quantities  that  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  with  the  help  of  the  above- 
mentioned  stones,  a  mountain  was  raised  of  1,000  paces  in  height.  Not 
only  Pozzuoli  and  the  neighbouring  countxy  were  full  of  this  mud,  but  the 
city  of  Naples  also ;  so  that  many  of  its  palaces  were  deflEu^d  by  it.  This- 
eruption  lasted  two  nights  and  two  days  without  intermission,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  force ;  the  third  day  the  eruption  ceased,  and  I  went 
up  with  many  people  to  the  top  of  the  new  hill,  and  saw  down  into  its 
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mouth,  which  was  a  ronnd  cavity  abont  a  qnarter  of  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference, in  the  middle  of  which  the  stones  which  had  fallen  were  boiling 
np  just  as  a  cauldron  of  water  boils  on  the  fire.  The  fourth  day  it  began 
to  throw  up  again,  and  the  seventh  day  much  more,  but  still  with  less 
violence  than  the  first  night.  At  this  time  many  persons  who  were 
on  the  hill  were  knocked  down  by  the  stones  and  killed,  or  smothered 
with  the  smoke." 

And  now,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  whole  district  continued  in  repose. 
Nearly  five  centuries  had  passed  since  there  had  been  any  violent  eruption 
of  Vesuvius  itself;  and  the  crater  seemed  gradually  assuming  the  condition 
of  an  extinct  volcano.  The  interior  of  the  crater  is  described  by  Bracini, 
who  visited  Vesuvius  shortly  before  the  eruption  of  1681,  in  terms  that 
would  have  feirly  represented  its  condition  before  the  eruption  of  79 : — 
**  The  crater  was  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  about  a  thousand  paces 
deep  ;  its  sides  were  covered  with  brushwood,  and  at  the  bottom  there  was 
a  plain  on  which  cattle  grazed.  In  the  woody  parts,  wild  boars  frequently 
harboured.  In  one  part  of  the  plain,  covered  with  ashes,  were  three  small 
pools,  one  filled  with  hot  and  bitter  water,  another  Salter  than  the  sea,  and 
a  third  hot,  but  tasteless."  But  in  December,  1681,  the  mountain  blew 
away  the  covering  of  rock  and  cinders  which  supported  these  woods  and 
pastures.  Seven  streams  of  lava  poured  from  the  crater,  causing  a  fearful 
destruction  of  life  and  property.  Besina,  built  over  the  site  of  Hercula- 
nenm,  was  entirely  consumed  by  a  raging  lava-stream.  Heavy  showers  of 
rain,  generated  by  the  steam  evolved  during  the  eruption,  caused,  in  their 
turn,  an  amount  of  destruction  scarcely  less  important  than  that  resulting 
from  the  lava-streams.  For,  falling  upon  the  cone,  and  sweeping  thence 
large  masses  of  ashes  and  volcanic  dust,  these  showers  produced  destruc- 
tive streams  of  mud,  consistent  enough  to  merit  the  name  of  "  aqueous 
lava  "  commonly  assigned  to  it. 

An  interval  of  thirty-five  years  passed  before  the  next  eruption.  But, 
since  1666,  there  has  been  a  continual  series  of  eruptions,  so  that  the 
mountain  has  scarcely  ever  been  at  rest  for  more  than  ten  years  together. 
Occasionally  there  have  been  two  eruptions  within  a  few  months ;  and  it  is 
well  worthy  of  remark  that,  during  the  three  centuries  which  have  elapsed 
since  the  formation  of  Monte  Nuovo,  there  has  been  no  volcanic  disturbance 
in  any  part  of  the  Neapolitan  volcanic  district  save  in  Vesuvius  alone.  Of 
old,  as  Brieslak  well  remarks,  there  had  been  irregular  disturbances  in 
some  part  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  once  in  every  two  hundred  years  ; — ^the 
eruption  of  Solfittara  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  of  Ischia  in  the  fourteenth, 
and  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  the  sixteenth ;  but  "  the  eighteenth  has  formed 
an  exception  to  the  rule."  It  seems  clear  that  the  constant  series  of 
eruptions  from  Vesuvius  during  the  past  two  hundred  years  has  sufficed  to 
relieve  the  volcanic  district  of  which  Vesuvius  is  the  principal  vent. 

Of  the  eruptions  which  have  disturbed  Vesuvius  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  those  of  1779,  1798,  and  1822,  are  in  some  respects  the  most 
remarkable. 
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Sir  William  ^amiltoQ  has  given  a  veiy  mterissting  aeeooat  of  the 
eroptioii  of  1779.  Passing  oyer  those  points  in  which  this  emption 
resembled  others,  yre  may  note  its  more  remarkable  features.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  says,  that  in  this  eniption  molten  lava  was  thrown  up,  in  magni- 
ficent jets  to  the  height  of  at  least  10,000  feet.  Ua«ses  of  stcmes  and 
scorieB  were  to  be  seen  propelled  along  by  these  laya  jets.  YesnTins 
seemed  to  be  sormoonted  by  an  enormous  column  of  fire.  Some  of  the 
jets  were  directed  by  the  wind  towards  Ott^'ano  ;  others  fell  on  the  cone 
of  Yesuvius,  on  the  onter  eircolar  mountain  Sonuna,  and  on  the  yaUey 
between.  Fallings  still  red-hot  ^d  liquid,  they  coyered  a  district  more 
than  two  miles  and  a  half  wide  with  a  mass  of  fire.  The  whob  spaoe 
above  this  district,  to  the  height  of  10,000  feet,  wa«f  filled  also  with  the 
rising  and  &lling  laya  streams ;  so  that  there  was  epntinually  preset  a 
body  of  fire  covering  the  extensive  spase  we  have  mentioned,  and  extending 
nearly  two  miles  high.  The  heafi  of  this  enormous  fire-cohunn  waa  dis- 
tinctly perceptible  at  a  distance  of  at  lesfit  six  miles  on  ^very  side. 

The  eruption  of  1793  presented  a  different  aspect.  Dr.  Clarke  tells 
us  that  miUions  of  red-hot  stones  were  propelled  into  the  air  to  at  least 
half  the  height  of  the  cone  itself ;  then  turning,  they  fell  all  around  in  noble 
curves.  They  eovered  nearly  half  the  cone  of  Yesuvius  with  fire.  Huge 
masses  of  white  smoke  were  vomited  forth  by  the  disturbed  mountain,  and 
formed  themselves,  at  a  height  of  rn^ny  thousands  of  feet  above  the  crater, 
into  a  huge,  ever-moving  canopy,  through  which,  from  time  to  time,  were 
hurled  pitch-black  jets  of  volcanie  dust,  and  dense  vapoqrs,  mixed  with 
cascades  of  red-hot  rocks  and  scoria^.  The  rain  which  fell  from  the  cloud- 
canopy  was  scalding  hot. 

Dr.  Clarke  was  able  to  compare  the  4i^ei^t  appearances  presented 
by  the  lava  when  it  burst  from  the  veiy  month  of  the  crater,  and  lower 
down,  when  it  had  approached  the  plain.  As  it  rushed  forth  from  its 
imprisonment,  it  streamed  a  liquid^  white,  and  brilliantly  pure  river,  which 
burned  for  itself  a  smooth  channel  through  a  great  arched  chasm  in  the 
side  of  the  mountain.  It  flowed  with  the  clearness  of  **  honey  in  regular 
channels,  cut  finer  than  art  can  imitate,  and  glowing  with  all  the  splendour 
of  the  sun.  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  conceived,''  adds  Dr.  Clarke, 
**  that  stones  thrown  upon  a  current  of  lava  would  produce  no  imj^ression. 
I  was  soon  convinced  of  the  contrary.  Light  bodies,  indeed,  of  five,  ten, 
and  fifteen  pounds'  weight,  made  little  or  no  impression*  even  at  the 
source ;  but  bodies  of  sixfy,  seventy,  and  eighty  pounds  were  seen  to 
form  a  kind  of  bed  on  tiie  surface  of  the  lava,  and  float  away  with  it.  A 
stone  of  three  hundredweight,  that  had  been  thrown  out  by  the  crater,  lay 
near  the  source  of  the  current  of  lava.  I  raised  it  up  on  one  end,  and 
then  let  it  fall  in  upon  the  liquid  lava,  when  it  gradually  sank  beneath  the 
surface  and  disappeared.  If  I  wished  to  describe  the  manner,  in  which 
it  acted  upon  the  lava,  I  should  say  that  it  was  like  a  loaf  of  bread  thrown 
into  a  bowl  of  very  thick  honey,  which  gradually  involves  itself  in  the 
heavy  liquid,  and  then  slowly  sinks  to  the  bottom." 
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Bat,  as  j»l^  l^ya  ^wed  iqvm  tl^e  j^on^tain  slopes,  it  lost  it^  brilli^t 
wbiteaess  i  a  crust  b^gai^  to  {qrm  upon  ih^  snrfaoe  of  the  ^till  molten  lava, 
^id  this  croBt  bro]£0  mto  innuipLerable  fr^gment9  of  porous  matter,  called 
fiQQps^,  Un4^rueath  this  cmst — across  which  Pr.  Cl^ke  and  his  companions 
were  able  to  pass  without  other  iojury  than  the  singeing  of  their  boots — 
th^  liquid  lava  ptill  coptinued  to  force  its  way  onwajrd  and  downward  past 
ftU  obstacles.  On  its  arrival  at  the  bottom  of  the  mpuntain,  say^  Dr.  Clarke, 
'*  the  whole  cwrent,"  encnmbe|:ed  with  huge  masses  of  spori^^  ''resembled 
nothing  so  much  ^  »  hieap  of  nnco;^i|Bctpd  cin^jers  froip  ap  ^on-foundry/' 
"rplling  dowly  itfong,"  he  pays  i^  auother  pl^pe,  **au4  frUiug  wfth  a 
rattlipg  uois^  oyer  one  ai^tber.'' 

Afte^  the  ^iruption  4escribed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  ^  great  crater  gradually 
filled  up.  L^ya  boila4  up  from  jbalow,  ^M  small  platers,  which  &r?ued 
them^lyes  oyer  tl^e  })ottom  and  sides  of  the  great  one,  poured  fo^th  lava 
loaded  with  ^coris.  Thi^,  up  to  October  1822,  there  was  to  be  pei^n,  in 
p}^ci9  of  a  regular  crate^fornji  opening,  a  rough  ^d  uneyen  pur&ce,  scored 
by  huge  fissures,  whence  yapour  was  continually  being  poured,  so  ^  to 
ibrm  clondp  aboyp  the  ^d-^^^  ^^^P  of  ruins,  ^ut  the  g^eat  eruption  of 
1822  not  Qply  flnng  forth  all  the  m^«s  which  had  ^caij^nlat^d  within  ^e 
iqratdry  but  who)ly  dianged  the  appe^jance  of  the  cone.  Au  immpusft 
abypu  was  fonxxed  three-quarters  of  a  mil^  acrosfi,  and  eluding  2,000 
feet  downwi^ds  into  th^  yery  heart  qf  Yesuyiu9.  H^  t^e  lips  of  thp 
m^ie^  r^uuuned  upch^ged,  indeed,  thp  dep|t)i  of  this  great  golf  wpuld 
bare  been  fyjc  grisatidr.  Sut  po  ter^ifi^  w^  the  force  of  th^  ^zplosiou  tbjat 
tbe  whple  Qf  the  upper  pairt  of  the  cona  was  carried  cL^au  ^way,  i^  the 
mountain  reduced  in  height  by  nearly  a  full  fifth  of  its  original  dimenaions. 
From  the  time  of  its  formation  the  chasm  gradually  filled  up ;  so  that, 
when  Mr.  Scrope  saw  it  soon  after  the  eruption,  its  depth  was  reduced  by 
more  than  1,000  feet. 

Of  late,  YesuTius  has  been  as  busy  as  ever.  In  1838  and  1884  there 
were  eruptions ;  and  it  is  but  twelve  years  since  a  great  outburst  took 
place.  Then,  for  three  weeks  together,  lava  streamed  down  the  mountain 
slopes.  A  river  of  molten  lava  swept  away  the  village  of  Cercolo,  and  ran 
nearly  to  the  sea  at  Ponte  Maddaloni.  There  were  then  formed  ten  small 
craters  within  the  great  one.  But  these  have  now  united,  and  pressure 
from  beneath  has  formed  a  vast  cone  where  they  had  been.  The  cone  has 
risen  above  the  rim  of  the  crater,  and,  as  we  write,  torrents  of  lava  are 
being  poured  forth.  At  first  the  lava  formed  a  lake  of  fire,  but  the 
seething  mass  found  an  outlet,  and  poured  in  a  wide  stream  towards 
Ottajano.  Masses  of  red-hot  stone  and  rock  are  hurled  forth,  and  a  vast 
canopy  of  white  vapour  hangs  over  Vesuvius,  forming  at  night,  when 
illuminated  by  the  raging  mass  below,  a  gloiy  of  resplendent  flame  around 
the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  the  neighbourhood  of  so  dangerous  a  moun- 
tain should  be  inhabited  by  races  free  to  choose  more  peaceful  districts. 
Yet,  though  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  StabisB  lie  buried  beneath  the 
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lava  and  ashes  thrown  forth  by  Yesuvius,  Fortici  and  Besina,  Torre  del 
Greco  and  Torre  dell'  Annnnziata  have  taken  their  place ;  and  a  large 
population,  cheerful  and  prosperous,  flourish  around  the  disturbed  moun- 
tain, and  oyer  the  district  of  which  it  is  the  somewhat  untrustworthy 
safety-Talve. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  well  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell  that,  **  the 
general  tendency  of  subterranean  movements,  when  their  effects  are 
considered  for  a  sufficient  lapse  of  ages,  is  eminently  beneficial,  and  that 
they  constitute  an  essential  part  of  that  mechanism  by  which  the  integrity 
of  the  habitable  sur&ce  is  preserved.  V^y  the  working  of  this  same 
machinery  should  be  attended  with  so  much  evil,  is  a  mystery  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  philosophy,  and  must  probably  remain  so  until  we  are 
permitted  to  investigate,  not  our  planet  alone  and  its  inhabitants,  but 
other  parts  of  the  moral  and  material  universe  with  which  they  may  be 
connected.  Could  our  survey  embrace  other  worlds  and  the  events,  not 
of  a  few  centuries  only,  but  of  periods  as  indefinite  as  those  with  which 
geology  renders  us  familiar,  some  apparent  contradictions  might  bo 
reconciled,  and  some  difficulties  would  doubtless  be  cleared  up.  But 
even  then,  as  our  capacities  are  finite,  while  the  scheme  of  the  universe 
may  be  infinite,  both  in  time  and  space,  it  is  presumptuous  to  suppose 
that  all  source  of  doubt  and  perplexity  would  ever  be  removed.  On  the 
contrary,  they  might,  perhaps,  go  on  augmenting  in  number,  although 
our  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  nature  should  increase  at  the 
same  time  ;  for  it  has  been  justly  said  "  (by  Sir  Humphry  Davy)  **  that 
the  greater  the  circle  of  light,  the  greater  the  boundary  of  darkness  by 
which  it  is  surrounded.*' 
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AcGORDiNa  to  the  high  authority  of  Charles  Lamh,  it  has  sometimes 
happened  **  that  from  no  inferior  merit  in  the  rest,  hut  from  some  superior 
good  fortune  in  the  choice  of  a  suhject,  some  single  work  *'  (of  a  particular 
author* s)  **  shall  have  been  suffered  to  eclipse,  and  cast  into  the  shade,  the 
deserts  of  its  less  fortunate  brethren."  And  after  quoting  the  case  of 
Bunyan*s  Holy  War  as  compared  with  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  he  adds 
that,  "  in  no  instance  has  this  excluding  partiality  been  exerted  with  more 
unfidmess  than  against  what  may  be  termed  the  secondary  novels  or 
romances  of  De  Foe.'*  He  proceeds  to  declare  that  there  are  at  least 
four  other  fictitious  narratives  by  the  same  writer, — Roxana,  Singleton,  Moll 
Flanders,  and  Colonel  Jack, — which  possess  an  interest  not  inferior  to 
Bobin^on  Crusoe, — ''  except  what  results  from  a  less  felicitous  choice  of 
situation."  Granting  most  unreservedly  that  the  same  hand  is  perceptible 
in  the  minor  novels  as  in  Robinson  Cinisoe,  and  that  they  bear  at  every  page 
the  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  De  Foe's  workmanship,  we  venture  to 
doubt  the  "  partiality  "  and  the  **  unfairness  "  of  preferring  to  them  their 
more  popular  rival.  The  instinctive  judgment  of  the  world  is  not  really 
biassed  by  anything  except  the  intrinsic  power  exerted  by  a  book  over  its 
sympathies ;  and  as  in  the  long  run  it  has  honoured  Robinson  Crusoe,  in 
spite  of  the  critics,  and  has  comparatively  neglected  Roxana  and  the  com- 
panion stories,  there  is  probably  some  good  cause  for  the  distinction.  The 
apparent  injustice  to  books  resembles  what  we  often  see  in  the  case  of  men. 
A.  B.  becomes  Lord  Chancellor,  whilst  C.  D.  remains  for  years  a  briefless 
barrister ;  and  yet  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  tell  but  tiiat  C.  D.  is  the 
abler  man  of  the  two.  Perhaps  he  was  wanting  in  some  one  of  the  less 
conspicuous  elements  that  are  essential  to  a  successful  career ; — ^he  said, 
**  Open,  wheat  ?  "  instead  of  "  Open,  sesame  I  "  and  the  barriers  remained" 
unaffected  by  his  magic.  The  ordinary  metaphor  about  the  round  pegs 
and  the  square  holes  requires  to  be  supplemented.  For  a  second-rate 
success  it  is  enough  to  fix  a  round  peg,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  into,  a 
round  hole  of  about  the  right  size  ;  but  for  one  of  those  successes  which 
make  a  man  fieunous  at  a  blow,  you  have  to  find  a  queer-shaped  peg  to 
match  some  strangely  polygonal  hole  to  a  nicety.  If  the  least  comer 
runs  out  at  a  wrong  angle  tiie  peg  refrises  to  enter  the  hole,  or  as  we  might 
rather  say,  the  key  reftuses  to  enter  the  lock,  and  the  gates  of  glory  remain 
obstinately  closed.  Now  it  may  be  that  the  felicitous  choice  of  situation 
to  which  Lamb  refers  gave  just  the  turn  which  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock  ; 
and  it  is  little  use  to  plead  that  Roxana,  Colonel  Jack,  and  others  might 
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have  done  the  same  trick  if  only  they  had  received  a  little  filing,  or  some 
slight  change  in  shape :  a  shoemaker  might  as  well  argue  that  if  you  had 
only  one  toe  less  his  shoes  wouldn't  pinch  you. 

To  leave  the  unsatisfactory  ground  of  metaphor,  we  may  find  out,  on 
examination,  that  De  Foe  had  discovered  in  Robimon  Crusoe  precisely  the 
field  in  which  his  talents  could  he  most  efiectually  apphed ;  and  that  a 
veiy  slight  alteration  in  the  suhject-nuttter  might  change  the  merit  of  his 
work  to  a  disproportionate  extent.  The  more  special  the  idiosyncrasy 
upon  which  a  man's  literary  success  id  founded,  the  greater,  of  course, 
the  probability  that  a  small  change  will  disconcert  him.  A  man  who  can 
only  perform  upon  the  drum  wiU  have  io  wait  for  certain  combinations  of 
other  instruments  before  his  special  talent  can  be  turned  to  account. 
Now,  the  talent  in  which  De  Foe  surpasses  all  other  writers  is  just  one  of 
those  peculiar  gifts  which  must  wait  for  a  favourable  chance.  VHieu  a 
gentleman,  in  a  fairy  stoty,  has  a  power  of  seeing  a  hundred  miled,  or 
covering  seven  leagues  at  a  stride,  we  know  that  ah  opportunity  will 
speedily  occur  for  putting  his  flaculties  to  use.  But  the  gentleman  with 
the  seven-leagued  boots  is  useless  when  the  occasion  offers  itself  for 
telescopic  vision,  and  the  eyes  are  good  for  nothing  without  the  power  of 
locomotion.  To  De  Foe,  if  we  may  imitate  the  language  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  was  given  a  tongue  to  which  no  one  could  listen  without  believing 
every  word  that  he  uttered — a  qualification,  by  the  way,  which  would 
serve  its  owner  far  more  efiectually  in  this  commonplace  world  than 
swords  of  sharpness  or  cloaks  of  darkness,  or  other  fitiry  paraphernalia. 
Iti  other  words,  he  had  the  most  marvellous  power  ever  known  df  giving 
verisimihtude  to  his  fictions ;  or,  in  other  words  again,  he  had  the  most 
amazing  talent  on  record  for  telling  lies.  We  have  all  read  how  the  History 
of  the  Plaffue,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,  and  even,  it  is  said,  Uobimoh 
Crusoe,  have  succeeded  in  passing  themselves  off  for  veritable  narratives. 
A  more  curious  case  is  that  of  the  Memoirs  of  Captain  Carleton,  which 
Dr.  Johnson  accepted  as  genuine,  but  which  has  always  passed  for  De  Foe's. 
Lord  Stanhope,  however,  in  a  note  to  his  War  of  tlie  Succession  in 
Spain,  declares  his  belief  in  its  authenticity,  principally,  it  seems,  on 
the  ground  of  a  discovery  that  a  Captain  Carleton  was  really  taken  prisoner, 
as  is  related  in  the  memoirs,  at  the  siege  of  Denia,  in  Spain.  It  is 
still,  however,  possible,  as  the  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  suggest, 
that  De  Foe  made  use  of  the  real  Captain  Carleton's  papers  as  a  founda- 
tion, or  even  as  the  substance  of  his  narrative.  In  any  case,  it  is  as 
characteristic  that  a  genuine  narrative  should  be  attributed  to  De  Foe,  as 
that  De  Foe's  narrative  should  be  taken  as  genuine.  We  may  add  an 
odd  testimony  to  De  Foe's  powers  as  a  liar  (a  word  for  which  there  is, 
unfortunately,  no  equivalent  that  does  hot  imply  some  blame)  of  later 
occurrence.  Mr.  M'Queen,  quoted  in  Captain  Burton's  Nile  Basin,  names 
Captain  Singleton  as  a  genuine  account  of  travels  in  Central  Afiica,  and 
seriously  mentions  De  Foe's  imaginary  pirate  as  "  a  claimant  for  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  the  sources  of  the  White  Nile.** 
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Some  of  the  literkrf  artifi<sefl  to  whieh  De  I*oe  owed  Iiis  power  of 
prodaoing  this  illasion  are  soffieientlj  plain.  Of  all  the  fioUobs  which  he 
succeeded  in  pahning  off  for  truths,  none  is  more  instruetite  than  that 
admirable  ghost,  Mrs.  Yeal.  It  is^  as  it  were,  a  hand-specimen,  in  which 
we  may  study  his  modus  operandi  on  a  oontenient  scale.  Like  the  sonnets 
of  some  great  poets,  it  contains  in  a  fow  lines  all  the  essential  pecu- 
liarities of  his  art,  and  an  admirable  eotnmentaty  has  been  appended  to  it 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  first  detice  which  strikes  us  is  his  ingenious  plan 
fat  inanu&eturing  corrolfdratiye  evidenoe^  The  ghost  appears  to  Mrs.  Bar- 
grave.  The  story  of  the  apparition  is  told  by  a  <<  very  sober  and  under- 
standing gentlewoman^  who  lites  within  a  few  doors  of  Mrs.  BargraTe ;  '* 
and  the  character  of  this  sober  gentlewoman  Is  supported  by  the  testimony 
of  a  justice  of  peace  at  Maidstone^  '<  a  tery  intelligent  person."  This 
elaborate  chain  of  eyidence  is  intended  to  divert  our  attention  from  the 
obvious  circumstance  that  the  Whole  story  rests  upon  the  authority  of  the 
anonymous  person  who  tells  us  of  the  sober  gentlewoman,  who  supportiS 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  intelligent  justice.  Simple  as  the 
artifice  appears,  it  is  one  which  is  constantly  used  in  supernatural  stories 
of  the  present  day.  One  of  the  commonest  of  those  improving  legends 
tells  how  a  ghost  appeared  to  two  officers  in  Canada,  and  how,  subse- 
quently, one  of  the  officers  met  the  ghost's  twin  brother  in  London,  and 
straightway  exclaimed,  *'Tou  are  the  person  T^ho  appeared  td  me  in 
Canada !  "  Many  people  are  diverted  from  the  weak  part  of  the  story  by 
this  ingenious  confirmation,  and,  in  their  surprise  at  the  Coherence  of  the 
narrative,  forget  that  the  narrative  itself  rests  upon  entirely  anonymous 
evidence.  A  chain  is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link ;  but  if  you  thoW 
how  admirably  the  last  few  are  united  together,  half  the  world  will  forget  to 
test  the  security  of  the  equally  essential  part^  which  are  kept  out  of  sight. 
De  Foe  generally  repeats  a  similar  trick  in  the  prefaces  of  his  fictions. 
"  *Tis  certain,"  he  says,  in  the  Memoir^  of  a  Cavalier^  "  no  man  Could 
have  given  a  description  of  his  retreat  from  Marston  Moor  to  Bochdale, 
and  thence  over  the  moots  to  the  North,  in  so  apt  and  proper  terms,  unless 
he  had  really  travelled  over  the  ground  he  describes,"  which,  indeed,  ifl 
quite  true,  but  by  no  means  proves  that  the  journey  was  made  by  a  fhgitive 
from  tiiat  particular  battle.  He  separates  himself  more  ostentatiously 
from  the  supposititious  author  bjr  praising  his  admirable  manner  of  relating 
the  memoirs,  and  the  "  wonderfrd  variety  of  incidents  with  which  they  are 
beautified;"  and,  with  admirable  impudence,  assures  us  that  they  are 
written  in  so  soldierly  a  style,  that  it  '*  seems  impossible  any  but  the  very 
person  who  was  present  in  every  action  here  related  was  the  relater  of 
them."  In  the  preface  to  Boxana,  he  acts,  with  equal  spirit,  the  character 
of  an  impartial  person,  giving  us  the  evidence  on  which  he  is  himself  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  the  story,  as  though  he  Would,  of  all  things,  refrain 
from  pushing  us  uniairly  for  our  belief.  The  writer,  he  says,  took  the 
story  from  the  lady's  own  mouth ;  he  was,  of  course,  obHged  to  disguise 
names  and  places  5  but  was  himself  *'  particularly  acquainted  With  this 
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lady^s  first  hnsband,  the  brewer,  and  with  his  father,  and  albO  with  his 
bad  circmnstances,  and  knows  that  first  part  of  the  story/'  The  rest  we 
mast,  of  coarse,  take  upon  the  lady's  own  evidence,  but  less  anwillingly 
as  the  first  is  thus  corroborated.  We  cannot  ventare  to  suggest  to  so 
calm  a  witness  that  he  has  invented  both  the  lady  and  the  writer  of  her 
history ;  and,  in  short,  that  when  he  says  that  A.  says  that  B.  says  some- 
thing, it  is,  after  all,  merely  the  anonymous  «  he  "  who  is  speaking.  In 
giving  us  his  authority  for  Moll  Flanders,  he  ventures  upon  the  more 
refined  art  of  throwing  a  Httle  discredit  upon  the  narrator's  veraciiy.  8he 
professes  to  have  abandoned  her  evil  ways,  but,  as  he  tells  us  with  a  kind 
of  aside,  and  as  it  were  cautioning  us  against  over-incredulity,  '<  it  seems  '* 
(a  phrase  itself  suggesting  the  impartial  looker-on)  that  in  her  old  age 
**  she  was  not  so  extraordinary  a  penitent  as  she  was  at  first ;  it  seems 
only  "  (for,  after  all,  you  mustn't  make  too  much  of  my  insinuations) 
**  that  indeed  she  always  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  her  former  life."  So 
we  are  left  in  a  qualified  state  of  confidence,  as  if  we  had  been  talking 
about  one  of  his  patients  with  the  wary  director  of  a  reformatory. 

This  last  touch,  which  is  one  of  Be  Foe's  favourite  expedients,  is  most 
fully  exemplified  in  the  story  of  Mrs.  Veal.  The  author  afiects  to  take  us 
into  his  confidence,  to  make  us  privy  to  the  pros  and  cons  in  regard  to  the 
veracity  of  his  own  characters,  till  we  are  quite  disarmed.  The  sober 
gentlewoman  vouches  for  Mrs.  Bargrave ;  but  Mrs.  Bargrave  is  by  no 
means  allowed  to  have  it  all  her  own  way.  One  of  the  ghost's  communi- 
cations related  to  the  disposal  of  a  certain  sum  of  lOL  a  year,  of  which 
Mrs.  Bargrave,  according  to  her  own  account,  could  have  known  nothing, 
except  by  this  supernatural  intervention.  Mrs.  Veal's  £riends,  however, 
tried  to  throw  doubt  upon  the  story  of  her  appearance,  considering  that  it 
was  in  some  way  disreputable  for  a  decent  woman  to  go  abroad  after  her 
death.  One  of  them,  therefore,  declared  that  Mrs.  Bargrave  was  a  har, 
and  that  she  had,  in  feict,  known  of  the  101.  beforehand.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  person  who  thus  attacked  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  himself  the 
<' reputation  of  a  notorious  liar."  Mr.  Yeal,  the  ghost's  brother,  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  make  such  gross  imputations.  He  confined 
himself  to  the  more  moderate  assertion  that  Mrs.  Bargrave  had  been 
crazed  by  a  bad  husband.  He  maintained  that  the  story  must  be  a 
mistake,  because,  just  before  her  death,  his  sister  had  declared  that  she 
had  nothing  to  dispose  of.  This  statement,  however,  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  ghost's  remarks  about  the  lOZ.,  because  she  obviously  mentioned 
such  a  trifle  merely  by  way  of  a  token  of  the  reality  of  her  appearance. 
Mr.  Yeal,  indeed,  makes  rather  a  better  point  by  stating  that  a  certain 
purse  of  gold  mentioned  by  the  ghost  was  found,  not  in  the  cabinet  where 
she  told  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  she  had  placed  it,  but  in  a  comb-bbx.  Yet, 
again,  Mr.  Yeal's  statement  is  here  rather  suspicious,  for  it  is  known  that 
Mrs.  Yeal  was  very  particular  about  her  cabinet,  and  would  not  have  let 
her  gold  out  of  it.  We  are  left  in  some  doubts  by  this  conflict  of  evidence, 
although  the  obvious  desire  of  Mr.  Yeal  to  throw  discredit  on  the  story  of 
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his  sister's  appearance  rather  inclines  ns  to  believe  in  Mrs.  Bargrave's 
story,  who  could  have  had  no  conceivable  motive  for  inventing  such  a 
fiction.  The  argument  is  finally  clenched  by  a  decisive  coincidence.  The 
ghost  wears  a  silk  dress.  In  the  course  of  a  long  conversation,  she 
incidentally  mentioned  to  Mrs.  Bargrave  that  this  was  a  scoured  silk, 
newly  made  up.  When  Mrs.  Bargrave  reported  this  remarkable  circum- 
stance to  a  certain  Mrs.  Wilson,  **  You  have  certainly  seen  her,*'  exclaimed 
that  lady,  **  for  none  knew  but  Mrs.  Yeal  and  myself  that  the  gown  had 
been  scoured."  To  this  crushing  piece  of  evidence,  it  seems  that  neither 
Mr.  Yeal  nor  the  notorious  liar  could  invent  any  sufficient  reply. 

One  can  almost  fancy  De  Foe  chuckling  as  he  concocted  the  refine- 
ments of  this  most  marvellous  narrative.  The  whole  artifice,  so  far  as  we 
have  traced  it  hitherto,  is,  indeed,  of  a  simple  kind.  Lord  Sunderland, 
according  toMacaulay,  once  ingeniously  defended  himself  against  a  charge 
of  treacheiy,  by  asldng  whether  it  was  possible  that  any  man  should  be 
so  base  as  to  do  that  which  he  was,  in  fact,  in  the  constant  habit  of 
doing.  De  Foe  asks  us  in  substance,  Is  it  conceivable  that  any  man 
should  tell  stories  so  elaborate,  so  complex,  with  so  many  unnecessary 
details,  with  so  many  inclinations  of  evidence  this  way  and  that,  unless 
the  stories  were  true  ?  We  instinctively  answer,  that  it  is,  in  fact,  in- 
conceivable ;  and,  even  apart  from  any  such  refinements  as  we  have  noticed, 
the  circumstantiality  of  the  stories  is  quite  sufficient  to  catch  an  unwary 
critic.  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  easy  to  tell  a  story  which  shall  be  mistaken 
for  a  bond  fide  narrative,  if  only  we  are  indifibrent  to  such  considerations 
as  making  it  interesting  or  artistically  satisfactory.  We  may  pledge  our 
words  that  the  following  narrative  is  false  from  beginning  to  end ;  and 
yet,  if  any  of  our  readers  read  it  in  a  newspaper,  or  heard  it  told  viva 
voce,  they  would  probably  receive  it  without  hesitation  :  <<  On  the  8th  of 
January  last  we  were  walking  down  the  Strand.  Just  before  us  was  an 
old  woman,  in  a  red  shawl,  and  with  a  large  umbrella.  We  had  not  time 
to  remark  the  other  details  of  her  dress.  Just  as  she  stepped  upon  the 
crossing  where  Craven  Street  joins  the  Strand,  a  hansom  cab,  driven  by  a 
man  with  large  black  whiskers,  whose  number  began  with  the  figures  11 8, 
came  up  Craven  Street  at  a  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  not  observing 

the  old  woman "  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  continue  the  narrative.     It 

is  a  curious  and  interesting  experiment,  from  which,  on  moral  grounds, 
we  must,  of  course,  dissuade  our  readers,  to  try  what  may  be  called  the 
force  of  conviction  which  belongs  to  bare  assertion.  Tell  a  large  company 
that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  has  landed  with  100,000  men  at  Dover ;  or 
that  a  heavy  dining-room  table  has  risen  into  the  air  without  being 
touched,  and  rapped  out  a  lively  tune  against  the  chandelier,  and  the  odds 
are  that  half  of  them  will  believe  you.  Indeed,  so  simple  are  mankind, 
in  spite  of  many  newspapers,  that  most  people  will  take  a  thing  as  gospel 
truth,  simply  on  the  score  of  having  read  it  in  print.  We  cannot,  then, 
take  the  mere  fact  of  producing  a  truthful  narrative  as,  of  itself,  very 
remarkable  ;  if  the  story  is  not  too  obviously  moulded  so  as  to  produce  a 
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giton  redult,  or  is  enforced  vdtii  a  sufficient  number  of  irrelerant  details, 
tiie  feat,  such  as  it  is,  may  be  pretty  certainly  performed.  Sometimes, 
indeed,  Be  f'oe  seems  i6  oyerreach  himself.  Colonel  Jack,  at  the  end  of 
a  long  careet,  tells  ud  how  one  of  hid  boyish  companiohs  stole  certain 
articles  at  a  fiiir,  and  gives  us  the  list,  of  which  this  is  a  part : — **  0thly,  a 
silver  box.  With  7«.  in  small  silver ;  6,  a  pocket-handkerchief;  7,  another ; 
8,  a  jointed  baby,  and  a  little  looking-glass."  The  affectation  of  extreme 
precision,  especially  in  the  charming  item  **  another,**  destroys  the  per- 
spective of  the  Story.  We  are  listeniilg  to  a  contemporary,  not  to  an  old 
man  giving  US  his  fading  recollections  of  a  disreputable  diildhood. 

The  peculiar  merit,  then,  of  De  Foe  must  be  sought  in  something  inore 
than  the  circumstantial  nature  of  his  lying,  or  even  the  ingenious  artifices 
by  which  he  contrives  to  corroborate  his  own  narrative.  These,  indeed, 
show  the  pleasure  which  he  took  in  simulatitig  truth ;  and  he  may  veiy 
probably  hajtre  attached  undue  importance  to  this  talent  in  the  inflEUicy  of 
novel- writing,  as  in  the  infancy  of  painting  it  was  held  fbt  the  greatest  of 
triumphs  when  birds  came  and  pecked  at  thd  grapes  in  a  pictute.  That 
this  power  rested  upon  something  taore  than  a  bit  of  literary  trickery, 
may  be  inferred  from  De  Foe's  &te  in  another  department  of  authorship. 
Of  his  remarkable  political  writings,  this  is  not  the  place  to  speak,  although 
it  might  be  interesting  to  trace  in  them  somci  of  the  same  qualities, 
especially  the  strong  vemaculat  isiyle,  running  at  times  into  diffuseness 
and  over-asseveration.  Which  is  so  conspicuous  In  his  hovels.  It  sedms, 
however,  to  be  a  mor6  special  indicatioh  of  his  peculiar  cast  of  talent,  that 
he  twice  got  into  trouble  for  a  device  exactly  analogous  to  that  which  he 
afterwards  practised  in  fiction.  On  both  occasions  he  Was  punished  fot 
assuming  a  character  for  purposed  of  inystification.  In  the  latest  instance, 
it  is  seen,  the  pamphlet  called  What  if  ths  Pretender  Comes  f  was  Written 
in  such  obvious  irony,  that  the  mistake  of  his  intentions  must  have  beeii 
wilful.  The  other,  and  better  known  performance,  Th9  Shortest  Way  toith 
the  DUsmters,  seems  really  to  have  imposed  upon  his  readers.  The  case 
is  much  as  if  Mr.  Bright  should  have  been  prosecuted,  first,  for  having 
assumed  the  character  of  a  follower  of  Dr.  Pusey,  ahd  secondly,  for  having 
assumed  that  of  a  supporter  of  Lord  Derby ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  he 
had,  in  the  first  case  at  least,  put  on  the  mask  so  successfully  that  the 
genuine  High  Churchmen  were  fkirly  taken  in,  and  were  only  roused 
from  their  delusion  by  discovering  the  fbarful  scrape  into  which  their  fklse 
guide  had  led  them.  It  is  difficult  iu  these  days  of  toleration  to  imagine 
that  any  one  can  have  taken  the  Violent  suggestions  of  the  Shortest  Way 
as  put  forward  seriously.  To  those  who  might  say  that  persecuting  the 
Dissenters  was  cruel,  says  De  Foe,  *^  I  answer,  'tis  cruelty  to  kill  a  snake 
or  a  toad  in  cold  blood,  but  the  poison  of  their  nature  makes  it  a  charity 
to  our  neighbours  to  destroy  tiiose  creatures,  not  for  any  personal  injury 
received,  but  for  prevention.  .  .  .  Serpents,  toads,  and  vipers,  &c., 
are  noxious  to  the  body,  and  poison  the  sensitive  lifb :  these  poison  the  soul, 
corrupt  our  posterity,  ensnare  our  children,  destroy  the  Vital  of  our  happiness. 
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onr  ftitare  fdlicitj,  and  contaminate  the  whole  mass."  And  he  eonclndes, 
"  Alas,  the  Church  of  England  1  What  with  popery  on  the  one  hand, 
and  schismatics  on  the  other,  how  has  she  heen  Crucified  between  two 
thieyes  !  Now  let  us  crucify  the  thieves  I  Let  her  foundations  be  established 
upon  the  destruction  of  her  enemies  i  the  doors  of  mercy  being  always 
open  to  the  returning  part  of  iile  deluded  people ;  let  the  obstinate  be 
ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  1  **  It  giyes  a  pleasant  impression  of  the  spirit  Of 
the  times,  to  temeinber  that  this  could  be  taken  for  a  genuine  utterance  of 
orthodoiy  :  that  De  Foe  was  imprisoned  and  pilloried^  and  had  to  write  a 
serious  protestation  that  it  Was  only  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose 
the  no^juring  party  by  putting  their  secret  wii^es  into  plain  En^ish. 
"  *Tis  hard,**  he  says^  "that  this  should  not  be  peroeited  by  all  the  town ; 
that  not  one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dissenter/*  It  certainly 
was  very  hard  \  but  a  perusal  of  the  whole  pamphlet  may  make  it  a  degree 
more  intelligible.  De  Foe's  irony  is  not  so  keen  or  yiyacious  as  the  irony 
of  Bwift :  The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters  does  not  sparkle  with 
such  brilliant  hits  aSj  for  example,  the  argument  against  abolishing 
Christianity ;  as  indeed  the  irony  is  altogether  less  delicate  and  ingenious  | 
nor  does  it  run  into  such  extrayaganee  of  bitter  humour  as  the  proposal 
for  conyerting  Irish  babies  into  food*  Compared  with  such  masterpiece^ 
of  art,  there  is  a  certain  coarseness  of  texture  about  De  Foe's  work ;  he 
wields  a  heayier  and  clumsier  weapon,  approaching  more  nearly  to  the 
bludgeon  than  the  rapier.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ironical  intention 
is  better  concealed.  The  Shortest  Way  begins  with  a  comparatiye  grayity 
to  throw  us  off  our  guard ;  the  author  is  not  afraid  of  imitating  a  little  of 
the  dulness  of  his  supposed  antagonists,  and  repeats  with  all  imaginable 
seriousness  the  yery  taunts  which  a  High  Church  bigot  would  in  &ct  haye 
used ;  it  was  not  a  sound  defence  of  persecutioB  to  say  that  the  Dissenters 
had  been  cruel  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  and  that  penalties  imposed 
upon  theni  were  merely  retaliation  for  injuries  suffered  xmder  Cromwell 
and  from  Scotch  Presbyterians ;  but  it  was  one  of  those  topics  upon  which 
a  hot-headed  persecutor  would  naturally  dwell,  though  De  Foe  giyes  him 
rather  more  forcible  language  than  he  would  be  likely  to  possess.  It  i!t 
only  towards  the  end  that  Uie  ironical  purpose  crops  out  in,  as  we  should 
baye  thought,  an  unmistakeable  manner.  The  difficulty  in  using  yout 
opponents'  argument  so  ad  to  exhibit  their  absurdity  is,  that  most  people 
are  too  impatient  to  bring  out  the  ludicrous  side.  The  caricature  is  too  palp- 
able, and  inyites  ridicule  too  ostentatiously.  An  impatient  man  soon  frets 
under  the  mask  and  betrays  his  real  strangeness  in  the  hostile  camp. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  certain  quality  of  De  Foe's  intellect  which  we 
hope  it  is  not  too  fiemcilul  to  trace  in  his  fictions.  He  was  one  of  those 
men  in  whom  the  emotions,  so  to  speak,  lie  rather  far  from  the  under- 
standing. Amongst  the  political  writers  of  that  age  he  was,  on  the  whole, 
distinguished  for  good  temper  and  an  absence  of  yiolence.  He  reminds  us 
in  this,  as  in  certain  other  aspects,  of  Mr.  Cobden :  for  example,  in  his 
free-trade  ttodencies,  his  dislike  to  unnecessary  war,  and  to  the  cant  of 
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unreasomng  patriotism.  Although  a  party  man,  he  was  by  no  means  a 
man  to  swallow  the  whole  party  platform.  He  walked  on  his  own  legs, 
and  was  not  afraid  to  be  called  a  deserter  by  more  thoroughgoing  partisans. 
The  principles  which  he  most  ardently  supported  were  those  of  religious 
toleration  and  hatred  to  every  form  of  arbitrary  power.  Now  the  intel- 
lectual groundwork  upon  which  such  a  character  is  formed  has  certain 
conspicuous  merits,  along  with  certain  undeniable  weaknesses.  Amongst 
the  first  may  be  reckoned  that  strong  grasp  of  facts, — ^which  was  developed 
to  an  almost  disproportionate  degree  in  De  Foe, — a  resolution  to  see 
things  as  they  are,  without  the  gloss  which  is  contracted  from  strong  party 
sentiment.  He  was  one  of  those  men  of  vigorous  common-sense  who  Uke 
to  have  everything  down  plainly  and  distinctiy  in  good  unmistakeable  black 
and  white,  and  enjoy  a  voracious  appetite  for  facts  and  figures.  He  was, 
therefore,  able — ^witiiin  the  limits  of  his  vision — to  see  things  from  both 
sides,  and  to  take  his  adversaries*  opinions  as  cahnly  as  his  own,  so  long, 
at  least,  as  they  dealt  with  the  class  of  considerations  with  which  he'  was 
accustomed  to  deal ;  for,  indeed,  there  are  certain  regions  of  discussion  to 
which  we  cannot  be  borne  on  the  wings  of  statistics,  or  even  of  common 
sense.  And  this,  the  weak  side  of  his  intellect,  is  equally  unmistakeable. 
The  matter-of-fact  man  may  be  compared  to  one  who  suffers  from  colour- 
blindness. Perhaps  he  may  have  a  power  of  penetrating,  and  even  micro- 
scopic* vision ;  but  he  sees  everything  in  his  favourite  black  and  white  or 
gray,  and  loses  all  the  deUghts  of  gorgeous,  though  it  may  be  deceptive, 
colouring.  The  poet  wishes  f6r  the  power  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others 
see  us.  We  would  rather  wish  for  the  occasional  power  of  seeing  the 
world  as  others  see  it — for  the  Hberty  to  take  a  glance  through  the  mental 
camera  of  some  of  our  great  writers.  One  man  sees  everything  in  the 
forcible  light  and  shade  of  Bembrandt :  a  few  heroes  stand  out  conspicu- 
ously as  a  focus  of  brilliancy,  from  a  background  of  imperfecUy  defined 
shadows,  clustering  round  the  centres  in  strange  but  picturesque  confusion. 
To  another,  every  figure  is  full  of  interest,  with  singular  contrasts  and 
sharply  defined  features ;  the  whole  effect  is  somewhat  spoilt  by  the  want 
of  perspective  and  the  perpetual  sparkle  and  glitter ;  yet  when  we  fix  our 
attention  upon  any  special  part,  it  attracts  us  by  its  undeniable  vivacity 
and  vitaHty.  To  a  third,  again,  the  individual  figures  become  dimmer, 
but  he  sees  a  slow  and  majestic  procession  of  shapes  imperceptibly  deve- 
loping into  some  harmonious  whole.  Men  profess  to  reach  their  philo- 
sophical conclusions  by  some  process  of  logic  ;  but  the  imagination  is  the 
faculty  which  furnishes  the  raw  material  upon  which  the  logic  is  employed, 
and,  unconsciously  to  its  owners,  determines,  for  the  most  part,  the  shape 
into  which  their  theories  will  be  moulded.  Now  De  Foe  was  above  the 
ordinary  standard,  in  so  &r  as  he  did  not,  like  most  of  us,  see  things 
merely  as  a  blurred  and  inextricable  chaos ;  but  he  was  below  the  great 
writers  to  whom  we  have  alluded  in  the  comparative  coldness  and  dry 
precision  of  his  mental  vision.  To  him  the  world  was  a  vast  picture,  from 
which  all  confusion  was  banished  ;  everything  was  definite,  clear,  and 
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precise  as  in  a  photograph ;  as  in  a  photograph,  too,  everything  could  be 
accurately  measured,  and  the  result  stated  in  figures ;  by  the  same  parallel, 
there  was  a  want  of  perspective,  so  far  as  the  most  distant  objects  were  as 
precisely  given  as  the  nearest ;  and  yet,  further,  there  was  the  same  absence 
of  the  colouring  which  is  caused  in  natural  objects  by  light  and  heat,  and 
in  mental  pictures  by  the  fire  of  imaginative  passion.  The  result  is  a 
product  which  is  to  Fielding  or  Scott  what  a  portrait  by  a  first-rate 
photographer  is  to  one  by  Vandyke  or  Reynolds,  though,  perhaps,  the 
peculiar  qualifications  which  go  to  make  a  De  Foe  are  as  rare  as  those 
which  form  the  more  elevated  artist. 

To  illustrate  this  a  little  more  in  detail,  one  curious  proof  of  the  want 
of  the  passionate  element  in  De  Foe's  novels  is  the  singular  calmness  with 
which  he  describes  his  villains.  He  always  looks  at  the  matter  in  a  purely 
business-like  point  of  view.  It  is  very  wrong  to  steal,  or  break  any  of  the 
commandments :  partly  because  the  chances  are  that  it  won't  pay,  and 
partly  also  because  the  devil — of  whose  position  in  De  Foe's  imagination 
we  shall  presently  have  to  speak — ^will  doubtless  get  hold  of  you  in  time. 
But  a  villain  in  De  Foe  is  extremely  like  a  virtuous  person,  only  that,  so 
to  speak,  he  has  unluckily  backed  the  losing  side.  Thus,  for  example, 
Colonel  Jack  is  a  thief  from  his  youth  up  ;  Moll  Flanders  is  a  thief,  and 
worse ;  Boxana  is  a  highly  immoral  lady,  and  is  under  some  suspicion  of 
a  most  detestable  murder;  and  Captain  Singleton  is  a  pirate  of  the 
genuine  buccaneering  school.  Yet  we  should  really  doubt,  but  for  their 
own  confessions,  whether  they  have  villany  enough  amongst  them  to 
furnish  an  average  pickpocket.  Boxana  occasionally  talks  about  a  hell 
within,  and  even  has  unpleasant  dreams  concerning  **  apparitioi^  of  devils 
and  monsters,  of  falling  into  gulphs,  and  from  ojQT  high  and  steep  precipices.*' 
She  has,  we  may  add,  excellent  reasons  for  her  discomfort.  Still,  in  spite 
of  a  very  erroneous  course  of  practice,  her  moral  tone  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  She  discourses  about  the  importance  of  keeping  to  the  paths  of 
virtue  with  the  most  exemplaiy  punctuality,  though  she  does  not  find  them 
convenient  for  her  own  personal  use.  Colonel  Jack  is  a  young  Arab  of  the 
streets — as  it  is  fashionable  to  call  them  now-a-days — sleeping  in  the  ashes 
of  a  glasshouse  by  night,  and  consorting  with  thieves  by  day.  Still  the 
exemplary  nature  of  his  sentiments  would  go  far  to  establish  Lord 
Pahnerston's  rather  heterodox  theory  of  the  innate  goodness  of  man.  He 
talks  like  a  book  from  his  earliest  infancy.  He  once  forgets  himself  so  far 
as  to  rob  a  couple  of  poor  women  on  the  highway  instead  of  picking  rich 
men's  pockets  ;  but  his  conscience  pricks  him  so  much  that  he  cannot  rest 
till  he  has  restored  the  money.  Captain  Singleton  is  a  still  more  striking 
case :  he  is  a  pirate  by  trade,  but  with  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  ordinary 
British  merchant  in  his  habits  of  thought.  He  ultimately  retires  from  a 
business  in  which  the  risks  are  too  great  for  his  taste,  marries,  and  settles 
down  quietly  on  his  savings.  There  itf  a  certain  Quaker  who  Joins  his  ship, 
really  as  a  volunteer,  but  under  a  show  of  compulsion,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possible  inconveniences  of  a  capture.    The  Quaker  always  advises  him 
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in  his  difficulties  in  fiuch  a  way  as  to  aroid  responsibility.  When  they  are 
in  action  with  a  Portuguese  man-of-war,  for  example,  the  Quaker  sees  a 
chance  of  boarding,  and  coming  up  to  Singleton,  says  very  calmly,  "  Friend, 
what  dost  thou  mean  ?  why  dost  thou  not  Tisit  thy  neighbour  in  the  ship, 
the  door  being  open  for  thee  ?  '*  This  ingenious  gentleman  always 
preserves  as  much  humanity  as  is  compatible  with  his  peculiar  position, 
and  even  prevents  certain  negroes  being  tortured  into  confession,  on  the 
unanswerable  ground,  that  as  neither  party  understands  a  word  of  the 
other's  language,  the  confession  will  not  be  to  much  purpose.  "It  is  no 
compliment  to  my  moderation,**  says  Singleton,  **  to  say,  I  was  convinced 
by  tiiose  reasons ;  and  yet  we  had  all  much  ado  to  keep  our  second 
lieutenant  from  murdering  some  of  them  to  make  them  teU." 

Now  this  humane  pirate  takes  up  pretty  much  the  position  which 
De  Foe's  villains  generally  occupy  in  good  earnest.  They  do  very 
objectionable  things;  but  they  always  speak  Uke  steady,  respectable 
Englishmen,  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  nothing  more  difficult  than  to  make  a  villain  tell  his  own  story  naturally ; 
in  a  way,  that  is,  so  as  to  show  at  once  the  badness  of  the  motive  and  the 
excuse  by  which  the  actor  reconciles  it  to  his  own  mind.  By  to  the  flnert 
example  we  can  recollect,  is  in  that  wonderful  novel,  Barry  Lyndon,  which, 
in  its  extraordinary  directness  and  power  of  realization,  very  mu<^  reminds 
us  of  De  Foe's  writing.  In  dramatic  force,  however,  it  is  inflliitely 
superior.  Thackeray  enables  us  to  realize  the  singular  moral  confusion  of 
his  odious  hero.  De  Foe  is  entirely  deficient  in  this  capaciiy  ai  appre- 
ciating a  character  different  from  his  own.  His  actors  are  merely  so  many 
repetitions  of  himself  placed  under  different  circumstances,  and  committing 
crimes  in  the  way  of  business  as  De  Foe  might  himself  have  carried  out  a 
commercial  transaction.  From  the  outside  they  are  perfoct;  they  are 
evidently  copied  from  the  life ;  and  Captain  Singleton  is  himself  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Captain  Eidd,  who  indeed  is  mentioned  in  the  novel. 
But  of  the  state  of  mind  which  leads  a  man  to  be  a  pirate,  and  of  the  efibets 
which  it  produces  upon  his  mohds,  De  Foe  has  either  no  notion,  or  is,  at 
least,  totally  incapable  of  giving  us  a  representation.  All  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  psychological  analysis  in  modem  fiction  is  totally  alien  to  his 
art.  He  could,  as  we  have  said,  show  such  diramatic  powef  as  may  bd 
implied  in  transporting  himself  to  a  different  position,  and  looking  ai 
matters  even  from  his  adversary's  point  of  view ;  but  of  the  further  powef 
of  appreciating  his  adversary's  character,  he  shows  not  the  slightest  trace. 

In  short,  to  use  another  of  the  technical  terms  of  modem  eriticism» 
his  stories  are  entirely  objective.  He  looks  at  his  actors  from  the  outside, 
and  gives  us  with  wonderful  minuteness  all  the  details  of  their  lives  ;  but 
he  never  seems  to  temember  that  within  the  mechanism  whose  working 
he  describes  there  is  a  soul  very  different  from  that  of  Daniel  De  Foe. 
Bather,  he  seems  to  see  in  mankind  nothing  bnl  so  tnany  million  Daniel 
De  Foes,  in  all  sorts  of  postures,  and  thrown  into  every  variety  of  diffi- 
culty, but  the  stuff  of  Which  they  are  composed  is  identidal  with  that 
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whicli  be  buttons  ibto  bis  own  codt ;  tbere  is  rariety  of  fbrm^  but  no 
colouring,  in  bis  pictured  of  life.  Wd  may  &sk  again,  tbeteford,  wbat  k 
tbe  peculiar  source  of  !be  Foe's  power  ^  He  bas  little  or  no  dramatic 
power,  in  tbe  bigber  Sense  of  tbe  word,  wbicb  implies  sym^^atby  with 
many  characters  and  varying  tolies  of  mind.  If  be  bad  tnitten  Henry  IV, , 
Falstaff,  and  Hotspur,  and  Prince  Hal  would  all  bave  been  as  like  eacb 
otber  as  are  generally  tbe  first  and  second  murderer.  Not  is  tbe  mere 
f&ct  tbat  be  tells  a  stoiy  liritb  a  strange  appearance  of  y^racity  sufficient  * 
for,  ah  we  flatteir  onrselres  tbat  we  bave  sufficiently  shown  in  tbe  littld 
anecdote  which  we  ventured  to  extemt)orisi^,  t  story  inay  h6  truth-like  and 
yet  deadly  dull.  Indeed,  nd  Candid  critic  can  deny  tbat  this  is  tbe  ease 
with  some  of  Be  Foe's  narratives ;  as,  fbr  example,  tbe  latter  part  of 
Colonel  Jack,  where  the  details  of  management  of  a  plantation  in  Virginia 
are  sufficiently  uninteresting,  in  spite  of  minute  financial  details  about 
figures.  One  device,  wbicb  be  occasionally  employs  with  great  force, 
suggests  an  occasional  source  of  interest.  It  is  generally  reckoned  as  one 
of  bis  most  skilful  tricks  tbat  iti  telling  a  story  be  cunningly  leaves  a  few 
6tray  ends,  which  are  never  taken  up.  Such  is  the  well-known  incident 
of  Xuiy,  in  Robinson  Crusoe,  This  contrivance  undoubtedly  gives  an 
appearance  of  authenticity,  by  increafeing  tbe  resemblance  to  real  narra- 
tives ;  it  is  like  the  trick  of  artificially  roughening  a  stone  after  it  bad 
been  fixed  into  a  building  to  give  it  tbe  appearance  of  being  fresh  from 
tbe  quarry.  De  Foe,  however,  frequently  extracts  a  more  valuable  piec^ 
of  service  from  these  loos^  dnds ;  they  enable  him  to  employ  tbe  element 
of  mystery,  in  which  be  Is  otherwise  too  deficient.  Perhaps  tbe  most 
forcible  Mtuatioh  in  De  Fod  is  that  wbicb  occurs  at  tbe  oHginal  conclusion 
otBoxana,  and  which  ^as  subsequently  damaged  by  an  inferior  addition, 
apparently  by  another  band.  Boxana,  after  a  life  of  wickedness,  is  at  last 
married  to  a  substantial  merchant.  She  bas  saved,  firom  the  wages  of  sin) 
the  convenient  sum  of  2,056^  a  year,  secured  upon  excellent  mortgages. 
Her  husband  bas  17,000f.  in  cash,  aftef  deducting  a  "  black  article  of 
8,000  pistoles,"  due  on  Account  of  a  certain  lawsuit  in  Paris,  and  1,820^ 
a  yeat  in  rent.  There  is  a  satisfkctioH  about  these  definite  sums  which 
we  Seldom  receivd  from  the  vague  assertions  of  modem  novelists. 
Unluckily,  a  girl  turns  up  at  this  moment  who  shows  great  curiosity 
about  Boxana's  history.  It  sobn  be<iomes  evident  that  she  is,  in  fact, 
Boxana's  daughter  by  a  formet  and  long  siUce  deserted  husband ;  but  sb^ 
cannot  be  acknowledged  without  a  revelation  of  her  mother's  subsequently 
most  disreputable  conduct.  If  ow  Boxana  bas  a  devoted  maid,  who  threatens 
to  get  rid/  by  fkir  means  or  foul,  of  this  importunate  daughter.  Once  she 
fiails  in  her  design,  but  conflesses  to  bet  mistress  that,  if  necessary,  she 
will  commit  tbe  murder.  Boxana  ptoffesses  to  be  terribly  shocked,  but  yet 
has  a  desire  to  be  relieved  at  almost  any  price  from  bet  torm^tor.  The 
maid  thereupon  disappears  again ;  soon  afterwards  the  daughter  disappear 
too;  and  Boxana  is  lefl  in  teirribk  doubt>  iormehted  by  the  opposing 
anxieties  that  her  maid  may  have  mutdered  her  daughter,  or  tbat  her 
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danghter  may  have  escaped  and  revealed  the  mother's  true  character. 
Here  is  a  telling  situation  for  a  sensation  novelist ;  and  the  minnteness 
vdth  which  the  story  is  worked  out,  whilst  we  are  kept  in  suspense, 
deserves  fiar  more  praise  than  most  sensation  novelists  can  claim ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  increased  effect  due  to  apparent  veracity,  in  which  certainly 
few  sensation  novelists  can  even  venture  a  distant  competition.  The  end  of 
the  story  differs  still  more  widely  from  modem  art.  Boxana  has  to  go  ahroad 
with  her  hushand,  still  in  a  state  of  douht.  Her  maid  after  a  time  joins  her, 
hut  gives  no  intimation  as  to  the  £iite  of  the  daughter ;  and  the  stoiy  con- 
cludes hy  a  simple  statement  that  Boxana  afterwards  fell  into  well-deserved 
misery.  There  is  something  more  impressive,  as  well  as  more  natural, 
about  the  mystery  in  which  the  crime  is  left,  than  in  the  most  effective 
solution  that  could  have  been  contrived  ;  and  we  devoutly  hold  that  the 
addition,  in  which  the  story  is  feebly  cleared  up,  is  a  miserable  forgery. 

Another  instance  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  effective  employment  of 
judicious  silence,  is  an  incident  in  Captain  Singleton,  The  Quaker  of  our 
acquaintance  meets  with  a  Japanese  priest  who  speaks  a  few  words  of 
English,  and  explains  that  he  has  learnt  it  from  thirteen  Englishmen, 
the  only  remnant  of  thirty-two  who  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Japan.  To  confirm  his  stoiy,  he  produces  a  bit  of  paper  on  which  is 
written,  in  plain  English  words, — **  We  came  from  Greenland  and  from 
the  North  Pole."  Here  are  claimants  for  the  discovery  of  a  North-West 
Passage,  and  anticipators  of  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  of  whom  we  would 
gladly  hear  more.  Unluckily,  when  Captain  Singleton  comes  to  the  place 
where  his  Quaker  had  met  the  priest,  the  ship  in  wh'oh  he  was  sailing  had 
departed ;  and  this  put  an  end  to  an  inquiry  and  perhaps  **  may  have 
disappointed  mankind  of  one  of  the  most  noble  discoveries  that  ever  was 
made  or  will  again  be  made,  in  the  world,  for  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general ;  but  so  much  for  that." 

In  these  two  fragments,  which  illustrate  a  very  common  device  of 
De  Foe's,  we  come  across  two  elements  of  positive  power  over  our  imagi- 
nations. First,  we  have  the  obvious  power  excited  by  an  apparent 
truthfulness,  when  the  story  is  intrinsically  a  good  one.  Of  this  we 
shall  speak  "presently.  Secondly,  we  have  a  specimen  of  De  Foe's 
peculiar  use  of  the  mysterious.  And  this  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller 
examination.  We  mi^t,  in  one  sense,  count  it  as  a  fault  in  De  Foe's 
method  that  he  is  generally  too  anxious  to  set  everything  before  us  in 
broad  daylight;  there  is  too  little  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  which 
inhabit  the  twilight  of  the  mind ;  of  those  dim  half-seen  forms  which 
exercise  the  strongest  influence  upon  the  imagination,  and  are  the  most 
tempting  subjects  for  the  poet's  art.  De  Foe,  in  truth,  was  little  enough  of 
a  poet.  Sometimes  by  mere  force  of  terse  idiomatic  language  he  rises  into 
real  poetry,  as  it  was  understood  in  the  days  when  Pope  and  Dryden  were 
our  lawgivers.     It  is  often  really  vigorous.     The  well-known  verses, — ' 

Wherever  (Jod  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 
The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there, — 
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which  hegin  the  True-Bom  Englishman,  or  the  really  fine  lines  which 
occur  in  the  Hymn  to  the  PiUory,  that  <<  Hieroglypldo  State  machine, 
contriyed  to  punish  fency  in,"  and  ending, — 

Tell  them  that  placed  him  hero, 
They're  scandals  to  the  times, 
Are  at  a  loss  to  find  his  guilt, 
And  canU  commit  his  crimeSf-^ 

may  stand  for  specimens  of  his  best  manner.  Frequently  he  degenerates 
into  the  merest  doggefel,  e^., — 

No  man  was  ever  yet  so  void  of  sense. 

As  to  debate  the  right  of  self-defence, 

A  principle  so  grafted  in  the  mind, 

With  nature  bom,  and  does  like  nature  bind  ; 

Twisted  with  reason,  and  with  nature  too, 

As  neither  one  nor  t'other  can  undo, — 

which  is  scarcely  a  happy  specimen  of  the  difficult  art  of  reasoning  in 
Terse.  His  verse  is  at  best  yigoroos  epigrammatic  writing,  such  as  would 
now  be  converted  into  leading  articles,  twisted  with  more  or  less  violence 
into  rhyme.  And  yet  there  is  a  poetical  side  to  his  mind,  or  at  least 
a  susceptibility  to  poetical  impressions  of  a  certain  order.  And  as  a 
novelist  is  on  the  border-line  between  poetry  and  prose,  and  novels  should 
be  as  it  were  prose  saturated  with  poetry,  we  may  expect  to  come  in  this 
direction  upon  the  secret  of  De  Foe's  power.  Although,  as  we  have  said, 
De  Foe  for  the  most  part  deals  with  good  tangible  subjects  which  he  can 
wei^  and  measure  and  reduce  to  moidores  and  pistoles,  the  mysterious 
has  a  very  strong  though  peculiar  attraction  for  him.  It  seems  indeed, 
to  speak  paradoxically,  that  the  two  qualities  are  connected.  He  was 
urged  by  a  restless  curiosity  to  get  af?ay  from  this  commonplace  world, 
and  reduce  the  unknown  regions  beyond  to  scale  and  measure.  The 
centre  of  Africa,  the  wilds  of  Siberia,  and  even  more  distinctly  the  world 
of  spirits,  had  wonderful  charms  for  him.  Nothing  would  have  given  him 
greater  pleasure  than  to  determine  the  exact  number  of  the  fisdlen  angels 
and  the  date  of  their  calamity.  In  the  History  of  the  Devil  he  touches, 
with  a  ffingnUr  kind  of  humorous  gravity,  upon  several  of  these  questions, 
and  seems  to  apologize  for  his  limited  information.  '<  Several  things,*'  he 
says,  *'  have  been  suggested  to  set  us  a-calculating  the  number  of  this 
frightful  throng  of  devils  who,  with  Satan  the  master-devil,  was  thus  cast 
out  of  heaven."  He  declines  the  task,  though  he  quotes  with  a  certain 
pleasure  the  result  obtained  by  a  grave  calculator,  who  found  that  in  the 
first  line  of  Satan's  army  there  were  a  thousand  times  a  hundred  thousand 
million  devils,  and  more  in  the  other  two.  He  gives  a  kind  of  arithmetical 
measure  of  the  decline  of  the  devil's  power  by  pointing  out  that  **  he  who 
was  once  equal  to  the  angel  who  killed  eighty  thousand  men  in  one  night, 
is  not  able  now,  without  a  new  commission,  to  take  away  the  life  of  one 
Job."      He  is  filled  with  curiosity  as  to  the  proceedings  of  the  first 

parliament  (p 1  as  he  delicately  puts  it)  of  devils ;  he  regrets  that 

as  he  was  not  personally  present  in  that  **  black  divan  " — at  least,  not 
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that  he  can  remember,  for  who  ean  aceonnt  for  hid  pre-dxisteni  irlaie  t — > 
he  cannot  fiaj  what  happened  ;  bnt  he  adds,  '<  If  I  had  ad  mneh  perSofiAl 
acquaintance  with  the  devil  as  would  admit  it,  and  could  depend  upon  ihe 
truth  of  what  answer  he  would  give  me^  the  first  question  would  be, 
what  measures  they  (the  devils)  resolved  on  at  their  first  assembly  ?  '*  and 
the  second,  how  they  employed  the  time  between  their  hXL  and  the 
creation  of  the  man  ?  Here  we  see  the  instinct  of  the  politician  ;  and  we 
may  add  that  De  Foe  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied  with  Milton's  statements 
upon  this  point  though  admiring  his  genius ;  and  goes  so  &r  as  to  write 
certain  verses  intended  as  a  cort^ection  of,  or  intetpolation  into,  Paradise  Lost. 
t  Mr.  Buskin,  in  comparing  Milton's  Satan  with  Dante's,  somewhere 
remarks  that  the  vagueness  of  Milton,  as  compared  with  the  accurate 
measurements  given  by  Dante,  is  so  far  a  proof  of  less  activity  of  the 
imaginative  faculty.  It  is  easier  to  leave  the  devil's  stature  uncertain, 
than  to  say  that  he  was  eighteen  feet  high.  Without  disputing  the  pro* 
position  as  Mr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  we  fancy  that  he  would  scarcely  take 
De  Foe's  poetry  as  an  improvement  in  dignity  upon  Milton's-  We  may, 
perhaps,  guess  at  its  merits  from  this  fragment  of  a  s{)eech  in  prose, 
addressed  to  Adam  by  Eve.  <<What  ails  the  sot?"  says  the  new 
termagant.  **  What  are  you  afraid  of  ?  .  .  .  Take  it,  you  fool,  and  eat 
.  .  .  Take  it,  I  say,  or  I  will  go  and  cut  down  the  tree,  and  you  shall 
never  eat  any  of  it  at  all ;  and  yon  shall  still  be  a  fbol,  and  be  governed  by 
your  wife  for  ever/'  This,  and  much  more  gross  bnfiboneiy  of  the  slune 
kind,  is  apparently  intended  to  recommend  certain  sound  moral  aphorisms 
to  the  vulgar ;  but  the  cool  arithmetical  method  by  which  De  Foe  inves- 
tigates the  history  of  the  devil,  his  amdety  to  pick  up  gossip  aboht  him, 
and  the  view  which  ho  takes  of  him  as  a  very  acute  and  unscrupulous 
politician — though  impartially  vindicating  him  from  some  of  Mr.  Milton's 
aspersions — is  exquisitely  characteristic. 

If  we  may  measure  the  imaginative  power  of  great  poets  by  the 
relative  merits  of  their  conceptions  of  Batan,  we  might  find  a  humbler 
gauge  for  inferior  capacities  in  the  power  of  summoning  awe-inspiring 
ghosia.  The  difficulty  of  the  feat  is  extreme.  Yout  ghost,  as  Bottom 
would  have  said,  is  a  very  fearfrd  wild-fowl  to  bring  upon  the  stage.  He 
must  be  handled  delicately,  or  he  is  spoilt^  Amongst  living  novelists  of 
eminence.  Lord  Lytton  is,  so  fiu*  as  we  remember,  the  only  one  who  has 
boldly  dealt  with  the  supernatural.  Scott  performs  the  feat  with  admir- 
able delicacy*  The  apparition  of  the  old  woman  in  the  BrkU  of 
Lammermoarf  and  the  terrible  spectre  of  the  ''Bodach  Glas,"  which 
appears  to  Fergus  M*Ivor  in  Wofverley^  are  most  efiective  ghosts.  They 
are  so  skilfully  introduced  as  not  to  shook  our  belief,  and  yet  they  are 
more  awfal  beings  than  the  most  terrible  creations  of  the  raw  head  and 
bloody  bones  school  of  fiction. 

Amongst  this  school  we  fear  that  De  Foe  must,  on  the  whole,  be 
reekonJBd.  We  have  already  made  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Yeal,  who,  in 
her  ghostly  condition,  talks  for  an  hour  and  three-quarters  with  a  gossip 
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otet  a  cnp  bf  tea  ;  wBo,  liideed>  sd  far  forgets  her  ghostly  condition  as  to 
ask  for  a  enp  of  the  daid  tea,  and  onlj  evades  the  consequences  of  her 
blnnder  by  one  of  those  rathet  awkward  excuses  which  we  all  sometimes 
ptractise  in  soi^iety  ;  and  who,  in  short,  is  the  least  ethereal  spirit  that  was 
ever  met  with  otltside  a  table.  De  Foe's  extraordinary  love  for  super- 
natural stories  of  the  gossiping  variety  foulid  vetit  in  A  History  of 
ApparitibHS,  and  his  Bysteni  of  Magic.  The  portion  tfrhich  he  takes  up 
is  a  kind  of  modified  rationalism.  He  believes  that  there  are  genuine 
apparitions  which  personate  our  dead  friends,  and  give  us  excellent  pieces 
of  adtiee  oh  occasion;  but  he  refhses  to  believe  that  the  spirits  can 
appear  themselves,  on  account  "  of  the  many  strange  iliconveniences  and 
ill  consequences  which  would  happen  if  the  souls  of  men  and  women, 
tmembodied  and  departed,  were  at  liberty  to  visit  the  earth."  De  Foe  is 
evidently  as  familiar  with  the  habits  of  Bpinin  generally  as  of  the  devil. 
In  that  case,  for  example,  the  feuds  of  families  would  nevet  die,  for  thd 
injured  person  would  be  always  coming  back  to  right  himself.  Hd 
proceeds  upoh  this  principle  to  accouiit  for  many  apparitions,  as,  for 
Example,  one  which  appeared  in  the  likeness  of  a  certain  J.  0.  of  the 
period,  and  Strongly  recommended  his  widow  to  redtice  her  expenses.  He 
vron't  beheve  that  the  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Francis,  because  all  stories 
of  that  kind  are  mere  impostures  of  the  priests ;  but  he  thinks  it  very 
likely  that  he  H^as  haunted  by  the  devil,  who  may  hate  sometimes  taken 
the  Virgin'^  fthape.  In  the  Hiktory  6f  Witchcraft,  De  Foe  tells  us  how, 
as  he  was  once  riding  in  the  country,  he  met  a  man  on  the  way  to  inqilire 
of  a  certain  irizard.  De  Foe,  according  to  his  account,  which  may  or  may 
not  be  intended  as  authentic,  waited  the  whole  of  the  next  day  at  a  public- 
house  in  a  country-towui  in  order  to  hear  the  result  of  the  inquiry;  and  had 
long  conversations,  reported  in  his  usual  style,  with  infinite  *'  says  he's  " 
and  "  says  I*s,"  in  which  he  tried  to  prove  that  the  wizard  was  ah 
impostor.  This  lets  us  ihto  the  secret  of  many  of  De  Foe's  apparitions. 
They  are  the  ghostM  that  frighten  villagers  as  they  cross  commons  late  at 
night,  of  that  rattle  chains  and  display  lights  in  haunted  houses.  Some* 
times  they  have  veled  knavish  attorneys  by  discovering  long-hidden  deeds. 
Sometimes  they  have  enticed  highwaymen  into  dark  comers  of  woods,  and 
there  the  wretched  highirayman  finds  in  their  bags  (for  ghosts  of  this  breed 
have  good  substantial  luggage)  nothing  but  a  halter  and  a  bit  of  silver 
(value  etaetiy  ISid,)  to  pay  the  hangman.  When  they  turn  to  the 
owner,  he  has  vanished.  Ooeasionally,  they  are  the  legends  told  by  some 
passing  travellei*  from  distant  lands — probably,  genuine  superstitions  in 
their  origin^  but  amplified  by  tradition  into  marvellous  exactitude  of  detail, 
and  garnished  with  long  gossiping  conversations.  Such  a  ghost^  which^ 
on  the  whole,  U  ohjr  favourite,  is  the  mysterious  Owke  Mouraski.  This 
being,  whether  devil  or  good  spirit  no  man  knows,  accompanied  a  traveller 
for  four  years  through  the  steppes  of  Russia,  and  across  Norway,  Turkey, 
and  various  either  countries.  On  the  march,  he  was  always  seen  a  mile 
to  the  left  of  the  party,  keeping  parallel  with  them,  in  glorious  indifference 
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to  roads.  He  crossed  rivers  without  bridges,  and  the  sea  without  ships. 
Everywhere,  in  the  wild  countries,  he  was  known  bj  name  and  dreaded ; 
for,  if  he  entered  a  house,  some  one  would  die  there  within  the  year.  Yet, 
he  was  good  to  the  traveller,  going  so  fiar,  indeed,  on  one  occasion,  as  to 
lend  him  a  horse,  and  frequently  treating  him  to  good  advice.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  journey,  Owke  Mouraski  informed  his  companion  that  he 
was  **  the  inhabitant  of  an  invisible  region,"  and  afterwards  became  very 
familiar  with  him — the  traveller,  indeed,  would  never  believe  that  his 
friend  was  a  devil,  a  scepticism  of  which  De  Foe  doubtfrdly  approves. 
The  story,  however,  must  be  true,  because,  as  De  Foe  says,  he  saw  it  in 
manuscript  many  years  ago  ;  and  certainly  Owke  is  of  a  superior  order  to 
most  of  the  pot-house  ghosts. 

De  Foe,  doubtless,  had  an  insatiable  appetite  for  legends  of  this  kind, 
talked  about  them  with  infinite  zest  in  innumerable  gossips,  and  probably 
smoked  pipes  and  consumed  ale  in  abundance  during  the  process.  The 
ghosts  are  the  substantial  creations  of  the  popular  fiBmcy,  which  no  longer 
nourished  itself  upon  a  genuine  faith  in  a  more  lofty  order  of  spiritual 
beings.  It  is  superstition  become  gross  and  vulgar  before  it  disappears 
for  ever.  Romance  and  poetry  have  pretty  well  departed  from  them  as 
from  the  witches  of' the  period,  who  are  little  better  than  those  who  still 
linger  in  our  country  villages  and  fill  comers  of  newspapers  headed, 
**  Superstition  in  the  nineteenth  century."  In  his  novels,  De  Foe's  instinct 
for  probability  generally  enables  him  to  employ  the  marvellous  moderately, 
and,  therefore,  efifectively ;  he  is  speciaUy  given  to  dreams  ;  they  are 
generally  verified  just  enough  to  leave  us  the  choice  of  credulity  or  scep- 
ticism, and  are  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  supposed  narrator.  Boxana 
tells  us  how  one  morning  she  suddenly  sees  her  lover's  fierce  as  though  it 
were  a  death's-head,  and  his  clothes  covered  with  blood.  In  the  evening 
the  lover  is  murdered.  One  of  Moll  Flanders'  husbands  hears  her  call 
him  at  a  distance  of  many  miles — a  superstition,  by  the  way,  in  which 
Boswell,  if  not  Johnson,  fully  believed.  De  Foe  shows  his  usual  skill  in 
sometimes  making  the  visions  or  omens  fail  of  a  too  close  fulfilment,  as  in 
the  excellent  dreiun  where  Bobinson  Crusoe  hears  Friday's  &ther  tell  him 
of  the  sailors'  attempt  to  murder  the  Spaniards  :  no  part  of  the  dream, 
as  he  says,  is  specifically  true,  though  it  has  a  general  truth ;  and  hence 
we  may,  at  our  choice,  suppose  it  to  have  been  supernatural,  or  to  be 
merely  a  natural  result  of  Crusoe's  anxiety.  This  region  of  the  marvellous, 
however,  only  affects  De  Foe's  novels  in  a  subordinate  degree.  The  Owke 
Mouraski  suggests  another  field  in  which  a  lover  of  the  mysterious  could 
then  find  room  for  his  imagination.  The  world  still  presented  a  boundless 
wilderness  of  untravelled  land.  Mapped  and  explored  territory  was  still  a 
bright  spot  surrounded  by  chaotic  darkness,  instead  of  the  two  being  in  the 
reverse  proportions.  Geographers  might  fill  up  huge  tracts  by  Toting 
**  here  is  much  gold,"  or  putting  "  elephants  instead  of  towns."  De  Foe's 
gossiping  acquaintance,  when  they  were  tired  of  ghosts,  could  tell  of 
strange  adventures  in  wild  seas,  where  merchantmen  followed  a  narrow 
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track,  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  pirates ;  or  of  long  journeys  over  endless 
steppes  in  the  days  when  travelling  was  travelling  indeed ;  when  distances 
were  reckoned  by  months,  and  men  might  expect  to  meet  undiscovered 
tribes  and  monsters  unimagined  by  natural  historians.  Doubtless  he  had 
listened  greedily  to  the  stories  of  seafioring  men  and  merchants  from  the 
Gold  Coast  or  the  East.  Captain  Singleton,  to  omit  Robinson  Crusoe  for 
the  present,  shows  the  form  into  which  these  stories  moulded  themselves 
in  his  mind.  Singleton,  besides  his  other  exploits,  anticipated  Livingstone 
in  crossing  AMea  from  sea  to  sea.  One  of  De  Foe's  biographers  rather 
unnecessarily  admires  the  marvellous  way  in  which  his  imaginary  descrip- 
tions have  been  confirmed  by  later  travellers.  And  it  is  true  that  Singleton 
found  two  great  lakes,  which  may,  if  we  please,  be  identified  with  those  of 
recent  discoverers.  His  other  guesses  are  not  surprising.  As  a  specimen  of 
the  mode  in  which  he  filled  up  the  unknown  space  we  may  mention  that  he 
covers  the  desert  **  with  a  kind  of  thick  moss  of  a  blackish  dead  colour,'' 
which  is  not  a  very  impressive  phenomenon.  It  is  in  the  matter  of  wild 
beasts,  however,  that  he  comes  out  strongest.  Their  camp  is  in  one  place 
surrounded  by  "  innxunerable  numbers  of  devilish  creatures."  These  crea- 
tures were  as  ''  thick  as  a  drove  of  bullocks  coming  to  a  fair,"  so  that  they 
could  not  fire  without  hitting  some ;  in  fact,  a  volley  brought  down  three 
tigers  and  two  wolves,  besides  one  creature  <'  of  an  ill-gendered  kind, 
between  a  tiger  and  a  leopard."  Before  long  they  meet  an  "  ugly,  venomous, 
deformed  kind  of  a  snake  or  serpent,"  which  had  *'  a  hellish,  ugly,  deformed 
look  and  voice ; "  indeed,  they  would  have  recognized  in  it  the  being  who 
most  haunted  De  Foe's  imaginary  world — ^the  devil — except  that  they  could 
not  think  what  business  the  devil  could  have  where  there  were  no  people. 
The  fauna  of  this  country,  besides  innumerable  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  and 
elephants,  comprised  "  living  creatures  as  big  as  calves,  but  not  of  that 
kind,"  and  creatures  between  a  bufyo  and  a  deer,  which  resembled  neither  ; 
they  had  no  horns,  but  legs  like  a  cow,  with  a  fine  head  and  neck,  like 
a  deer.  The  *'  iU-gendered  "  beast  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  De  Foe's 
workmanship.  It  shows  his  moderation  under  most  tempting  circumstances. 
No  dog-headed  men,  no  men  with  eyes  in  their  breasts,  or  feet  that  serve 
as  umbrellas,  will  suit  him.  He  must  have  something  new,  and  yet  pro- 
bable ;  and  he  hits  upon  a  very  serviceable  animal  in  this  mixture  between 
a  tiger  and  a  leopard.  Surely  no  one  could  refuse  to  honour  such  a  mode- 
rate draft  upon  his  imagination.  In  short,  De  Foe,  even  in  the  wildest  of 
regions,  where  his  pencil  might  have  full  play,  sticks  closely  to  the  common- 
place, and  win  not  venture  beyond  the  regions  of  the  easily  conceivable. 

The  final  element  in  which  De  Foe's  curiosity  might  find  a  congenial 
food  consisted  of  the  stories  floating  about  contemporary  affairs.  He  had 
talked  with  men  who  had  fought  in  the  Great  Rebellion,  or  even  in  the  old 
German  wars.  He  had  himself  been  out  with  Monmouth,  and  taken  part 
in  the  fight  at  Sedgemoor.  Doubtless  that  small  experience  of  actual 
warfare  gave  additional  vivacity  to  his  descriptions  of  battles,  and  was 
usefol  to  him,  as  Gibbon  declares  that  his  service  with  the  militia  was  of 
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Bome  assistance  in  describing  armies  of  a  very  difierent  kind.  TJiere  is  a 
period  in  history  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  all  of  us.  It  is  that 
which  lies  upon  the  border-land  between  the  past  and  present ;  which  has 
gathered  some  romance  from  the  lapse  of  time,  and  jet  is  not  so  far  off 
but  that  we  have  seen  some  of  the  actors,  and  can  distinctly  reali^  th^ 
scenes  in  which  they  topk  part.  Such  to  the  present  generation  is  the 
era  of  the  Bevolutionary  Wars.  **  014  nien  still  creep  among  us  *'  who 
Hvcd  through  that  period  of  peril  and  excitei^oiBnt,  and  yet  ure  afe  far 
enough  removed  from  tl^em  to  fancy  that  there  vi&re  giants  in  those  days. 
It  is  of  this  source  of  interest  that  Scott  availed  himself  in  W(werUy;  or, 
'Tis  Suty  Years  Since.  That  date  just  &Le|i  the  time  after  wbiflh  the 
epoch  must  be  handed  over  to  the  historical  novelist ;  when  feyf  even  of 
the  greatest  novelists  have  sufficient  imaginative  fire  to  burn  up  t)io  anti- 
quarian dust  that  has  accumulated.  When  Be  Foe  wrote  his  novels  th9 
battles  of  the  great  Civil  War  and  the  calamities  of  the  Plague  were 
passing  through  this  phase ;  and  to  them  we  owe  two  of  his  most  interesting 
books,  the  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier  and  the  History  qf  the  Plague. 

To  resume  then :  we  have  now  arrived  at  some  estimate  of  De  Foe*8 
peouhar  power.  He  was  a  shrewd  and  most  energetic  politician,  of  very 
high  rank  amongst  the  second  order,  though  never  distinctly  passing  into 
the  first  rank.  His  writings  have  not  the  exalted  merit  which  belongs  to 
the  few  men  who,  from  the  passing  incidents  of  their  time,  have  strujck 
out  truths  of  everlasting  value.  They  have,  however,  the  v^Iy  rare  merit 
of  originality,  and  distinct  grasp  of  principles,  which  enable  a  man  on  the 
whole  to  be  clearly  ahead  of  his  generation,  and  to  see  throu^  the  fallacies 
raised  by  party-passion.  If  he  was  not  above  the  heads  of  his  ablest  con- 
temporaries, he  held  a  straight  course  u^  spite  of  them,  and  followed  his 
own  patii  without  flinching  or  fear.  He  showed  the  distinctive  merits  of 
a  sturdy,  middle-class  Englishman,  with  a  keen  perception  of  a  certain 
order — ^not  perhaps  the  highest  order — of  truths,  but  without  any  hi^ 
intellectual  polish :  in  these  days  some  people  would  have  called  him  a 
Philistine.  When  he  began  to  write  his  novels  he  bad  fought  a  long  and 
most  honourable  political  warfiure ;  he  had  known  persons  vfi  ^yeiy  rapk  of 
li£B  from  the  prison  upwards,  and  his  mind  was  full  of  long  and  varied 
experience  of  men  and  things.  He  bad,  as  we  fancy,  an  insatiable  coriosiiy 
for  facts  of  all  kinds,  especially  fi)r  anything  that  bordered  upon  the  odd 
and  the  marvellous.  In  telling  stories,  or  rather  in  spinning  yams — for 
that  is  the  most  appropriate  term  for  his  style  of  narration — ^b^  uses  just 
the  homely,  racy  language  of  his  class.  He  revels  in  elaborate  ramblings 
and  roundabout  conversations,  with  the  indiscriminating  delight  in  all  sorts 
of  irrelevant  details  which  a  country  gossip  might  display  by  an  ale-house 
fire,  or  a  sailor  in  a  dull  watch.  His  style,  in  short,  was  just  a  suspicijon 
of  that  which  Shakspeare  has  immprtahzed  in  Mrs.  Quickly,  or  Fielding  in 
Partridge,  or  innumerable  other  writers  in  describing  the  same  class  of 
life.  He  was  evidentiy  a  very  keen  and  penetrating  observer  of  men  and 
things ;  but  was  totally  devoid  of  that  delicate  sensibility  and  quickness  of 
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sjmpathy  bj  wl^ch  we  are  enabled  to  see  through  other  men's  eyes,  and 
to  catch  shades  ojf  emotio^  which  are  different  from  onr  own.  One  man  to 
)4m  was  very  much  like  another,  except  that  they  were  placed  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  differing  situations ;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  feurer  to 
say  that  be  was  content  with  looking  from  the  external  point  of  view  in  his 
stories ;  and  thought  that  the  purpose  of  a  story-teller  was  to  amuse  us, 
like  Punch,  with  the  antics  of  a  series  of  puppets,  not  to  dissect  them,  and 
analy^  their  motive^.  At  any  rate,  he  shows  extraordinary  knowledge  of 
human  life,  without  much  pretence  to  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  We 
must  add  a  strong  dash  of  dry  humour.  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
stpries  wlmh  he  tells  of  himself,  shows  how,  as  ^  boy,  he  ^tered  a  public- 
hoT^  where  certain  wise  politicians  were  discussing  a  report — scarcely 
6re4iU&— -that  the  Papists  had  tried,  in  the  night,  to  carry  off  the 
Ifpnument.  De  Foe  assured  them  that  it  was  true,  and  that  if  they  went 
there,  they  would  see  men  engaged  in  fastening  it  down  agdn  in  its  place. 
The  picturesque  touch  convinced  them. 

When  such  a  man  spins  us  a  yam,  the  eonditions  of  its  being  interest- 
ing are  tolerably  simple.  The  first  condition  obviously  is,  that  the  plot 
XACuit  be  a  good  one,  and  good  in  the  sense  that  a  representation  in  dumb- 
show  most  be  sufficiently  exciting,  without  the  necessity  of  any  explana- 
tion of  motives.  The  novel  of  sentiment  or  passion  or  character  would 
be  altogether  beycmd  his  scope.  He  will  accumulate  any  number  of  facts 
and  details  ;  but  iiiey  must  be  such  ^s  will  speak  for  themselves,  without 
the  need  of  an  interpreter.  For  this  reason,  we  do  not  imagine  that 
Moxana,  Moll  FUmden,  Colonel  Jack,  or  Oaptain  Singleton  can  ever  be 
very  interesting.  In  each  of  them  there  are  one  or  two  forcible  situations. 
Baxana  pursued  by  her  daughter,  Moll.  Flanders  in  prison,  and  Colonel 
Jack  as  a  young  boy  of  tiie  streets,  are  all  powerful  fragments,  and  well 
adapted  for  his  peculiar  method.  He  goes  on  heaping  up  little  significant 
futs,  till  we  are  able  to  realize  the  situation  powerfully,  and  we  may  then 
supply  the  sentiment  for  ourselves.  But  he  never  seems  to  know  his  own 
strength.  He  gives  us  at  equal  length,  and  with  the  utmost  plain-speak- 
ing, the  details  g(  a  number  of  other  positions,  which  are  neither  interest- 
ing nor  edifying.  He  is  decent  or  coarse,  just  as  he  is  dull  or  amusing, 
w^hout  knowing  the  difference.  He  is  certainly  not  immoral  in  tiie 
aoase  in  which  modem  French  novels  are  immoral ;  but  he  is  coarse,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  when  his  characters  happen  to  fall  into  awkward 
positions.  The  details  about  the  different  connections  formed  by  Boxana 
and  Moll  Flanders  have  no  atom  of  sentiment,  and  are  about  as  wearisome 
as  the  journal  of  a  specially  heartiess  lady  of  the  same  character  would  be 
at  the  present  day.  He  has  been  praised  for  never  gilding  objectionable 
objeots,  or  making  vice  attractive.  To  all  appearance,  he  would  have 
been  totally  unable  to  set  about  it.  He  has  only  one  mode  of  telling  a 
story,  and  he  fdlows  the  thread  of  his  narrative  into  the  back-slums  of 
London,  or  lodging-houses  of  doubtful. character,  or  respectable  places  of 
trade,  witii  the  same  equanimity,  at  a  good  steady  jog-trot  of  narrative. 
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His  absence  of  any  passion  or  sentiment  deprives  sncb  places  of  the  one 
possible  source  of  interest ;  and  we  must  confess  that  two-thirds  of  each 
of  these  novels  are  deadly  dull;  the  remainder,  though  exhibiting 
specimens  of  his  genuine  power,  is  not  far  enough  from  the  commonplace 
to  be  specially  attractive.  In  short,  the  merit  of  De  Foe's  narrative  bears 
a  direct  proportion  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  a  plain  statement  of  the  facts  ; 
and,  in  ihe  novels  already  mentioned,  as  there  is  nothing  very  surprising, 
certainly  nothing  unique,  about  the  story,  his  treatment  cannot  raise  it 
above  a  very  moderate  level. 

Above  these  stories,  in  our  opinion,  come  two  of  De  Foe's  fragments 
of  fictitious  history.  Captain  Carleton,  although  we  freely  confess  that 
but  for  Lord  Stanhope's  authority  we  should  have  taken  it  for  a  genuine 
piece  of  De  Foe,  seems  to  be  inferior  in  vivacity.  If  De  Foe  was  making 
use  of  authentic  papers,  he  was,  perhaps,  under  some  sense  of  restraint. 
There  are,  however,  some  forcible  passages,  especially  at  the  beginning — 
one,  for  example,  where  the  author  goes  into  a  cottage,  near  the  scene  of 
war,  and  finds  the  body  of  a  marauder,  who  has  been  burnt  by  the  country- 
people,  in  revenge  for  maltreatment,  is  an  efiective  touch  in  the  true 
De  Foe  manner.  The  Memoir  of  a  Cavalier  is  a  very  amusing  book, 
though  it  is  less  fiction  than  history,  interspersed  with  a  few  personal 
anecdotes.  In  it  there  are  again  some  exquisite  little  bits  of  genuine 
De  Foe.  The  Cavalier  tells  us,  with  such  admirable  frankness,  that  he 
once  left  the  army  a  day  or  two  before  a  battle,  in  order  to  visit  some  rela- 
tives at  Bath,  and  excuses  himself  so  modestly  for  his  apparent  neglect  of 
military  duty,  that  we  cannot  refuse  to  believe  in  him.  A  novelist,  we 
say,  would  have  certainly  taken  us  to  the  battle,  or  would,  at  least,  have 
given  his  hero  a  more  heroic  excuse.  The  character,  too,  of  the  old  soldier, 
who  has  served  under  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  is  disgusted  with  the  raw 
English  levies,  still  more  disgusted  with  the  interference  of  parsons,  and 
who  has  a  respect  for  his  opponents — especially  Sir  Thomas  Fair£uc — which 
is  compounded  partly  of  English  love  of  fair  play,  and  partly  of  the  indif- 
ference of  a  professional  officer — is  better  supported  than  most  of  De  Foe's 
personages.  An  excellent  Dugald  Dalgetty  touch  is  his  constant  anxiety 
to  impress  upon  the  royalist  conmianders  the  importance  of  a  particular 
trick  which  he  has  learnt  abroad  of  mixing  foot  soldiers  with  the  cavalry. 
We  must  leave  him,  however,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  History  of  the 
Plague,  which  seems  to  us  to  come  next  in  merit  to  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Here  De  Foe  has  to  deal  with  a  story  of  such  intrinsically  tragic  interest 
that  all  his  details  become  affecting.  It  needs  no  commentary  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  terrible  anecdotes,  many  of  which  are  doubtless^oimded 
on  fact.  There  is  the  strange  superstitious  element  brought  out  by  the 
horror  of  the  sudden  visitation.  The  supposed  writer  hesitates  as  to 
leaving  the  doomed  city.  He  is  decided  to  stay  at  last  by  opening 
the  Bible  at  random  and  coming  upon  the  text, — ''  He  shall  deliver  thee 
from  the  snare  of  the  fowler,  and  from  the  noisome  pestilence."  He  watches 
the  comets;   the  one  which  appeared  before  the  plague  was  "  of  a  dull, 
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languid  colour,  and  its  motion  heavy,  solemn,  and  slow ;  '*  the  other,  which 
preceded  the  Great  Fire,  was  "  bright  and  sparkling,  and  its  motion  swift  and 
furious."  Old  women,  he  says,  believed  in  them,  especially  **the  hypo- 
chondriac part  of  the  other  sex,"  who  might,  he  thinks,  be  called  old 
women  too.  Still  he  half  believes  himself,  especially  when  the  second 
appears.  He  does  not  believe  that  the  breath  of  the  plague- stricken  upon 
a  glass  would  leave  shapes  of  **  dragons,  snakes,  and  devils,  horrible  to 
behold  ; "  but  ho  does  believe  that  if  they  breathed  on  a  bird  they  would  kill 
it,  or  "  at  least  make  its  eggs  rotten."  However,  he  admits  that  no  experi- 
ments were  tried.  Then  we  have  the  hideous,  and  sometimes  horribly 
grotesque  incidents.  There  is  the  poor  naked  creature,  who  runs  up  and 
down,  exclaiming  con^ually,  **  Oh,  the  great  and  the  dreadful  God !  "  but 
would  say  nothing  else,  and  speak  to  no  one.  There  is  the  woman  who 
suddenly  opens  a  window,  and  ''  calls  out,  *  Death,  death,  death ! '  in  a 
most  inimitable  tone,  which  struck  me  mth  horror  and  chillness  in  the 
very  blood."  There  is  the  man  who,  with  death  in  his  face,  opens  the 
door  to  a  young  apprentice  sent  to  ask  him  for  money:  ''Very  well, 
child,"  says  the  living  ghost ;  ''  go  to  Cripplegate  Church,  and  bid  them 
ring  the  bell  for  me ; "  and  with  those  words,  shuts  the  door,  goes  upstairs 
and  dies.  Then  we  have  the  horrors  of  the  dead-cart,  and  the  unlucky 
piper  who  was  carried  ojQT  by  mistake.  De  Foe,  with  his  usual  ingenuity, 
corrects  the  inaccurate  versions  of  the  story,  and  says  that  the  piper  was 
not  blind,  but  only  old  and  silly ;  and  that  he  does  not  beheve  that,  as 
''  the  story  goes,"  he  set  up  his  pipes  while  in  the  cart.  After  this,  we 
cannot  refuse  to  admit  that  he  was  really  carried  ojQT  and  all  but  buried. 
Another  device  for  cheating  us  with  acceptance  of  his  stoiy,  is  the  ingenicns 
way  in  which  he  imitates  the  occasional  lapses  of  memory  of  a  genuine 
narrator,  and  admits  that  he  does  not  precisely  recollect  certain  details ; 
and  still  better  is  the  conscientious  eagerness  with  which  he  distinguishes 
between  the  occurrences  to  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  and  those  which  he 
only  knew  by  hearsay. 

This  book,  more  than  any  of  the  others,  shows  a  skill  in  selecting 
tellingincidents.  We  are  sometimes  in  doubt  whether  the  particular  details 
which  occur  in  other  stories  are  not  put  in  rather  by  good  luck  than  from 
a  due  perception  of  their  value.  He  thus  resembles  a  savage,  who  is  as 
much  pleased  with  a  glass  bead  as  with  a  piece  of  gold ;  but  in  the  History 
of  the  Plague  every  detail  goes  straight  to  the  mark.  At  one  point  he 
cannot  help  diverging  into  the  story  of  three  poor  men  who  escape  into  the 
fields,  and  giving  us,  with  his  usual  relish,  all  their  rambling  conversa- 
tions by  the  way.  For  the  most  part,  however,  he  is  less  diffusive  and 
more  pointed  than  usual ;  the  greatness  of  the  calamity  seems  to  have 
given  more  intensity  to  his  style ;  and  it  leaves  all  the  impression  of  a 
genuine  narrative,  told  by  one  who  has,  as  it  were,  just  escaped  from  the 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  with  the  awe  still  upon  him,  and  every  terrible 
sight  and  sound  fresh  in  his  memory.  •  The  amazing  truthfulness  of  the 
style  is  here  in  its  proper  place ;  we  wish  to  be  brought  as  near  as  may  be 
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to  the  facts ;  we  want  good  realistic  painting  more  than  fine  sentiment. 
The  story  reminds  us  of  certain  ghastly  photographs  published  during  the 
American  war,  which  had  been  taken  on  the  field  of  battle.  They  gave  a 
more  forcible  taste  of  the  horrors  of  war  than  the  most  thrilHng  pictures 
drawn  firom  the  fancy.  In  such  cases,  we  only  wish  the  narrator  to  stand 
as  much  as  possible  on  one  side,  and  just  draw  up  a  bit  of  the  curtain 
which  conceals  his  gallery  of  horrors. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  say  enough  of  Boliiison  Crusoe  to  justify  its 
traditional  superiority  to  De  Foe's  other  writings.  The  charm,  as  some 
critics  say,  is  difficult  to  analyze ;  and  we  do  not  profess  to  demonstrate 
mathematically  that  it  must  necessarily  be,  what  it  is,*  the  most  delightful 
boy's  book  ever  written,  and  one  which  older  critics  may  study  with 
delight.  The  most  obvious  advantage  over  the  secondary  novels  lies  in 
the  unique  situation.  Lamb,  in  the  passage  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
gi-acefully  evades  this  pomt.  **  Are  there  no  solitudes,*'  he  says,  **  out  of 
the  cave  and  the  desert  ?  or  cannot  the  heart,  in  the  midst  of  crowds,  feel 
frightfully  alone  ? "  Singleton,  he  suggests,  is  alone  with  pirates  less 
merciful  than  the  howling  monsters,  the  devilish  serpents,  and  ill-gen- 
dered creatures  of  De  Foe's  deserts.  Colonel  Jack  is  alone  amidst  the 
London  thieves,  when  he  goes  to  bury  his  treasures  in  the  hollow  tree. 
This  is  prettily  said ;  but  it  suggests  rather  what  another  writer  might 
have  made  of  De  Foe's  heroes,  than  what  De  Foe  made  of  them  himself. 
Singleton,  it  is  true,  is  alone  amongst  the  pirates,  but  he  takes  to  them  as 
naturally  as  a  fish  takes  to  the  water,  and,  indeed,  ^ds  them  good, 
honest,  respectable,  stupid  sort  of  people.  They  stick  by  him  and  he  by 
them,  and  we  are  never  made  to  feel  the  real  horrors  of  his  position. 
Colonel  Jack  might,  in  other  hands,  have  become  an  Oliver  Twist,  less 
real  perhaps  than  De  Foe  has  made  him,  but  infinitely  more  pathetic. 
De  Foe  tells  us  of  his  unpleasant  sleeping-places,  and  his  occasional  fears 
of  the  gallows  ;  but  of  the  supposed  mental  struggles,  of  the  awfiil  soHtudo 
of  soul,  we  hear  nothing.  How  can  we  sympathise  very  deeply  with  a 
young  gentleman  whose  recollections  run  chiefly  upon  the  exact  numbers 
of  shillings  and  pence  captured  by  himself  and  his  pocket-picking  "  pals  ?  " 
Similarly  Robinson  Crusoe  dwells  but  little  upon  the  horrors  of  his  position, 
and  when  he  does  is  apt  to  get  extremely  prosy.  We  fancy  that  he  could 
never  have  been  in  want  of  a  solid  sermon  on  Sunday,  however  much  he 
may  have  missed  the  church-going  bell.  But  in  Robmson  Ctntsoe,  as  in 
the  History  of  the  Plague,  the  story  speaks  for  itself.  To  explain  the 
horrors  of  living  among  thieves  we  must  have  some  picture  of  internal 
struggles,  of  a  sense  of  honour  opposed  to  temptation,  and  a  pure  mind 
in  danger  of  contamination.  De  Foe's  extremely  straightforward  and 
prosaic  view  of  life  prevents  him  from  setting  any  such  sentimental  trials 
before  us ;  the  lad  avoids  the  gallows  and  in  time  becomes  the  honest 
master  of  a  good,  plantation ;  and  there's  enough.  But  the  horrors  of 
abandonment  on  a  desert  island  can  be  appreciated  by  the  simplest  sailor 
or  schoolboy.     The  main  thing  is  to  bring  out  the  situation  plainly  aoA 
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forcibly,  to  tell  us  of  the  difficulties  of  making  pots  and  pans,  of  catching 
goats,  and  sowing  com,  and  of  avoiding  audacious  cannibals.  This  task 
De  Foe  performs  with  unequalled  spirit  and  vivacity.  In  his  first  dis- 
covery of  a  new  art  he  shows  the  freshness  so  often  conspicuous  in  first 
novels.  The  scenery  was  just  that  which  had  peculiar  charms  for  his 
fancy ;  it  was  one  of  those  half- true  legends  of  which  he  had  heard  strange 
stories  from  seafaring  men,  and  possibly  from  the  acquaintances  of  his 
hero  himself.  He  brings  out  the  shrewd  vigorous  character  of  the 
Englishman  thrown  upon  his  own  resources  with  evident  enjoyment  of 
his  task.  Indeed,  De  Foe  tells  us  himself  that  in  Bobinson  Crusoe  he 
saw  a  kind  of  allegory  of  his  own  fate.  He  had  suffered  from  soUtude 
of  soul.  Confinement  in  his  prison  is  represented  in  the  book  by  confine- 
ment in  an  island ;  and  even  particular  incidents,  such  as  the  fright  he 
receives  one  night  from  something  in  his  bed,  "  was  word  for  word 
a  history  of  what  happened."  In  other  words,  this  novel  too,  like  many 
of  the  best  ever  written,  has  in  it  something  of  the  autobiographical 
element  which  makes  a  man  speak  from  greater  depths  of  f<?eling  than 
in  a  purely  imaginary  story. 

It  would  indeed  be  easy  to  show  that  the  story,  though  in  one  sense 
marvellously  like  truth,  is  singularly  wanting  as  a  psychological  study. 
Friday  is  no  real  savage,  but  a  good  English  servant  without  plush.  He 
says  **  muchee  "  and  "  speakee,*'  but  he  becomes  at  once  a  civilized  being, 
and  in  his  first  conversation  puzzles  Crusoe  terribly  by  that  awkward 
theological  question,  why  God  did  not  kill  the  devil — for  characteristically 
enough  Crusoe's  first  lesson  includes  a  little  instruction  upon  the  enemy  of 
mankind.  He  found,  however,  that  it  was  **  not  so  easy  to  imprint  right 
notions  in  Friday's  mind  about  the  devil,  as  it  was  about  the  being  of 
a  God."  This  is  comparatively  a  trifle ;  but  Crusoe  himself  is  all  but 
impossible.  Steele,  indeed,  gives  an  account  of  Selkirk  from  which  he 
infers  that,  **  this  plain  man's  story  is  a  memorable  example  that  he  is 
happiest  who  confines  his  wants  to  natural  necessities;  "  but  the  fiicts  do 
not  warrant  this  pet  doctrine  of  an  old-fashioned  school.  Selkirk's  state  of 
mind  may  be  inferred  from  two  or  three  facts.  He  had  almost  forgotten 
to  talk ;  he  had  learnt  to  catch  goats  by  running  on  foot ;  and  he  had 
acquired  the  exceedingly  difficult  art  of  making  ^e  by  rubbing  two 
sticks.  In  other  words,  his  whole  mind  was  absorbed  in  providing  a 
few  physical  necessities,  and  he  was  rapidly  becoming  a  savage — for  a 
man  who  can't  speak  and  can  make  fire,  is  very  near  the  Austrahan.  We 
may  infer,  what  is  probable  from  other  cases,  that  a  man  living  fifteen 
years  by  himself,  like  Crusoe,  would  either  go  mad,  or  sink  into  that 
semi-savage  state.  De  Foe  really  describes  a  man  in  prison,  not  in 
solitaiy  confinement.  We  should  not  be  so  pedantic  as  to  call  for  accu- 
racy in  such  matters;  but  the  difierence  between  the  fiction  and  what 
we  believe  would  have  been  the  reality  is  significant.  De  Foe,  even  in 
Uobinson  Crusoe^  gives  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  the  mental  torments  to 
which  his  hero  is  expose  I.     He  is  frightened  by  a  parrot  calling  him  bjj 
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name,  and  by  the  strangely  picturesque  incident  of  the  footmark  on  the 
sand ;  but,  on  the  whole,  he  takes  his  imprisonment  with  preternatural 
stolidity.  His  stay  on  the  island  produces  the  same  state  of  mind  as 
might  be  due  to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  For  this  reason,  the  want 
of  power  in  describing  emotion  as  compared  with  the  amazing  power  of 
describing  facts,  EoHnsan  Crusoe  is  a  book  for  boys  rather  than  men, 
and,  as  Lamb  says,  for  the  kitchen  rather  than  for  higher  circles.  It  falls 
short  of  any  high  intellectual  interest.  When  we  leave  the  striking 
situation  and  get  to  the  second  part,  with  the  Spaniards  and  Will  Atkins 
talking  natural  theology  to  his  wife,  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  secondary 
stories.  But  for  people  who  are  not  too  proud  to  take  a  rather  low  order 
of  amusement,  Robinson  Crusoe  will  always  be  one  of  the  most  charming 
of  books.  We  have  the  romantic  and  adventurous  incidents  upon  which 
the  most  unflinching  realism  can  be  set  to  work  without  danger  of  vulgarity. 
Here  is  precisely  tiie  story  suited  to  De  Foe's  strength  and  weakness. 
He  is  forced  to  be  artistic  in  spite  of  himself.  He  cannot  lose  the  thread 
of  the  narrative  and  break  it  into  disjointed  fragments,  for  the  limits  of 
the  island  confine  him  as  well  as  his  hero.  He  cannot  tire  us  with 
details,  for  all  the  details  of  such  a  story  are  interesting ;  it  is  made  np  of 
petty  incidents,  as  much  as  the  life  of  a  priscmer  reduced  to  taming  fies, 
or  making  saws  out  of  penknives.  The  island  does  as  well  as  the  Bastille 
for  making  trifles  valuable  to  the  suflerer  and  to  us.  The  facts  tell  the 
story  of  themselves,  without  any  demand  for  romantic  power  to  press  them 
home  to  us ;  and  the  efforts  to  give  an  air  of  authenticity  to  the  story, 
which  sometimes  make  us  smile,  and  sometimes  rather  bore  us,  in  other 
novels,  are  all  to  the  purpose ;  for  there  is  a  real  point  in  putting  such  a 
story  in  the  mouth  of  the  suflerer,  and  in  giving  us  for  the  time  an  illusory 
belief  in  his  reality.  It  is  one  of  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  the 
poetical  aspect  of  a  position  is  brought  out  best  by  the  most  prosaic 
accuracy  of  detail ;  and  we  imagine  that  Bobinson  Crusoe's  island,  with 
all  his  small  household  torments,  will  always  be  more  impressive  than  the 
more  gorgeously  coloured  island  of  Enoch  Arden.  When  we  add  that  the 
whole  book  shows  the  freshness  of  a  writer  employed  on  his  first  novel — 
though  at  the  mature  age  of  fiifty-eight ;  seeing  in  it  an  allegory  of  his 
own  experience  embodied  in  the  scenes  which  most  interested  his  imagina- 
tion, we  see  some  reasons  why  Robinson  Crusoe  should  hold  a  distinct 
rank  by  itself  amongst  his  works.  As  De  Foe  was  a  man  of  very  powerful, 
but  very  limited,  imagination — able  to  see  certain  aspects  of  things  with 
extraordinary  distinctness,  but  little  able  to  rise  above  them — even  his 
greatest  book  shows  his  weakness,  and  scarcely  satisfies  a  grown-up  man 
with  a  taste  for  high  art.  In  revenge,  it  ought,  according  to  Rousseau,  to 
be  for  a  time  the  whole  library  of  a  boy,  chiefly,  it  seems,  to  teach  him 
that  the  stock  of  an  ironmonger  is  better  than  that  of  an  iron  shop.  We 
may  agree  in  the  conclusion  without  caring  about  the  reason ;  and  to  have 
pleased  all  the  boys  in  Europe  for  near  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  is,  after 
all,  a  remarkable  feat. 
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BisiNG  to  dress  by  candle-lighty  peering  out  into  the  darkness  to  discern 
the  state  of  the  weather,  snatching  a  hnrried  and  imperfect  breakfast, 
driving  in  a  cramped  conveyance  along  a  dull  white  road  between  long  and 
silent  stretches  of  forest,  with  the  damp  grey  night-mist  still  dragging 
slowly  over  the  firs,  and  with  the  cold  barrels  of  a  gun  numbing  one's 
fingers — such  are  the  ordinary  preliminaries  to  a  day's  shooting  common 
aHke  to  many  parts  of  England  and  Germany.  But  with  the  break  of  day 
all  further  resemblance  ceases.  When  the  hot  strong  sun  of  the  south 
gathers  up  these  mist-clouds  and  sends  them  rolling  away  westward,  when 
the  hills  along  the  horizon  begin  to  show  themselves  of  a  gloomy  green 
instead  of  that  thin  blue  which  surrounds  an  English  landscape,  when  a 
clearance  in  the  great  forest  around  you  shows  you  a  large,  many- 
windowed,  projecting-roofed  wooden  chalet,  as  ruddy  in  its  deep  brown 
hues  as  any  hut  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  you  are  led  to  expect  something 
entirely  different  from  the  steady,  business-like,  and  rather  tame  pursuit 
of  partridges  which  generally  follows  the  drive  to  cover  in  England.  A 
hen  capercailzie,  with  her  great  brown  wings  outstretched,  sails  quickly 
overhead ;  a  fox  stands  quietly  in  an  adjacent  field  and  watches  you  drive 
past ;  a  blue  hare  flashes  across  the  road  and  disappears  into  the  wood : 
no,  this  is  clearly  not  England. 

But  the  drive  over,  what  then?  Another  of  those  great  wooden 
chalets  comes  into  view,  the  strong  sunlight  making  its  rich  brown  gables 
almost  red,  and  there  are  people  walking  about,  and  vehicles  in  firont  of  the 
door,  and  over  the  window  a  noble  painting  bearing  the  legend  **  Zum 
weiszen  Adler."  Those  boys  outside  have  borrowed  a  holiday  firom  the 
national  school,  which  they  must  attend,  to  form  a  corps  of  beaters ;  and 
they  are  already  receiving  jerked  and  half-grumbling  instructions  firom  one 
of  the  Prince's  keepers — the  ancient,  phlegmatic,  morose,  and  picturesque 
Schaller.  Imagine  a  little  man  dressed  wholly  in  grey  and  green,  with  a 
large  slouched  hat  adorned  with  jay's  feathers,  with  a  thin  brownish- white 
&ce,  a  large  nose,  a  large  black  moustache  and  small  deep-set  eyes,  with 
a  horn  slung  round  his  neck,  a  gun  pendent  from  one  shoulder,  and  a 
cartridge-bag  of  roe-skin  hanging  firom  the  other.  He  looks  as  if  he  had 
been  the  companion  of  Bobin  Hood  and  Little  John,  and  had  gone  on 
smoking  that  big  pipe  ever  since,  until  he  had  so  steeped  himself  in 
nicotine  that  Time  had  become  afi-aid  to  touch  him.  He  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  experienced  of  the  Prince's  keepers — ^the  Prince  von 
Fiirsteuborg,  who  owns  as  much  of  tbo  Black  Forest  as  would  make  an 
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English  county — and  it  is  his  prond  boast  that  of  all  his  companions  he 
is  the  only  one  whom  the  Prince  addresses  as  **  Du."  The  other  keepers 
are  inside,  in  the  spacious,  low-roofed,  eight-windowed  room  which  is  the 
chief  glory  of  each  small  hostelry :  and  through  the  haze  of  badly-smelling 
ktobacco-smoke  we  can  dimly  discern  their  short,  brawny  figures  clad  in 
the  same  picturesque  dress  which  Schaller  wears,  though  for  the  most 
part  they  have  bushy  brown  beards  and  moust^iches  on  their  sun- tanned 
faces. 

In  a  Httlo  while  our  party  is  mustered  on  the  road  outside.     E , 

the  Prince's  OTorseer  for  this  district,  a  splendid  fellow  with  imn^ense 
shoulders  and  arms,  leads  the  way,  attended  by  the  two  or  three  sports- 
men who  have  responded  to  his  invitation.     There  is  K ,  the  landlord 

of  the  inn  at  Hubertshofcn ;  there  is  a  young  Bavarian  whose  sporting 
costume — his  gaiters,  hat,  jacket,  horn,  pouch,  and  kilHng  knife — i^ 
perfect;    there  is  a  small,  thin  doctor,  with  spectacles,  who  is  always 

asking  questions  about  the  wind ;   and  with  myself  there  comes  S , 

a  gentle  English  youth,  whose  eyes  somehow  will  wander  backward  in  the 
direction  of  the  Hubertshofcn  inn,  where  she  of  the  flaxen  curls  and  azure 
eyes  remains  to  mope  in  the  hopeless  dulness  of  feminine  companionship 
until  we  send  for  her  in  the  afternoon. 

"  Vorwarts,  alle,  in  Gottes  Namen  1  "  shouts  out  E ,  as  he  slings 

his  gun  (every  gun  has  a  green  strap  affixed)  over  his  big  shoulder,  and 
strides  forth. 

The  slight  wind  now  blowing  blows  in  the  direction  whither  we  are 
going :  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  to 
be  traversed  and  work  backward.  There  are  few  animals  which  have  so 
intensely  keen  a  scent  as  the  roe ;  and  the  greatest  caution  has  to  be 
exercised  in  order  to  keep  to  leeward  of  them.  In  some  districts  where 
the  roe  He  in  sinall  covers  and  are  apt  to  be  scared  away  altogether  if 
driven  much  and  hard  by  dogs,  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  send  in  a  few 
beaters  who  do  not  even  make  the  peculiar  rattling  noise  with  which  they 
ordinarily  arouse  the  deer.  The  mere  scent  of  the  beaters  is  enough  to 
send  the  roe  on  lightly  towards  the  sportsman,  who  in  such  a  case 
generally  gets  an  easy  shot.  But  on  this  morning  we  were  plentifully 
provided  with  dogs — about  the  most  ludicrous-looking  animals  of  which 
one  can  conceive.  Thqse  beagles,  having  heads  of  the  usual  beagle  size, 
seem  to  have  httle  body  and  no  legs.  The  latter  are  merely  squat  stumps, 
exceedingly  thick  and  muscular,  with  large,  soft,  out-turning  paws,  which 
make  the  animal  walk  like  a  turtle.  The  dogs  possess  the  advantage  of 
running  slowly  and  steadily,  and  never  tire ;  while  they  make  their  way 
through  the  mossy  swamps,  the  blackberry-bushes  and  brackens  of  the 

forest  much  more  easily  than  one  would  imagine.     E ,  however,  had 

with  him  a  huge  black  hound,  a  brute  of  evil  aspect,  but  of  immense 
power,  which  was  supposed  to  bo  invaluable  for  tracking  wounded  deer. 
How  Hector  displayed  his  peculiar  idiosyncrasies  shall  be  described  here- 
after. 
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"Gentlemen,"  says  E ,  in  that  fine,  broad,  Bavarian  German 

which  is  so  different  from  the  horrible  patois  of  the  Black  Foresters, 
'*  whosoever  shoots  an  old  hare  shall  be  fined  thirty-five  kreutzers,  to  be 
exacted  from  him  on  the  spot.  Young  hares  you  may  shoot  as  you 
please." 

This  being  a  Black  Forest  joke,  everybody  laughs ;  though  it  is  already 
understood  among  us  that  not  only  are  we  forbidden  to  shoot  does,  but 
that  capercailzie  and  foxes,  being  the  pet  shooting  of  the  Prince  himself 
are  also  to  be  spared.  Let  it  shock  no  one's  feelings  to  hear  of  foxes  being 
considered  good  shooting.  Here  they  are  never  hunted ;  ^d  as  they  are 
most  destructive  vermin,  killing  the  yomig  roe  in  considerable  numbers, 
and  even  attacking  their  mothers  when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  the  sports- 
man is  accounted  fortunate  who  coines  home  singing  "Der  Fuchs  liiszt 
mir  sein  Kleid." 

Suddenly  the  whole  party  come  to  a  halt.     The  keepers  clustering 

around  E ,  and  watching  the  pointing  of  his  hand  with  those  grave, 

keen,  sunburnt  faces  of  theirs,  receive  each  his  appointed  place  and 
directions.     Schaller  draws  off  his  tropp  of  men,  boys,  and  dogs ;  and 

disappears  in  the  forest.    E ,  having  specified  all  our  posts,  gives 

another  but  more  subdued  **  Vorwiirts  I "  and  we  too  enter  the  forest  by 
a  neighbouring  path. 

Here  there  is  no  underwood.  Down  between  the  lichen-grey  stems  of 
the  magnificent  pines  and  firs,  the  sun-light  falls  in  great  shafts,  and  lights 
up  the  soft,  spungy  green  moss  into  a  brilliant  orange  and  gold.  Occa- 
sionally we  cross  a  deep  glade,  which  runs  down  into  an  unseen  valley ; 
and  in  one  of  these  glades  the  underwood  begins.  Our  posts  are  given  us. 
In  all  beats  there  are  one  or  two  stations  which  are  known  by  long  expe- 
rience to  be  the  best;  the  preferable  of  these  two,  called  the  **  Haupt-ptatz" 
being  generally  marked  with  a  bit  of  stick  which  has  a  red  F  upon  it  to 

denote  that  here  the  Prince  himself  stands.     S and  I  distinctly  heard 

E tell  the  keepers  that  in  every  beat  th^se  two  best  places  were  to 

be  given  to  the  two  Englishmen,  the  "  Haupt-platz''  to  be  given  to  each 
alternately. 

**Bleiben  Sie  da,"  says  one  of  the  keepers  to  S (pronouncing  the 

words  **  blaybe  Sie  daw  "  ),  and  my  friend  found  himself  posted  behind  a 
liirge  pine,  about  twenty  yards  from  the  underwood  of  larch  and  birch,  and 
almost  opposite  two  deer-tracks  which  converged  to  one  point.  He  had 
the  "  Haupt-phtz.'' 

I  had  the  next  position,  about  fifty  yards  further  on ;  but  I  was  placed 
on  an  incline  from  which  I  could  easily  look  down  on  the  movements  of 
my  friepd.  So  soon  as  all  the  posts  have  been  occupied,  each  man  must 
hold  up  his  hand  and  convey  to  his  next  neighbour  an  intimation  of  his 
exact  position ;  a  duty  which  no  one  who  has  had  a  charge  of  No.  2  shot 
pass  by  his  ear  will  ever  neglect.  Presently  we  heard  a  long  low  blast 
from  the  horn  of  the  keeper  who  was  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  guns — ^a 
message  to  the  venerable  Schaller  telling  him  to  begin  the  driving.     This 
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message  was  replied  to  by  a  fine  florid  flonnsh  from  Schaller  himself; 
and  it  is  not  until  the  latter  signal  is  given  that  the  guns  are  supposed  to 
be  on  the  alert. 

S ,  who  had  been  sitting  down,  sprung  to  his  feet ;  and  for  a  few 

minutes  he  was  all  attention.  Far  off  we  could  hear  the  drivers  at  work, 
striking  the  trees  with  sticks  and  uttering  a  loud  **  purr,"  that  echoed 
through  the  wood.  All  around  us  was  dead  silence,  but  for  the  bees  in 
the  harebells  and  the  occasional  flutter  past  of  a  jay.  Then,  with  a  noise 
that  must  have  made  many  a  heart  leap,  two  of  the  dogs  simultaneously 
gave  tongue,  and  the  sharp  harsh  bark  rang  through  the  stillness  of  the 
wood,  but  was  yet  far  distant.  We  could  hear  the  sounds  become  fainter 
or  louder,  and  could  trace  in  imagination  the  course  of  the  dogs  as  they 
went  off  in  different  directions.  Then — and  what  a  strange  sensation  it 
is  when  you  see  your  first  deer;  when  out  of  the  perfect  silence  of  the  tall 
brushwood  leaps  a  beautiful  young  creature  in  a  shining  coat  of  yellowish- 
brown — ^then  there  suddenly  flashed  into  the  sunlight,  not  thirty  yards 

from  where  S stood,  a  handsome  buck.     Had  the  buck  continued  his 

course  he  would  have  run  straight  over  my  Mend;  consequently  he  stopped 
short,  paused  in  a  bewildered  manner  for  at  least  two  seconds,  and  then 
with  one  or  two  light  bounds  over  the  ferns,  he  was  away  down  into  tho 
glade  and  out  of  sight. 

What  of  S ?   A  second  or  two  before  the  buck  had  come  into  sight 

I  distinctly  saw  my  neighbour  open  a  locket  which  hung  firom  his  watch- 
chain.  I  did  not  know  what  was  in  the  locket,  though  I  guessed ;  and  I 
am  sure  there  could  be  nothing  so  remarkable  about  a  little  flaxen  hair  as 
to  cause  a  man  to  shift  his  gun  to  his  left  arm  in  the  very  middle  of  a 

drive.     When  the  buck  leapt  out  into  the  sunlight,  S started,  so  that 

I  saw  him  fifty  yards  off  throw  up  his  head.  Then  he  raised  the  gun 
to  his  shoulder ;  but  whether  his  hand  trembled  too  much  with  the  fright, 
or  whether  he  was  himself  too  much  confused,  he  did  not  fire,  and  the 
buck,  which  had  a  fine  pair  of  horns,  escaped.     I  noticed  a  quick  glance 

S sent  in  my  direction  to  see  whether  I  had  observed  this  disgraceful 

proceeding;  and,  as  he  caught  my  eye,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders.  At 
the  same  moment  one  of  the  small  beagles,  yelping  and  barking,  came 
along  the  same  track,  and  as  he  arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  deer  had 
paused,  he  looked  up  at  S—  with  a  glance  which  must  have  caused  my 
Mend,  if  he  possessed  the  least  conscience,  to  blush  deeply. 

The  roe,  as  St.  John  observes,  is  the  most  symmetrical  and  beautiful 
in  shape  of  all  deer ;  and  I  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
peculiarly  light  and  graceful  manner  in  which  the  doe,  especially,  clears 
the  underwood  in  running.  Hector,  baying  and  rushing  like  a  fiend, 
chased  out  two  does  and  a  little  fawn  which  was  not  much  longer  in  body 
than  a  hare.  The  first  doe  passed  through  the  trees  like  a  flash  of  light- 
ning ;  but  the  second  one,  evidently  tho  mother  of  this  little  thing,  kept 
by  its  side,  and  both  of  them  came  so  near  me  that  I  believe  I  could  have 
killed  them  both  with  one  barrel.    It  is  indeed  impossible  to  doscribe 
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the  delicate  way  in  which  these  graceful  creatures  run,  their  long,  thin 
necks  holding  their  small  head  well  up,  their  ears  pricked  and  full,  their 
thin  lithe  legs  making  not  the  slightest  noise  as  they  canter  or  hound  over 
the  yielding  moss  and  fern.  In  a  short  time  the  noise  of  the  heaters  came 
nearer ;  and  soon  thereafter  the  hoys  were  seen  to  he  struggling  through 
the  young  firs,  when  a  hlast  from  somebody's  horn  took  us  in  a  body  to 
where  E was  waiting. 

Here,  then,  was  a  pretty  ordeal  for  S .     When  the  whole  party  is 

collected,  aU  the  incidents  of  the  drive  are  recounted ;  and  unfortunately 
several  of  the  beaters,  having  observed  this  buck,  declared  that  he  had 
fine  horns,  and  that  he  made  straight  for  the  **  Haupt-platz" 

"  Ja,  ja,"  says  S ,  stammering  and  blushing.     "  Ich  habe  Sie — ^I 

mean  ich  habe  ihn  gesehen,  aber — aber  er  ging  zu  schnell  fiir  mich  zu — 

ZU 

And  as  he  forgot  the  German  word  for  *'  shoot "  he  elevated  his  gun 
and  performed  a  little  bit  of  pantomime  which  was  quite  satisfactory.  If 
there  was  any  philological  process  going  on  within  the  brains  of  the 
keepers,  it  must  have  been  the  effort  to  find  the  German  equivalent  for 
"  duffer." 

The  next  beat  proved  a  blank ;  only  a  few  does  having  been  turned 
out  by  the  dogs.  I  was  much  amused,  however,  by  the  utter  paralysis 
which  struck  one  of  these  pretty  creatures  which  had  come  to  within  a 
dozen  yards  of  me  before  she  saw  me.  The  deer,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  no  apprehension  for  anything  in  front  of  them ;  their  intense  anxiety 
to  catch  the  sounds  behind  them  and  escape  their  pursuers  causes  them  to 
be  careless  to  an  incredible  degree  of  danger  which  may  be  simply  con- 
fronting them.  This  doe  had  come  down  a  deer-path  which  led  straight 
towards  the  *^  Havpt-platz ;*'  and  did  not  observe  me  at  all,  as  I  say, 
until  she  was  within  pistol-shot.  On  catching  sight  of  me,  and  of  the  gun 
which  I  held,  she  went  back  a  little  on  her  haunches,  and  then  stood  and 
looked  with  a  sort  of  helpless,  frightened  stare.  Certainly  three  seconds 
elapsed  before  she  suddenly  darted  off  to  the  left ;  and  I  saw  every  muscle 
in  her  hind  thighs  working  as  she  put  on  her  best  speed.  In  her  path 
she  started  a  fox,  which  came  right  back  in  the  opposite  direction — an  easy 
shot  for  the  Prince,  had  he  been  there. 

In  our  next  beat  we  were  more  successful.  The  driving  had  scarcely 
begun  when  one  of  the  dogs  gave  tongue  ;  and  the  longer  the  loud  barking 

continued  the  more  nearly  did  it  approach  the  station  which  S had 

had  assigned  to  him.  Evidently  the  roe  was  coming  in  a  direct  line, 
naaking  none  of  those  circuitous  manoeuvres  with  which  the  old  bucks  so 

often  baffle  the  dogs.    S was  in  the  middle  of  a  long  and  narrow  path, 

with  dense  wood  before  and  behind  him,  except  for  a  little  clearance  of 
about  thirty  square  yards  which  lay  further  down  the  path,  and  which  was 
partially  hid  from  him  by  some  young  larches.     Making  sure  that  the  deer 

was  coming  on  towards  this  clearance,  S risked  the  indiscretion  of 

leaving  his  post,  and  passed  on  until  only  one  small  tree  stood  between 
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him  and  the  open  space.  Behind  the  dense  branches  of  the  yonng  fir  he 
ensconced  himself,  and  had  scarcely  done  so  when  there  was  heard  a 
nistling  of  the  underwood  at  no  great  distance.  Almost  at  the  same 
moment  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  pair  of  horns  above  the  young  trees  m 
front,  and  saw  that  the  buck  would  come  straight  across  the  clearance. 
The  unhappy  animal  had  just  leapt  out  from  the  bushes  when  my  friend 
fired ;  I  heard  a  shrill  scream  that  had  a  painful  resemblance  to  a  human 
cry ;  the  buck  made  one  forward  bound  high  in  the  air,  and  then  fell 

heavily  upon  the  ground.     S did  not  stir  from  his  position ;  but  I 

could  see  that,  after  a  kick  or  two,  the  buck  was  lying  quite  still,  and 
therefore  dead,  among  the  soft  grey  grass. 

The  killing  of  the  deer,  however,  was  but  a  trivial  portion  of  the  cere- 
monies which  now  ensued.  The  drive  over,  up  comes  the  nearest  keeper, 
and  with  profhse   and   almost   unintelligible  Black -Forest  German  (as 

it  is  called  by  the  people  themselves)  must  needs  shake  hands  with  S ■ 

and  congratulate  him  on  having  secured  a  good  pair  of  horns,  which  ho 
immediately  proceeds  to  examine  by  lifting  up  the  head  of  the  slain  deer. 
Then  he  blows  a  triumphant  tootle-too  upon  his  horn,  and  while  the  other 
keepers  are  slowly  making  their  appearance  (each  of  them  taking  oflf  his 

green  beaver,  shaking  hands  with  S and  smiling  proudly,  as  if  to  sec 

a  dead  buck  shot  by  a  stranger  was  the  greatest  pleasure  that  could  bo 
afforded  them,)  he  steps  aside  and  selects  a  bit  of  young  fir  which  he 
proceeds  to  stick  in  my  friend's  hat.  It  is  the  custom  to  decorate 
you  with  one  of  these  trophies  for  every  buck  you  shoot,  and  with 
another  sort  of  trophy  for  every  one  you  miss ;  so  that  the  village- 
people,  on  turning  out  in  the  evening  to  meet  the  party  coming 
home,  can  tell  who  have  been  the  fortunate  and  who  the  unlucky 
marksmen. 

How  proud  S looked  I     He  positively  blushed.     He  looked  at 

the  deer  and  said,  "  Poor  thing !  "  though  he  would  have  uttered  another 
exclamation  had  the  poor  thing  escaped.  He  was  in  quite  a  flutter  of 
excitement,  and  his  efforts  to  appear  composed  and  not  too  exuberantly 
^ad  were  on  the  whole  a  failure.  By-and-by  he  ceased  contemplating  the 
stricken  deer,  and,  coming  over  to  me,  said — 

**  Don't  you  think  we  might  send  for  the  ladies  now  ?  The  forest  is 
not  at  all  damp,  and  I'm  sure  they  could  go  with  us  without  incurring  the 
least  danger.  And  then  all  these  ceremonies,  you  know,  though  a  little 
absurd,  are  interesting." 

Therewith  my  young  friend  touched  the  small  green  branch  in  his  cap 
to  see  if  it  was  securely  fixed ;  and  now,  as  all  the  party  had  arrived  and 
seemed  desirous  of  resting  themselves,  we  sat  down  upon  two  or  three 
immense  felled  trees.  One  of  the  keepers,  kneeling  down  by  the  buck, 
proceeded  to  disembowel  him ;  and  that  rather  ugly  operation  having  been 
accomplished,  the  deer  was  sjung  round  the  shoulders  of  one  of  the 
boys,  who  was  directed  to  return  with  it  to  Hubertshofcn. 

•*  And  sehen  Sie,"  says  S (the  boy  looked  up  with  surprise,  pro- 
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bably  never  before  having  been  addressed  as  **  Sie  **)  "  sagen  an  den — den 
jswei  Damen  dass  sie — sie — here,  come  and  tell  this  fellow  to  bring  back 
the  two  ladies  with  him  I  '* 

How  a  London  boy  would  have  sniggered  at  the  ridiculous  attempts  of 
the  foreigner ;  but  this  swarthy-faced  lad,  with  the  big  soft  black  eyes, 
with  his  red  cotton  jacket  stained  here  and  there  by  the  blood  of  the  dead 
buck,  which  hung  picturesquely  round  his  neck,  only  waited  in  respectful 
silence  until  the  command  was  delivered  to  him,  and  then  departed. 

Again  we  plunged  into  the  forest,  arriving  this  time  at  a  broad  road 
used  by  the  waggons  which  cart  off  the  felled  trees.  The  drive  was  an 
unusually  long  one,  and  a  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  first  blast 
of  the  horn  announced  that  the  guns  were  placed.     We  were  perhaps 

about  fifty  yards  separate,  E being  at  the  remote  comer  of  the  drive  ; 

and  as  we  stood  upon  the  side  of  the  road  opposite  the  long  stripe  of  forest 
which  we  fironted,  it  was  clear  that  we  dared  only  fire  at  the  deer  as  they 
came  up  through  the  wood,  or  as  they  disappeared,  having  crossed  the 
road,  into  the  forest  behind  us.  Above  all,  we  were  warned  not  to  shoot 
down  the  road.  Well,  in  the  interval  which  ensued  between  the  blast  of 
the  keeper's  horn  and  the  response  fi"om  Schaller — ^when  most  of  us, 
anticipating  nothing,  were  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  wood — a  loud  report 
rang  along  the  open  line  of  the  road.  I  jumped  up,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  see  that  E had  fired  at  and  missed  a  splendid  buck,  which  instan- 
taneously dashed  into  the  forest.  The  next  moment  I  caught  sight  of 
something  passing  rapidly  through  the  trees  some  hundred  yards  off,  and 
saw  that  the  buck,  having  completed  a  large  semicircle,  was  again  about  to 

attempt  a  crossing  of  the  road  about  midway  between  me  and  S . 

Further,  he  was  making  straight  for  a  mass  of  young  trees  which,  if  he  did 
cross  the  road  saf^y,  would  almost  certainly  allow  him  to  escape.  My  only 
chance,  therefore,  I  considered,  was  to  get  a  shot  at  him  before  he  arrived 
at  the  road;  and  just  as  he  came  bounding  up  to  the  front  of  the 
enclosure  I  levelled  my  gun,  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The  barrel  missed 
fire — for  the  gun,  which  was  not  a  breech-loader,  like  that  which  every  one 
else  carried,  had  been  loaded  two  days.  At  the  same  moment  the  buck — 
and  I  remember  catching  a  glimpse  of  his  fine  horns  with  an  inward  pang 
of  regret — cleared  the  road  in  a  couple  of  bounds  and  was  lost  in  that 
clump  of  brushwood.  I  gave  him  up  for  lost ;  but  the  next  second — for 
all  this  occurred  certainly  in  one  second — ^he  ^gain  appeared,  having  left 
the  brushwood  for  a  fair  run  through  the  trees  behind  me.  I  fired  my 
left  barrel  at  him  as  he  passed  between  two  firs,  and  he  disappeared.  I 
did  not  see  him  ML,  and  naturally  concluded  that  he  had  passed  on  into 
the  dense  twilight  of  the  wood.  Presently,  however,  I  heard  a  long,  deep 
groan ;  and  I  knew  that  that  was  the  death-sigh  of  the  buck,  wherever 
he  lay.  Not  daring  to  leave  my  post  when  any  minute  a  charge 
of  shot  might  come  rattling  round  my  ears,.  I  waited  out  the 
other  incidents  of  the  drive,  which  were  stirring  enough.  First,  a 
4oQ  cpde  bounding  past  S who,  not    taking    time    to  look,  put 
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up  his  gon  and  fired.  Fortunately  He  missed.  Scarcely  had  he  fired 
when  a  buck,  chased  by  one  of  the  beagles,  came  up,  looked  at  him,  and 
leapt  lightly  away  to  the  right,  running  parallel  to  the  road  and  thus  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  fire  of  every  one  of  the  guns.  Bang,  bang  I  went 
the  young  Bavarian;  bang,  bang!  repeated  the  doctor;  bang,  bang! 
echoed  the  keeper  who  stood  at  the  comer  of  the  drive.  Not  a  shot  had 
touched  him ;  for  we  saw  him  at  length  cross  the  road,  half  a  mile  off,  at  fall 
speed.  Another  buck,  as  we  afterwards  heard,  was  seen  by  the  doctor  to  be 
coming  straight  down  upon  him.  In  &ct  the  path  which  the  deer  was 
following  met  the  road  about  six  yards  from  where  the  doctor  stood  ;  and 
the  frightened  animal,  listening  to  the  clatter  of  the  beaters  and  caring 
nothing  for  what  was  in  firont,  was  about  to  run  upon  the  muzzle  of  the 
doctor's  gun.  The  worthy  man  elevated  his  weapon — an  incomprehensiblo 
trick  which  I  noticed  more  than  one  Black  Forest  sportsman  adopt — and 
stood  with  it  poised  against  his  shoulder,  waiting  for  the  buck  to  come 
within  shot.  A  loud  rustling  and  plunging  behind  him  startled  him  so 
that  he  had  nearly  dropped  his  breech-loader,  and  as  he  involuntarily 
turned  round,  Hector  bounded  past  him  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment, his  eyes  glaring,  and  his  mouth  foaming.  Now  the  doctor  had  been 
praising  Hector  all  the  morning.  There  never  was  such  a  powerful  dog, 
such  a  handsome  dog,  a  dog  witii  such  a  keenness  of  scent,  a  dog  of  such 
untiring  exertion.  On  goes  Hector,  and  as  he  crosses  the  road  he  comes 
in  sight  of  the  buck  which  the  doctor  had  in  his  imagination  already  killed. 
With  a  ferocious  howl  Hector  flies  in  the  animal's  path,  and  in  a  moment 
deer  and  hound  are  alike  lost  to  sight,  the  buck  having  turned  precipitately 
and  fled.  Hector  following  close  upon  his  heels.  All  this  story  I  received 
from  the  doctor  as  we  came  together  when  the  driving  was  over — ^that  is  to 
say,  I  gathered  it  piecemeal  from  out  of  a  series  of  the  most  horrible 
guttural  blasphemies  that  ever  were  uttered  in  any  one  language. 

But  why  the  sudden  rosiness  upon  S 's  face,  and  why  does  he 

quickly  pull  off  his  cap  to  see  if  that  bit  of  green  larch  is  rightly  fixed  ? 
Along  the  path,  preceded  by  the  boy  in  the  red  smock,  come  our  two 
friends — she  with  the  bright  eyes  and  the  pale  curls,  and  she  with  the 
stately  gait  and  the  haughty  eyebrows  and  the  silver  hair  whom  we  call  the 
Duchess.  By  this  time  we  are  standing  round  the  buck  which  lay  dead  at 
a  leap's  lengtii  firom  the  two  trees  between  which  I  had  fired  at  him. 

"  What  a  lovely  creature  !  "  says  the  younger  of  the  new-comers,  and 
surely  that  is  not  moisture  which  makes  the  blue  eyes  wear  so  soft  a 
lustre  ?    <<  It  is  a  shame  to  kill  such  timid,  harmless  things." 

"  But  you  know,"  says  S apologetically,  "  they  do  a  frightful 

amount  of  damage.  The  people  complain  that  the  Prince  does  not  keep 
the  roe  thinned.  They  have  their  com  eaten  into  in  some  districts  in  a 
way  that  is  quite  ruinous — " 

^*  And  so  you  come  all  the  way  from  England  to  help  the  poor  Black 
Foresters  to  gain  a  decent  harvest,"  she  replies,  with  a  little  smile  ;  and 
S smiles,  and  they  look  at  each  other,  and  then  she  turns  away 
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her  eyes  and  pretends  to  be  deeply  interested  in  that  stoiy  told  by  the 
doctor  of  Hector — a  stoiy  of  which  I  am  sure  she  does  not  understand 
a  word. 

"  Do  you  call  this  deer-shooting  ?  *'  asks  the  Duchess,  coldly.  '*  In 
Scotland  we  have  deer  worth  shooting  deer  that  can  afford  to  challenge 
your  dogs — deer  that  can  swim  from  the  Cloch  Lighthouse  at  Gourock 
across  to  Dunoon " 

**  Tell  ^the  lady,"  says  E to  me,  having  understood  partly  what 

she  meant,  *'  that  we  had  red-deer  here  also ;  but  that  they  made  such 
havoc  that  the  Prince  ordered  them  to  be  all  destroyed.  And  in  Bavaria 
we  have  plenty  of  them  still,  and  there  you  can  go  out  and  hunt  the 
wild-boar  also  and  the  wolf;  and  that  is  as  good  as  the  red-deer  of 
Scotland." 

But  her  grace  would  not  admit  that  any  sport  in  the  world  could 
compare  with  the  deer-stalking  of.  Scotland ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this 
discussion  we  all  sat  down  to  have  lunch.  The  sun  by  this  time  had 
become  excessively  hot ;  and  very  gladly  did  we  all  partake  of  those  bottles 
of  lukewarm  Affenthaler  which  two  of  the  beaters  had  brought  for  our 
repast.  The  guides  and  beaters  threw  themselves  on  the  dry  moss  beside 
the  slaughtered  buck,  and  opened  out  their  stores  of  bread  and  cheese, 
the  dogs  lying  in  mute  expectation  at  their  feet ;  and  as  a  gleam  of  sun- 
shine from  the  trees  overhead  fell  athwart  this  picturesque  little  party, 
one  could  have  fimcied  the  whole  scene  the  work  of  a  stage-manager.  If 
there  was  one  rather  apparent  difference,  it  lay  in  the  fact  that  walking 
gentlemen  have  not  usually  got  splendidly  bronzed  and  bearded  faces,  and 
that  one  young  person  there  had  eyes  of  a  brightness  and  cheeks  of  a 
rosiness  which  one  does  not  expect  to  find  in  a  singing-chambermaid. 

All  the  incidents  of  the  previous  campaign  were  now  recalled ;  and 
again  the  little  doctor  urged  his  anathemas — conscious  that  neither  of  the 
ladies  could  understand  him — against  Hector.  Hector  lay  stretched  at 
full  length  on  the  brackens,  panting  lazily  or  licking  the  foam  from  his 
glistening  black  shoulders.  Then  came  the  question  of  breech-loader  against' 
muzzle-loader.  Breech-loaders  are  here  universally  used,  and  are  very 
cheap  ;  the  barrels  being  brought  down  from  Liege  to  be  fitted  and  finished 
in  Carlsruhe  or  Freiburg.  It  was  agreed  at  last  that  an  English  Joe  Manton 
shot  too  well  in  the  Black  Forest ;  and  that  instead  of  a  gun  which  would 
carry  far  and  close,  it  was  better  to  have  one  which  would  spread  the  shot 
at  shorter  distances.  My  Black  Forest  friends  evidently  liked  to  have  a 
good  chance  when  they  fired ;  and  there  was  no  denying  that  a 
Joe  Manton,  with  an  ordinary  charge  of  buck-shot,  would  at  a  short 
distance  give  the  shooter  about  the  same  chance  as  if  he  was  shooting 
with  a  rifle.  Alas !  that  the  theory  was  to  be  proved  by  a  sad 
experience ! 

At  length  once  more  we  set  off.  It  was  arranged  that  Blue-eyes  should  ac- 

•  company  S and  admire  his  prowess,  while  I  was  to  take  the  Duchess 

imder  my  wing.  I  certainly  preferred  this  arrangement;  for  besides  the  fact 
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that  a  man  always  fancies  bis  wife  to  be  in  greater  danger  from  otber  people's 
gons  tban  from  bis  own,  tbere  was  tbe  little  circumstance  tbat  Blue-eyes 
wore  a  very  conspicuous  little  jacket  and  a  no  less  remarkable  bat,  wbicb 
were  only  too  likely  to  give  tbe  roe  a  distant  intimation  of  ber  presence. 
Besides,  speaking  was  absolutely  prohibited ;  and  wbile  a  man  labours 
imder  no  imperative  necessity  to  speak  to  bis  wife,  be  may  be  seduced  into 
sacrificing  tbe  finest  sbot  in  tbe  world  if  an  answer  is  demanded  by  tbe 
lips  of  gentle  nineteen.     On  tbis  occasion  we  w^e  posted  on  tbe  side  of  a 

bill  among  tall  but  ratber  scantily  planted  trees.     S and  Blue-eyes 

were  taken  down  into  tbe  valley,  and  were  placed  by  tbe  keeper  immediately 
behind  a  large  pine  wbicb  bad  fallen  and  rent  up  tbe  earth  with  its  roots 
so  tbat  tbe  latter  formed  an  excellent  bidmg-place.     No  sooner  was  tbe 

keeper  gone,  than  S seemed  to  forget  where  be  was.     He  omitted 

entirely  to  signal  to  bis  next  neighbours.  In  vain  I  whistled  quietly  to 
him ;  so,  at  length,  I  took  up  a  fir-cone  and  threw  it  at  him.  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  struck  Blue-eyes  on  tbe  bat ;  but  at  all  events  it  attracted 
their  joint  attention,  and  let  them  know  tbat  we  were  quietly  contem- 
plating them  ftom  tbe  side  of  tbe  hill  at  a  distance  of  about  sixty  yards. 

Somehow  I  fancied  tbat  S started  and  looked  confused  when  be 

confronted  our  gaze;  but  as  Schaller's  bom  was  then  heard,  I  aban- 
doned further  observation. 

And  yet  it  was  evident  tbat  our  two  young  friends  were  engskged  in  an 

earnest  conversation ;  for  S never  once  looked  in  front  of  him  at 

tbat  long  line  of  cover,  while  his  gun,  which  I  presume  was  on  half-cock, 
jested  with  its  butt  on  tbe  ground.  I  had  just  come  to  tbe  conclusion 
that  Blue-eyes  was  very  like  Diana  Yemon  at  the  moment  when  she  turns 
to  sing,  **  Though  I  leave  thee  now  in  sorrow,"  when — ^when  a  buck  trotted 

peacefully  out  from  tbe  bushes  in  front  of  S .     He  paused,  looked  up 

and  down  the  cleared  space,  trotted  lightly  along  again,  and  again  paused. 
He  did  not  perceive  tbe  two  young  persons  stationed  behind  tbat  mass  of 
earth  and  roots,  and  stood  there  in  the  full  sunlight,  with  his  glossy  coat 
shining  brightly,  and  with  his  ears  pricked  np  to  catch  tbe  sound  of  the 
beaters.  Now  to  kill  tbis  innocent  and  beautiful  creature  wbile  it 
was  standing  peacefally  and  unsuspiciously  about  twenty-five  yards 
from  your  ambush,  is  an  action  at  which  any  one  who  sits  in  bis 
own  quiet  room  and  reads  tbis  paper  would  shudder.  But  to  be 
within  sbot  of  tbis  beautiful  creature,  and  to  think  of  tbe  appearance 
his  boms  will  present  in  your  library,  and  not  to  kill  him,  is  simply 
what  no  mortal  man  ever  thought  of.  Afterwards  you  may  appease  your 
conscience  by  the  reflection  that,  either  by  you  or  some  one  else,  these  roe 
must  be  killed^  to  give  tbe  peasant-farmers  a  chance  of  Hving ;  but  at  the 
time  you  are  simply  possessed  by  that  demon  of  destruction  which  enters  a 
man's  soul  tbe  moment  he  takes  a  double-barrelled  gun  in  his  hand.    I 

waited  and  expected  every  second  to  see  S take  up  bis  gun.     The 

Duchess  grasped  my  arm,  and,  although  it  was  not  a  Scotch  deer,  sh^ 
trembled  with  anticipation. 
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The  buck  stood  for  yet  a  moment,  raised  his  fine  keen  nostrils,  and 
snified  the  air  in  every  direction ;  and  at  last  trotted  away  further  down 

the  hollow.     The  rustle  of  his  departure  caused  S to  look  round — 

he  evidently  saw  the  deer — dropped  his  gun  with  the  start  which  the 
vision  gave  him — and  when  he  picked  it  up,  the  buck  was  gone.  Then, 
as  he  had  done  on  another  occasion,  he  darted  a  glance  towards  me ;  and 
I  wondered  if  he  was  blushing.  Blue-eyes  tried  to  look  unconscious,  and 
busied  herself  in  plucking  some  scarlet  stoneberries. 

But  we  had  not  seen  the  last  of  the  deer.  A  few  seconds  after  biQ  dis- 
appearance we  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  loud  baying  in  a  direction 
where  no  dog  should  have  been ;  and  it  soon  became  apparent  th^t  the 
demon  Hector,  ranging  up  and  down  as  his  fancy  prompted  him,  had  come 
upon  a  lair  or  met  one  of  the  roe.  And  this  time  the  evil  propensities  of 
the  hound  were  of  good  service,  for  immediately  afterwards  I  saw  the  buck 

which  S had  allowed  to  escape,  coming  right  up  and  over  the  bill. 

I  saw,  also,  from  time  to  time,  the  lithe  black  form  of  Hector,  and  knew 
that  the  buck  was  flying  for  his  life.  On  he  came — he  must  needs  pass 
six  yards  in  front  of  us. 

"  Don't  shoot  him,"  said  my  companion. 

I  fired  my  right  barrel — he  did  not  fall ;  I  fired  the  remaining  barrel,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes,  when  I  saw  Jiim  dash  onward  quite 
unharmed.  I  had  not  touched  bin;;  and  as  he  camQ  up  I  felt  that  I 
could  have  killed  him  with  a  revolver. 

**  At  least,"  says  the  Duchess,  witl^  that  cold  pmiJe  of  hers — *'  At  least, 

Mr.  S had  the  good  senso  not  to  pretend  that  he  was  ^ble  to  kill  the 

poor  animal." 

<*  Ma'am,"  said  I,  savagely,  *'both  Mr.  S ai^d  payself  have  shot 

one  of  your  poor  animals  to-day  already,  though  we  didn't  go  and  hide 
ourselves  in  a  hole  as  is  the  foshion  in  your  charming  country." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  says  she  quietly,  ^*  both  of  you  have  killed  a  buck ;  bi|t 
wasn't  it  a — ^what  do  you  say  at  billiards  when  you  make  one  of  yovff 
ordinary  carmons  ?    You  know  I  " 

;*  I  know,",  said  J,  **that  the  paaA  who  takes  his  wife  with  him  whei;i 
he  goes  out  shooting  is " 

A  loud  whirring  of  wings  stopped  the  sentence.  Turwng  quickly,  J 
saw  a  fine  cock  capercailzie  coming  rapidly  over  the  firs ;  instinctively  I 
put  my  gun  up  (it  beipg  again  loaded),  and  just  as  I  had  pulled  the  trigger 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  splendid  bird  come  tumbling  down  on 
the  green  moss  some  thirty  yards  off.  He  was  in  fine  plumage,  and 
having  boen  caught  by  only  one  or  two  of  the  shot,  was  not  in  the  least 

mangled.     The  beaters  now  making  their  appearance,  allowed  8 and 

his  companion  to  come  up ;  and  out  of  pure  courtesy  we  both  refirained 
from  speaking  of  the  last  seen  buck. 

**  What  a  splendid  bird  !  "  said  Blue-eyes.  **  Why,  i^  is  bigger  ftftfi  a 
turkey.    You  have  ^one  of  these  in  Scotland,  aunt  ?  " 

**  But  we  hftye,"  pay*  ^^  Pqohess,  proudly. 
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<<  I  am  sore  I  never  saw  one  all  the  time  I  was  shooting  in  the  High- 
lands," says  S ;  "  and  yesterday  I  saw  seven  in  that  stripe  of  forest 

beside  Hubertshofen. 

**  Perhaps  you  were  pre-occupied  while  you  were  shooting  in  the 
Highlands  by  graver  cares,"  said  the  Duchess,  with  her  cruel  smile,  "  as 
you  seemed  to  be  here  a  few  minutes  ago  when  you  allowed  one  of  the 
deer  to  stand  and  look  at  you  for  several  seconds." 

"Haben  Sie  Vas  gesehen,  Herr?"  asks  one  of  the  keepers,  coming 
up  to  S . 

(He  pronounced  it  **  Hawbe  Sie  was  gesay,  Herr  ?  ") 

"0  yes,  ja,"  said  S ,  "habe  einen  Bock  gesehen — abor — aber 

— ^verstehen  Sie  ? — ^too  late — ^too  late — nicht  bald — ^verstehen  Sie  ?  " 

The  keeper  went  oflf  with  a  terrible  conundrum  evidently  weighing  on 
his  mind.     The  boys  had  told  him  that  the  buck  came  right  out  in  front 

of  S ,  and  he  could  not  understand  why  it  was  not  shot.     As  for 

the  explanation  tendered  him  by  S ,  my  friend  might  as  well  have  been 

talking  Brezonoc  to  the  poor  man.     A  blast  of  E *s  horn  now  recalled 

us  from  our  stations,  and  we  found  the  party  collected  round  the  buck 
which  I  had  so  atrociously  missed.  The  unfortunate  animal  had  run  the 
gauntlet  of  aU  the  guns,  had  been  shot  at  by  the  young  Bavarian,  wounded 
slightly  by  the  Doctor,  and  finally  fell  to  a  well-planted  shot  from  the 

shoulder  of  our  host  of  Hubertshofen.    E was  not  ill-pleased  to  see 

my  capercailzie.  The  fact  is  that  the  prohibition  against  shooting  these 
magnificent  birds — which  are  rather  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood — is 
only  implied,  and  is  binding  chiefly  upon  those  residents  of  the  district  who 
constantly  go  out  roe-shooting.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  courtesy  that  is 
invariably  extended  to  strangers  when  they  accompany  these  expeditions. 
If  you  are  a  sufficiently  bad  shot  and  out  for  the  first  time,  they  will  even 
allow  you  to  shoot  at  does  before  doe-shooting  has  commenced ;  but  this 
is  a  privilege  of  which  few  avail  themselves.  The  unpardonable  sin  is  to 
shoot  a  fawn  ;  and  as  this  is  never  done  but  by  mistake,  and  as  the  shame 
of  the  deed  is  much  feared,  there  are  several  good  stories  told  of  the 
terrible  straits  in  which  men  have  been  placed  in  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  carcase  of  the  poor  little  thing  they  had  shot  for  a  fox.  I  may  add  ihat 
you  cannot  offend  your  host  by  shooting  too  well ;  for  these  shooting- 
parties  shoot  for  the  market,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  thinning  the  deer 
too  much.  You  are  rewarded  with  the  horns  of  the  bucks  which  you  kill : 
the  carcases  being  sent  off  to  the  large  towns. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  next  drive  should  be  the  last,  as  the  day  was 
wearing  on,  and  we  were  some  distance  from  home.  I  fancied  I  saw  a 
look  of  determination  on  S 's  face  ;  was  he  resolved  to  give  his  com- 
panion some  convincing  proof  of  his  skill  ?  Unfortunately  the  drive  was  a 
blank ;  two  bucks  roused  from  their  lair  having  doubled  back  upon  the 
beaters  and  escaped.  This  is  a  trick  which  an  old  buck,  when  ho  has 
been  shot  at  a  few  times  and  missed,  soon  learns.  I  heard  afterwards  that 
S ,  determined  on  killing  something,  had  levelled  his  gun  at  some 
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object  which  he  vaguely  saw  miming  through  the  brushwood,  and  was 
only  prevented  from  being  the  death  of  Hector  by  Blue-eyes  uttering  a 
little  C17  of  alarm  and  grasping  his  elbow. 

Then  the  whole  party  walked  back  along  the  winding  road  to  Huberts- 
hofen,  the  boy  in  front  canying  two  of  the  three  bucks  that  had  been 
killed,  and  occasionally  chanting  a  verse  of  some  popular  Black  Forest 
song.  But  it  was  not  until  the  evening  that  the  keepers  became  vocal, 
when  they  met  in  the  public  room  of  the  Hubertshofen  Inn  to  smoke  their 
long  pipes  and  drink  chopins  of  white  wine.  Schaller  the  ancient  was  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  his  great  black  moustache  glistening  with  the  wine, 
his  head  surrounded  by  a  pale  aurora  of  smoke,  and  his  great  killing- 
knife  lying  beside  him  on  the  table,  ready  for  the  slicing  of  brown  bread. 
The  yellow  light  of  the  candles  was  just  sufficient  to  show  the  ruddy-brown 
fiEtces  of  his  companions  against  the  vague  shadows  of  the  great  chamber ; 
and  then,  with  a  clattering  of  glasses,  with  a  strong,  deep,  impressive 
chorus,  which  must  have  rung  through  the  darkness  without,  they  began 
to  sing — 

Im  Wald  nnd  anf  der  Haide, 
Da  such'  ich  meine  Frendc, 

Ich  bin  ein  Jager's  Mann, 

Ich  bin  ein  Jager's  Mann, 
Den  Wald  nnd  Foret  zn  hegcn, 
Das  Wildpret  zu  erlcgen, 

Das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt, 

Das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt. 
Ilalli,  hallo,  halli,  hallo,  das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt, 
Halli,  hallo,  halli,  hallo,  das  ist's  was  mir  gefallt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HE  was  leaning  in  the  window  of 
I  that  cold,   comfortless  room:  she 
would  lean  there,  though  he  had 
tried  to  draw  her  away.     She  was 
a    Blijght,    frail-looking    creature; 
her  form    and  her   attitude   sug- 
gested pliability,  and  told  of  long- 
settled  despondency.      Twining  a 
scarlet    thread  round    and   round 
her  finger,   she    gazed    out    with 
'   unflinching    persistence.       There 
I   was  nothing  to   see:    the  dismal 
evening  was  falling  upon  the  wet 
street  of  a  dull  country-town  after 
a  raw  drizzling  autumn  day. 

Ho  stood  half  behind,  half  be- 
side her, — just  enough  withdrawn 
to   be  hidden  from  passers-by, — 
and    watched    the    pale   drooping 
profile    and    the   restless    fingers. 
His  face — that  of  a  man  no  longer  young — ^was  proud,  passionate,  and  reso- 
lute ;  so  were  his  words,  and  the  impatient  movements  by  which  he  now  and 
then  changed  his  posture  were  evident  kickings  against  and  revoltings  at 
the  pricks  which  lay  between  him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  will.     He 
looked  a  man  unused  to  be  resisted,  and  whom  nothing  could  so  much  chafe 
as  the  mere  fact  of  defeat,  let  the  object  of  the  struggle  have  been  what  it 
might. 

**  Give  some  sign  that  you,  at  least,  hear  me,*'  he  said.  As  he  spoke 
he  possessed  himself  of  an  end  of  that  scarlet  thread,  and  twitched  it  from 
her  hold,  thinking  by  this  to  rouse  her.  Thus  sharply  withdrawn,  it  cut 
through  the  delicate  skin ;  but  neither  of  them  noticed  it.  The  move- 
ments of  the  small  hands  continued  to  be  much  the  same  as  before  its 
withdrawal. 

After  a  pause — during  which  he  watched  her  with  an  expression  of 
exasperation  growing  over  his  face— he  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
turning  her  towards  him,  drawing  her  from  the  window  by  a  more  decided 
cation  than  he  had  used  before. 
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"  Have  you  heard  anythi^ig  I  havp  said  ?  "  he  asked,  as  she  lifted  her 
moumfiil  eyes  to  his  with  a  pleading  look,  while  her  wan  face  told  of  utter 
weariness,  of  heart-ache,  of  despair. 

**  Yes,  all.    I  hare  heard  all." 

**  You  have  nothing  to  say  ?    No  answer  to  piake  ?  '* 

<*  Only  the  same  words  to  say,  the  old  answer  to  make ;  the  words  yon 
have  heard  so  often — the  wo^da  I  hardly  dare  say  to  you  again — the  words 
that  are  so  true,  so  dreadfully  true,  though  I  have  prayed  lately — only 
God  knows  how  fervently; — for  your  sake  to  be  able  to  beheve  them  iialse. 
I  do  not  love  you — ^I  do  not  love  you — ^I  do  not  love  you." 

"Why  echo  the  hateful  sound?"  he  cried,  catching  her  clay-cold 
hands — which  she  was  wringing  as  if  in  an  agony  of  impotence — ^in  one  of 
his.  "  Tq  hear  those  words  once  is  punishment  enough  for  a  life  of  siq, 
and  against  you  at  least  I  have  not  sinned.  "Why  echo  them  ?  Have  I 
not  heard  them  often  enough  already  to  make  them  ring  through  my  life, 
slewing  apd  waking  ?  " 

**  Give  me  no  cause  to  speak  them  again.  Be  merciful  I  Le^ve  my 
soul  free.  If  you  asked  v^e  for  anything  I  could  give  you,  werq  it  my 
life " 

**  It  is  just  for  that,  for  your  life,  that  I  do  ask  you." 

*!  But  you  want  it  iu  a  way  I  cannot,  capuot  give  it !  I  have  no  life  to 
give  in  that  way." 

**  Mere  sophistiy.  Ypu  can  give,  me  all  I  ask  for :  give  me  yourself. 
Life  must  be  very  precious  to  you  still  since  you  love  it  so  dearly  that  you 
will  not  trust  it  to  my  keeping." 

"  I  cannot.  You  want  my  life,  you  pay,  therefore  you  want  xx^  live 
self — you  want  my  heart,  my  soul ;  and  I  could  only  give  you  what  is 
dead ;  a  dead  heart,  or  just  m  empty  shell — no  heart,  no  soul  at  all ;  for," 
she  whispered  the  last  words,  "  you  know  that  I  do  npt  love  you,  you  know 
even  more  than  that." 

** Leave  me  to  judge  of  what  I  want,"  he  answered.  "Yield  your 
■will  to  mine,  with  what  comes  after — lot  come  what  may — ^I  will  never 
reproach  you.  Many  me,  give  me  the  right  to  care  for  you,  never  speak 
those  hateful  words  again.  I  ask  no  more  frpm  you  than  thi^ — ^this  you 
can  do." 

"  You  cannot  bear  to  hear  those  Trorda  just  simply  spoken  now  and 
then  by  a  being  you  can  leave  when  you  weary  of  her  presence.  How 
will  you  bear  to  feel  them,  see  them,  in  all  ways,  be  made  conscious  of 
their  truth  daily,  hourly,  on  and  on,  for  all  the  time  we  are  both  com- 
pelled to  stay  on  earth  ?  How  will  you  bear  to  have  my  daily  life,  day  by 
day,  telling  you,  *  I  do  not  love  you  ?  *  " 

His  grasp  of  her  clasped  hands  tightened  till  pain  sent  a  crimson  flush 
over  her  fiace.  It  passed  away  quickly,  and  she  gave  no  other  sign.  She 
knew  why  he  frowned  as  she  finished  speaking.  She  did  not  Imow  why 
he  had  smiled  so  strangely  before  he  frowned.  She  had  said  "  will "  where 
she  should  have  said  "  would,"  and  he  had  built  upon  this  slight  founda- 
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lion.  In  spite  of  that  frown  he  now  spoke  gently,  and  with  an  extreme 
tenderness  softening  all  his  fiace,  saying, — **  I  hardly  recognize  my  tender- 
hearted little  friend  to-day ;  she  seems  causelessly  and  wilfully  cruel.  But 
I  answer  your  cruel  questions  thus,  Lily, — I  shall  not  have  to  bear  such 
torture  as  you  suggest.  You  sliall  loye  me.  I  feel  that  the  power,  might, 
and  heat  of  my  love  will  absolutely  conquer  and  subdue  you.  You  turn 
whiter,  and  you  shudder ;  but  I  say  it  shall  be  so.** 

A  faint  smile,  half  pitying,  half  incredulous,  flickered  over  her  face. 

**  And  I  say,*'  she  answered,  "  that  my  heart  is  gone  out  of  me,  is 
beyond  your  power,  as  it  is  beyond  mine ;  that  there  is  an  obstinate  spirit 
in  me,  beyond  your  power,  and  beyond  mine  ;  that,  if  I  hated  you,  I  could 
do  nothing  to  you  more  cruel  than  consent  to  your  will ;  that  you  had 
better  dig  up  a  corpse  from  the  graveyard,  and  take  that  to  your  heart, 
than  make  a  woman  your  wife  who  knows  surely  and  irresistibly,  as  I  do, 
that  she  does  not,  cannot  love  you.** 

She  spoke  vehemently,  and  as  if  from  a  sort  of  inspiration  ;  but  then 
she  sickened,  and  the  strength  left  her  limbs.  She  was  not,  in  any  way, 
equal  to  a  struggle  of  wiU  with  him.  It  was  only  his  grasp  of  her  hands 
that  now  kept  her  from  sinking  in  a  heap  at  his  feet.  He  gathered  her 
into  his  arms,  saying, — **You,  dead  or  Hving,  and  no  other,  vrill  I  have 
here  ;  '*  he  pressed  the  white  blank  face,  with  its  closed  eyes,  into  his  breast. 

Just  then  the  room-door  opened.  A  woman's  face  looked  in  for  a 
moment,  then  was  withdrawn,  and  the  door  was  closed  again  stealthily  as 
it  had  been  opened. 

Mr.  Elphinstone  heard  nothing,  but  he  saw  this  in  the  cracked  mirror 
surmounting  the  empty  fire-place,  opposite  which  it  chanced  that  he  was 
now  standing. 

Seeing  it  he  smiled  to  himself,  as  if  not  ill-pleased,  and  muttered, 
**  One  reason  more,  had  I  needed  it.** 

He  looked  round  the  bare-boarded  room — a  school-room  of  the  most 
rigid  and  comfortless  description — ^for  some  resting-place  more  welcome 
than  his  arms  to  his  helpless  burden.  Just  then  she  gathered  a  little 
strength,  drew  herself  away  from  him,  and  leaning  against  the  table — 

**  Leave  me  now — for  pity's  sake  leave  me  now,**  she  pleaded. 

In  that  word  "  now**  he  read  a  second  sign  that  she  was  yielding. 

There  was  no  creature  in  that  dismal  house  to  whose  kindness  he  conld 
commend  her.  It  was  hard  to  leave  her  alone,  so  ill  and  ill  at  ease ;  hut 
she  reiterated  her  entreaty,  and  he  went.  As  he  looked  back  at  her, 
before  closing  the  door,  he  was  struck  more  vividly  than  ever  by  the  chill 
and  squalor  of  the  place  ;  he  set  his  teeth,  and  muttered, — 

"  This  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  shall  not  last  much  longer.  I  have 
given  way,  and  been  patient  long  enough.** 

His  carriage  was  waiting  for  him,  not  at  the  door,  but  at  the  end  of 
the  street.  Ho  flung  himself  into  it,  and  gave  the  word  "  homo  ;  "  then, 
sitting  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  place  beside  him  which  was  hers  already 
in  his  imagination — thinking  of  bis  wealth  and  luxury,  of  her  poverty 
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and  comfortlessness — contrasting  the  place  in  which  he  had  left  her  and 
the  home  he  could  give  her,  he  set  his  will  firmer  and  firmer  towards 
winning  her. 

He  knew  that  to  what  she  had  long  home  would  now  he  added  insult 
and  contumely,  prohahlj  dismissal  and  disgrace,  and  that  for  her  these 
would  he  a  sentence  of  starvation.  He  did  not  reproach  himself — ^he  had 
taken  all  reasonable  precautions.  Thej  had  been  surprised,  her  retreat 
was  cut  ofif ;  it  was  not  his  fault,  he  could  not  be  sorry  that  circumstances 
conspired  to  further  his  will. 

His  will  I  Had  he  not  set  his  will  at  least  as  much  as  his  heart  on 
conquering  the  resistance  of  a  weak  woman  7  and  in  setting  that  will 
above  her  pure  woman's  instinct,  did  he  not  tacitly  show  that  he  valued 
his  love  above  the  Omnipotent  Love  to  the  shelter  of  which  he  would  not 
trust  her  7  rather  than  that,  drawing  her  from  it,  into  what  was — ^for  her, 
because  she  felt  it  to  be  so — sin. 


CHAPTER  U. 

'When  she  had  been  some  time  alone,  and  the  life  that  had  ebbed  very  low 
in  her  had  slowly  flowed  back,  lily  Winters  set  herself  to  think  and  decide. 
This  was  foolish  and  dangerous  ;  while  she  trusted  to  instinct  and  feeling 
she  was  comparatively  safe  ;  reason  and  reflection  were  less  reliable 
guides.  Is  this  unsound  doctrine  7  I  will  not  preach  it  then  as  a  gospel 
of  general  application,  only  say  that  as  for  Idly  Winters  so  for  many 
women — let  moral  teachers  and  philosophers  say  what  they  will — ^feeling 
is  a  safer  guide  than  reflection,  instinct  than  reason. 

She  seated  herself  on  one  of  the  forms,  leaning  both  elbows  on  the 
desk  in  front,  buried  her  hands  in  her  clustering  hair,  pushing  it  back 
from  her  brow,  and  set  herself  to  think.  She  had  two  hours  before  her — 
the  last  two  hours  of  a  week's  holiday  during  which  the  little  girls,  her 
pupils,  had  been  absent  on  a  visit. 

When  one  hour,  perhaps,  of  those  two  had  expired — she  was  not 
conscious  that  more  than  a  few  moments  had  passed — ^Lily  rose,  standing 
upon  a  wooden  stool,  for  she  was  but  a  Httle  woman,  and  the  mirror  was 
hung  high,  she  looked  at  herself  in  the  clouded  glass.  It  gave  no  flattering 
reflection.  Look  over  her  shoulder,  and  see  a  small  face  of  rather  dingy 
pallor,  the  lower  part  of  it  expressing  just  now  a  sort  of  struggle  between 
spiritual  firmness  and  tenacity  and  intellectual  and  physical  weakness  of 
will.  The  upper  part  of  it,  with  its  large  gentle  eyes  that  look  as  if  they 
had  wept  away  their  brightness,  and  learned  to  fear  always,  is  fine  in  a 
curious  half-elfish,  and  yet  tenderly  human  way.  The  figure  looks  older 
than  the  face— Lily  stooped,  and  often  seemed  to  be  shrinking  away  from 
the  world— but  it  is  not  ungraceful ;  has  even,  through  its  suggestion  of 
timid  helplessness,  its  own  peculiar  charm :  it  is  perverted  now,  rather 
than  represented  by  an  ill-made,  ill-fitting,  and  very  shabby  dress. 

*•  You  were  rather  pretty  once,"  said  Lily  to  her  own  face.     "  But 
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now why  can't  ho  just  leave  me  alone  to  fade  ?    I  look  blighted,  that 

is  what  I  look.  I  shall  soon  drop  off  my  stalk.  It  is  because  I  am  meant 
for  this,  and  not  for  life,  that  I  cannot  forget — cannot  forget." 

Those  last  words  she  repeated  many  times  :  after  she  had  turned  from 
the  glass  and  sat  down  again  she  repeated  them,  wringing  her  tiny  hands 
as  she  uttered  them.  How  hard  she  tried  to  pass  her  whole  life  in  review 
— ^to  think  it  all  over ;  but  there  w^ere  places  in  which  her  mind  hung  as 
in  a  choked- up  groove.  She  was  not  much  past  thirty,  but  she  had 
Hved  her  life,  as  far  as  love,  hope,  and  joy  made  part  of  it.  She  had 
loved,  and  she  had  hoped  with  all  her  power.  She  had  learned  to  say 
'*had  hoped,"  but  could  not  learn  to  say  **had  loved;"  her  power  of 
loving  and  living  would  leave  her  together.  She  had  known  sharp  changes 
of  fortune,  but  of  this  she  neither  felt  nor  thought.  She  cared  nothing 
for  luxury  or  even  comfort.  It  seemed  as  if  her  heart  had  suffered 
so  much  that  for  the  Httle  frail  body  there  was  no  measure  nor  means  of 
suffering  left. 

She  had  been  a  petted  only  child,  and  an  heiress ;  now  she  was  an 
orphan — absolutely  poor,  and  absolutely  friendless,  save  for  that  man  who 
had  just  left  her — a  man  who  had  always  loved  her  as  child,  girl,  woman, 
as  she  had  loved  another — a  man  to  whom  her  parents  had  owed  salvation 
from  ruin,  and  the  peace  Jlnd  ease  of  their  last  days ;  a  man,  however, 
from  whom  she  could  take  nothing,  unless  she  took  eveiything.  If  she 
did  this,  what  could  she  give  hjm  In  return  t  Nothing,  she  said  :  every- 
thing, ho  declared.  He  had  shown  by  his  life  that  he  could  not  learn  to 
forget  her,  to  have  an  existence  in  which  she  had  no  part.  The  love 
which,  unknown  to  her,  had  strengthened  in  him  slowly,  year  by  year, 
had  mastered  him  now.  He  knew  all  tho  story  of  her  love — or  almost 
all — and  it  made  no  difference.  She  had  begun  to  feel  lately  that  there 
was  no  escape  for  her  ;  that  she  was  in  the  power  of  his  inflexible  will ; 
that  all  of  her  that  was  tangible  he  would  grasp  and  hold.  She  had 
thought  of  flight,  but  tho  thing  was,  there  was  no  escape  from  conscious- 
ness of  his  suffering,  and  of  tho  heavy,  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  she  owed. 
**  Life  does  not  leave  mo  as  quickly  as  1  believed  it  would,"  she  thought. 
•*  It  cannot  keep  in  mo  long — ^but  yet  some  years,  perhaps,  i  am  not 
more  weak  and  ailing  now  than  1  was  last  autumn.  Are  there  any  in  tlie 
world  so  miserable  that  they  have  no  power  to  give  some  happiness  to 
another  ?  Is  it  for  this  that  life  lingers  in  me,  that  I  should  try  and  do 
some  good  to  him  ?  1  have  Uved  my  life  for  myself;  but  is  there  any  lifo 
in  me  that  I  could  live  for  him  ?  I  do  not  love  him  ;  but  could  I  sei^ve 
him  as  if  I  did  ?  He  is  alone,  as  I  am  ;  more  alone  than  I  am.  There 
is  the  danger.  Am  I  enough  alono  to  make  him  feel  less  alone  ?  Ho 
starves  in  his  luxury,  he  says :  he  says  that  ho  wears  his  soul  out  wilb 
craving,  so  that  his  life  is  useless,  and  ho  might  as  well  not  have  been 
bom.  This  is  not  true  :  I  hear  of  noble  actions  that  he  does ;  but  the 
misery  is  that  he  feels  it  true.  He  never  loses  the  consciousness,  ho  tells 
me,  that  his  heart,  as  he  says  I  am,  is  outsido  in  cold  and  desolation.    If 
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I  let  him  take  me  in,  to  live  tinder  his  roof,  in  his  sight,  will  this  bring 
him  any  of  the  ease,  and  rest,  and  happiness  he  thinks  ?  I  do  not  know 
— not  this  or  anything." 

Poor  Lily !  She  grew  more  and  more  perplexed — losing  sight  of  the 
fixed  immutable  truth  that  she  had  recognized  as  truth  when  she  only  felt. 
A  little  flicker  of  feverish  warmth  came  into  the  ash-pale  cheeks  as  she 
contemplated  the  sacriflce  of  herself,  and  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of 
making  one  who  suffered,  with  that  suffering  of  the  heart  which  alone  she 
was  inclined  to  own  as  suffering,  less  unhappy. 

"  Be  quiefr,"  she  whispered.  "  This  is  mere  selfishness."  That  was 
when  she  was  again  conscious  of  the  inner  voice  pleading — *•  But  I  do  not 
love  him — I  do  not  love  him." 

It  had  long  been  dark  out-doors^  but  the  room  was  not  dark ;  the  hght 
of  the  street-lamp  outside  fell  across  the  floor.  Lily's  two  hours  had 
more  than  flown  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  woman,  large,  handsome, 
and  handsomely  dressed,  entered,  a  candle  in  her  hand.  She  swept  up 
to  Lily,  so  close  that  it  seemed  as  if  she  meant  to  sweep  over  her,  and  set 
her  candle  down  upon  the  table.  Lily  had  risen,  startled  by  the  sudden 
entrance,  dazzled  by  the  sudden  light;  she  was  not  reassured  by  the 
expression  of  that  handsome  face,  swollen  and  inflamed  by  anger. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon  for  riot  being  downstairs  to  receive  the  young 
ladies,"  she  began.  "I  did  not  know  it  was  so  late.  I  will  go  directly 
and  put  them  to  bed." 

"  Stop  !  "  her  mistress  commanded.  **  No  wonder  you  '  did  not  know 
it  was  so  late,'  so  well  employed  as  you  have  been !  But  I  did  not  come 
to  speak  to  you  about  those  neglects  of  duty  to  which  I  am  so  accustomed 
from  you  "  (that  was  quite  untrue,  Lily  was  scrupulous  and  conscientious), 
•*  but  to  ask  you  a  ^estion.  Are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Elphinstone,  Miss 
Winters  ?  " 
"  Madam !  " 

**  I  intend  to  have  an  answer.  Are  you  engaged  to  Mr.  Elphinstone, 
Miss  Winters  ?  " 

Lily's  large,  mournful  eyes  met  the  furious  look  fixed  on  them  with 
gentle  wonder. 

**  I  am  not,"  she  answered :  her  soft  sweet  voice  conti-asted  strongly 
with  the  harsh  hoarse  tones  of  the  question. 

"I  thought  it  not  possible,  yet  anything  else  seemed  as  unlikely." 
Mrs.  Maston  glanced  with  insolent  contempt  at  the  little  £Eided  creature  in 
the  shabby  dress,  and  shook  out  her  own  ample,  rustling  skirts.  "  Yet  I 
have  heard  what  I  am  forced  to  believe,  and  what  obHges  me  to  request 
that  you  leave  this  house  inmiediately — to-night — ^within  an  hour !  I  will 
permit  no  further  intercourse  between  you  and  my  little  girls — do  not 
dare  attempt  to  see  them  again." 

Lily,  perceiving  that  her  mistress  was  waiting  to  hear  if  she  had  any- 
thing to  say,  choked  down  some  strong  emotion,  and  murmured, — 

**  Let  me  kiss  Effie  again,  only  let  me  kiss  little  Effie  once  more." 
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She  was  a  poor-spirited  creature,  yon  see.  Her  reqnest  was  denied,  and 
Mrs.  Maston  swept  out.  The  handsome  widow  was  abnost  mad  with 
jealousy.  She  had  played  so  hard,  and  she  thought  so  skilfully,  to  win 
Mr.  Elphinstone.  She  had  taken  Idly  (whom  she  disliked  from  the  time 
she  first  saw  her)  into  her  house  to  please  him,  and  had  never  dreamt  of 
finding  a  rival  in  **  that  mean-looking  little  creature.*'  Something  had 
lately  aroused  her  suspicion,  she  had  set  one  of  her  maids  to  watch,  and 
now  she  knew  of  Mr.  Elphinstone*s  visits  to  the  governess,  and  that  this 
evening  he  had  been  seen  holding  her  in  his  arms. 

Lily  stood  where  she  had  been  left.  It  was  dark  and  late.  ''  Where 
shall  I  go  ? ''  she  asked  herself.  She  was  timid :  the  fiu^t  that  it  was 
dark  and  late  moved  her  to  a  quickened  sense  of  misery  and  desolation. 
For  its  being  cold  and  wet — she  heard  the  rain  driven  against  the  window 
furiously — she  did  not  care.  Within  the  prescribed  time  Lily  left  the 
place:  she  had  remembered  one  possible  refuge — with  an  old  servant 
whose  house  she  thought  she  could  find — ^if  not,  where  could  she  go?  She 
had  no  money. 


CHAPTER  HI. 

It  was  in  Sarah  Greenes  small  kitchen  that  Mr.  Elphinstone  found  Lily 
next  day.  She  was  straining  her  eyes  to  catch  the  last  light  firom  the  dim 
window,  and  hurting  her  weak  hands  with  coarse  needle- work.  She  had 
looked  almost  happy ;  feeling  all  day  as  if  she  breathed  more  freely,  as  if' 
the  fresher  air  from  a  new  life  opening  before  her  were  blown  upon  her 
bracingly.  But  her  face  changed  when  she  heard  his  knock ;  she  gave  a 
shuddering  sigh.  Having  admitted  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and  set  a  chair  for 
him,  her  companion  went  out,  leaving  them  together. 

The  shock  of  the  evening  before  had  roused  some  courage  in  Lily- 
Night  had  brought  her  counsel.  Having  prayed  to  be  delivered  fix>ni 
temptation,  the  way  had  seemed  to  grow  clear  before  her.  She  would  go 
away  with  Sarah  Green — ^Mr.  Elphinstone  should  not  know  where — oh,  it 
pained  her  to  pain  him  !  but,  with  her  cleared  vision,  she  had  seen  that 
this  was  the  shortest  and  most  endurable  pain  she  could  give  him — from  a 
distance  she  would  write  to  him  in  a  way  that  even  he  should  feel  to  be 
final.  In  the  night,  after  she  had  prayed,  it  had  been  so  visible  to  her 
that  his  will  was  not  the  will  of  God  for  either  of  them. 

And  now — she  dropped  her  work  and  clasped  her  hands,  and  set  her 
lips  resolutely.  If  she  should  have  to  yield  she  would  struggle  first ;  but, 
admitting  by  that  "  if "  the  possibility  of  this  yielding,  was  she  not  already 
lost  ?  When  he  came  in  she  had  glanced  up  at  him,  but  neither  of  them 
had  spoken ;  he  had  read  something  of  her  purpose  in  her  face  and  in  her 
occupation.  Now  he  sat  and  looked  into  the  fire  till  lily  felt  afraid  of  the 
silence  and  of  his  face. 

"  You  heard  I  had  left  my  place,"  she  said.  *'  I  meant  to  have  written 
to  you  to  say  good-by,  and  to  try  to  thank  you  for ."     She  fiJtered. 
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How  could  she  ever  thank  him  ?     What  was  it  she  had  to  thank  him  for  ? 
So  much,  everything.     And  how  was  she  going  to  pay  him  ? 

"Where  are  you  going?**  he  asked,  turning  upon  her  almost 
savagely. 

**  I  hardly  know  yet.  I  have  not  quite  arranged  my  plans.*'  She 
tried  to  seem  unmoved,  hut  she  felt  her  soul  flinch  from  the  expression  of 
his  fiace  as  he  asked — **  Is  there  no  pity  in  your  heart,  Lily  ?  ** 

Nevertheless  she  spoke  hravely,  and  according  to  the  truth,  of  which 
she  still  kept  some  hold. 

"  Oh,  yes,  so  much — if  you  only  knew ;  so  much,  that  I  will  save  you 
from  yourself,  from  the  life-long  torture  you  propose  for  yourself.  It  is 
not  only  that  **  (she  lowered  her  voice  as  she  came  to  these  words)  **  I 
do  not  love  you ;  hut  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot  '*  (the  words  wrung  out) 
'<  forget.  I  go  on  loving ;  he  is  somewhere.  Sometimes  I  almost 
helieve,  in  spite  of  my  knowledge  that  it  is  not  possible,  that  he  is  on 
earth  still :  but  if  not  on  earth  he  is  in  heaven.  Love  reaches  heaven. 
Life  here  is  only  a  little  piece  out  of  something  that  was  before,  and  will 
be  after.  I  go  on  loving.  I  love  him,  I  love  him,  and  I  do  not, 
cannot  love  you.** 

Mr.  Elphinstone  sprang  up.  He  said  nothing,  but  he  moved  about 
the  place,  grating  the  sanded  floor  under  his  feet.  Was  he  moved,  or 
shaken?  Lily  watched  him  with  clasped  hands,  parted  lip,  quivering 
nostrils.  Did  he  feel  that  her  last  appeal  was  made  ?  Would  he  yield  ? 
If  not,  what  was  the  will  of  a  woman  against  that  of  such  a  man  ? 
Presently  he  stood  still  before  her.  He  had  been  shaken,  but  he  would 
not  yield* 

**  I  thank  you,  Lily,  for  being  wise  for  me,**  he  began,  and  what  the 
peculiar  inflection  of  his  voice  meant  she  could  not  tell.  **  But  I  know 
myself  better  than  a  girl  like  you  can  know  me.  Life,  and  the  world  too, 
I  know  a  little  more  really  than  you  can  do.  Were  there  the  faintest 
shadow  of  the  possibility  of  the  truth  of  what  you  suggested  just  now,  I 
would  leave  you  to  wait  your  life  out,  and  never  urge  you  to  do  anything 
but  wait.     You  believe  this  ?  ** 

**Ye8,  oh,  yes!'* 

''  But  you  know  there  is  not  that  faintest  shadow.** 

*^  Not  as  far  as  man  can  judge,  but  with  God,  you  know,  all  things  are 
possible.** 

**  We  have  to  do  with  human  possibility ;  we  are  agreed  there  is  none. 
Now  I  will  tell  you  what  your  seamstress  scheme  means :  for  you,  slow, 
sure  starvation  and  shameful  danger ;  for  me,  a  most  exquisitely  ingenious 
torture.  You  see  and  feel  that  I  am  calm  and  dispassionate  now :  I  have 
weighed  everything  judicially.  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  give  you  up. 
We  are  both  miserable  through  some  great  mistake  in  life.  I  know  that 
you  can  mitigate  life  for  me  (I  plead  in  this  way,  Lily,  as  the  only  way 
to  reach  your  heart),  and  I  believe  that  in  doing  this  your  own  misery  will 
find  its  greatest  possible,   only  possible  alleviation.     In  living  for  my 
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happiness  yon  will  most  nearly  approach  your  own.  You  are  a  woman, 
Lily,  and  not  a  very  hard  one.  I  am  a  man  and  love  yon  with  a  strong 
man*s  power.  I  shall  prevail — ^you  shall  love  me  I  We  shall  yet  be  happy. 
Good  heavens  !  for  all  men  there  is  some  happiness  somewhere  in  their 
lives,  surely.  What  have  I  known  of  this  yet  ?  After  what  I  have  sufSored 
— living  with  my  heart  hung  out  as  a  mark  for  the  blows  and  seoms  of 
the  world,  and  not  able  to  move  a  finger  for  its  protection — ^will  it  not  be 
happiness  to  hold  it  as  a  jewel  enclosed  ? — to  know  you,  feel  you,  see  you, 
hear  you  under  the  shelter  of  my  roof  ?  Best  will  enter  my  heart  when 
you  enter  my  doors — if  you  Uve  there  and  hate  me,  I  shall  have  more 
peace  than  if  you  were  indifferent  to  me  anywhere  else  in  the  w(»rld.  Bat 
you  will  not  hate  me." 

He  looked  down  upon  her,  his  fstce  aglow  with  resolute  heat.  She,  a 
pale,  scared  thiog,  looked  up  at  him,  powerless.  Her  will  yielded,  but 
not  her  heart.  Her  reason  yielded,  but  not  her  heart;  but  the  poor 
thing,  her  heart,  was  borne  down,  laid  low,  and  felt  the  waves  break 
over  it. 

*'  I  will  try  and  make  you  happy,*'  she  said,  after  a  long  silence ;  "  I 
will  live  to  serve  you."  Then  one  last  cry  was  audibly  cried  by  her  soul. 
**  Oh,  Balph,  have  you  prayed  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  you  are  tempting 
me  to  sin — dragging  us  both  down  to  an  unknown  depth  oi  misery." 

He  smiled,  laid  his  hand  on  her  head  soothingly,  then  gently  pressed 
it  over  her  strained  eyes,  which  looked,  in  their  intensity,  as  if  the  vexed 
soul  might  fly  forth  through  them. 

"  Where  can  be  your  sin,  my  pure  Lily  I  You  sacrifice  yourself  to 
me.  Li  the  truest  sense,  you  lay  down  your  life  for  your  Mend — ^I  am 
your  Mend,  you  know ;  you  have  always  granted  me  that  title.  For  the 
misery — ^we  will  prove  it." 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

On  a  June  day  in  the  following  year,  little  Mrs.  Elphinstone  was  sunning 
herself  on  the  terrace  outside  the  window  of  her  sitting-room.  Her  hand 
was  full  of  roses,  below  her  was  her  rose-garden,  beyond  that  the  sunny 
slopes  of  the  park  stretched  away  to  the  beech-woods,  shining  in  early 
summer  sun-steeped  green. 

A  very  fair  scene,  and  she  looked  a  fair  little  woman ;  her  bright  clus- 
tering hair  glistened  in  the  sxmshine  ;  her  cheeks  were  rounder  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  had  a  tinge  of  colour,  and  her  morning  drees  was  graceful 
and  pretty.  There  was  certainly  just  then  more  appearance  of  physical 
well-being  about  Mrs.  Elphinstone  than  there  had  been  for  long  years 
about  Lily  Winters ;  but  for  the  rest 

What  did  her  husband  think  ?  Unknown  to  her,  he  was  watching  her 
now.  He  called  her ;  she  started  at  his  voice,  and  came  towards  him 
hurriedly. 

"  You  want  me  ?  " 
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<<  It  is  nothing  important;  there  is  no  reason  yon  shoald  look 
frightened.*'  He  stood  in  the  window  blocking  it  up  so  that  she  could  not 
immediately  go  in.  He  put  his  hand  on  her  head  as  she  stood  in  the 
sunshine,  and  bending  it  back,  perused  her  &ce. 

<'  What  is  it  ?  '*  she  asked. 

"  I  am  trying  to  discover — ^I  have  been  trying  gieat  part  of  the 
morning.     Lily,  I  wish  you  would  cure  yourself  of  some  things " 

"  Tell  me  what  things,  Ralph."  She  stooped  forward  to  put  her 
roses  inside  the  room  and  to  withdraw  her  head  from  the  pressure  of 
his  hand. 

'*  Amongst  others  of  starting  when  I  call  you,  and  of  that  strange  trick 
you  have  of  widening  your  eyes  and  lifting  your  brows  when  I  speak  to 
you,  in  a  way  that  makes  you  look  like  some  poor  wild  creature  that  has 
been  caught  and  caged,  but  never  tamed.  These  things  are  very  painful 
to  me — that  expression  especially.'* 

"  It  is  very  painful  to  me  to  be  so  watched  I  I  wish,  Ralph,  yon 
-would  not  do  it;  you  make  me  so  nervous  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
move,  and  then  I  do  all  the  more  the  things  I  try  not  to  do.  Yon  cannot 
think  how  hard  1  try  to  please  you."  She  had  spoken  pettishly — a  thing 
she  did  very  seldom, — ^now  she  paused,  looked  up  into  his  faee,  then 
covered  her  own,  and  burst  into  tears.  He  had  rarely  known  her  to  do 
this — in  general  her  misery  was  dry  eyes. 

Some  long  untouched  chords  of  h^  being  had  been  made  to  vibrate 
that  morning.  As  she  looked  upon  the  early  summer  beauty  of  the  world, 
a  £eeling  had  come  over  her  that  life  was  worth  having  while  there  could 
be  moments  in  which  the  outward  beauty  of  the  universe  made  unmarred 
music  in  the  soul.  This  feeling  had  come  over  her  while  she  was  spell- 
bound— held  by  a  sort  of  dream,  during  which  she  lived  back  in  that  time 
when  want  and  loss  and  emptiness  had  made  up  her  existence,  and  her 
misery  had  been  negative.  Her  husband's  voice  sounded  a  sudden 
awakening,  and  sent  a  jarring  vibration  through  her.  Less  on  her  guard, 
less  under  her  own  control  than  usual,  feeling  the  chains  that  bound  her 
more,  because  for  a  time  she  had  forgotten  them,  she  burst  into  tears,  and 
cried, — "  Oh,  I  am  miserable  I  for  I  know  now  that  I  was  right — ^that  I 
make  yon  more  and  more  miserable." 

**  Hush  I  "  he  whispered,  and  he  drew  her  hands  away  from  her  face, 
and  drew  her  into  the  room.  "  No  tears  now  ;  I  came  to  tell  you  of  a 
visitor,  before  whom,  if  you  see  her  at  aU,  you  must  make  a  show  of 
happiness.  Mrs.  Hasten  is  here.  Acting  with  her  usual  assurance,  she 
has  dared  come  to  see  you.  Do  you  choose  to  receive  her  ?  One  of  the 
children  is  with  her.  "Why,  one  would  think  you  had  loved  the  woman 
to  see  your  fece  now  I  " 

"  Not  her,  but  little  Effie.  Is  it  little  Effie  who  is  with  her  ?  I  did 
love  little  Effie,  and  she  loved  me." 

"  I  think  it  is  Effie  who  is  with  her.  You  wiU  find  them  in  the 
drawing-room." 

17r-2         T 
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Lily  was  hurrying  from  the  room,  when,  looking  in  the  mirror  to  see 
that  her  iace  told  no  tale  of  tears,  she  caught  the  expression  of  Mr. 
Elphinstone's.  Her  aspect  changed  directly.  She  calmed  herself,  went 
and  stood  before  him,  demure  and  quiet.  For  a  moment  there  had  shone 
from  her  face  something  of  the  girlish  radiance  he  remembered  to  have 
seen  upon  it  long,  long  years  ago  :  now,  as  she  stood  before  him,  she  was 
wholly  Mrs.  Elphinstone,  restrained  and  cautious,  studiously  considerate 
of  his  will. 

**  You  would  rather  I  did  not  see  Mrs.  Maston,'*  she  said.  "  Effie  is 
nothing  to  me  if  you  do  not  wish  me  to  see  her." 

**  Nothing  is  anything  to  you,  I  know,"  he  answered,  bitterly.  "  I 
know  that  you  are  all  duty  and  submission  ;  but  I  am  not  quite  such  a 
tyrant  as  you  make  me  out.  I  do  not  want  your  life  to  be  nothing  but  a 
series  of  small  sacrifices  supplementing  the  great  one.'*  He  tried  to  speak 
lightly  after  the  first  outburst.  "  Come,  we  will  go  together,"  he  said, 
smiled,  and  drew  her  hand  through  his  arm. 

Lily  was  not  deceived.  She  had  no  pleasure  in  the  wild  caresses  of 
the  child,  who  bounded  towards  her  when  she  opened  the  door,  and,  in 
spite  of  all  her  mother's  previous  schooling,  hung  upon  "her  neck.  Her 
husband  was  not  watching  them,  he  studiously  avoided  doing  so  ;  he  was 
talking  graciously  to  the  handsome  widow  ;  but  she  knew,  by  past  expe- 
rience, that  he  heard  and  saw  and  felt  all  she  did  and  said ;  and  this 
knowledge  made  her  kiss  the  pretty  child  stealthily,  as  if  to  do  so  were  a 
crime.  But  Effie  was  not  to  be  repulsed  or  kept  in  check.  When 
Mrs.  Elphinstone  was  seated  she  sprang  upon  her  lap,  and,  to  her 
mother's  admonition  not  to  be  so  troublesome,  answered, — 

'*  This  is  not  being  troublesome  ;  Miss  Winters  used  to  like  to  have 
me  here.  She  loved  me  and  nobody  else  in  the  world.  She  told  me  so 
one  day-— one  day  when  I  was  naughty,  and  she  was  trying  to  make  me 
good."  Effie  was  old  enough,  and  enough  spoiled  by  heanng  too  much 
of  her  worldly  mother's  conversation  with  like-minded  friends,  to  have  a 
dash  of  mischievous  wickedness  mingling  with  her  childish  simplicity ; 
and  now  she  pushed  her  face  close  up  to  Lily's,  and  whispered, — 

**  Why  did  you  leave  me,  and  go  to  him,  when  you  loved  me  and 
didn't  love  him  ?  "  with  a  nod  towards  Mr.  Elphinstone.  "  Was  it 
because  this  is  so  much  nicer  than  our  school-room  ?  " 

**  No,  no,  child — ^no.  You  must  not  say  such  things.  You  are  talking 
of  what  you  cannot  understand." 

As  LUy  answered  thus,  her  heart  beat  with  great  bounds  against  the 
clinging  child,  and  her  arm  tightened  round  her  convulsively.  She  looked 
at  her  husband,  dreading  to  see  signs  that  he  had  heard.  Then  she  joined 
in  the  conversation  about  places  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  where 
she  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  wintered. 

Mrs.  Maston  had  not  thought  that  it  would  prove  pleasant  or  con- 
venient to  be  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Elphinstones ;  so,  before  Lily 
rotumed,  she  addressed  to  her  a  long  letter  of  explanation,  congratulation, 
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and  self-jasii£cation.  Bringing  Effie  with  her  to-day  had  been  her  final 
attempt  to  secure  for  herself  a  good  reception. 

**  What  was  the  matter  with  you,  Lily  ?  "  her  husband  asked,  when 
Mrs.  Maston  and  Efie  had  left.  ''  I  am  not  obliged  to  you  if  you  think 
me  such  a  jealous  fool  that  I  cannot  bear  to  see  you  fondle  a  child  ;  but 
you  behaved  as  if  you  did  think  so.*' 

Lily's  eyes  wandered  about  the  room,  with  the  restless  imploring  look 
of  one  seeking  help,  and  finding  none.  Was  she  seeking  a  way  out  of  the 
labyrinth  of  misery  ?  Then  she  came  and  stood  before  her  husband,  in 
that  shrinking,  helpless  attitude,  to  see  which  especially  pained  and 
^onoyed  him. 

**  I  do  not  know  what  to  do,  where  to  turn  for  advice,"  she  said. 
**  You  are  my  husband,  can  you  be  my  friend,  too  ?  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
Things  grow  worse,  and  I  am  afraid — afraid  of  what  lies  before  us.  I 
Btudy  to  serve  you,  to  satisfy  you.  I  have  not  a  thought,  which  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  present  world,  that  is  not  yours.  Yet  I  know,  I  see, 
1  feel,  that  I  pain  you,  wound  you,  torture  you.  Ralph,  what  shall  we 
do  ?     It  is  so  miserable.     What  shall  we  do  ?     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

He  bent  his  face  down  to  hers,  and  said, — 

**  What  you  must  do  is  soon  told.  You  talk  of  duty,  and  omit  the 
one  thing  needful.  You  talk  of  submission,  and  keep  an  obstinate  heart. 
What  you  must  do  is  soon  told — ^love  me  I  " 

She  lifted  her  eyes  to  his.  The  truth  flew  forth  from  them  against 
him.  It  was  no  new  truth  to  him,  yet  it  bruised  him  afresh,  and  made 
him  recoil.  As  if  the  eyes  had  not  spoken  plainly  enough,  her  lips 
parted,  and  the  words,  **  I  do  not  love  you — ^I  do  not  love  you  ;  I  cannot 
- — cannot — cannot  love  you,"  rushed  from  between  them. 

When  they  were  spoken  she  caught  in  her  breath,  as  if  trying  to 
recapture  the  escaped  sounds,  and  wrung  her  hands,  and  cried — **  It  was 
not  I.  It  was  some  demon  in  me  spoke.  Forgive  me,  Ralph — oh,  Ralph, 
forgive  me." 

She  ran  from  the  room,  down  the  garden,  and  through  the  park,  and 
into  the  copse,  near  the  wood  ;  there  she  sank  down  in  the  ferns,  and  lay 
hidden.  He  followed  her  and  found  her ;  and,  by-and-by,  as  the  first 
dinner-bell  rang,  the  servants  saw  their  master  and  mistress  saunter  up 
the  garden  arm-in-arm.  He  had  been  in  an  agony  lest,  by  one  of  the 
gardeners  or  any  one  about  the  place,  his  wife's  wild  flight  had  been 
observed ;  but  it  happened  to  be  the  workmen's  dinner-hour,  and  the 
grounds  were  deserted.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  stinging  of  the  perpetual 
irritations  which  made  things  worse  and  worse  for  both  of  them  as  time 
went  on,  was  that  caused  by  the  ceaseless  effort  to  keep  up  appearances. 
Mr.  Elphinstone  was  a  proud  man ;  he  would  not  have  his  misery  sus- 
pected could  it  have  been  lessened  by  half  through  being  known ;  and 
Lily  after  that  day  was  aware  of  this.  After  that  day  she  Uterally  strained 
and  warped  her  candid  nature — accepting  it  as  part  of  her  **  duty  "to  act 
what  she  did  not  feel ;  trying,  each  day,  to  act  well  through  that  day  the 
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lie  of  her  life — to  act  the  part  of  a  wife  who  loved  her  husband.  Of  coarse 
there  were  times  when  nature  reacted  from  this  great  strain  :  in  fatore, 
she  tried  at  such  times  to  shut  herself  np  away  from  everybody — most  of 
all  away  from  her  husband,  lest  she  should  be  impelled  to  tell  him  not 
only  that  she  did  not  love,  but  that  she  hated  him — which  she  did  not  (it 
was  not  in  her  nature  to  hate),  save  when  she  was  almost  mad  that  she 
could  not  love  him;  but  that  she  should  soon  do  so  was  one  of  the 
dreads  of  her  life. 

After  the  outbreak  of  that  June  day  everything  went  on  as  before ; 
no  new  truth  had  been  heard  or  told.  Perhaps,  for  a  time,  things  were  a 
little  better  than  before.  Lily,  torn  by  remorse  and  full  of  self-reproach| 
redoubled  her  efibrts  at  self-control — ^her  efforts  by  no  word  or  deed,  or 
look,  to  pain  him. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  second  winter  of  their  married  life  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elphinstone  did  not 
go  abroad.  In  the  following  spring,  very  early,  it  was  before  the  snow- 
drops were  out  of  bloom,  for  the  grave  was  for  many  days  strewn  with 
them,  there  was  a  small  new  mound  in  the  churchyard — the  pretty  quiet 
churchyard,  one  gate  of  which  opened  from  the  park. 

Poor  Lily*s  life  seemed  to  be  a  deepening  pool  of  darkening  anguish. 
In  her  husband's  presence  she  gasped  back  all  the  tears  that  should  have 
lost  their  bitterest  of  bitterness  being  shed  upon  his  breast,  and  which, 
repressed,  settled  round  her  heart,  to  grow  stagnant  and  poisonous. 

He  had  not  rejoiced  with  her  in  her  half-deUrious  brief  joy,  and  had 
not  grieved  with  her  in  her  grief,  she  thought.  Shuddering  and  sighing, 
she  said  to  herself — **  1  shall  hate  him  by-and-by.  I  am  going  down  that 
road,  and  I  do  not  know  how  to  stop." 

Why  could  not  Lily  learn  to  love  her  husband  ?  He  was  a  man  most 
men  admired ;  a  man  more  than  one  woman  had  loved  for  himself ;  not  as 
Mrs.  Maston  had  done,  for  his  position.  Why  could  not  Lily  learn  to  lovo 
him  ?  Do  you  think  she  did  not  ask  herself  that  question  with  self- 
torturing  persistence — trying  to  wring  the  reason  out  of  her  soul  ?  Do 
you  think  she  did  not  set  her  poor  little  will,  all  of  herself  she  had 
power  over,  towards  her  "duty?**  Poor  soul!  striving  to  learn  love 
through  duty,  instead  of  knowing  duty  through  love  I  Life's  alphabet  may 
not,  I  think,  be  learned  backward  in  that  fashion.  At  least  Lily  could  not 
so  learn  it,  and  she  had  no  theories  to  stand  in  her  way ;  she  tried  simply 
and  sincerely. 

In  Lily  Winters,  though  she  had  not  recognized  this  formerly,  the 
spring  of  inner  delight  had  never  quite  dried  up ;  through  the  dreariest 
and  saddest  years  of  her  life,  "  time  to  remember'*  had  been  the  luxury  and 
poetry  of  dull  days.  This  *'  remembering  **  meant  for  her  no  vague  and 
pale  representation,  but  a  vivid  re-forming  and  living  again  of  some  scenes 
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of  her  early  and  brief  happiness.    For  LUy  Elphmstone  such  **  remem- 
bering '*  was  agony,  because  she  believed  it  to-  be  sin. 

Ah !  Lily  was  far  more  miserable  than  formerly.  All  she  suffered 
she  suffered  doubly  now ;  for  herself  and  for  her  husband.  The  misery 
of  her  misery,  witiiout  which  she  thought  bH  would  be  as  nothing,  was 
the  consciousness  of  how  she  was  a  duly  torture,  than  which  nothing 
could  be  more  exquisite  to  him.  Whether  or  no  there  was  morbid  exag- 
geration of  the  truth  in  this  consciousness,  there  it  was ;  and  oyer  the 
dreary  life  she  had  lived  in  poverty  and  desolation,  there  seemed  to  her, 
when  she  now  looked  back  upon  it,  to  hover  an  atmosphere  of  peace 
and  holiness. 

Are  there  any  to  whom  the  daily  companionship,  the  forced  nearness 
of  an  inharmonious  nature,  an  unloved  being,  will,  at  length,  induce 
harmony — create  love  ?  If  so,  let  them  tell  how  Lily  might  have  learned 
to  love  her  husband.  And  what  was  thf  truth  regarding  him  ?  Was  it 
only  in  the  mirror  of  Lily's  mind  that  his  misery  was  to  be  read  ?  Was 
he  learning  to  be  content  with  the  lot  he  had  chosen,  with  a  wife  who  did 
not  love  him  ? 

As  yet  it  seemed  as  if  the  knowledge  that  the  reality  of  the  thing  he 
craved  was  not  his,  made  him  the  more  greedy  of  the  semblance.  He  had 
become  morose,  jealous,  exacting — ^hardly  suffering  her  out  of  his  sight. 
He  was  doubly  thwarted.  Not  only  his  heart  was  wounded,  but  his  will 
was  resisted  ;  and  to  have  his  wiU  resisted  by  a  creature  so  frail-seeming 
that  sometimes  he  felt  as  if  a  breath  of  his  might  blow  out  its  life — ^by  a 
creature  so  near  that  in  no  way  could  he  disentangle  it  from  his  heart- 
strings— to  be  mocked,  as  he  called  it,  by  the  shadow  of  what  he  asked  for 
— ^to  have  duty,  submission,  obedience  freely  given,  and  only  love  denied 
— ^to  ask  for  bread  and  be  given  a  stone — ^from  all  this,  which  he  felt  to  be 
intolerable,  he  yet  found  no  escape. 

Lily's  eyes — ^the  eyes  he  watched  so  ceaselessly — ^were  learning  to  have 
but  two  expressions  for  him.  The  one  defied  him,  saying  no  more  *'Ido 
not,"  but  "  I  will  not  love  you."  The  other  was  such  a  look  as  you  may 
see  in  the  eyes  of  a  gentle,  intelligent  and  high-bred  dog,  suddenly  sub- 
jected to  a  course  of  unwonted  and  unmerited  harsh  usage — an  exquisitely 
painful  look  to  see  even  in  the  eyes  of  a  dog. 

Not  that  Lily's  husband  ever  lifted  his  hand  against  her.  Good  heavens, 
no  !  But  had  not  his  eyes  and  his  tongue  scourged  her,  lacerated  her, 
cowed  her  ? 

After  the  great  trial  of  the  birth  and  loss  of  her  baby,  Lily  never  got 
up  her  strength.  After  that  she  never  had  the  slightest  look  of  even 
physical  well-being.  The  mind  told  upon  the  body,  the  body  upon  the 
mind — a  constant  and  fatal  reaction. 

All  the  summer  she  was  ailing :  when  the  autumn  came,  the  doctor 
advised  that  she  should  winter  in  the  South.  Then  Lily  showed  an 
obstinacy  of  self-will  that  perplexed  her  husband.  She  would  not  go.  It 
was  the  first  dereliction  from  outward  wifely  duty  and  submission,  and  it 
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amazed  him.  He  had  to  yield.  He  brooded  over  this  till  the  real  reason 
suggested  itself  to  him.  Lilj  clnng  to  the  neighbourhood  of  her  buried 
darling.  He  watched  her,  and  found  there  was  no  evening,  rain,  or  snow, 
or  hail,  dusk  or  dark,  on  which  she  did  not  go  to  bid  her  baby  good-night. 
Generally,  she  sat  awhile,  quiet  and  tearless,  by  the  little  mound,  her  mind 
evidently  not  resting  in  or  on  that  grave,  but  following  her  **  little  one  "  to 
the  place  her  religion  and  her  imagination  combined  gave  it,  among  God's 
<*  little  ones.*'  Now  and  then,  however,  she  would  be  mastered  by  a  heart- 
bursting  passion  of  anguish,  and  would  throw  herself  upon  the  mound,  her 
breast  pressed  against  the  turf,  her  arms  beating  the  ground  on  either  side, 
crying,  with  half-stifled  cries — "  Oh,  baby,  make  room  for  me ;  make  room 
for  me.*  Let  me  get  through  to  you — let  me  get  through.'*  Having  once 
stood  by,  unseen  and  unsuspected,  when  it  was  thus  with  her,  her  husband 
had  felt  that  to  do  so  again,  to  live  through  such  another  half-hoar,  was  as 
much  as  his  reason  was  worth. 

And  Lily  thought  he  did  not  suffer  with  her ! — that  he  had  not 
rejoiced  with  her  or  grieved  with  her ;  and  when  forced  to  name  the 
child  at  all,  she  would  jealously  call  it  not  **  ours,"  but  **  mine  I " 

Poor  Lily !  this  present  misery  of  hers,  which  she  felt  to  be  self- 
incurred — ^for  had  she  not  done  evil  that  good  might  come  ? — was  teaching 
her  to  be  ungentle  and  unjust. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

One  night, — ^it  was  early  spring  again,  but  the  weather  was  bleak  and 
bitter,  a  black  March, — Lily  came  back  from  the  churchyard  whiter  than 
ever,  and  quivering  in  every  nerve  ;  while  in  her  eyes  was  a  wild  visionary 
look.  She  did  everything  in  the  usual  order,  however,  stealing  upstairs 
with  her  usual  quietness  to  put  her  hood  and  cloak  away.  Then  going 
into  the  drawing-room,  she  rang  for  the  urn,  made  the  tea,  and  sat 
waiting  for  her  husband,  whom  when  she  went  out  she  had  left  in  the 
dining-room,  sitting  over  his  wine — sitting  with  the  wine  before  him, 
rather ;  it  was  little  he  ever  drank. 

Lily  was  one  of  those  women  who  can  pay  a  soi*t  of  mechanical 
attention  to  the  smallest  things  wh^  the  greatest  ones  occupy  them. 
Sometimes  her  husband  taunted  her  with  the  care  she  took  of  his  physical 
comforts,  while  she  starved  and  tormented  his  soul.  Finding  that  Mr. 
Elphinstone  did  not  join  her,  and  fearing  the  tea  would  be  cold,  she  went 
to  look  for  him. 

She  found  him  in  her  own  morning  room,  seated  at  her  writing-table, 
a  manuscript  book  open  before  him.  There  was  nothing  strange  in  bis 
being  there  ;  he  often  chose  to  write  his  letters  at  her  desk. 

**  Nothing  in  that  is  new,"  she  said,  hurriedly,  going  up  to  him,  when 
she  saw  what  it  was  that  occupied  him.  i*  I  found  it  accidentally  to-<day. 
Indeed,  J  did  not  know  that  I  had  kept  it.   There  is  nothing  written  there 
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that  is  so  mach  of  the  trath  as  yon  know.  Why  shonld  yon  pain  yonrself 
needlessly  ?  "  She  pnt  her  hand  on  the  hook  to  take  it  from  him,  hut  he 
pushed  her  hand  away. 

**  When  you  found  it,  why  did  you  not  directly  bum  it  ?  *'  he  asked, 
sternly.  <*  Let  me  remind  you  of  its  contents ;  then  you  shall  judge  if  it 
should  be  in  Mrs.  Elphinstone*s  possession." 

**  Spare  me,"  Lily  said,  putting  her  hands  to  her  head.  "  To-night,  of 
all  nights,  spare  me !  To-night,  of  all  nights,  I  cannot  bear  to  be  reminded 
of  what  those  poor  lines  stood  for  I  " 

He  thrust  the  book  into  his  breast-pocket,  but  without  having  looked 
at  his  wife,  or  he  must  have  been  struck  by  the  expression  of  her  face. 
Patting  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  he  said,  affecting  to  ya^n,  as  ho 
spoke, — **  Come  and  give  me  my  tea.  I  am  tired,  and  you  are  shaking—- 
with  cold,  is  it  ?     Gome !  " 

She  took  his  arm  as  she  was  expected  to  do. 

He  felt  her  feebleness  in  the  way  she  clung  to  him ;  suddenly  he 
stopped,  and  turned  her  to  the  light.  There  was  a  strange  concentration 
of  intense  and  conflicting  feeling  in  his  face  and  tone,  as  he  said, — 

"  Poor  bird !  There  are  no  prison-bars  will  told  you  in  and  back 
much  longer,  I  fancy.** 

All  that  evening  Lily  continued  to  shiver  and  tremble  perceptibly ; 
ofien  she  furtively  glanced  round  the  room — once,  at  some  slight,  unex- 
pected noise,  she  started  up  and  screamed. 

She  answered  to  her  husband's  questions — <<I  have  no  control  at  all 
over  myself  to-night;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  escaped  from  my  own  hold. 
Perhaps  I  shall  be  better  in  the  morning,  if  I  can  sleep.  But  there  is 
something  I  must  tell  you  now,  to-night."     She  paused,  and  gasped. 

'<  I  am  listening  to  you,  Lily,"  he  said,  in  such  a  tone  of  tender  pity 
as  she  had  not  heard  from  him  for  very  long. 

**  Do  not  speak  like  that — speak  harshly,  as  you  have  often  done  of 
late."  She  used  a  sharp  intonation  of  entreaty.  <'No  wonder — ^the 
lifonder  is  how  you  have  been  so  good  to  me.  Oh,  Ralph,  if  I  could 
spare  you  this  !  If  I  had  been  a  stronger  woman,  I  might  have  spared 
you  80  much.  But  I  cannot  keep  this  in :  if  I  tiy,  my  heart  or  my  brain 
will  burst  to  let  it  through." 

«  Do  not  try — speak,  poor  child,  tell  me  this  new  trouble,  then  go  to 
rest."  He  could  now  have  found  it  in  his  heart  to  pray  that  her  rest 
might  not  again,  in  this  world,  be  broken. 

«  After  all,"  Lily  resumed,  ''  I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference. 
It  is  better  you  should  know,  and  better  you  should  know  from  me ;  but 
I  do  not  see  that  it  makes  any  difference.  He  is  not  dead"  She  sunk 
her  voice  to  a  whisper.  <*  I  have  seen  him  to-night.  Do  not  look  like 
that  I  Why  shonld  you  mind?  It  makes  no  difference — not  even  to 
him.  If  he  had  been  dead  he  would  have  known  all  the  same.  To  you 
it  can  make  no  difference— all  you  ever  had  of  me  you  will  have  still 
while  I  am  alive.    You  knew  quite  well  that  I  did  not  love  you,  and  that 
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1  went  on  loving  him — bo  you  see  ifc  makes  no  difference  ;  but  it  was  my 
duty  to  tell  you — was  it  not  ?  I  try  to  do  my  duty,  Kalph,  indeed  I  do ; 
I  often  fail  miserably,  especially  since — since  my  baby  died  ;  but  I  have 
tried,  and  I  will  try.  Of  course  I  was  shocked  and  startled,  and  could 
not,  at  first,  so  plainly  see  that  it  made  no  difference — ^but  I  shall  be 
better  in  the  morning." 

Was  it  truth,  or  the  fancy  of  a  sick  brain  ?  What  could  it  matter  to 
the  miserable  man  ?  But  he  iaried  to  discover :  it  seemed  to  him  that  it 
mattered  much. 

•*  You  have  seen  him  to-night,  you  say,  Lily — ^is  that  all  ?  Did  he 
speak  ?    Did  you  speak  ?  " 

**  No.  I  was  in  the  churchyard,  sitting  by  baby's  grave.  I  always  go 
to  bid  her  good-night.  You  did  not  know  it,  but  I  always  do.  I  tried  for 
you  not  to  know  it — for  fear *' 

**For  fear  of  what?** 

'*  That  you  should  forbid  me,  &nd  I  should  be  driven  to  the  wicked- 
ness of  disobeying  you.*' 

"  You  were  sitting  by  our  baby's  grave — go  on." 

'*  I  was  sitting  by  my  baby's  grave  when  he  passed  outside  in  the 
lane.  I  felt  him  before  I  saw  him.  As  he  passed  he  looked  over  the 
wall,  and  I  saw  his  face  through  the  branches  of  the  yew-tree.  The  wall 
is  low,  and  he  is  tall  you  remember.  His  fece  looked  white  through  the 
dark  branches  ;  but  it  was  his  face — no  mere  spirit.  But  do  not  mind, 
Balph ;  you  see  it  makes  no  difference — at  least  " — she  paused,  and  put 
her  hand  upon  her  heart,  then  added,  speaking  with  difficulty — **  at  least, 
I  think  it  does  not ;  but  to-morrow,  when  I  have  had  some  rest,  I  shall 
know  bett^t  I  think  I  shall  know  a  great  deal  more  to-monrow.  Good- 
^ghfr,  Ralph." 

It  was  strange.  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  not  believed  this  could  be 
possible,  yet  nowj  with  no  proof,  he  believed  it  true*  It  was  not  till  later, 
when  he  had  reflected,  that  doubt  arose »  A  groan  from  her  husband 
— a  sound  of  unutterable  anguish — brought  Lily  back  to  him  as  she 
was  leaving  the  room — ^not  to  touch  him,  or  with  any  caressing  words 
try  to  comfort  him,  as  a  wife  who  had  learned  to  love  him  might  have  done, 
but  just  to  stand  before  him,  leaning  heavily  for  support  on  the  thing 
nearest  her»  and  wait. 

"  What  is  it,  Ralph  ?  "  she  asked,  after  a  time*  "  To  you>  at  least, 
it  makes  no  difference,  and  I — ^I  cannot  suffer  more." 

"  To  me  it  makes  the  difference  between  heaven  and  hell,"  he  groaned. 

*'  I  did  not  tiiink  my  lot  too  blessed  before — ^but  now Oh,  woman, 

whom  I  dare  not  call  wife,  forgive  me !  You  have  felt  little  of  my  love 
but  its  cruelty — have  known  nothing  of  my  suffering  but  its  savageness. 
I  took  your  life  into  my  keeping,  and  I  have  bruised  it  and  maimed  it. 
You  said — I  don't  know  when,  the  time  seems  long  since — ^that  I  did  not 
know  of  your  nightly  visit  to  the  child's  grave ;  I  have  followed  you  and 
watched  over  you  till  I  felt  my  heart  being  torn  fibre  from  fibre,  and  my 
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reason  placked  up  by  ^e  roots  ihrough  witnessing  your  anguish — ^yonr 
irremediable  anguish/* 

"  Oh,  Ralph  I " 

She  knelt  before  him  now,  clinging  to  his  knees. 

"  Suffered!  what  have  I  not  suffered?  I  have  suffered,  as  I  have 
sinned,  for  us  both.  I  was  passive,  for  I  saw  no  help.  No  help  ? — ^I  see 
help  now — ^I  will  seize  it  for  you — you  shall  be  free." 

«« Yes,  Ralph,"  she  said,  faintly ;  "  very  soon.  I  feel  that  I  shall  soon 
be  free."  She  was  too  weak  and  faint,  too  wearily  senseless  to  grasp  the 
meaning  of  his  words. 

"  Go  and  rest  now,  till  the  morning,"  he  said,  lifting  her  up.  "  Rest 
till  the  morning — see  what  that  brings  you." 

She  kissed  his  hand  with  a  cold  and  timid  kiss,  and  murmured — 

"  May  God  have  pity  upon  us.  1  think  He  will,  for  we  have  pity 
upon  one  another." 

Then  she  left  him.  Sunk  in  thought,  he  did  not  see  with  what  weak 
and  wavering  steps  she  crossed  the  room. 

He  remained  just  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  left  him  for  perhaps  an 
hour,  then  suddenly  he  sprang  up. 

"  I  must  know  first,"  he  said ;  "  not  leave  her  doubly  desolate  with  a 
legacy  of  horror." 

He  ordered  his  horse,  inventing,  for  the  benefit  of  his  servants,  some 
specious  pretext  for  riding  at  once,  late  as  it  was,  to  the  town.  At  mid- 
night he  returned  ;  the  house  was  then  closed,  and  the  servants  went  to 
bed.  He  shut  himself  into  his  study ;  there  he  remained  some  hours, 
writing  and  looking  over  papers.  When  he  had  finished,  he  enclosed  his 
private  keys  in  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  addressed  to  his  wife.  This 
packet,  with  some  letters,  one  of  which  was  also  to  her,  he  placed  con- 
spicuously on  the  centre  table.  All  this  done,  he  fumbled  for  something 
in  a  drawer,  found  it,  and  hid  it  in  his  breast.  Doing  that,  he  felt  the 
little  book  still  hidden  there.  He  drew  it  forth,  and  looked  towards  the 
fire,  but  that  had  been  out  for  hours.     He  thought  a  moment. 

"It  is  his"  he  said.  **It  should  go  with  her."  Of  this,  too,  he 
then  made  a  sealed  packet,  which  he  addressed  as  one  of  the  letters  was 
addressed. 

Afterwards  he  looked  round  the  room  with  a  long,  comprehending 
look.  Then  he  bared  and  bent  his  head.  "  God  have  mercy  upon  my 
soul,  and  make  her  happy,"  is  what  he  would  have  said.  Perhaps  he  did 
say  it,  but  he  could  not  pray  it.  "What  did  he  care  for  his  miserable  self, 
soul  or  body.  He  went  to  the  window  and  opened  it,  letting  in  the  chill 
and  ghastly  dawn.  He  had  one  foot  on  the  terrace  outside,  one  still 
within  the  room :  one  hand  clasped  that  thing  hidden  in  his  breast,  while 
the  other  held  back  the  shuttered  window,  when  he  .felt  something  pass 
before  his  face.  It  was  with  him  as  with  one  of  old — ^fear  and  trembling 
came  upon  him,  the  hair  on  his  head  lifted  itself  up,  and  the  blood  about 
his  heart  stood  still.     He  saw  nothing,  heard  nothing  with  his  outward 
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ears,  he  oidjfeU.  Was  it  a  chill  breath  blown  from  the  dawn  ?  Nothing 
near  him  had  been  stirred.     Great  awe  was  upon  him.    He  stepped  back 

into  the  room ;   he  was  now  impelled  to  see  her  once  again  before . 

Afterwards  ?  He  did  not  know — ^the  resolute  will  had  suddenly  melted 
within  him ;  he  felt  weak  and  feeble  as  a  child. 

"  Once  again — yes ;  I  will  see  her  once  again.'* 

He  stole  up  the  stairs  and  along  the  gallery  to  the  door  of  his  wife's 
room.  As  he  opened  it  an  icy  cold  wind  blew  on  his  face  ;  the  lattices  of 
one  window  were  pushed  open  wide.  The  gust  blew  out  the  flaring 
candles,  which  tiU  then  had  been  burning  on  the  table. 

The  grey  light  of  the  dawn  fell  full  on  Lily's  fsMe.  She  lay  on  the 
bed,  dressed  as  when  she  left  him,  her  attitude  that  in  which  one  flings 
oneself  down  in  intense  weariness ;  she  had  not  moved  since  she  threw 
herself  down  there,  the  bed  showed  no  signs  of  any  tossing  or  struggling. 
He  bent  over  her,  lower,  lower ;  presently  his  cheek  touched  hers :  his 
hand  left  its  hiding-place^something  clashed  down  upon  the  ground ;  he 
heeded  that  no  more  than  she  did — no  more  than  the  dead  did.  He 
raised  himself  to  look  at  her  again.  After  a  long  gaze  he  said  aloud — 
**  Free — at  rest — thank  God  !  '*  The  sound  of  his  own  voice  stirred  him ; 
he  knelt  beside  her,  and  wept  like  a  child  or  a  woman :  yet  no,  no  whit 
like  either,  but  like  a  strong  man,  whose  will  is  broken ;  and  his  heart 
melted  within  him. 

There  are  lives  that  wear  out  the  hearts  that  live  them  with  their 
weariness,  till,  for  very  tiredness,  the  sufferer  goes  to  the  grave  as  happier 
human  creatures  to  the  night's  rest.  Lily  had  been  subject  to  long  and 
deadly  swoonings ;  this  was  the  longest  and  deadliest,  and  the  last. 

When  he  had  laid  his  wife  to  her  rest,  Mr.  Elphinstone  recognized  that 
he  had  parted  with  her  eternally.  What,  in  any  other  state  of  being,  had 
he  to  do  with  a  woman  whose  eyes,  lips,  and  life  had  voluntarily  and 
involuntarily  said,  "  I  do  not  love  you  ?  " 
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One  of  the  most  characteristic  festivals  of  the  Hindus  is  the  Po»gol 

literally,  the  Boiling — a  religious  ceremonial  of  great  antiquity,  which  is 
celebrated  annually  in  Southern  India.  Its  rites  and  observances  extend 
over  seven  days,  and  serve  to  exhibit  the  Hindus  and  their  primitive 
usages  in  a  striking  point  of  view. 

The  recurrence  of  this  festival  engrosses  the  Hindu  community  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  appointed  day.  Social  etiquette  requires 
that,  whatever  else  be  left  undone,  the  Pongol  must  be  performed  with  due 
pomp  and  in  the  accustomed  style.  There  is  consequently  an  universal 
rush  to  the  village  bricklayer,  if  we  may  so  call  a  man  who  scarcely 
lays  a  brick  in  a  lifetime.  Every  house  must  be  in  perfect  order.  This 
is  no  slight  matter.  The  monsoon  has  but  just  concluded,  and  numerous 
indeed  are  the  tokens  that  remain  to  tell  of  its  visit.  Mud  walls  are 
excellent  things  in  a  hot  climate,  except  when  exposed  to  the  rains  that 
deluge  the  country  to  the  depth  of  perhaps  ten  inches  in  twenty-four 
hours.  When  the  bricklayer  has  repaired  breaches  and  propped  up 
declining  walls,  the  house  -  decorator  steps  in  to  whitewash  every  room 
in  the  building.  He  adds  the  wondrous  designs  in  water-colour  that 
adorn  the  pial,  or  verandah  of  the  soucar,  and  other  respectable  men. 
Wonderfully  spirited  are  some  of  these  drawings,  although  perspective  and 
proportion  are  altogether  forgotten  :  a  lion  or  a  tiger  is  depicted  springing 
with  outstretched  paws  upon  a  vahant  sepoy,  who  being  the  popular  hero, 
is  of  course  always  victorious.  A  favourite  subject  is  a  representation  of 
a  British  soldier  under  the  paws  of  a  tiger.  The  painter  often  luxuriates 
in  vivid  representations  of  Krishna  or  Ganesa  in  some  amusing  character. 
Larger  houses  are  decorated  with  an  elaborate  picture  of  Vishnu  reclining 
upon  the  many  folds  of  the  snake  Sesha,  that  bears  him  safely  upon  the 
swelling  waters.  At  his  feet  sits  Sakshma,  his  favourite  wife.  The  seven 
heads  of  the  serpent  bend  over  him  to  afford  the  shade  that  both  gods  and 
men  require  in  the  tropics.  From  his  navel  rises  a  lotus-stem,  whose 
€ower  contains  Brahma  in  the  act  of  creating  the  world. 

Inside  the  house  business  of  equal  importance  is  being  transacted. 
The  wife,  who  is  also  the  head-cook,  must  needs  purchase  an  entire 
supply  of  new  chatties — the  earthen  vessels  used  for  almost  all  domestic 
pturposes.  No  old  vessel  must  be  used  at  Pongol — ^that  would  be  dese- 
cration. Long  and  loud  are  the  discussions  as  to  the  quality  and 
description  of  the  cloths  that  shall  be  bought.  The  shelves  of  every 
bazaar  groan  under  the  piles  of  tissues  of  gold,  silver,  or  plain  cotton — 
gorgeous  in  tint,  though  simple  in  pattern.  ^What  Whitsuntide  is  to  the 
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English  artisan,  that  is  Pongol  to  the  Madraseo — a  time  for  the  putting  on 
of  new  clothes.  Nor  is  the  rice-merchant  less  busy.  The  Hindu  will  not 
eat  new  rice ;  his  stomach  can  only  digest  the  grain  that  has  been  stored 
for  many  months.  Now,  however,  new  rice  alone  must  be  used,  for  the 
Pongol  is  the  feast  of  in-gathering.  Strange,  indeed,  would  it  seem  to 
the  gods  if  those  who  made  solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  plentiful  harvest 
did  not  partake  of  its  bounty.  So,  for  a  week  or  two  before  the  feast,  the 
rustic  grain-£oors  are  ransacked  for  the  finest  of  their  contents  to  give  due 
honour  to  the  deity.  Every  class  experiences  the  genial  influence ;  many 
a  poor  man  looks  to  the  proceeds  of  the  week  before  Pongol  to  enable 
him  to  celebrate  the  feast  for  himself ;  in  Bhort,  universal  generosity 
prevails.  Thousands  of  young  couples  who  have  left  the  parental  roof  in 
search  of  employment  in  cutcherry  or  commission,  are  gladdened  by  the 
receipt  of  new  cloths,  or,  it  may  be,  a  pot  of  ghee  or  bag  of  rice,  from  the 
**  old  folks  at  home,"  in  order  that  the  feast  may  be  suitably  kept  without 
trenching  on  small  means,  ot  resorting  to  the  greedy  soucar  or  money- 
lender. No  little  money  passes  from  end  to  end  of  the  land  in  the  form 
of  rough  hoondees.  Here  and  there  a  poor  debtor  receives  back  his 
unsatisfied  bond,  and  many  a  despairing  creditor  obtains  his  due  as 
Pongol  approaches.  Compromises  replace  suits,  and  arbitrators  lighten 
the  work  of  the  judges.  It  is  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  happy 
when  the  merry  Pongol  comes. 

All  these  influences  culminate  in  the  early  days  of  January,  when^ 
according  to  Hindu  astronomers,  the  sun  enters  the  tropic  of  Capricora, 
bringing  with  it  the  increased  heat  that  shall  make  all  the  earth  glad.  Tho 
feast  commences  at  ihe  moment  of  transit.  For  four  days  the  observances 
continue,  and  far  three  more  the  whole  community  rests.  For  a  week  the 
boy  is  excused  from  school,  the  labourer  and  the  artisan  from  their  wo^  ; 
the  sepoy  has  no  drill,  though  he  cannot  escape  his  turn  for  mounting 
guardt  Even  the  very  beasts  share  in  the  universal  rest,  and,  as  will  be 
seen,  two  days  out  of  the  four  are  specially  devoted  to  them. 

The  first  day  is  called  Bhogi  Pongol,  or  Pongol  of  rejoicing.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Indra  Pongol,  after  the  chief  of  the  Yedic  deities.  For 
the  Puranic,  or  later  Brahmanic  gods,  have  no  share  in  this  feast,  which 
is  a  rehc  of  the  old  Aryan  days,  when  Hebrews,  Gauls,  and  Teutons  dwelt 
with  them  in  tiie  trans-Himalayan  tablelands.  No  particular  god  is 
worshipped  except  Indra)  who  controls  the  air  and  rain,  without  which 
there  would  be  no  harvest*  The  sun  is  also  adored,  but  altogether  as  a 
natural  agent,  not  as  a  personal  deity.  Thus  we  see  plainly  that  tho 
feast  is  dedicated  really  to  the  elements — air,  sun,  and  rain — immediately 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  harvest.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  India 
does  not  show  such  another  example  of  a  Vedic  festival  so  free  from 
admixture  with  BnUmianic  imposture.  Of  course  the  Brahmins  ha've  tried 
to  pervert  it,  as  they  have  done  almost  every  other  custom  in  the  Indian 
peninsula.  Many  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been 
tnade  to  foist  KrishMia  into  tho  position  of  presiding  deity.     The  story  puj 
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forward  is  thai  Erishna,  when  on  earth,  became  so  popular  that  the  people 
ceased  to  perform  the  Pongol  to  Indra,  who,  in  revenge,  poured  down  a 
seren  days*  ^-ain  so  heavy  as  to  threaten  the  destruction  of  everything  on 
earth.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Krishna  lifted  up  the  huge  mountain  Oovar- 
dhana,  and  held  it  aloft  on  the  tip  of  his  little  finger.  The  herdsmen  ran 
under  it  with  their  flocks,  and  remained  in  safety  till  the  rain  ceased,  when 
Krishna  replaced  the  mountain.  The  story  is  freely  told  by  the  people, 
but  they  still  continue  to  exclude  Krishna  from  the  service.  Ghmesa,  or, 
in  vulgar  language,  the  Belly-god,  is  always  present :  this  is  a  modem 
introduction,  but  justified  by  his  position  as  the  god  of  good-luck,  or  the 
averter  of  difficulties.  A  ball  of  cow-dung,  which  represents  his  ungainly 
figure,  is  set  up  with  due  ceremony  in  the  courtyard,  and  adorned  with  a 
citron-flower  and  some  grass.  A  little  offering  of  ghee  and  flowers  fills  a 
plate  immediately  in  firont,  and  the  ground  for  a  few  feot  on  every  side  is 
sprinkled  with  water  in  which  the  excreta  of  the  cow  have  been  mixed.  A 
mantra  or  two  is  repeated,  and  then  Ganesa  is  supposed  to  be  propitiated. 
All  this  is  done,  however,  at  every  domestic  celebration,  and  no  more  is 
intended  at  the  Pongol  than  that  the  belly-god  should  have  his  dues  and 
feel  no  inclination  to  mar  the  rejoicings  that  foUow. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  morning  of  the  rejoicing  (Bhogi)  all  the  lads  in 
every  village  are  on  the  alert,  for  the  boys*  offering  of  Gre  is  the  first  cere- 
mony of  the  feast.  For  a  day  or  two  previous  the  juveniles  have  been 
busy  collecting  all  the  straw,  bits  of  wood,  and  leaf-stalks,  &c.,  that  they 
can  find.  Bratties  (cakes  of  dried  cowdung)  have  been  bought  by  those 
who  have  pocket-money,  and  filched  by  those  who  have  none ;  for  the 
credit  of  the  femily  depends  upon  the  si^e  of  the  heap  of  "  plunder  '*  that 
stands  in  the  street  ct  courtyard  of  the  house  on  the  eve  of  Bhogi.  Before 
five  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  torch  is  applied,  and  soon  the  rising  flames 
gladden  the  eyes  of  men  and  boys,  and  stimulate  the  joyous  antics  of  the 
latter  as  they  dance  about  the  fire.  The  sacrifice  of  fire  is  another  token 
of  tiie  days  when  Indra  and  Agni  were  Aryan  deities,  and  expresses  the 
thanks  of  a  grateful  people.  Of  course  the  discordant  tones  of  the  tom- 
tom and  pipe  resound  above  the  shouts  of  the  boys  and  the  eager  conver- 
sation of  the  fiithers.  When  the  sun  puts  out  the  light  of  the  bonfire,  the 
adults  march  off  to  the  bath.  Some  castes  bathe  in  oil,  and  return  with 
their  tawny  skins  glistening  like  satin,  and  bearing  with  them  an  odour 
that  recalls  to  the  Anglo-Indian  the  scent  of  the  oil-room  at  the  St.  Katha- 
rine's Docks.  The  more  serious  business  of  the  day  next  commences 
with  tibe  femily  devotions.  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  PuUiax-swani,  the 
belly-god,  is  not  forgotten;  fbr  if  he  be  not  propitious,  why  perform 
Pongol  at  all  ?  The  females  of  the  house,  who  have  no  share  in  the 
femily  prayets,  are  engrossed  in  culinary  cares,  preparing  all  kinds  of 
sweetmeats,  from  dolls  and  idols  of  plain  sugar  to  uluva,  soft  toflfee,  and 
kul-kuls  (tiny  scrolls  of  rice-paste  boiled  in  syrup).  As  the  day  passes 
on  the  store  of  sweetmeats  rapidly  diminished,  for  every  messenger  who 
carries  the  invitations  for  the  family  party  in  the  evening  bears  with  him  a 
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sharo.     The  high-flown  compliments  in  which  the  invitations  are  coached 
are  characteristic  of  Oriental  politeness. 

Every  house  looks  its  best,  and  gorgeous  is  the  costume  of  the  visitors 
who  come  with  the  twilight.  A  few  words,  ahnost  a  translation  of  our 
own  Christmas  greeting,  pass  between  host  and  guest,  and  then  the 
evening  passes  away  in  the  approved  native  style.  When  it  is  time  to  go 
betel -leaf  and  areca-nut  are  passed  round,  and  if  the  host  be  wealthy, 
rose-water  is  sprinkled  over  the  guests.  Extravagant  compliments  pass 
from  one  to  the  other,  and  then,  amidst  a  shower  of  fulsome  adjectives, 
the  party  breaks  up,  to  meet  again  on  the  morrow  at  some  other  house, 
and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  feast.  All  this  time  the  children  are  on  the 
tiptoe  of  anticipation.  "  When  will  the  morrow  come  ?  **  "  Who  shall 
boil  the  rice  ?  "     "  Will  it  boil  quickly  ?  " 

As  soon  as  the  sun  has  risen  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day — ^tho 
great  day  of  the  feast,  '*  the  Great  Pongol,"  as  it  is  termed,  to  mark  its 
supreme  importance — all  eyes  are  turned  to  the  almanac,  to  ascertain  at 
what  hour  the  sun  crosses  the  line.  Suppose  it  to  be  at  noon.  In  the 
early  morning  all  bathe ;  no  ceremony  would  be  complete  without  that. 
The  women  in  some  places  go  down  to  the  tank,  plunge  in  without 
removing  an  article  of  clothing,  and  after  a  few  minutes  come  out  and  go 
home  dripping  wet  to  commence  the  day*s  work.  This  finished,  all  crowd 
into  the  courtyard  of  the  house  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  feasts 
Usually  the  cooking  is  done  in  a  room  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  but  no 
room  will  suffice  on  this  occasion.  The  rice  must  be  boiled  in  the  open 
air,  under  the  blessed  sun  which  has  ripened  the  grain,  now  so  thankfhlly 
acknowledged.  So  a  fireplace  must  be  built,  which  is  not  much  trouble  in 
India,  and  while  this  is  being  done,  the  chatty,  or  pot,  is  filled  with  new 
rice.  Not  with  this  alone,  for  the  Pongol  dish-  of  rice  is  the  test  of  house- 
hold cookery :  by  it  the  wife  stands  or  falls.  There  are  as  many  recipes 
for  making  Pongol  rice  as  for  producing  good  curry.  There  must  be 
milk,  of  course  ;  but  among  poor  people  the  quantity  is  often  very  small. 
Ghee,  too,  must  be  present,  so  must  dhol,  grain,  and  perhaps  halj^a-dozen 
other  things.  If  the  result  be  really  good,  any  novelty  is  excused.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  live  on  rice  all  the 
year  round,  it  will  be  clear  that  it  must  be  no  easy  matter  to  produce  a 
new  flavour  in  rice ;  and  a  culinary  success  is  duly  appreciated  by  the 
guests.  The  fire  must  not  be  lighted  until  the  sun  has  entered  the  tropic, 
and  meanwhile  giving  presents  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The  house-mother 
puts  together  a  peace-oflering  of  new  chatties,  rice-flour,  plantains,  and 
whatever  else  is  prized,  the  bearer  of  which  marches  to  the  sound  of  ^ 
band  of  two  tom-toms  and  a  pipe,  at  the  head  of  a  miniature  procession, 
to  the  house  of  the  married  daughter,  where  the  present  is  offered  to  the 
mother-in-law.  Terrible  would  be  the  vengeance  of  the  latter  upon  the 
young  wife  if  this  acknowledgment  of  her  position  were  forgotten.  In  this 
way  the  time  passes  away  till  the  critical  moment  approaches,  when  with 
eager  speed  the  fire  is  lighted  and  the  chatty  placed  on  the  top.    WiA 
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yfrh&i  care  is  the  process  watched !  If  the  boiling  be  rapid,  good  luck  will 
come  with  every  month  of  the  year ;  if  the  fire  bum  slowly,  great  is  the 
mourning  in  that  unfortunate  house.  A  Hindu  house  frequently  contains 
fiye-and-twenty  or  thirty  members  of  the  family,  besides  servants,  and  all 
are  present  at  the  boiling.  The  hoary  grandfather  leans  upon  his  stalwart 
son  as  he  gazes  on  the  sacred  fire  :  even  the  women  conquer  their  wonted 
modesty  and  join  the  crowd ;  the  children  are,  of  course,  near  the  front. 
Happy  is  the  one  who  can  discern  the  first  bubble  that  tells  of  the  approach- 
ing boiling.  Those  who  are  stronger  or  taller  press  to  the  front,  and 
whisper  to  those  behind  of  the  progress  of  the  sacred  ceremony ;  every 
neck  is  outstretched,  and  there  is  not  an  eye  that  does  not  glisten  with  de- 
light. In  a  moment  a  convulsive  movement  runs  through  the  assembly,  and 
tben  men,  women,  and  children  lift  up  their  voices  and  shout  ^*  Pongol !  *' 
A  joyful  chorus  of  **  0  Pongol  I "  rising  clear  and  strong,  breaks  the 
previous  silence.  For  why  ?  They  have  seen  the  rice-milk  slowly  rise,  and 
then  suddenly  with  bubbles  dancing  on  its  surfEice  swell  up  to  the  mouth  of 
the  vessel.  Pongol  means  boiling,  and  the  joyous  shout  is  the  announce- 
ment, **  It  boils  ;  oh,  it  boils."  The  rite  is  thus  consummated  :  the  sun- 
god  has  accepted  the  thanks,  and  promises  another  bountiful  harvest  when 
the  time  shall  come.  Like  as  with  us  of  a  Christmas  morning,  when  each 
one  wishes  '*  a  merry  Christmas  to  you,"  so  now  the  more  active  members 
of  the  family  dodge  about  among  the  crowd  with  the  question,  **  Has  the 
milk  boiled  ?  "  They  have  just  seen  the  operation,  but  yet  the  answer 
comes,  **  It  has  boiled."  Should  the  questioner  be  a  superior,  or  the 
respondent  very  polite,  the  answer  is,  *^  It  has  boiled,  through  God's  grace 
and  your  favour.'*  For  three  thousand  years  the  **  Festival  of  the  Pongol, 
or  the  Boiling,"  has  been  annually  celebrated  in  India. 

The  joy  of  the  household  culminates  in  the  feast  that  follows.  Very 
soon  the  cooking- vessel  is  emptied  on  to  a  monster  leaf -plate  that  occupies 
the  centre  of  another  portion  of  the  yard,  and  around  it  squat  the  whole 
gathering.  Before  each  man  is  a  smaller  plate  of  fresh  green  leaves  sewed 
together,  which  is  universally  used  by  all  classes  at  m^als,  and  when  once 
used  is  thrown  away.  Each  leafy  platter  is  soon  crowned  with  a  mess  of 
the  recently  cooked  rice.  But  first  Ganesa,  the  belly-god,  with  his 
elephant's  head  perched  on  the  top  of  a  monstrous  abdomen,  must  have 
his  share  placed  before  him,  with  an  invocation.  From  the  back  of  the 
Beat  that  serves  him  for  chair  and  chariot,  he  gives  assent.  Then  the 
repast  commences.  It  is  a  genuine  lov^-feast.  All  sit  down  together, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  Have  not  Indra  and  Surya  blessed  them 
all,  and  should  not  all  join  in  the  glory  of  the  ceremonial  ?  The  old 
Aryan  brotherhood  reigns  anew,  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  infancy  of 
the  race.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  days  when  the  Jewish  household 
sat  down  to  its  passover  and  the  sweet  symbolism  of  the  feast  of  in-gather- 
ing was  first  recorded. 

The  feast  over,  the  siesta  commences.  When  the  sun-god  has  gone 
fgtx  down  towards  his  rest,  the  women  make  their  appearance,  as  only 
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Hindu  ladies  can.  From  the  crown  of  ihe  head  to  the  little  toe^  they 
glitter  with  gold  and  jewels  ;  they  wear  rings  for  fingers,  nose,  ears  and 
toes ;  bracelets,  armlets,  and  anklets ;  necklaces  of  gold  coins,  often  half- 
sovereigns,  peaiis,  or  precions  stones ;  gold  plates  richly  chased  for  the 
forehead  and  back  of  Uie  head.  One  cannot  estimate  the  valne  of  the 
ornaments  of  one  of  these  women  as  she  stands  in  gala  dress.  The  other 
day  a  comparatively  poor  man  was  robbed  of  four  hundred  pounds'  worth 
of  jewels  belonging  to  his  wife.  Where  jewels  cannot  be  hung,  the  cloth 
is  stiflf  with  gold  embroidery ;  one  I  saw  had  cost  four  hundred  and  fifty 
rupees.  Nor  are  the  males  of  the  family  very  far  behind  in  splendour 
when  they  walk  out  to  pay  their  round  of  visits ;  for  the  women  and  old 
men  stay  to  receive  visitors.  Each  house  is  entered  with  the  question — 
"Has  the  milk  boiled  ?  "  Quick  comes  the  answer — **It  has  boiled,  by 
God's  grace  and  your  favour,"  A  little  familiar  talk  follows,  and  the 
visitor  departs  to  perform  the  same  ceremony  at  other  houses.  Towards 
evening  the  fun  grows  more  furious.  Well-to-do  men  must  have  their 
nautch ;  others  watch  a  band  of  mummers  *,  poorer  people  are  satisfied 
with  a  musical  performance.  The  musical  performance  of  the  Japanese 
acrobats  was  but  as  a  faint  echo  of  Madras  music,  in  which  the  beating  of 
the  tom-tom  predominates.  Hindus  seem  to  like  it,  or  else  they  take  to 
it  as  a  matter  of  duty,  for  certainly  Pongol  night  is  hideous  with  discordant 
sounds  ;  and  on  this  occasion  everybody  enjoys  himself  in  his  own  way 
till  he  is  tired. 

At  sunrise  on  the  third  day  the  people  are  again  astir.  Not  that  this 
is  unusual,  for  there  is  one  virtue  that  nobody  can  deny  to  the  Hindu, 
and  that  is  early  rising.  But  the  teeth-cleaning,  the  morning  chat  outside 
the  door,  and  the  other  etceteras  in  which  the  Hindu  usually  fills  up  the 
time  that  lies  so  heavily  till  the  morning  meal,  are  sadly  abbreviated  on 
the  morning  of  the  Madu  Pongol,  or  Pongol  of  cows,  the  third  day  of  the 
feast.  This  celebration  points  very  plainly  to  the  earliest  history  of  the 
Aryans  when  cattle  were  their  staff,  their  food,  their  beasts  of  burden. 
It  is  natural  for  a  simple  religious  people  once  in  the  year  to  house, 
adorn,  and  reward  the  homely  cow  that  fed  the  house,  drew  the  plough, 
trod  the  com,  and  provided  the  fuel  of  the  family;  and  centuries  of 
Brahminical  rule  have  not  been  able  to  destroy  the  simplicity  of  the 
festival.  Again  and  again  have  Krishna  and  other  similar  deities  been 
pushed  forward  to  the  front  of  the  feast,  but  in  vain.  The  third  day 
of  Pongol  is  devoted  to  the  cows,  unalloyed  with  legend  or  priestly 
imposture. 

With  the  morning  light  every  cow  and  bullock  is  led  off  to  the  nearest 
water,  if  no  sacred  tank  be  in  the  village,  and  is  there  carefully  washed. 
I  have  heard  of  rose-water  being  used  by  some  wealthy  sybarite,  as  a  final 
douche,  but  the  tale  is  apocryphal.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that 
such  care  is  taken  to  render  the  animals  clean  and  sweet  as  to  an 
European  is  ludicrous. 

When  the  washing  is  over  the  more  elaborate  portion  of  the  bovine 
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toilet  commences.  On  the  preyious  evenmg  a  visit  has  been  paid  to  a 
comer  of  the  grand  bazaar  or  market,  where  the  air  was  redolent  of 
perfume  of  flowers.  Gkrlands  of  all  sizes,  from  the  heavy  floral  chain  to 
decorate  the  Brahmin  bull  to  the  lighter  that  is  thrown  over  the  neck 
of  the  visitor,  were  there  in  thousands.  A  basketful  of  these  chains 
is  purchased  and  brought  home,  and  yellow  chrysanthemums  and  red 
oleanders  shed  their  oppressive  odour  throughout  the  house.  Meanwhile 
another  ceremony  is  preparing  at  home.  A  great  earthen  vessel  is  filled 
with  water;  they  then  take  6a£Eron,  cotton-seeds,  and  margosa-leaves,  and 
steep  them  in  the  water  till  it  is  discoloured  and  bitter.  By  the  time  this 
is  ready,  the  cows,  washed  sweet  and  clean  as  cows  can  be,  are  brought 
home ;  then  the  males  of  the  house,  in  solemn  procession,  bring  out  the 
vessel  and  go  round  each  animal  several  times  sprinkling  it  as  they  pass 
the  four  cardinal  points.  Then  poojah  is  performed,  the  men  bowing  to 
the  animals  and  performing  what  is  called  the  **  prostration  of  the 
eight  members "  of  the  body.  This  done  garlands  are  brought  out 
and  the  choicest  and  largest  are  heaped  upon  the  animals,  and  the 
horns  of  the  cattle  are  gaudily  coloured  with  paint  of  various  hues,  and 
for  the  cattle  of  the  head-man  of  the  village  nothing  less  than  gdd- 
leaf  will  do,  and  his  gilded  herd  outshines  the  glory  of  all  ai'ound. 
A  poor  man  must  be  satisfied  with  yellow  ochre.  The  herd  of  a  man 
of  taste  has  no  two  horns  alike,  they  being  resplendent  with  all  the  hues 
of  the  rainbow. 

Anxiously  the  boys  watch  the  next  operation.  Chains  of  cocoa-nuts, 
plantains,  and  other  fruit  in  season,  are  fastened  upon  the  neck  and  horns 
of  the  cows.  When  all  is  finished  a  moment  of  silence  is  succeeded  by 
an  awful  drumming  of  tom-toms,  accompanied  by  yells,  screams,  and 
other  hideous  noises,  the  ropes  that  bound  the  cattle  are  untied,  and  the 
frightened  animals,  with  heads  down  and  tails  aloft,  dash  along  the 
village  street  into  the  fields.  But  vain  are  their  efforts  to  escape  from 
their  tormentors ;  every  bound  brings  the  heavy  cocoa-nuts  full  swing 
against  the  animal^s  nose  and  legs,  and  behind  follows  a  yelling  mob  of 
urchins  in  full  chase :  for  whoever  can  run  down  one  of  the  oxen  and 
seize  the  fruit  upon  it,  not  only  keeps  the  prize  but  is  sure  of  good  luck 
through  the  year. 

The  rest  of  the  day  of  Madu  Pongol  is  spent  by  the  cattle  in  perfect 
rest  and  peace;  they  wander  at  will  through  garden,  field,  or  bazaar, 
eating  whatever  they  like,  however  choice  or  expensive  the  food  they  may 
find.  Fearful  will  be  the  future  transmigrations  of  the  individual  who 
locks  the  gate  of  his  choicest  pasture  or  young  green  crop,  and  should 
any  shopkeeper  be  observed  pushing  away  the  intrusive  nose  of  a  cow 
from  his  basket  of  rice,  plantains,  or  other  delicacy,  some  grievous 
accident  it  is  expected  wiU  happen  to  his  baskets  of  stores  during  the  next 
day  or  two.  The  day  is  for  the  especial  delectation  of  the  oxen  and 
sorely  do  they  need  it.  It  is  a  deadly  sin  to  slay  an  ox,  but  it  is  very 
common  amusement  to  twist  its  tail  tiU  almost  every  joint  is  broken ;  and 
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its  skin  may  bo  scarred  and  branded  with  imponitj,  and  bollocks  are 
worked  till  they  drop  from  sheer  fatigue. 

The  fourth  day  is  dedicated  to  the  calves,  who  are  treated  much  in 
the  same  way  as  their  parents  have  been.  With  sunset  of  this  day  ends 
the  religious  portion  of  the  festival.  The  three  following  days  are  devoted 
to  social  enjoyment.  Usually  Hindu  families  keep  themselves  from 
private  intercourse  with  other  families,  in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  although 
social  visits  by  the  men  are  not  unfrequent.  Once  in  the  year,  howev^, 
during  Pongol,  unlimited  hospitality  and  friendly  intercourse  is  the  rule. 
Great  is  the  joy  among  the  children,  for  the  presents  which  every  visitor 
must  bring  are  intended  chiefly  for  the  little  ones.  Idols  in  soUd  sugar 
form  a  very  important  portion  of  the  gifts,  and  for  days  after  the  juveniles 
make  themselves  sick  with  eating  miniature  Eamas  and  Erishnas.  Saras- 
watis  and  Ganesas,  made  of  sugar. 

On  the  last  day  what  is  called  the  peacock  feast  is  held  for  the  benefit 
of  the  girls.  A  gaudy  picture  of  a  peacock,  generally  accompanied  by 
a  monkey,  is  hung  up  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Here  the  girls 
assemble  and  make  meny ;  prostrations  are  made  before  the  picture,  then 
somebody  tells  a  story  out  of  one  of  the  Parana.  After  a  while  sweets 
are  handed  round,  and  sometimes  a  copy  of  the  picture  on  the  wall  is 
presented  to  each  guest.  The  evening  is  spent  in  talking  scandal  and 
criticising  and  valuing  the  dresses  of  the  company,  which  forms  almost 
the  sole  enjoyment  of  a  Hindu  female's  life. 

Thus  ends  the  Pongol;  leaving  behind  it  reminiscences  that  afford 
the  chief  joy  of  the  year,  until  anticipations  of  the  next  take  their  place. 
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This  little  introdnction  is  to  open  the  door  of  a  home  that  was  once  in 
a  house  in  a  pleasant  green  square  in  London, — a  comfortahle  family 
honse,  with  airy  and  light  and  snug  comers,  and  writing-tahles,  and  with 
pictores  hanging  from  the  walls  of  the  drawing-room,  where  the  tall 
windows  looked  out  npon  the  trees,  and  of  the  stady  upstairs  where  the 
£Either  sat  at  his  work. 

Here  were  hooks  and  china  pots  and  silver  inkstands,  and  a  hundred 
familiar  things  all  ahout  the  house,  which  the  young  people  had  heen  used 
to  for  so  long  that  they  had  hy  degreei^  come  to  Hfe  for  them  with  that 
individual  life  with  which  inanimate  things  live  for  the  yo^pig.  Some- 
times in  the  comfortahle  flicker  of  the  twilight  fire  the  place  would  seem 
an  astir  in  the  dance  of  the  hright  fires  which  humed  in  that  hearth — fires 
which  then  seemed  to  be,  perhaps,  only  charred  coal  and  wood  and  ashes, 
but  whose  rays  still  warm  and  cheer  those  who  were  gathered  round  the 
home  hearth  so  many  years  ago. 

On  one  side  of  the  fireplace  hung  a  picture  which  had  been  painted  by 
Miss  Edgar,  and  which  represented  a  pretty  pale  lady,  with  her  head  on 
one  side.  The  artist  had  christened  her  Laura.  On  the  chimney-piece, 
behind  the  old  red  pots,  the  little  Dresden  china  figures,  the  gilt  and  loudly 
ticking  dock,  stood  the  picture  of  a  kind  old  family  friend,  with  a  friendly, 
yet  troubled  expression  in  his  countenance ;  and  then,  against  a  panel, 
hting  a  little  water-colour  painted  by  Hunt,  and  representing  the  sweet 
little  heroine  of  this  short  histoiy.  Opposite  to  her  for  a  while,  was  a 
Tacant  space,  until  one  summer,  in  Italy,  the  father  happened  to  buy  the 
portrait  of  a  little  Dauphin  or  Neapolitan  Prince,  with  a  broad  ribbon  and 
order,  and  soft  fiEdr  hair  ;  and  when  the  little  Prince  had  come  back  from 
Italy  and  from  a  visit  to  Messrs.  Golnaghi*s,  he  was  nailed  up  in  his 
beautiful  new  firame  on  the  opposite  panel  to  the  little  peasant  girl.  There 
had  been  some  discussion  as  to  where  he  was  to  be  placed,  and  one  night  he 
was  carried  up  into  the  study,  where  he  was  measured  with  another  little 
partner,  but  the  little  peasant  girl  matched  him  best ;  although  the  other 
was  a  charming  and  high-bom  little  girl.  Only  a  short  time  before  Messrs. 
Colnaghi  had  sent  her  home  in  a  gilt  and  reeded  frame,  a  lovely  little  print 
of  one  of  Sir  Joshua's  pictures.  She  lived  up  above  in  the  study,  and  was 
christened  Lady  Marjory  by  the  young  people  who  did  not  know  the  little 
lady's  real  name.  And  it  happened  that,  one  night  in  this  long  ago  of 
which  I  am  writing,  one  of  these  young  folks,  sitting  basking  in  the  com- 
fortable warmth  of  the  fire,  dreamt  out  a  little  history  of  the  pictures  they 
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were  ligliting  up  in  the  firelight,  and  nodding  and  smiling  at  her  as  pictures 
do.  It  was  a  revelation  which  she  wrote  down  at  the  time,  and  which  she 
fii-mly  believed  in  when  she  wrote  it ;  and  perhaps  this  short  explanation 
will  be  enough  to  make  the  little  history  intelligible  as  it  was  written, 
without  any  other  change. 

There  was  once  a  funny  little  peasant  maiden  in  a  big  Normandy  cap 
and  blue  stockings,  and  a  bright-coloured  kerchief^  who  sat  upon  a 
bank,  painted  all  over  with  heather  and  flowers,  with  her  basket  at  her  feet, 
and  who  looked  out  at  the  world  with  two  blue  eyes  and  a  sweet,  artless 
little  smile  which  touched  and  softened  quite  gruff  old  ladies  and  gentlemen 
who  happened  to  see  her  hanging  up  against  the  parlour  wall. 

Opposite  to  the  little  peasant  maiden  was  a  lady  of  much  greater  pre- 
tensions. No  other  than  Petrarch's  Laura,  indeed,  in  a  pea-green  gown, 
with  a  lackadaisical  expression  and  her  head  on  one  side.  But  it  was  in 
vain  she  languished  and  gave  herci^lf  airs ; — everybody  went  up  first  to  the 
grinning  litt]p  peasant  maid  and  cried,  <<  Oh,  what  a  dear  little  girl !  *' 

At  first  the  child,  who,  you  know,  was  a  little  French  child,  did  not 
understand  what  they  were  saying,  and  would  beg  Mrs.  Laura  to  translate 
their  remarks.  This  lady  had  brought  up  a  large  family  (so  she  explained 
to  the  old  gentleman  over  the  chimney-piece),  and  did  not  think  it  right  to 
turn  little  girls*  heads  with  silly  flattery ;  and  so,  instead  of  translating 
rightly,  she  would  tell  the  little  maiden  that  they  were  laughing  at  her  big 
cap  or  blue  stockings. 

<<  Let  them  laugh,"  says  the  Httle  maid,  sturdily;  "I  am  sure  they 
look  very  good-natured,  and  don't  mean  any  harm,"  and  so  she  smiled  in 
their  &ces  as  sweetly  as  ever.  And  quite  soon  she  learnt  enough  to  under- 
stand for  herself. 

Although  Laura  was  so  sentimental  she  was  not  utterly  heartless,  and 
she  rather  liked  the  child ;  and  sometimes  when  she  was  in  a  good  temper 
would  tell  her  great  long  stories  about  her  youth,  and  the  south,  and  the 
gentlemen  who  were  in  love  with  her, — and  that  one  in  particular  who 
wrote  such  heaps  and  heaps  of  poetry ;  and  go  on  about  troubadours  and 
the  belle-passion,  while  the  little  girl  wondered  and  listened,  and  respected 
Laura  more  and  more  every  day. 

**  How  can  you  talk  such  nonsense  to  the  child,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man over  the  chimney. 

"Ah  I  that  is  a  man's  speech,"  said  the  lady  in  green,  plaintively. 
"Nonsense I — yes,  silent  devotion.  Yes,  a  heart  bleeding  inwardly- 
breaking  without  one  outward  sign ;  that  is,  indeed,  the  nonsense  of  a 
faithful  woman's  love !  There  are  some  things  no  man  can  understand,—' 
no  man  I  " 

"I  am  surprised  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  the  old  gentleman^ 
politely. 

"Are  you  alluding  to  that  creature  Petrarch  7  "  cried  Lava.    **He 
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became  quite  a  nuisance  at  last.  Always  groaning  and  sighing,  and 
Bending  me  scrawls  of  sonnets  to  decipher,  and  causing  dissension  between 
me  and  my  dear  husband.  The  man  disgraced  himself  in  the  end  by 
taking  up  with  some  low,  vulgar  minx  or  other.  That  is  what  you  will 
find,"  she  continued,  addressing  the  little  girl, — "men  are  false;  the 
truth  is  not  in  them.  It  is  our  sad  privilege  to  be  faithful^  to  die 
breathing  the  name  beloved ;  heighho ! "  and  though  she  spoke  to  the  little 
girl,  she  looked  at  the  old  gentleman  over  the  chimney-piece. 

*'  I  hear  every  day  of  a  new  arrival  expected  among  us,"  said  he,  feeling 
uncomfortable,  and  wishing  to  change  the  subject ;  '<  a  little  Prince  in  a 
bine  coat  all  covered  over  with  diamonds." 

"A  Prince  I  "  cried  Laura,  brightening  up, — "  delightful !  You  are, 
perhaps,  aware  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  such  society  before 
this?" 

*'  This  one  is  but  a  child,"  said  the  old  gentleman ;  '<  but  they  say  he 
is  a  very  pretty  little  fellow." 

*'  Oh,  I  wonder — ^I  wonder  if  he  is  the  Httle  Prince  I  dreamt  of," 
thought  the  little  girl.     '<  Oh,  how  they  are  all  talking  about  him." 

"  Of  course  they  will  put  him  in  here,"  said  Laura.  "  I  want  to  have 
news  of  the  dear  court." 

"  They  were  talking  of  it,"  said  the  old  gentleman.  **  And  the  oiher 
night  in  the  study  they  said  he  would  mak^  a  nice  pendant  for  our  little 
friend  here." 

When  the  little  peasant  maid^  heard  this,  her  heart  began  to  beat,  so 
that  the  room  seemed  to  swim  round  and  round,  and  if  she  had  not  held 
on  by  the  purple^bank  she  would  certainly  have  sHpped  down  on  to  the 
carpet. 

''  I  have  never  been  into  the  study,"  said  Laura,  £ractiously ;  **  pray, 
who  did  you  meet  there  when  they  carried  you  up  the  other  night  to 
examine  the  marks  on  your  back  ?  " 

'*A  very  delightful  circle,"  said  the  old  gentleman;  "several  old 
friends,  and  some  very  distinguished  people  : — ^Mr.  Washington,  Dr.  John- 
son, the  Duke,  Sir  Joshua,  {md  a  most  charming  Httle  lady,  a  Mend  of 
his,  and  all  his  B.A.'s  in  a  group.  Our  host's  great-grandfather  is  also 
there,  and  M^jor  Andre,  in  whom  I  am  sure  all  gentle  ladies  must  take 
an  interest." 

"  I  never  heard  of  one  of  them,"  said  Laura,  tossing  her  head.  **  And 
the  little  girl,  pray  who  is  she  ?  " 

"  A  very  charming  little  person,  with  round  eyes,  and  a  muff,  and 
a  big  bonnet.  Our  dear  young  friend  here  would  make  her  a  nice 
little  maid." 

The  little  peasant  child's  heart  died  within  her.  ''A  maid  I  Yes, 
yes  ;  that  is  my  station.  Ah,  what  a  Httle  simpleton  I  am.  Who  am  I 
that  the  Prince  should  look  at  me  ?  What  was  I  thinking  about  9  Ah, 
what  a  silly  child  I  am." 
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And  80,  when  night  came,  she  went  to  sleep  very  sad,  and  very  much 
ashamed  of  herself,  upon  her  purple  bank.  All  night  long  she  dreamed 
wild  dreams.  She  saw  the  little  Prince  coming  and  going  in  his  blue 
velvet  coat  and  his  long  fiair  hair,  and  sometimes  he  looked  at  her 
scornfully. 

**  You  low-bom,  wretched,  little  peasant  child,**  said  be,  "  do  yon 
expect  that  I,  a  prince,  am  going  to  notice  you  ?  *' 

But  sometimes  he  looked  kind,  and  once  he  held  out  his  hand ;  and 
the  little  girl  fell  down  on  her  knees,  in  her  dreams,  and  was  just  going 
to  clasp  it,  when  there  came  a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder  and  a  great 
flash  of  lightning,  and  waking  up  with  a  start,  she  heard  the  door  bang  as 
some  one  left  the  room  with  a  candle,  and  a  clock  struck  eleven,  and  some 
voices  seemed  dying  away,  and  then  all  was  quite  dark  and  quiet  again. 

But  when  morning  came,  and  the  little  girl  opened  her  eyes,  what 
was,  do  you  think,  the  first  thing  she  saw  leaning  up  against  the  back  of 
a  chair  ?  Anybody  who  has  ever  been  in  love,  or  ever  read  a  novel,  will 
guess  that  it  was  the  little  Prince,  in  his  blue  coat,  with  all  his  beautifol 
orders  on,  and  his  long  fjEtir  hair,  and  his  blue  eyes  already  wide  open  and 
fixed  upon  the  little  maid. 

.  "  Ah,  madam,'*  said  he,  in  French,  "  at  last  we  meet.  I  have  known 
you  for  years  past.  When  I  was  in  the  old  palace  in  Italy,  I  used  to 
dream  of  you  night  after  night.  There  was  a  marble  terrace  outside  the 
window,  with  statues  standing  in  the  sun,  and  orange-trees  blooming  year 
by  year.  There  was  a  painted  ceiling  to  the  room,  with  flying  figures 
flitting  round  a  circle.  There  was  a  great  blue  sky  without,  and  deep 
shadows  came  striking  across  the  marble  floor  day  after  day  at  noon. 
And  I  was  so  weary,  oh !  so  weary,  until  one  night  I  saw  you  in  my 
dreams,  and  you  seemed  to  say,  *  Courage,  little  Prince,  courage.  I,  too, 
am  waiting  for  you.  Courage,  dear  little  Prince.*  And  now,  at  last,  we 
meet,  madam,**  he  cried,  clasping  his  hands.  '<  Ah  I  do  not  condemn  me 
to  despair.'* 

The  little  peasant  maiden  felt  as  if  she  could  die  of  happiness.' 

**  Oh,  Prince,  Prince,'*  she  sobbed,  "  oh,  what  shall  I  say  ?  Oh,  I 
am  not  worthy  of  you.  Oh,  you  are  too  good  and  great  for  such  a  little 
wretch  as  I.  There  is  a  young  lady  upstairs  who  will  suit  you  a 
thousand  times  better ;  and  I  will  be  your  little  maid,  and  brush  your 
beautiful  coat.** 

But  the  Prince  laughed  away  her  scruples  and  terrors,  and  vowed  she 
was  fit  to  be  a  princess  any  day  in  all  the  year ;  and,  indeed,  the  Uiti^ 
girl,  though  she  thought  so  humbly  of  herself,  could  not  but  see  how  well 
he  thought  of  her.  And  S0|  all  that  long  happy  day,  the  children  i»&ed 
and  chattered  from  morning  to  night,  ratiier  to  the  disgust  of  Laura,  who 
would  have  preferred  holding  forth  herself.  But  the  old  gentleman  over 
the  chinmey  looked  on  with  a  gentle  smile  on  his  kind  rod  fitce,  ^^ 
nodded  his  head  encouragingly  at  them  every  now  and  then. 
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AU  that  day  the  little  peasant  maiden  was  perfectly  h&ppy,  and,  when 
evening  fell,  went  to  sleep  as  usual  upon  her  flowery  hank,  looking  so 
sweet  and  so  innocent  that  the  little  Prince  Towed  and  swore  to  himself 
tiiat  all  his  life  should  he  devoted  to  her,  for  he  had  never  seen  her  like, 
and  that  she  should  have  a  heautifiil  crown  and  a  velvet  gown,  and  he 
happy  for  ever  and  ever.  « 

Poor  little  maiden  I  When  the  next  morning  came,  and  she  opened 
her  sweet  hlue  eyes,  alas,  it  was  in  vain,  in  vain — ^in  vain  to  this  poor 
little  loving  heart.  There  stood  the  arm-chair,  hut  the  Prince  was  gone. 
The  shutters  were  open,  the  sunshine  was  streaming  in  with  the  fresh 
morning  air ;  hut  the  room  was  dark  and  dreary  and  empty  to  her.  The 
little  Prince  was  no  longer  there,  and,  if  she  thought  she  could  die  of 
happiness  the  day  hefore,  to-day  it  seemed  as  if  she  must  live  for  ever, 
her  grief  was  so  keen,  the  pang  so  cruel,  that  it  could  never  end. 

Quite  cold  and  shivering,  she  turned  to  Laura,  to  ask  if  she  knew  any- 
thing ;  hut  Laura  could  only  inform  her  that  she  had  always  said  so — 
men  were  false — silent  devotion,  hearts  breaking  without  one  sign,  were 
a  woman^s  privilege.  Sec.  But,  indeed,  the  Httle  peasant  girl  hardly  heard 
what  she  was  saying. 

'<  The  housemaid  carried  him  off  into  the  study,  my  dear,"  said  the 
old  gentleman,  very  kindly,  **  this  morning  before  you  were  awake.  But 
never  mind,  ior  she  sneezed  three  times  before  she  left  the  room." 

'*  Oh,  what  is  that  to  me  ?  "  moaned  the  little  peasant  maiden.^ 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  "  said  the  old  gentleman,  mysteriously.  "  Three 
sneezes  on  a  Friday  break  the  enchantment  which  keeps  us  ^  here,  and 
to-night  at  twelve  o'clock  we  will  go  and  pay  your  little  Prince  a  visit." 

The  clock  was  striking  twelve  when  the  little  peasant  girl,  waking 
from  an  uneasy  dream,  felt  herself  tapped  on  the  shoulder. 

''  Come,  my  dear,  jump,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  holding  out  his 
hand,  and  leaving  the  indignant  Laura  to  scramble  down  by  herself  as 
best  she  could. 

This  she  did,  showing  Iwo  long  thin  legs,  cased  m  blue  silk  stockings, 
and  reached  the  ground  at  last,  naturally  veiy  sulky,  and  greatly  offended 
by  this  want  of  attention.  : 

**  Is  this  the  way  I  am  to  be  treated  ?  "  said  she,  shaking  out  her 
train,  and  brushing  past  them  into  the  passage. 

There  she  met  several  ladies  and  gentlemen  hunying  up  from  the 
dining-room,  and  the  little  Prince,  in  the  blue  coat,  rushing  towards  the 
drawing-room  door. 

**  You  will  find  your  love  quite  taken  up  with  the  gentleman  from  the 
chimney-piece,"  said  Laura,  stopping  him  spitefully.  "Don't  you  see 
them  coming  hand-in-hand  ?  He  seems  quite  to  have  consoled  her  for 
your  absence." 

And  alas  I  at  that  instant  the  poor  little  maiden,  in  an  impulse  of 
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gratitude,  had  fltmg  her  arms  round  her  kind  old  protector.  "  Will  yon 
really  take  me  to  him  ?  "  she  cried ;  **  oh,  how  good,  how  nohle  you  are." 

<'  Didn't  I  tell  you  so  ?  "  said  Lanra,  with  a  laugh. 

The  fiery  little  Prince  flashed  up  with  rage  and  jealousy.  He  dashed 
his  hand  to  his  forehead,  and  then,  when  the  little  peasant  maid  eame  np 
suddenly,  all  trembling  with  shy  happiness,  he  made  her  a  very  low  and 
sarcastic  bow  and  turned  upon  his  heel. 

Ah,  me !  Here  was  a  tragedy.  The  poor  little  girl  sank  down  in  a 
heap  on  the  stairs  all  insensible.  The  little  Prince,  never  looking  once 
behind,  walked  up  very  stately  straight  into  the  study  again,  where  he  began 
to  make  love  to  Sir  Joshua's  little  lady  with  the  big  bonnet  and  the  big 
round  eyes. 

There  was  quite  a  hum  of  conyersation  going  on  in  the  room.  Figmee 
coming  and  going  and  saluting  one  another  in  a  courtly  old-fashioned  way. 
Sir  Joshua,  with  his  trumpet,  was  walking  up  and  down  arm-in-arm  with 
Dr.  Johnson  ;  the  doctor  scowling  eyery  now  and  then  over  his  shoulder 
at  Mr.  Washington's  bust,  who  took  not  the  sli^test  notice.  <<  Ha  1  ten 
minutes  past  midnight,"  observed  the  General,  looking  at  the  clocL  **  It 
is,  I  believe,  well  ascertained  that  there  exists  some  considerable  difference 
between  the  hour  here  and  in  America.  I  know  not  exactly  what  that 
difference  is.     If  I  did  I  could  calculate  the  time  at  home." 

'<  Sir,"  said  Doctor  Johnson,  **  any  fool  could  do  as  much." 

The  bust  met  this  sally  with  a  blank  and  haughty  stare,  and  went  on 
talking  to  the  French  lady  who  was  leaning  against  the  cabinet. 

In  the  meantime  the  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  had  all  come 
clambering  down  from  their  places,  leaving  the  model  alone  in  the  lamp- 
lighted  hall  where  they  had  been  assembled.  He  remained  to  put  on 
his  clothes  and  to  extinguish  the  lights  which  had  now  been  burning 
for  some  hundred  years.  At  night,  when  we  are  all  lying  stretched  out 
on  our  beds,  how  rarely  we  think  of  the  companies  gathering  and 
awakening  in  our  darkened  rooms  below.  Mr.  H.  C.  Andersen  was  one 
of  the  first  to  note  these  midnight  assemblies,  and  to  call  our  attention  to 
them.  In  a  very  wise  and  interesting  book  called  The  Nutcracker  of 
Nuremberg  (written  by  some  learned  German  many  years  ago)  there  is  a 
curious  account  of  one  of  these  meetings,  witnessed  by  a  little  wakefol 
girl.  On  this  night,  alas,  no  one  was  waking ;  the  house  was  dim  with 
silence  and  obscurity,  and  the  sad  story  of  my  httle  peasant  maiden  told 
on  with  no  lucky  interruption.  Poor,  poor  little  maiden !  There  she 
lay  a  little  soft  round  heap  upon  the  stairs.  The  people  coming  and 
going  scarcely  noticed  her,  so  busy  were  they  making  the  most  of  their 
brief  hour  of  life  and  liberty.  The  kind  old  gentleman  from  over  the 
chimney-piece  stood  rubbing  her  little  cold  hands  in  his,  and  supporting 
her  drooping  head  upon  his  knee.  Through  the  window  the  black  night 
trees  shivered  and  the  moon  rose  in  the  drifting  sky.  The  church  steeple 
struck  the  half-hour,  and  the  people  hurried  faster  and  faster. 
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'^Tira,  lira,  lira,"  snng  a  sirange  little  figure  dressed  in  motley  clothes, 
Bnddenly  stopping  on  its  way.  "  What  have  we  here  ?  What  have  we 
here  ?  A  little  peasant  maid  fainting  in  the  moonlight — an  old  gentleman 
trying  to  hring  her  to  I  Is  she  yonr  daughter.  Mend  7  Is  she  dead 
or  sick  or  shamming?  Why  do  you  waste  yonr  precions  moments? 
Chock  her  out  of  window,  Toby.  Throw  the  bahhy  out  of  window.  I  am 
Mr.  Punch  off  the  inkstand ;  *'  and  with  another  horrible  chuckle  the  little 
figure  seemed  to  be  skipping  away. 

^'Btop,  sir,"  said  the  old  gentleman,  very  sternly.  ^^  Listen  to 
-what  I  haye  to  tell  you.  If  you  see  a  little  Prince  upstairs  in  a  blue 
Telvet  coat  tell  him  from  me  Uiat  he  is  a  villain  and  a  &lse  heart ;  and 
if  this  young  lady  dies  of  grief  it  is  he  who  has  killed  her ;  she  was 
seeking  him  when  he  spumed  her.  Tell  him  this,  if  you  please,  and  ask 
him  when-  and  where  he  will  be  pleased  to  meet  me,  and  what  weapons 
be  will  choose.*' 

**  I'll  tell  him,"  said  Mr.  Punch,  and  he  was  off  in  a  minute. 
Presently  he  came  back  (somewhat  to  the  old  gentleman's  surprise). 
**  I  have  seen  your  little  Prince,"  said  he,  **  and  given  him  your  message ; 
but  I  did  not  wait  for  an  answer.  'Twere  a  pity  to  kill  him,  you  cruel- 
hearted  old  gentleman.  What  would  the  little  girl  say  when  she  came  to 
hfe  ?"  And  Punchinello,  who  was  really  kind-hearted,  although  flighty 
at  first  and  odd  in  manner,  knelt  down  and  took  the  little  pale  girl  into 
his  arms.  Her  head  fell  heavily  on  his  shoulder.  *'  Oh,  dear  I  What  is 
to  be  done  with  her  ?"  sighed  the  old  gentleman,  helplessly  wringing  his 
hands  and  looking  at  her  with  pitiful  eyes ;  and  all  the  while  the  moon 
streamed  full  upon  the  fantastic  little  group. 

Meantime  the  little  Prince  upstairs  had  been  strutting  up  and  down 
hand  in  hand  with  the  English  beauty,  little  Lady  Maijory,  of  the  round 
brown  eyes.  To  be  sure  he  was  wondering  and  longing  after  his  UtUe 
peasant  maiden  all  the  while,  and  wistfully  glancing  at  the  door.  But  not 
the  less  did  he  talk  and  make  gallant  speeches  to  her  little  ladyship,  who 
only  smiled  and  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  for  she  was  a  young 
lady  of  the  world  and  accustomed  to  such  attentions  from  gentlemen. 
It  naturally  followed,  however,  that  the  Prince,  who  was  thinking  of  other 
things,  did  not  shine  as  usual  in  conversation. 

Laura  had  made  friends  with  the  great-grandfather,  who  was  an  elegant 
scholar  and  could  speak  the  most  perfect  Italian.  **  See  what  a  pretty 
litUe  pair,"  said  he  ;  "  how  well  matched  they  are." 

**  A  couple  of  silly  little  chits,"  said  she,  "  what  can  they  know  of 
love  and  passion  ?  "  and  she  cast  up  a  great  quavering  glance  with  her 
weak  blue  eyes.  "  Ah  I  believe  me,  sir,"  said  she,  **  it  is  only  at  a  later 
age  that  women  learn  to  feel  that  agonizing  emotion,  that  they  fade  and 
pine  away  in  silence.  Ah-ha  I  What  a  tale  would  it  be  to  tell,  that 
i^itold  story  of  woman's  wrongs  and  un — ^unrequited  love  I  " 
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"  Ookedookedoo,  there*s  a  treat  in  store  for  yon,  yonng  man/'  said 
Mr.  Ponch,  skipping  by.  "  Will  you  have  my  ruffles  to  dry  your  tears? 
Go  it,  old  girl.*'  And  away  lie  went,  leaving  Laura  speechless  from 
indignation.  He  went  on  to  where  the  Prince  was  standing,  and  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder. 

"Where  do  you  come  from,  you  strange  little  man?"  said  Lady 
Marjory. 

"There  are  many  strange  things  to  be  seen  to-night,"  said  Poncb, 
mysteriously  hissing  out  his  words.  "  There's  a  little  peasant  girl  &intmg 
and  dying  in  the  moonlight ;  she  was  coming  to  find  her  love,  and  be 
spumed  her ;  and  there  is  an  old  gentleman  trying  to  bring  her  to  life. 
Her  heart  is  breaking,  and  he  wants  blood  to  anoint  it,  he  says,— 
princely  blood — shed  in  the  moonlight,  drop  by  drop  from  a  false  heart, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  choose  the  time  and  the  place.  This  lady  will  have 
to  find  another  cavalier,  and  will  she  like  him,  Prince,  with  fool's  cap  and 
bells,  and  a  hump  before  and  behind  ?  Li  that  case,"  says  Mr.  Poncb, 
with  a  caper,  "  I  am  her  very  humble  servant." 

Lady  Marjory  did  not  answer,  but  looked  very  haughty,  as  fashionable 
young  ladies  do,  and  Mr.  Punch  vanished  in  an  instant. 

"  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  that  person  again,"  said  she.  "  The  for- 
wardness of  conmion  people  is  really  unbearable.  Of  course  he  was 
talking  nonsense  ?  Little  Prince,  would  you  kindly  hold  my  muff  wbile 
I  tie  my  bonnet-strings  more  securely  7  " 

The  Prince  took  the  muff  without  speaking,  and  then  dropped  it  on 
the  floor  unconsciously.  Now  at  last  he  saw  clearly,  in  an  instant  it  was 
all  plain  to  him ;  he  was  half  distracted  with  shame  and  remorse.  There 
was  a  vision  before  his  eyes  of  his  little  peasant  maiden — loved  so  fondly, 
and,  alas  I  wantonly  abandoned  and  cruelly  deserted— cold  and  pale  and 
dying  down  below  in  the  moonlight.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought ;  be 
caught  Lady  Marjory  by  the  hand. 

"Come,"  said  he,  "oh,  come.  I  am  a  wretch,  a  wretch  I  Oh,  I 
thought  she  had  deceived  me.  Oh,  come,  come  !  Oh,  my  little  peasant 
maiden.     Oh,  how  I  loved  her  I  " 

Lady  Maijory  drew  herself  up.  "  You  may  go,  Prince,  wherever  you 
may  wish,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  her  great  round  eyes,  "  but  pray 
go  alone ;  I  do  not  choose  to  meet  that  man  again.  I  will  wait  for  you 
here,  and  you  can  tell  me  your  story  when  you  come  back."  Lady 
Maijory,  generous  and  kind-hearted  as  she  was,  could  not  but  be  hurt 
at  the  way  in  which,  as  it  seemed,  she  too  had  been  deceived,  nor  was 
she  used  to  being  thrown  over  for  little  peasant  maidens.  The  little 
Prince  with  a  scared  face  looked  round  the  room  for  some  one  with  wbom 
to  leave  her,  but  no  one  showed  at  that  instant,  and  so,  half-bewildered 
still  and  dreaming,  he  rushed  away. 

Only  a  minute  before  the  old  gentleman  had  said  to  Punchinello, 
"  Let  us  cany  the  little  girl  out  upon  the  balcony,  the  fresh  air  may 
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rcTivo  her,"  And  so  it  happened  that  the  poor  Kttle  Prince  came  to  the 
Tery  landing  where  they  had  waited  so  long,  and  found  no  signs  of  those 
for  whom  he  was  looking. 

He  ran  ahoat  desperately,  everywhere  asking  for  news,  hat  no  one  had 
any  to  give  him.  Who  ever  has  ?  He  passed  the  window  a  dozen  times 
without  thinking  of  looking  out.  Blind,  deaf,  insensihle,  are  we  not  all 
to  our  dearest  friend  outside  a  door  ?  to  the  familiar  voice  which  is  calling 
for  ns  across  a  street  ?  to  the  kind  heart  which  is  longing  for  us  hehind  a 
plaster  wall  mayhe.  Blind,  insensible  indeed,  and  alone ;  oh,  how 
alone  !  He  first  asked  two  ladies  who  came  tottering  upstairs,  helplessly 
on  little  feet,  with  large  open  parasols,  though  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
night.  One  of  them  was  smelling  at  a  great  flower  with  a  straight  stalk, 
the  other  fanning  herself  with  a  dried  lotus-leaf;  hut  they  shook  their 
heads  idiotically,  and  answered  something  in  their  own  language — one  of 
those  sentences  on  the  tea-caddies,  most  likely.  These  were  Chinese 
ladies  from  the  great  jar  in  the  drawing-room.  Then  he  met  a  beautiful 
little  group  of  Dresden  china  children,  pelting  each  other  with  flowers  ofif 
the  chintz  chairs  and  sofas,  but  they  laughed  and  danced  on,  and  did  not 
even  stop  to  answer  his  questions.  Then  came  a  long  procession  of 
persons  all  dressed  in  black  and  white,  walking  sedately,  running,  sHding 
up  the  banisters,  riding  donkeys,  on  horses,  in  carriages,  pony-chaises, 
omnibuses,  bathing-machines ;  old  ladies  with  bundles,  huge  umbrellas, 
and  band-boxes ;  old  gentlemen  with  big  waistcoats ;  red-nosed  gentle- 
men ;  bald  gentlemen,  muddled,  puzzled,  bewildered,  perplexed,  indignant. 
Young  ladies,  dark-eyed,  smiling,  tripping  and  dancing  in  hats  and 
feathers,  curls  blowing  in  the  wind,  in  ball-dresses,  in  pretty  morning 
costumes ;  schoolboys  with  apple  cheeks ;  little  girls,  babies,  pretty 
servant-maids;  gigantic  footmen  (marching  in  a  corps);  pages  walking 
on  their  heads  after  their  mistresses,  chasing  Scotch  terriers,  smashing, 
crashing,  larking,  covered  with  buttons. 

"  What  is  this  crowd  of  phantoms,  the  ghosts  of  yesterday,  and  last 
week?" 

«*  We  are  all  the  people  out  of  Mr.  Leech's  picture-books,"  says  an  old 
gentleman  in  a  plaid  shooting-costume ;  "  my  own  name  is  Briggs,  sir ;  I 
am  sorry  I  can  give  you  no  further  information." 

Any  other  time,  and  the  little  t^rince  must  have  been  amused  to  see 
them  go  by,  but  to-night  he  rushes  on  despairingly  ;  he  only  sees  the  Httle 
girFs  pale  face  and  dying  eyes  gleaming  through  the  darkness.  More 
Dresden,  more  Chinese ;  strange  birds  whirr  past,  a  partridge  scrambles 
by  with  her  little  ones.  Gilt  figures  climb  about  the  cornices  and  ftimi- 
ture  ;  the  book-cases  are  swarming  with  busy  httle  people ;  the  httle  gold 
cupid  comes  down  off  the  clock,  and  looks  at  himself  in  the  looking-glass. 
A  hundred  minor  personages  pass  by,  dancing,  whirling  in  bewildering 
circles.  On  the  walls  the  papering  turns  into  a  fragrant  bower  of  creeping 
flowers ;  all  the  water-colour  landscapes  come  to  life.  Bain  beats,  showers 
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£el11,  clouds  drifti  light  warms  and  streamB,  water  deepens,  wavelets  swell 
and  plash  tranquilly  on  the  shores.  Ships  hegin  to  sail,  sails  fill,  and  away 
^^7  go  gliding  across  the  lake-like  waters  so  heautifallj  that  I  cannot 
help  descrihing  it,  though  all  this,  I  know,  is  of  quite  common  occurrence 
and  has  heen  often  written  ahout  hefore.  The  little  Prince,  indeed,  paid 
no  attention  to  all  that  was  going  on,  hut  went  and  threw  himself  down 
hefore  the  purple  hank,  and  yowed  with  despair  in  his  heart  he  would  wait 
there  until  his  little  peasant  maiden  should  come  again. 

There  Laura  saw  him  sitting  on  a  stool,  witii  his  fair  hair  all  di- 
sheyelled,  and  his  arms  hanging  wearily.  She  had  come  hack  to  look  for 
one  of  her  pearl  earrings,  and  when  she  had  disooyered  it,  thought  it  would 
be  hut  friendly  to  cheer  the  Prince  up  a  hit,  and,  accordingly,  tapped  him 
facetiously  on  the  shoulder,  and  declared  she  should  tell  Lady  Marjoiy  of 
him.  **  Waiting  there  for  the  little  peasant  child  ;  oh,  you  naughty  fickle 
creature  1 "  said  she,  playfully. 

''  You  haye  made  mischief  enough  for  one  night.  Go  1 "  said  the 
Prince,  looking  her  fiill  in  the  fitce  with  his  wan  wild  eyes,  so  thai  Laura 
shrank  away  a  little  abashed,  and  then  he  turned  his  back  upon  her,  and 
hid  his  &ce  in  his  hands. 

So  the  sprightly  Laura,  finding  that  there  was  no  one  to  talk  to  her, 
frisked  up  into  the  study  again,  and  descrying  Lady  Maijory  standing  all 
by  herself,  instantly  joined  her. 

This  is  certainly  a  lachrymose  history.  Here  was  Lady  Maijoiy 
sobbing  and  crying  too  I  Her  great  brown  eyes  were  glistening  with  tears, 
and  the  drops  were  falling — pat — ^pat  upon  her  muff,  and  the  big  bonnet 
had  tumbled  off  on  her  shoulders,  and  the  poor  little  lady  looked  tiie 
picture  of  grief  and  melancholy. 

"  Well,  I  never  I  "  said  Mrs.  De  Sade.  "  More  tears.  What  a  set  of 
silly  children  you  are  I'  Here  is  your  ladyship,  there  his  little  highness, 
not  to  mention  that  absurd  peasant  child,  who  is  coming  upstairs  and 
looking  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  who  fainted  away  again  when  I  told  her 
that  the  Prince's  intended  was  here,  but  not  the  Prince.  As  for  her— I 
never  had  any  pa  ..." 

**  His  highness  ?  The  Prince  do  you  mean, — ^is  he  safe  then  ?  "  BSdd 
Lady  Marjory,  suddenly  stopping  short  in  her  sobs.  **  Tell  me  imme- 
diately when,  where,  how,  did  you  see  him  ?  " 

**  The  naughty  creature,  I  gave  him  warning,*'  said  Laura,  holding  np 
one  finger,  "  and  so  I  may  tell  your  ladyship  without  any  compunction. 
Heigho,  I  feel  for  your  ladyship.  I  can  remember  past  times ; — ^woman  is 
doomed,  doomed  to  lonely  memories  I  Men  are  false,  the  truth 
is  not " 

**  Has  he  fought  a  duel,— is  he  wounded  ?  Oh,  why  did  I  let  him 
go  !  "  cried  Lady  Marjory,  impetuously. 

**He  is  wounded,"  said  Laura,  looking  very  knowing;  **but  men 
recover  from  such  injuries.    It  is  us  poot  women  who  die  of  them  without 
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a  g-g-groan."  Here  she  looked  up  to  see  if  the  bust  of  General  Washington 
mras  listening. 

Lady  Marjory  seized  her  arm  with  an  impatient  little  grip,  *' Why 
don't  you  speak  out  instead  of  standing  there  maundering  1  "  she  cried. 

"Hi-i-i,"  squeaked  the  green  woman.  "Well,  then,  he  likes  the 
peasant  girl  better  than  your  ladyship,  and  it  is  his  h-heart  which  is 
mounded.  It  would  be  a  very  undesirable  match,*'  she  continued  con- 
fidentially, recovering  her  temper.  "As  a  friend  of  the  femily,  I  feel  it 
my  duly  to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  Indeed,  it  was  I  who 
broke  the  a£GEdr  off  in  the  first  instance.  Painful  but  necessary.  Who 
eares  hr  a  little  shrimp  of  a  peasant, — at  least — ^I  am  rather  sorry  for  the 
child.  But  it  can't  be  helped,  and  nobody  will  miss  her  if  she  does  die 
of  grief." 

**  Die  of  grief  I "  said  Lady  Maqory,  wonderingly. 

<<La,  my  dear,  it's  the  commonest  thing  in  the  world,"  remarked 
Laura. 

"  Die  of  grief,"  repeated  Lady  Marjory ;  and  just  as  she  was  speaking, 
in  came  through  the  door,  slowly,  silently  stopping  every  now  and  then  to 
rest,  and  then  advancing  once  again,  the  old  gentleman,  and  Punchinello, 
bearing  between  them  the  lifeless  form  of  the  httle  peasant  maiden.  They 
came  straight  on  to  where  Lady  Maijory  was  standing :  they  laid  the 
child  gently  down  upon  the  ^ound. 

**  We  brought  her  here,"  said  the  old  gentleman  gloomily,  "  to  see  if 
the  Prince,  who  has  killed  her,  could  not  bring  her  to  life  again." 

''  0  dear,  0  dear,"  sighed  Punchinello,  almost  crying. 

"  Poor  little  thing,  dear  little  thing."  This  was  from  Lady  Marjory, 
suddenly  falling  on  her  knees  beside  her,  rubbing  her  hands,  kissing  her 
pale  fiEice,  sprinkling  her  with  the  contents  of  her  smelling-bottle.  **  She 
can't,  and  shan't,  and  mustn't  die,  if  the  Prince  or  if  I  can  save  her.  He 
is  heart-broken.  You,  madam,"  she  cried,  turning  to  Laura,  "  go  down, 
do  you  hear,  and  bring  him  instantly  ?  Do  you  understand  me,  or  you 
will  repent  it  all  your  Hfe."  And  her  eyes  flashed  at  her  so  that  Laura, 
looking  quite  hmp  somehow,  went  away,  followed  by  Punchinello.  In  a 
minute  tiie  Prince  came  rushing  in  and  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Lady 
Marjory. 

And  so  it  happened  that  the  little  peasant  maiden  lying  insensible  in 
Lady  Marjory's  arms,  opened  her  sad  eyes,  as  the  Prince  seized  her  hand. 
His  presence  had  done  more  for  her  than  all  the  tender  care  of  the  two  old 
fellows.  For  one  instant  her  &ce  lighted  up  with  life  and  happmess,  but 
then  looking  up  into  Lady  Marjory's  face,  she  sank  back  with  a  piteous, 
shuddering  sigh. 

The  old  gentleman  was  furious.  **Have  you  come  to  insult  her?" 
he  said  to  the  Prince.  ''  To  parade  your  base  infidehty,  to  wound  and  to 
strike  this  poor  little  thing  whom  you  have  already  stricken  so  sorely  ?  You 
shall  answer  for  this  with  your  blood,  sir,  and  on  the  spot  I  say." 
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**  Hold  year  stupid  old  tongne,  yoa  silly  old  gentleman,"  said  Mr. 
Ponch.  '*  See  how  pale  the  little  Prince  looks,  and  how  his  eyes  are 
dimly  flashing.  He  has  not  come  hither  to  triumph,  but  to  weep  and  smg 
dirges.     Is  it  not  so,  little  Prince  7  " 

'<  Weep,  yes,  and  sing  dirges  for  his  own  funeral,*'  cried  the  old  gen- 
tleman, more  and  more  excited.  **  Draw,  sir,  and  defend  yourself,  if  you 
are  a  gentleman." 

But  Lady  Marjory,  turning  from  one  to  the  other,  exclaimed, — 

'*  Prince,  dear  Prince,  you  will  not  fight  this  good  gentleman,  who  has 
taken  such  tender  care  of  your  little  peasant  maiden.  Sir,"  to  the  old 
gentleman,  '*  it  would  be  you  who  would  break  her  heart,  were  you  to  do 
him  harm." 

**  And  why  should  you  want  to  do  him  harm  ?  "  said  the  little  peasant, 
rousing  herself  and  looking  up,  with  a  very  sweet  imploring  look  in  her 
blue  eyes,  and  clasping  her  hands.  ''  He  has  done  me  none.  It  is  the 
pride  and  happiness  of  my  life  to  think  that  he  should  ever  have  deigned 
to  notice  me.  It  would  not  have  been  fit,  indeed,  that  he,  a  Prince, 
should  have  married  a  httle  low-bom  peasant  like  myself." 

The  Prince,  scarce  knowing  what  he  did,  beat  his  forehead,  dashed 
hot  burning  tears  from  his  eyes. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  old  gentleman,  **  kill  me  on  the  spot ;  it  is  the 
only  fate  I  deserve,  it  will  be  well  to  rid  the  earth  of  such  a  monster. 
Farewell,  little  maiden ;  farewell.  Lady  Marjory.  You  will  comfort  her 
when  I  am  gone.  And  do  not  regret  me ;  remember  only  that  I  was 
unworthy  of  your  love  or  of  hers."  And  he  tore  open  his  blue  velvet 
coat,  and  presented  his  breast  for  the  old  gentleman  to  pierce  through 
and  through. 

Now  Lady  Marjory  began  to  smile,  instead  of  looking  as  frightened 
and  melancholy  as  everybody  else. 

"  Button  up  your  coat,  dear  little  Prince,"  said  she.  "  You  will  have 
to  wait  long  for  that  sword-thrust  you  ask  for.  Meantime  you  must 
console  the  Httle  peasant  girl,  not  I ;  for  it  is  I  who  bid  you  ferewell." 

**  Ah,  gracious  lady,"  cried  the  poor  little  monster,  covering  her  hand 
with  kisses,  '*  it  is  too  late,  too  late  ;  a  man  who  has  broken  her  heart, 
who  has  trifled  with  yours  so  basely,  deserves  only  to  die — only  to  die." 

<'  Let  me  make  a  confession,"  said  Lady  Marjory,  speaking  with  a 
tender  sprightliness,  while  a  soft  gleam  shone  in  her  eyes.  **  Our  English 
hearts  are  cold,  dear  Prince,  and  slow  to  kindle.  It  is  only  now  I  leani 
what  people  feel  when  they  are  in  love ;  and  my  heart  is  whole,"  she  added, 
with  a  blush. 

Such  kind  words  and  smiles  could  not  but  do  good  work.  The  little 
Prince  almost  left  oflf  sobbing,  and  began  to  dry  his  eyes.  Meanwhile, 
Lady  Marjory  turned  to  the  little  peasant  maiden. 

**  You  must  not  listen  to  him  when  he  talks  such  nonsense,  and  is  so 
tragic  and  sentimental,"  she  said,     "  He  thought  you  had  deceived  him* 
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and  cared  for  some  one  else.  He  sobbed  it  in  my  ear  when  lie  went  away 
to  find  you." 

**  Hoy-de-dy-diddle,"  cried  Ponchinello,  capering  about  for  joy ;  **  and 
I  know  who  told  him — ^the  woman  in  green,  to  be  sure.  I  heard  her.  Oh 
the  languishing  creature  1  Oh  the  pining  wild  cat  1  Oh  what  tender  heart*? 
baTC  women !     Oh  what  feelings — what  gushing  sentiment  I  " 

"  You  hold  your  tongue,  you  stupid  Mr.  Punch,"  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, who  had  put  up  his  sword,  and  quite  forgiven  the  Httle  Prince. 

"  And  so  good-by,  dear  friends,**  said  Lady  Maijory,  sadly  indeed, 
but  with  a  fEice  still  beaming  and  smiling.  <*  See  the  moon  is  setting  ; 
our  hour  is  ended.     Farewell,  farewell,"  and  she  seemed  to  glide  away. 

**  Ah,  farewell !  '*  echoed  the  others,  stretching  out  their  hands. 

The  last  rays  were  streaming  from  behind  the  house-tops.  With  them 
the  charm  was  ending.  The  Prince  and  the  peasant  girl  stood  hand  in 
hand  in  the  last  lingering  beams. 

"  Good-night,*'  said  Punchinello,  skipping  away. 

''  Farewell,'*  said  the  old  gentleman. 

'*  Goodness  I  make  haste,"  said  Laura,  rushing  downstairs,  two  steps 
at  a  time 

It  seemed  like  a  dream  to  the  little  peasant  child,  still  standing 
bewildered.  One  by  one  the  phantoms  melted  away,  the  moon  set,  and 
durkness  fell.  She  still  seemed  to  feel  the  clasp  of  the  little  Prince's 
hand  in  hers,  she  still  heard  the  tones  of  his  voice  ringing  in  her  ears, 
when  she  found  herself  once  more  on  her  bank  of  wild-flowers,  and 
alone 
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(CONCLUSION.) 


XV.— ANTAaoNisTic  Talk. 

Let  any  one  who  knows  what  the  thing  is  say  if  there  is  not  something 
suggestive  of  the  battle-field  about  one  of  those  special  entertainmente 
which  may  be  called  **  clever  parties,'*  and  which  are  given  at  certain 
houses  in  London.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  merely  fashionable  enter- 
tainments or  of  very  numerously  attended  dinner-parties,  but  of  such  a 
carefully  arranged  assembly  as  it  sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  diner-out 
to  join,  where  almost  every  man  in  company  is  celebrated  for  somethmg, 
and  where  the  women  are  clever,  and  keen,  and  initiated,  and  of  the 
world.  As  you  sit  down  to  dinner  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort,  and  glance  up 
and  down  the  table,  I  say  that  there  is  something,  if  you  happen  to  be  a 
stranger  to  most  of  the  company,  that  one  is  forced  to  regard  as  just  a  little 
imposing  about  the  look  of  the  scene.  A  little  imposing,  and  to  one  in  a 
good  and  wholesome  state  of  mind  and  body,  not  a  Httle  stimulating. 
What  does  that  up-and-down  glance  convey  to  you  ?  It  conveys,  first,  ft 
sense  of  light,  and  brightness,  and  sparkle — light,  of  clustered  candles  all 
ablaze  together;  brightness,  of  radiant  table-linen,  spotless  and  crisp; 
sparkle,  of  glass,  of  china,  of  plate,  of  many-coloured  flowers  and  crystallized 
fruits,  of  blocks  of  ice,  of  ladies*  glittering  jewels.  Perhaps  you  see  these 
things  before  you  see  the  guests  themselves  sitting  round  the  table,  perhaps 
you  see  them  later,  perhaps  you  see  them  not  at  all,  only  receiving  an 
impression  of  them  mechanically,  and  without  knowing  it.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain,  thai  before  you  have  been  seated  long  you  will  begin 
to  examine  the  living  surroundings  of  the  table — the  guests  with  whom 
you  are  sitting  at  meat.  They  are  all  moving  and  swaying  about  at  first, 
settling  themselves  in  their  places,  the  ladies  taking  off  their  gloves  and 
placing  them  by  their  fijiger-glasses,  the  men  unfolding  their  napkins. 
Everybody  looks  about  a  little,  and  one  or  two  ladies  use  their  gold  double 
eye-glasses  to  aid  their  observations.  The  clean  black  and  white  men,  and 
the  coloured  ladies,  pink,  blue,  primrose,  are  in  a  row  before  you  and  on 
either  side.  You  take  the  men  first,  perhaps,  in  your  scrutiny.  One  of 
these  is  an  under-secretary,  another  is  a  civil  servant;  this  one  ib  * 
Saturday  reviewer,  that  a  renowned  artist  much  **  in  society."  There  is  a 
celebrated  traveller,  too,  who  knows  about  Abyssinia ;  and  one  or  two  men 
with  a  speciality,  an  inventor,  a  police  magistrate,  a  generalissimo  of  fir® 
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brigades.  There  will  be  present,  moreover,  in  such  an  assembly  as  this, 
one  or  two  men  whom  at  first  sight  you  will  set  down  as  mere  well- 
dressed  nobodies,  bnt,  on  inquiry,  you  will  find  that  these,  too,  are  distin- 
guished in  their  way — distinguished,  one  by  his  immense  wealth,  another 
by  his  high  rank,  a  third  by  the  possession  of  a  young  wife,  who  is  pretty  and 
fascinating,  and  who  can  hardly  be  invited  without  her  natural  protector. 

The  ladies  who  sit  between  these  distinguished  personages  are  them- 
selves well  known  in  the  world.  There  are  one  or  two  exceedingly  clever 
ones,  not — ^let  it  be  understood — ^what  are  called  strong-minded  women, 
who  wear  waistcoats  and  give  lectures,  but  thoroughly  initiated  women  of 
the  world ;  who  know  what  is  going  on,  who  can  discuss  politics  and  public 
questions,  up  to  a  certain  point ;  who  are  well  informed  as  to  the  things 
which  society  takes  note  of ;  who  are  sharp  and  swift  to  understand,  and 
who  can  teU  a  good  story  cleverly,  as  well  as  listen  to  one  intelligently. 
There  are  certain  matrons  of  this  type  to  be  met  with  in  our  London 
world,  whose  cleverness,  and,  above  all,  whose  quickness  of  wit  must 
be  subjects  of  profound  wonder  and  admiration  to  all  observant  persons 
who  frequent  the  society  in  which  these  ladies  are  to  be  met.  Some 
of  these  are  professed  talkers,  who — ^like  professed  talkers  of  the  other 
sex — doubtless  prepare  a  little  beforehand  for  the  evening's  conversa- 
tional exploits,  keeping  their  attention  on  the  alert  during  their  day's  work 
or  day's  play,  according  to  the  light  in  which  a  morning  and  afternoon 
spent  in  making  calls,  in  receiving  the  same,  in  shopping,  in  attending 
concerts,  and  flower-shows,  and  picture  exhibitions,  and  in  driving  in  the 
Park,  may  be  regarded  by  the  reader.  While  engaged  in  these  difierent 
pursuits  the  lady  talker  will  keep  her  eyes  and  ears  open,  just  as  the  male 
talker  will,  in  the  course  of  his  daily  round,  lest  anything  tiiat  would  make 
talk  in  the  evening  should  haply  escape  notice.  Two  or  three  ladies  of  the 
type  here  described,  one  or  two  matrons  whose  high  rank  gives  them  a 
claim,  and  a  beauty  or  two — whose  husbands,  as  has  been  said,  are  some- 
where at  table — make  up  the  number  of  ladies  who  contribute  so  largely  to 
the  succ^sfnl  general  look  of  a  London  dinner-table  as  I  have  attempted 
to  describe  it.  I  venture  to  ask,  does  it  not,  especially  at  first  sight, 
look  a  little  formidable?  Elsewhere  in  these  chapters,  where  mention 
is  made  of  the  requirements  of  a  talker,  confidence  and  courage  are  men- 
tioned among  them.  They  may  well  be  so  mentioned.  A  company  such  as 
this,  to  a  nervous  man,  is  perhaps  rather  an  alarming  company.  Those  men 
are  well  informed,  hard  to  please  or  interest,  sarcastic,  and  not  a  little 
disposed  to  be  contradictory  and  antagonistic  with  strangers.  Those  ladies, 
again,  are  just  a  little  difficult  to  deal  with.  They  have  seen  a  great  deal 
of  life,  and  it  would  be  a  hard  matter  to  present  before  them  any  subject, 
or  any  piece  of  information,  in  which  you  might  hope  to  interest  them. 
They  are  perhaps  a  little  sophisticated;  some  of  them  a  little  cold  and  worldly ; 
and — accustomed  to  one  set,  and  to  the  talk  of  that  set — are  somewhat  dis- 
couraging towards  anybody  who  does  not  precisely  belong  to  it.   For  there 
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aro  all  sorts  of  sooioties  in  this  vast  world  of  London.  So  many  that  two 
people  may  go  oat,  night  after  night,  for  a  whole  season,  both  frequenting; 
perfectly  good  company  of  its  kind,  and  yet,  becaose  their  sets  are  differe?  t, 
may  not  meet  twice  in  the  time.  This  being  eo,  it  sometimes  happens,  as 
in  the  case  we  are  supposing,  that  you  find  yourself  in  a  very  brilliant  com- 
pany which  is  composed  entirely,  or  nearly  so,  of  persons  who  are  unknown 
to  you ;  and,  under  those  circumstances,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  you  may  find 
your  conversational  path  beset  by  snares  and  pit-falls.  It  is  at  such  a  time 
that  a  talk  student,  who  is  not  as  yet  well  versed  in  his  art,  or  qualified  for 
the  encounter  by  many  previous  struggles,  and  much  previous  experience, 
will  be  sharply  and  severely  tried  ;  and  it  is  with  the  object  of  informing 
or  reminding  such  of  what  they  have  to  expect  when  entering  certain  circles, 
that  this  chapter  is  written.  It  is  not  intended  to  discourage  the  beginner, 
but  only  to  put  him  on  his  guard  and  help  him. 

There  is  just  now,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  a  spirit  of  antagonism 
abroad,  which  shows  itself  on  all  sorts  of  occasions  when  men  are  met 
together  ostensibly  with  the  object  of  enjoying  themselves  and  engaging  in 
what  is  facetiously  called  friendly  intercourse.  This  spirit  pervades,  in  an 
especial  degree,  such  a  company  as  that  in  which  we  find  ourselves  in  this 
chapter.  There  are,  indeed,  members  of  our  society  in  London,  and  they 
are  neither  few  in  number  nor  insignificant  in  position,  in  whom  this  same 
tendency  to  antagonism  is  developed  to  so  extraordinary  an  extent  that  the 
gratifying  it  seems  to  be  almost  the  only  object  which  they  have  in  going 
into  the  world  at  all.  To  lie  in  wait  for  other  men,  to  watch  for  an 
opportunity  of  pouncing  upon  some  mistake  or  detecting  some  inaccuracy, 
seem  to  be  the  sole  object  and  reason  of  their  engaging  at  all  in  what  are 
called  social  amusements.  Men  of  this  sort  are  great  at  contradiction.  If 
you  say,  in  the  presence  of  one  of  them,  that  Cologne  is  the  dirtiest  town 
which  you  ever  set  foot  in,  he  is  quite  sure  to  assert  that  he  has  visited 
that  city  a  great  many  times,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  has 
always  been  quite  struck  by  the  cleanliness  of  its  streets  and  of  their 
inhabitants.  **  I  suppose  you  are  aware,"  he  adds,  "  that,  judging  by  the 
sanitary  reports,  the  healthiness  of  Cologne  is  considerably  above  the 
average,  and  that  in  respect  of  drainage  and  water  supply,  it  is  looked 
upon  as  very  much  ahead  of  any  town  in  Germany." 

Of  this  school,  which  surely  everybody  will  agree  has  in  these  days  many 
disciples,  it  is  likely  enough  that  you  would  meet  with  more  than  one 
professor  on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  we  are  now  considering.  It 
would  be  rash  in  no  ordinary  degree  for  a  mere  student  to  venture  to 
engage  such  a  person  in  argument.  But  beginners  sometimes  are  rash,  and 
let  us  suppose  that  you  have  done  so.  Let  us  suppose  that  some  subject 
has  come  up  on  which  you  are  determined  to  express  your  opinion. 
That  of  horse-eating  is  as  likely  to  be  brought  forward  just  at  this 
particular  period  of  the  world's  history  as  any  other.  You  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  join  in  the  conversation  on  this  enticing  topic,   and 
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jou  straightway  commit  yonrself  to  an  opinion  wliich  is  mifavonrable 
to  the  use  of  the  meat  in  question  as  an  article  of  human  food. 
Instantly  the  gentleman  opposite  is  down  upon  you.  Why  do  you  object 
to  it  ?  he  asks.  Haye  you  any  argument  to  put  forward  against  it  ?  You 
probably  reply  to  this  that  there  is  something  repugnant  to  you  about 
the  idea  of  eating  horse-flesh.  And  here  you  get  a  fall  at  starting ;  for,  on 
being  pressed  for  an  answer  as  td  why  the  idea  is  repulsive,  you  are  com- 
pelled— Shaving  really  no  better  reason  handy — to  acknowledge  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  feeling ;  and,  further,  to  admit  that  we  in  this  country  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  idea  of  eating  horse  as  a  disgusting 
proceeding.  I  fear  that  our  contradictory  gentleman  will  look  a  little 
contemptuous  when  he  hears  this  answer.  Beally,  he  says,  looking  about 
him  gravely,  in  the  presence  of  such  practical  difficulties  as  those  by  which  we 
are  just  now  surrounded — ^the  providing  the  poor  with  food  to  eat  being  one  of 
them — ^he  thinks  that  questions  of  mere  feeling — ^why  did  you  let  that  unlucky 
word  slip  ?— can  hardly  claim  much  consideration ;  while  as  to  our  not  being 
accustomed  to  regard  horse-flesh  in  the  light  of  a  fit  article  for  human 
food,  he  would  be  glad  to  know  how  we  are  to  get  accustomed  to  that  idea, 
or,  indeed,  to  any  other,  if  we  refase  to  entertain  it  at  first  starting.  The 
horse,  he  goes  on  to  say,  is  a  singularly  clean-feeding  animal,  much  more 
so  than  are  ducks,  pigs,  and  many  other  creatures  which  we  use  for  food 
without  the  least  hesitation.  This  has  been  a  bad  beginning  of  yours,  and 
after  this  first  failure  it  is  likely  that  you  will  change  your  tactics,  and  fiEdl 
back  upon  a  more  practical  view  of  the  question.  You  believe  that  horse- 
flesh must  be  tougher  than  other  meat.  The  hard  work  which  a  horse 
does,  you  say,  must  make  his  flesh,  which  consists  of  the  muscles 
which  the  animal  uses  in  his  labour,  both  tough  and  stringy. 
Your  opponent  asks  you  if  it  is  a  fact .  that  such  is  the  effect  of 
work  upon  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  you  respond  that  you  believe  it 
is:  are  not  the  legs  of  a  fowl,  which  are  in  continual  use,  more 
tough  than  the  wings,  which  it  never  uses  at  all  ?  The  enemy  has  not 
observed  this  phenomenon.  A  leg  of  mutton  is  tender  enough,  he  says, 
yet  the  sheep  uses  its  legs  incessantly.  The  leg,  you  persist,  is  not  so 
tender  as  the  loin,  but  this  again  your  opponent  fails  to  perceive.  All  he 
knows  is  that  he  dined  off  a  saddle  of  mutton — which  is  two  loins — a 
couple  of  days  ago,  at  the  club,  and  it  was  so  tough  that  he  made  a 
complaint  to  the  committee. 

Now  what  can  you,  a  neophyte  and  beginner,  do  against  a  man  like 
this  ?  What  can  you  do  against  his  neighbour  next  but  one — ^a  member  of 
this  same  contradictory  school,  but  practising  his  art  with  a  difference. 
This  is  the  man  who  sits  by  and  sneers ;  the  man  who  lies  in  wait  that  he 
may  be  ready,  in  case  you  should  make  some  trifling  mis-statement  or  be 
guilty  of  some  small  inaccuracy,  to  descend  upon  you  and  eipose  you 
without  mercy.  The  kind  of  person  this,  who,  when  you  introduce  into 
your  talk  your  favourite  passage  about  the  '*  man  who  has  not  music  in 
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his  soul,'*  grimly  inquires  from  whom  you  are  quoting,  and  who  then 
meets  your  somewhat  indignant  reply  that  the  passage  in  question  is  from 
Shakspeare  of  course,  with  a  calm  assertion  that  there  is  no  such  line  in 
the  whole  of  that  author's  works.  Then,  after  a  little  pause,  he  remarks, 
"  The  line  which  you  are  probably  thinking  of  runs  thus : — *  The  man 
that  hath  no  music  in  him**?//",'  and  is  in  the  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act  of 
Merchant  of  Venice.''  A  most  difficult  personage  to  get  on  with  certainly 
even  for  an  hour  or  two  after  dinner.  He  sets  you  right  in  your  quotations, 
and  in  your  facts  and  figures.  He  is  for  ever  bringing  the  conversation 
up  abruptly  with  some  set  phrase  :  **  I  must  beg  to  differ  with  you  there ;  " 
or,  "  Are  you  quite  sure  that  those  are  the  exact  facts  of  the  case  ?  "  There 
is,  in  truth,  no  way  of  entirely  baffling  him.  If  he  cannot  discredit  your 
statements,  either  by  reason  of  you,  wisely,  not  making  any,  or  because  of 
their  being,  when  made,  of  the  impregnable  "  two  and  two  are  four  "  order, 
he  then  takes  to  contradicting  your  opinions,  and  this  in  a  cynical  and 
sneering  fashion  which  is  not  without  aggravation.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  on  one  of  those  occasions  when  this  amiable  person's  combative 
appetite  is  at  its  sharpest,  you,  whom  he  regards  for  the  time  as  his 
natural  enemy,  venture  to  express  your  admiration  of  some  act  of  generosity 
— some  one  of  those  princely  deeds  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  certain 
great  philanthropists  have  electrified  the  world — how  would  your  outburst 
of  admiration  be  received  by  the  contradictory  gentleman  opposite  ?  We 
should  be  careful,  ho  would  say  with  a  slight  sneer  upon  his  countenance, 
how  we  allow  our  enthusiasm  to  become  excited  by  things  of  this  sort. 
Very  likely  this  proceeding  was,  after  all,  only  an  act  of  the  barest  justice. 
Very  likely  this  great  philanthropist,  whom  everybody  is  in  such  a  state 
about,  was  only  expiating  some  piece  of  flagrant  dishonesty  of  which  he 
had  been  guilty  in  trade,  and  so  administering  a  sop  to  his  conscience. 

This  is  the  kind  of  argument  which  a  man  of  this  sort  will  sometimes 
take  up  out  of  pure  contradiction.  And,  when  once  he  is  embarked  in 
this  vein,  there  is  positively  no  end  to  the  lengths  to  which  his  love  of 
opposition  will  carry  him.  He  will  tell  you  that  Howard  the  philanthropist 
was  notoriously  actuated  by  a  morbid  love  of  popularity,  and  by  a 
restlessness  of  nature  which  amounted  to  a  disease;  and  that  Curtius 
jumped  into  the  gulf,  not  in  the  least  from  a  desire  to  save  his  fellow- 
citizens,  but  because  he  was  hopelessly  and  irretrievably  in  debt,  and  had, 
besides,  notoriously  got  into  a  desperate  entanglement  with  a  married  lady 
who  lived  in  a  certain  villa  on  the  Appian  Way. 

Altogether,  then,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  much  to  be 
encountered  by  the  adventurous  person  who  dares  to  enter  that  social 
arena  of  ours  in  which  the  gladiators  fight  with  words  and  looks,  upon  a 
field  of  white  damask.  Our  feasts  now-a-days  are  not  entirely  love- 
feasts,  and  they  differ  from  those  at  which  our  ancestors  used  to  sit  in 
this  one  particular  at  least,— that  the  guests  may  never  venture,  when  they 
enter  the  banquet-haU,  to  leave  then*  armour  outside. 
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XVI.— Ladies'  Talk. 

In  the  last  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  convey  something  like  a  trao 
impression  of  the  general  aspect  of  a  London  dinner-tahle  surrounded 
hy  guests.  An  attempt  was  also  made  to  show  that  there  is.  generally 
developed  among  these  last,  in  the  present  day,  such  a  measure  of 
antagonism,  and  such  a  critical  spirit  withal,  as  makes  the  conducting 
of  anything  in  the  shape  of  talk  in  such  a  company  a  difficult  thing 
to  those  who  are  inexperienced  and  uninitiated.  Some  of  the  difficulties 
which  such  a  person  would  be  likely  to  encounter  under  such  cir- 
cumstances were  discussed,  but  not  all.  There  were  ladies,  it  will  be 
remembered,  among  the  members  of  that  goodly  company,  and  as  the 
aspiring  conversationalist  should  certainly  endeavour  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  these  powerful  members  of  society,  it  seems  desirable,  as  a  possible 
means  thereto,  that  he  should  make  some  attempt  to  get  acquainted  with 
the  conversational  habits  of  this  important  section  of  the  creation. 

Talk,  as  it  is  practised  by  women,  is  a  widely  different  thing  from 
talk  as  it  is  engaged  in  by  men.  The  conversational  performances  of  the 
first  are  in  some  ways  superior,  and  in  others — if  I  may  dare  to  say 
BO — inferior  to  those  of  what  the  conventional  talker  would  call  the 
**  rougher  fiex."  Ladies  are  in  their  talk  always  quicker  and  more 
sensitive  than  men.  They  have  a  lighter  touch,  and — glorious  distinction 
— they  are  much  more  rarely  guilty  of  boring.  A  female  bore  is  indeed 
altogether  a  phenomenon  and  exception,  which,  as  we  most  of  us  know, 
is  fjEir  from  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  male  specimen ;  while,  as  to 
that  lightness  of  touch  and  quickness  which  so  greatly  distinguish  women 
in  their  talk,  these  are  so  wonderful  that  it  is  a  curious  study  sometimes 
to  watch  theii  manifestations ;  as  when,  for  instance,  you  see  two  talkers 
of  diffiarent  genders  yoked  together  in  an  unequal  conversation,  the  man 
being  of  the  slow  and  ponderous  sort,  and  his  partner  light  and  swift  of 
perception.  How  she  tries  under  such  circumstances  to  make  short  cuts 
from  point  to  point  of  his  systematic  narration,  doubling  and  bending  like 
a  hunted  hare.  **  So  you  got  to  the  inn,  and  what  then  ?  "  or,  **  Did  the 
marriage  take  place  afber  all  ?  "  asks  the  suffering  lady ;  but  her  inter- 
locutor is  not  to  be  dealt  with  in  such  fashion.  **  You  must  not  be  in 
such  a  hurry,"  he  says,  smiling  blandly ;  "  I  am  coming  to  that  presently." 
This  greater  swiftness  of  perception  in  women  is  a  very  brilliant  and 
attractive  quality,  and  one  of  which  they  are  conscious  and  proud.  Their 
mental  machinery  works  more  quickly  and  easily  than  does  that  of  men. 
In  that  kaleidoscope-like  welling  up  of  thoughts  which  seems  to  take  place 
in  the  mind,  theirs  seein  to  be  thrown  to  the  surface  in  greater  abundance 
and  more  rapidly  than  are  those  of  men.  A  woman  will  never  sit  long 
together  without  some  available  thought  coming  up.  Her  f^cy  is  richer 
than  ours  is,  and  she  has  more  fecundity  of  ideas. 
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But  this  greater  fecundity  produces  widely  different  results  in  different 
individuals.  In  women  of  high  capacity  and  intelligence  it  leads  to  the 
development  of  many  very  delightful  social  qualities.  They  have  a 
readiness  of  resource  which  enables  them  to  say  the  very  thing  that  is  most 
right,  at  the  very  moment  when  it  is  most  wanted,  to  rectify  the  blunders 
of  other  people— of  their  stupid  male  relatives  notably — to  anticipate  and 
prevent  some  threatening  contretetnps,  or  to  counteract  its  effect  a  moment 
after  its  occurrence.  It  enables  them  to  set  the  talk  going  at  critical 
moments,  and  to  keep  it  alive  with  bright  answers  and  lively  repartee 
always.  It  gives  them  the  power  of  keeping  people  in  good  humour,  or 
of  restoring  their  equanimity  when  it  is  gone.  This  abundance  of  ideas 
and  quickness  of  fancy  with  which  women  are  for  the  most  part  bo  well 
endowed,  leads,  then,  in  certain  cases,  to  all  sorts  of  good  and  wholesome 
results.  In  other  cases,  however,  where  the  capacity  is  lower,  these  same 
qualities  have  a  different  issue,  and  are  shown  chiefly  in  the  development 
of  an  extraordinary  power  of  running  on  with  talk  of  a  certain  sort,  not 
very  exalted  in  quality,  but  quite  unlimited  in  amount.  This  running-on 
faculty — as  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of  creation — ^is  certainly  worthy  of  note 
in  a  treatise  such  as  this.  Its  possessors  are  a  class  apart,  and  are  more 
numerous  than  might  be  supposed.  They  seldom  leave  off  or  make 
pauses  in  their  talk,  but  rather  link  together  the  different  sections  of  their 
monologue  with  words  of  uncertain  meaning,  or  repetitions  of  something 
already  spoken,  apparently  with  the  object  of  getting  time  in  which  to 
collect  new  ideas,  or  else  of  preventing  any  one  else  from  taking  advantage 
of  a  pause  to  cut  in.  This  running-on  capacity  is  not  without  value  in 
its  way,  even  as  it  is  exhibited  in  those  who  are  unable  to  keep  it  in  order, 
and  to  regulate  it  duly ;  while,  as  to  those  others,  who  possess,  in  combi- 
nation with  this  gift,  certain  other  gifts  of  intelligence  and  dbscretion,  it 
may  simply  be  said  of  any  society  which  includes  such  persons  within  its 
Hmits,  that  it  may  be  congratulated  on  possessing  all  that  can  most  com- 
pletely ornament  and  enliven  it. 

The  descriptive  powers,  again,  of  women  are  very  great ;  and  here  I 
am  not  speaking  of  descriptions  of  scenery  or  places,  of  mountains,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  or  of  old  towns  in  Rhine-land,  with  quaint  houses  and  pictu- 
resque churches  in  every  street.  I  speak  rather  of  things  encountered 
and  experiences  passed  through  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  day.  A  lady 
who  has  this  gift  of  the  seeing  eye  will  describe  a  morning  spent  in  making 
purchases,  or  an  afternoon  visit  to  her  banker*s,  and  will  have  observed 
enough  queer  things  during  her  progress  to  make  good  table-talk  at  the 
close  of  day.  She  has  noted  the  elderly  spinster — ^member  of  a  predatory 
tribe  whose  numbers  are  something  alarming — ^making  her  rounds  among 
the  sugar-plums  and  preserved  fruits  at  Messrs.  Fortnum  and  Mason's, 
and  dipping  into  the  different  receptacles  systematically.  She  has  watched 
the  agonies  of  a  famishing  party  choosing  carpets  at  Shoolbred's,  having 
no  settled  opinions  of  their  own,  and  depending  altogether  on  the  judgment 
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of  the  young  man  who  exhibited  the  "  goods."  She  has  observed  the 
bridegroom  of  tender  years  being  -victimized  by  his  wife  and  mother-in-law 
at  Marshall  and  Snelgrove's,  and  kept  in  good-hnmonr  by  perpetual 
appeals  to  his  '*  excellent  taste/*  both  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  themselves 
and  also  of  the  young  person  who  does  the  trying-on.  All  this  she  will 
tell  of  with  a  keen  perception  of  point,  narrating  finally  how  she  paid  a 
visit  to  her  banker's,  how  she  had  an  interview  with  **  the  house,"  and 
how  *'  the  house,"  in  seeing  her  to  her  carriage,  pointed  out  a  lady  in  the 
outer  office,  getting  money  for  a  cheque,  and  whispered,  **  Beautiful  for 
ever — ^Madam  R— —  herself,"  of  whom  some  amount  of  description 
probably  follows. 

But,  perhaps,  it  is  in  describing  a  great  social  scene  from  beginning  to 
end,  in  narrating  what  happened  on  the  occasion  of  some  gathering  of 
friends  which  circumstances  forbade  your  taking  part  in,  and  which  you 
yet  long  to  know  about,  that  this  power,  as  developed  in  our  sister-talkers, 
shines  most  brightly.  When  they  give  any  such  description,  you  get  to 
know  so  conapletely  all  about  what  they  tell  of.  When  the  particulars  of 
that  critical  meeting  of  the  two  old  lovers,  who  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  their  respective  marriages,  and  who  were  to  be  thrown  together  in  a 
country-house  for  three  days,  are  narrated  to  you ;  or  when  the  reconcilia- 
tion visit  paid  by  the  niece  to  the  rich  aunt,  whom  she  had  displeased  by 
her  marriage — ^the  unpopular  husband  accompanying — ^is  described,  do 
you  not,  as  you  sit  at  home  and  listen,  enjoy  yourself  with  a  great  and 
nnalloyed  joy  ?  In  treating  of  such  matters  as  these,  some  lady-talkers 
are  superlatively  good. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  it  was  hinted — not  without  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence  and  hesitation — that,  while  in  some  ways  the  ladies 
of  creation  are  conversationally  superior  to  the  lords,  there  are  other 
respects  in  which  these  fair  creatures  are  at  some  slight  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  the  more  steady  and  vigorous  male  talker.  Now,  in 
the  course  of  this  brief  examination  of  ladies'  talk,  it  is  certain  that 
hitherto  we  have  been  compelled  only  to  admire.  Wherein,  then,  it  may  be 
&sked,  does  this  inferiority  of  theirs,  which  has  been  spoken  of,  consist  ? 
In  what  form  of  talk  is  it  that  women  do  not  succeed  so  well  as  men  ? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  at  the  end  of  my  pen,  and  yet  I  hesitate  to 
commit  it  to  paper,  dreading  the  scrape  into  which  this  avowal  of  opinion 
niay  get  me.  The  thing  must  be  done,  however.  If  these  chapters — now 
^  drawing  to  a  close^ — are  not  truthful,  they  are  nothing.  Speaking  the 
truth  then,  and  shaming  somebody  who  must  not  be.  mentioned,  I  would 
venture  to  hazard  the  assertion  that  it  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  art  of 
telling  a  story  that  lady  talkers  are  not  entitied  to  such  exalted  praise  as 
18  their  due  when  other  forms  of  talk  are  in  question.  In  plain  English, 
I  do  not  think  that  women,  as  a  rule,  tell  a  story  as  well  as  men  do. 

It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  define,  in  so  many 
words,  in  what  this  one  conversational  inferiority  in  women,  so  shatp  of 
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vrii  aud  keen  of  pbroeption  as  we  know  them  to  be,  can  consist.  Is  it  in 
the  want  of  a  certain  indescribable  and  subtle  under- current  of  fun  aud 
enjoyment,  which  the  story-teller  needs  ?  There  is,  I  believe,  a  larger 
capacity  for  social  enjoyment  in  a  man*s  nature  than  in  a  woman's. 
Their  mental  conformation,  their  habits,  the  things  which  belong  essen- 
tially to  their  very  lives,  go  inevitably  to  produce  this  result;  and  I 
believe  that  this,  and  one  other  cause,  are  at  the  root  of  this  pheno- 
menon to  which  I  have  ventured  to  call  attention.  The  one  other 
cause  I  take  to  be  that  women,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  are  not 
humorous.  They  do  not  appreciate  Falstaff,  or  Dogberry,  or  Sancho 
Panza,  as  men  do.  There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  what  is  asserted 
here ;  and  most  men  who  have  lived  in  the  world  must  be  acquainted  with 
not  a  few  specimens  of  womankind  who  can  appreciate  a  good  thing 
when  they  hear  it,  who  can  enjoy  humour,  in  certain  forms,  very  keenly, 
and  who  can  tell  a  story  almost  perfectly.  But  these  exceptions  prove 
nothing.  Nor  am  I  sure  that  even  these  are  entirely  exceptions.  The 
good  thing  is  enjoyed,  the  humorous  sally  is  understood,  and  the  story  is 
well  told ;  but  the  good  thing  and  the  humorous  sally  are  appreciated 
with  some  slight  reserve,  the  attention  divided  somewhat  between  these 
and  that  **  flaunting  woman"  opposite ;  and  the  story  is  told  with  some 
slight  variation  in  the  details,  or  some  small  defect  in  the  wording,  which 
would  not  have  been  there  if  it  had  been  told  by  a  male  professor  who 
thoroughly  knew  his  business.  And  so  the  murder  is  out,  and  the  accu* 
sation — not  such  a  very  dreadful  one  after  all — ^is  made. 


XVII. — Some  othee  Varieties  of  Talk. 

And  there  is  another  kind  of  talk,  not  perhaps  very  profitable  as  a 
subject  of  consideration!  but  still  sufficiently  distinctive,  and  of  a  class 
apart,  to  be  deserving  of  some  notice  in  this  chapter.  This  is  what  may 
be  called  rich  talk — ^the  kind  of  talk,  that  is  to  say,  which  prevails  among 
rich,  or,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  moneyed  men.  And  here  it  should 
be  explained  that  in  speaking  of  **  rich  men  "  as  we  are  now  doing,  it  is 
only  a  certain  class  of  rich  men  who  are  alluded  to ;  those,  namely,  who 
have  made  their  money  themselves,  and  who  have  raised  themselves 
greatly  as  to  social  position  in  so  doing.  Bich  men  who  have  been  bom 
in  that  condition,  and  who  are,  so  to  speak,  used  to  it,  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
talk  directly  or  indirectly  about  their  wealth.  They  wear  their  riches  as 
old  Boman  Catholics  do  their  faith,  quietly ;  while  the  others,  who  have 
made  their  millions  themselves,  are  like  the  new  converts  to  Borne,  and 
live  in  a  chronic  condition  of  self-consciousness  and  fuss.  So  is  it  with 
these  self-made  rich  men. 

Has  it  ever  happened  to  the  reader  to  find  himself  set  down  in  the  midst 
of  a  company  of  such  persons — men  who  have  become  rich  through  won- 
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derfol  diligence  ^d  ability  shown  in  the  cultivation  of  some  industry  to 
which  their  lives  have  beeti  devoted,  such  as  the  building  of  engines,  the 
construction  of  machinery,  the  working  of  contracts,  or  any  other  of  the 
different  processes  by  means  of  which  fortunes  are  made  in  this  country  ? 
Croesus !  what  talk  it  is  that  one  hears  on  such  an  occasion.  How  won- 
derfully do  these  men  boast ;  what  a  tone  they  take ;  what  sums  of  money 
do  they  deal  with  in  their  conversation,  talking  of  thousand-pound  notes 
as  if  they  were  threepenny  pieces,  and  of  sums  which  we  who  are  not  of 
the  financial  world  should  regard  as  comfortable  fortunes,  as  if  they  were 
mere  trifles  to  be  won  or  lost,  just  as  it  happened,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning. 

**  I  lost  thirty  thousand  pounds  to-day,"  says  one  of  these  rich  talkers, 
with  a  smile,  as  he  sips  his  claret  after  dinner,  ''through  that  failure  of 
Piston  and  Break^s.  Piston  came  to  me  in  the  morning  of  the  day  before 
yesterday,  and  told  me  a  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  some  Indian  contract 
which  the  firm  had  to  fulfil,  but  for  which,  before  they  could  undertake  it, 
a  certain  sum  of  money  was  required  to  be  sunk  in  preliminary  expenses. 
Well,  I  advanced  the  money,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  was  that  the 
whole  thing  was  an  utter  swindle.  There  was  no  question  of  an  Indian 
contract  at  all ;  and  Piston  has  just  walked  off  to  the  Continent  with  the 
whole  of  my  money  without  even  sharing  it  with  the  rest  of  the  firm.  I 
don't  suppose  I  shall  ever  see  iEi  hal^enny.'' 

The  members  of  the  company  express  in  tolerably  strong  terms  their 
opinion  of  the  transaction,  but  do  not  appear  to  consider  the  loss  as  in  any 
degree  a  considerable  one. 

"  It  isn't  the  money  that  I  mind,*'  says  the  first  speaker.  "  It's  the 
being  done." 

"  Not  mind  the  money  ?  "  say  you,  the  outsider,  who  are  listening  to 
this  wondrous  conversation. 

''  Such  losses  are  all  in  the  way  of  business,"  replies  the  capitalist. 
*'  I  lose  thirty  thousand  one  morning,  and  I  gain  fifty  thousand  the  next. 
I  take  it  as  it  comes." 

Before  your  understanding  has  recovered  fi:om  this  rough  assault,  you 
find  that  another  of  these  gentlemen  is  holding  forth  in  the  same  strain. 
It  is  the  host  of  the  evening  who  is  boasting  this  time.  ''  No,"  he  begins 
— and  a  very  wonderful,  but  common,  way  of  opening  a  conversation  it  is 
to  prelude  what  you  have  to  say  with  this  apparently  unmeaning  mono- 
syllable— "  No ;  my  plan  with  regard  to  wine  is  a  very  simple  one.  I  give 
Binney  a  general  order,  when  anything  superlatively  good  comes  into  the 
market,  instantly  to  purchase  it  on  my  account.  I  don't  care  about  price, 
you  know.  I  want  a  good  thing,  and  a  good  thing  I  will  have,  whatever 
it  may  cost.  That  wine  you  are  drinking  now  stands  me  in  twenty  shillings 
a  bottle  ;  and  I've  more  expensive  wine  than  that,  mind  you,  in  my  cellar. 
You'll  say  it's  drinking  gold.  So  it  is ;  and  a  very  good  use  to  put  gold 
to,  it  seems  to  me." 
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**  What  I  want,"  continues  this  unostentatious  gentleman,  "  is,  as  I 
said  before,  a  good  thing.  It*s  the  same  with  everything,  I  don't  care 
what.  Take  pictures,  now.  What  do  I  do  when  I  want  a  picture  ?  First 
of  all,  I  select  a  man  I  can  depend  upon ;  then  I  go  to  him,  and  I  say, 
*  Now  look  here.  Sir  Edwin,  I  want  one  of  your  finest  works.  Do  it  for 
me,  and  do  it  at  once.  As  to  terms  and  all  that,  I  leave  everything  to 
you.  Any  price,  any  size,  any  subject.*  That's  my  plan ;  and  what's  the 
consequence  ?  Why,  I've  got  a  collection  of  pictures,  as  I  think  you'll 
admit  if  you  look  round  these  walls,  which  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
what  you'll  find  in  any  gentleman's  house  in  London." 

Such  is  a  brief  specimen  of  the  conversation  of  those  self-made  rich 
men,  so  many  of  whom  are  to  be  met  with  in  almost  all  mixed  companies 
just  now.  It  is  not  veiy  pleasant  to  listen  to ;  there  is  so  much  of  arro- 
gance and  of  purse-pride  in  it.  We  may  easily  conceive,  however,  that 
the  temptation  to  engage  in  such  self-gratulatory  talk  must,  under  the 
circumstances,  be  very  great ;  and  that  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  for  a 
man  to  conceal  the  surprise  which  must  sometimes  take  possession  of  him 
when  he  realizes  the  fine  position  in  which  his  own  labours  and  his  own 
cleverness  have  served  to  place  him. 

I  have  not  much  more  space  at  my  disposal,  but  there  is  one  other 
variety  of  talk  which  claims  a  word  or  two  of  comment  very  imperatively, 
and  on  which  that  word  or  two  must  certainly  be  bestowed.  The  variety 
in  question  is  what  may  be  called  facetious  talk. 

Without  going  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  ''  man  who  would  make  a  pun 
would  pick  a  pocket,"  one  may  still  feel  that  the  individual  who  sets  up  as 
a  professed  punster  and  farceur  is  a  person  who  may  justly  be  regarded 
with  something  almost  approaching  to  alarm  by  all  those  who  desire  that 
general  conversation  may  prosper.  For  this  professed  joker,  it  cannot 
be  too  distinctly  understood,  is  not  a  promoter  of  talk,  but  very  much 
the  reverse.  His  efforts  are  spasmodic  and  disjointed.  A  pun  leads  to 
nothing;  unless,  indeed,  a  second  joker  happens  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion  of  its  delivery,  and  follows  it  up  with  another.  This,  however, 
fortunately,  does  not  happen  very  often ;  and  the  usual  effect  of  a  pun 
upon  ijie  society  to  which  it  is  addressed  is  to  produce  a  pause  of  more  or 
less  duration,  according  to  the  greater  or  less  rallying  power  possessed  by 
the  company's  constitution.  And  this  silencing  influence  is  not  confined 
to  puns,  but  is  exercised  also  by  all  sorts  of  riddles,  plays  upon  words,  and 
the  like.  The  letting  off  of  any  of  these  verbal  fijreworks  is  always  followed 
by  silence. 

Nor  is  the  farqeur  himself  generally  of  any  value  as  a  talker.  How 
can  he  be  ?  How  can  he  enter  thoroughly  into  any  subject,  when  all  the 
time  that  such  subject  is  under  discussion,  he  is  merely  watching  the 
words  of  those  who  are  speaking,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  chance 
expression  which  the  speaker  may  use  which  is  available  for  the  pimster's 
purpose.     The  fiict  is,  that  he  is  obliged  to  be  thus  perpetually  on  the 
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look-ont,  or  lie  will  infeUibly  let  slip  some  opportunity  of  displaying  his 
fayomite  accomplishment.' 

How  trying  those  interruptions  are.  If  you  have  something  to  say 
which  you  really  want  to  say,  and  which — rare  combination  of  things — 
other  people  want  to  hear,  how  entirely  is  the  wind  taken  out  of  your 
sails  by  the  pun  which  breaks  into  your  statement,  and  for  the  introduction 
of  which  something  in  your  narrative  has  unhappily  furnished  an  oppor- 
tunity. For  you  are  never  safe  with  a  punster.  Let  the  most  skilful  of 
talkers  incautiously  drop  a  word  which  is  capable  of  distortion,  or  a  phrase 
susceptible  of  two  interpretations,  and  his  prospect  of  getting  on  with  what 
he  has  to  say  is  a  bad  one.  The  punster  seizes  the  chance  of  letting  off 
his  squib,  and  it  fizzes  and  splutters  about,  and  catches  the  attention  of 
those  whom  the  talker  had  calculated  on  as  listeners,  and  who,  before  it 
was  let  ofi*,  were  really  interested  in  what  was  being  said.  Of  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  such  interruptions  as  these,  the  guilty  individual  who.  is 
responsible  for  them  seems  to  think  nothing.  Indeed  one  of  the  most 
curious  effects  of  this  habit  of  punning  on  the  person  who  has  once 
contracted  it  is,  that  it  renders  him  temporarily  insensible  to  all  sorts  of 
influences  which  he  would  feel  keenly  in  his  better  moments.  I  have  seen 
a  punster,  when  some  subject  of  too  grave,  or  even  perhaps  distressing 
a  nature  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  joke  has  been  brought  up,  abso- 
lutely wrestling  with  the  pun  which  some  chance  word  has  suggested 
to  him,  with  a  hardly  suppressed  grin  on  his  face,  and  a  twinkle  of 
merriment  in  his  eye.  And  yet  this  would  be  a  man  capable  of  the 
warmest  affection,  and  who  would  put  himself  out  of  the  way  to  any  extent 
to  serve  a  friend. 

Does  anybody  really  enjoy  a  pun  ?  Certainly  no  one  but  a  punster, 
and  even  he,  as  I  firmly  beUeve,  only  likes  his  own.  We  all  expostulate 
when  any  such  thing  is  attempted.  We  cry  jocosely,  "  Turn  him  out ; "  we 
say  that  **it  really  is  too  bad."  We  seek  to  bring  shame  and  discredit 
upon  him  by  maHng  supematorally  bad  puns  ourselves,  and  fathering  them 
upon  him — **  as  So-and-so  would  say."  And  yet  our  indignation  is  in 
almost  all  cases  tempered  with  something  of  leniency ;  for  the  punster  is 
generally  popular  in  spite  of  this  vicious  habit  of  his,  and  is,  in  truth, 
almost  always  in  other  respects  a  very  good  fellow.  Moreover,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  particular  offender,  like  most  of  the  other  objectionable 
talkers  whose  defects  have  been  pointed  out  in  these  pages,  has  his  use. 
That  practice  of  his  of  breaking  into  a  conversation  is  occasionally — as 
when  an  acknowledged  bore  has  got  the  conversational  ball  into  his  hands 
— of  real  value  to  society.  For  the  rest  I  believe  that  the  habit  of  playing 
with  words  is  altogether  incurable  when  once  a  man  has  got  fairly  into  it, 
and  that,  abuse  him  as  we  may,  the  habitual  punster  will  go  on  punning  to 
the  end  of  time. 
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XVIII.— Too  MUCH  Talk. 

So  mach  has  been  said  in  these  chapters  in  praise  of  talk,  and  so  many 
methods  of  promoting  its  exercise  have  been  put  forward,  tiiat  it  seems 
desirable,  before  bringing  these  notes  to  a  close,  to  say  something  also  on 
the  other  side — something  on  what  may  be  called  excessive  talk — with  an 
example  by  way  of  illustration.  Let  us  take,  then,  the  example  of  that 
noisy  individual.  Barker  by  name,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  a  previous 
chapter,  that  although  valuable  at  a  dinner-table  on  account  of  the  noise 
which  he  could  be  reUed  on  to  make,  he  was  wearying  to  the  last  degree 
under  any  other  circumstances,  and  as  a  co-resident  in  ^  conntry-honse 
simply  unbearable. 

The  talk  of  this  man  begins  with  the  day's  beginning.  I  was  going  to 
say  that  you  first  hear  his  voice  in  the  morning  echoing  along  the  passages 
and  lobbies  into  which  his  chamber  door  opens,  but  truth  to  say,  you  hear 
him — ^if  you  hAppen  to  sleep  in  a  neighbouring  room  to  his — ^long  before 
he  emerges  from  his  apartment.  You  hear  him  talking  to  his  servant,  as 
the  man  lays  out  his  ^*  things  "  or  helps  him  to  dress.  What  it  is  that 
he  talks  about  at  this  time  must,  as  I  do  not  choose  to  condescend  to 
pump  his  valet,  ever  remain  a  mystery ;  but  he  does  talk,  and  vigorously 
too,  waking  in  full  possession  of  his  Acuities,  and  evidently  in  no  respect 
muddled  or  sleepy.  When  he  opens  his  door,  however,  and  issues  forth 
into  the  passage,  it  is  different,  and  his  speech  is  intelligible  to  all  who 
choose  to  listen.  The  matter  of  that  speech  depends,  of  course,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  audience  which  destiny  throws  in  his  way.  Sometimes  a 
child  of  the  house,  or  a  couple  of  them,  will  fall  into  his  clutches,  and  then 
he  is  especially  loud  and  frisky.  "  What,  Walter,  up  afready !  why,  what 
a  fine  boy  you  are  1  And  where's  Jacky,  eh  ?  What,  still  in  bed  ?  For 
shame  ;  why,  when  I  was  Jacky' s  age,  I  used  to  be  out  with  the  keepers 
long  before  this,  and  up  to  all  sorts  of  mischief — all  sorts  of  mischief, 
Walter, — all  sorts  of  mischief;"  and  his  voice  gets  fainter  and  more 
indistinct  in  the  distance,  as  he  tells  of  these  mischievous  doings,  till  at 
last  you  hear  the  breakfast-room  door  close  on  him.  On  another  occasion 
he  will  run  against  a  housemaid  with  her  brushes  and  pail.  He  recognizes 
her  directly.  "  What,  Bush,"  he  says,  "  and  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  I 
remember  you  very  well.  I  saw  your  brother  only  the  other  day.  He  is 
at  Lord  Baldchild's,  I  think :  yes — oh,  yes,  he  is  doing  very  well — in  a 
good  situation  as  under-gamekeeper,  and  gives  great  satisfaction." 

I  don't  know  why  it  is,  but  this  corridor-talk  of  our  friend  Barker's 
seems  to  me  to  indicate  his  nature,  and  to  give  the  idea  of  his  noisiness, 
more  perfectly  than  any  other  of  his  daily  vocal  performances  that  could 
be  treated  of.  Of  course,  he  does  not  really  talk  more  in  this  particular 
passage  or  lobby  than  elsewhere.  Wherever  he  is  it  is  the  same  story 
all  the  day  through  !     During  the  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours  which  are 
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available  fbr  eonyersational  pnrposes,  what  a  prodigious  number  of  words 
must  be  formed  and  issued  by  that  larynx,  or  those  vocal  chords  which 
constitute  his  voice  machinery.  We  have  just  heard  the  breakfast-room 
door  close  upon  him  after  his  corridor-talk.  On  what  a  career  has  he 
entered.  His  morning  greetings  are  delivered  with  a  fearful  freshness.  At 
once  they  remind  him  of  something,— of  old  Croker  of  the  Northern 
Circuit,  who  used  to  say : — "  *  Don't  wish  me  a  good  morning,  sir.  It's  a 
farce.  My  morning's  going  to  be  spent  with  thieves  and  swindlers,  and  in 
unravelling  every  sort  of  corruption  and  abomination.  Good  mcmiing, 
indeed  ! '  You  remember  Croker,  Sir  John  ?  He  was  a  relative  of  the 
judge's.  Ah  I  a  whole  pile  of  letters,  I  see."  His  letters  always  supply 
him  with  new  matter.  He  runs  them  through,  muttering  the  names  of  the 
writers,  and  delivering  scraps  of  intelligence  for  the  public  good. 

At  lunch0on-time  Mr.  B.  comes  out  in  a  slightly  different  phase.  This 
good  man  has  his  luncheon-talk  as  well  as  his  breakfast-talk.  His 
luncheon-talk  is  generally  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  afternoon's 
prospective  arrangements.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  enters  the  room  where 
the  meal  is  spread  already  in  full  conversation  with  some  one  whom 
he  has  picked  up  outside,  in  which  case  he  will  go  on  with  what  he 
was  saying,  just  securing  the  rest  of  the  company  as  listeners  with  a 
parenthetical  word. 

This,  however,  is  an  exceptional  case ;  generallyi  as  I  have  said,  he 
will  speak  at  length  of  the  drive  to  Cragley  to  call  on  the  Castle  people, 
which  is  to  come  off  in  the  afternoon,  or  of  the  excursion  to  the  dripping 
well  which  the  ladies  have  set  their  hearts  upon.  Either  of  these  contem- 
plated expeditions  will  furnish  him  with  a  good  plenty  to  say.  Either  of 
them  will  serve  to  remind  him  of  some  similar  enterprises  undertaken  on 
previous  occasions  at  home  or  abroad :  as  when  he  was  staying  in  Germany 
with  his  old  friend,  Kate  Stanmer  ; — "  you  remember  Kate  Stanmer  ?  " — 
who  married  a  German  baron  with  an  estate  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Forest,  and  when  the  baron,  who  was  a  very  good  fellow  in  his  way, 
insisted  that  they  should  go  over — which  they  did  in  light  country  vans, 
roitures  de  chasse—BXid.  pay  a  visit  to  his  old  mother  who  lived  all  alone  in 
a  chateau,  or  rather  a  schloss,  in  ihe  forest.  In  like  manner,  the  projected 
visit  to  the  dripping  well  recalls  to  his  memory  an  excursion  to  the  Falls  of 
Temi,  organized  by  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Marchesa  Caldesi,  of 
which  he  favours  his  hearers  with  a  description,  embellished  with  anecdotes 
of  the  guides  who  led  the  way,  of  hospitable  peasants  who  supplied  goats' 
milk,  and  certain  of  those  graphic  descriptions— -or  what  are  called  graphic 
descriptions — of  the  scenery,  in  which  this  gentleman  is  known  by  all  his 
friends  to  excel. 

There  is  no  possibility  of  stating  distinctly  of  what  this  person's  talk 
consists.  He  belongs  to  no  particular  school,  to  no  one  of  those  distinct 
classes  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  but  encroaches  at  one 
time  or  another  upon  the  domains  of  each  of  them.    He  describes  expe« 
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riences  with  appalling  fluency  ;  he  tells  stories  wliich  appear  to  those  who 
hear  them  interminahle ;  and  his  hits  of  gossip  are  proyided  without  stini 
He  does  not  much  affect  the  discussion  of  topic,  it  is  true,  though  even 
that  hranch  of  our  art  is  occasionally  patronized  hy  him.  His  great  cha- 
racteristic is  his  versatility — ^his  hideous  and  inexhaustible  versatility — 
and  his  dulness.  He  is  never  funny,  never  interesting,  never  says 
anything  that  you  remember  or  think  of  afterwards.  He  talks  principally, 
I  think,  about  his  friends, — ^not  yours  ;  about  his  relatives,  especially 
such  of  them  as  may  occupy  an  elevated  position  in  society,  and  about  his 
brothers.  ^*  Most  talkative  men,"  says  an  eminent  Hving  writer,  *<  have 
a  great  deal  to  say  about  their  brothers  ;'*  and  there  never  was  a  truer 
remark  made.  The  achievements  of  some  one  of  their  brothers,  who 
has  an  estate,  his  improvement  of  the  property,  his  method  of  rearing 
pheasants,  his  treatment  of  his  tenants,  are  subjects  on  which  the  par- 
ticular talker  with  whom  we  are  now  engaged  will  hold  forth  by  the  hour 
together. 

We  may  now,  I  think,  be  permitted  to  escape  from  this  terrible  man ; 
tho  making  acquaintance  with  him  on  paper  having  this  advantage  over  a 
personal  encounter,  that  we  can  get  away  from  him  whenever  we  like, 
while  his  unfortunate  associates  in  the  flesh,  after  suffering  under  him  in 
the  corridor,  in  the  break&st-room,  at  luncheon,  and  in  the  afternoon,  as 
we  have  done  also,  have  got  to  listen  to  his  discourse  during  dinner  and 
in  the  evening,  and  once  again,  as  he  passes  along  that  fatal  corridor  on 
his  way  to  bed. 

And  with  this  instance  of  too  much  talk  we  conclude. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 

'<  A  Bboeptioh  "  AT  Boms. 

T  was  the  niglit  of  the  Cotmtess 
Balderoni's  weekly  reception,  and 
the  servants  had  just  lighted  np  the 
handsome  suite  of  rooms  and  dis- 
posed the  fumitnre  in  fitting  order, 
[  when  the  Conntess  and  Lady  Augusta 
Bramleigh  entered  to  take  a  passing 
look  at  the  apartment  hefore  the 
arrival  of  the  guests. 

"  It  is  so  nice,"  said  Lady 
Augusta,  in  her  peculiar  languid 
way,  **  to  live  in  a  country  where 
the  people  are  civilized  enough  to 
meet  for  intercourse  without  heing 
fed,  or  danced,  or  fiddled  for.  Now, 
I  tried  this  in  London ;  hut  it  was 
a  complete  failure.  If  you  tell  Eng- 
lish people  you  are  '  at  home  '  every 
Tuesday  or  every  Thursday  evening, 
they  will  make  a  party  some  par- 
ticular night  and  storm  your  salons  in  hundreds,  and  you'll  he  left  with 
throe  or  four  visitors  for  the  remainder  of  the  season.    Isn't  that  so  ?  " 

*'  I  suspect  it  is.  But  yon  see  how  they  fall  into  our  ways  here ;  and 
if  they  do  not  adopt  them  at  home,  there  may  be  something  in  the  climate 
or  the  hours  whidh  forbids  it." 

'<  No,  can ;  it  is  simply  their  dogged  material  spirit,  which  says, 
VOL.  xvn. — ^HO.  100.  19.        , 
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'  We  go  out  for  a  dejetoe,  or  a  dinner,  or  a  ball.'  There  mnst  be  a 
Bnbfitantial  programme  of  a  something  to  be  eaten  or  to  be  done.  I 
declare  I  belieye  I  detest  oar  people.*' 

**  How  are  you,  then,  to  live  amongst  them  ?  " 

"  I  don't  mean  it.  I  shall  not  go  back.  If  I  grow  weaiy  of  Europe, 
m  try  Egypt,  or  I'll  go  liye  at  Lebanon.  Do  yon  know,  since  I  saw 
Lear's  picture  of  the  cedars,  I  have  been  dying  to  live  there.  It  would 
be  00  delightfnl  to  lie  nnder  the  great  shade  of  those  glorious  trees,  with 
one's  *  barb '  standing  saddled  near,  and  groups  of  Arabs  in  their  white 
btimouses  scattered  about.    What's  this  ?    Here's  a  note  for  you." 

The  Countess  took  the  note  from  the  servant,  and  ran  her  eyes 
hurriedly  over  it.  "  This  is  impossible,"  murmured  she,  "  quite  im- 
possible. Only  think,  Gusta,  here  is  the  French  Seeretaiy  of  Lotion, 
Baron  de  Limayrac,  asking  my  permission  to  present  to  me  no  less  a  person 
than  Monsieur  de  Pracontal." 

«  Do  you  mean  the  Pracontal — ^the  Pretender  himself  ?  " 

"  Of  course.  It  can  be  no  other.  Can  you  imagine  anything  so 
outrageously  in  bad  taste.  Limayrac  must  know  who  this  man  i9,  what 
claims  he  is  putting  forward,  who  he  assxmies  to  be ;  and  yet  he  pro- 
poses to  present  him  here.    Of  course  I  shall  refuse  him." 

''  No,  cara,  nothing  of  the  kind.  Receive  him  by  all  means.  Yon 
or  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  law  or  lawyers — he  does  not  come  here  to 
prosecute  his  suit.  On  the  contrary,  I  accept  his  wish  to  make  our 
acquaintance  as  an  evidence  of  a  true  gentlemanlike  instinct ;  and,  besideSf 
I  am  most  eager  to  see  him." 

"  Remember,  Gusta,  the  Culdufis  are  coming  here,  and  they  will  regard 
this  as  a  studied  insult.   I  think  I  should  feel  it  such  myself  in  their  place." 

"  1  don't  think  they  could.  I  am  certain  they  ought  not.  Does 
any  one  believe  that  every  person  in  a  room  with  four  or  five  hundred  i8 
his  dear  Mend,  devoted  to  him,  and  dying  to  serve  him  ?  If  you  do  not 
actually  throw  these  people  together,  how  are  they  more  in  contact  in 
your  salon  than  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  ?  " 

"  This  note  is  in  pencil,  too,"  went  she  on.  "  I  suppose  it  ^f^ 
written  here.    Where  is  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  ?  " 

"  In  his  carriage,  my  lady,  at  the  door." 

*'  You  see,  dearest,  you  cannot  help  admitting  him." 

The  Countess  had  but  time  to  say  a  few  hurried  words  to  the  servant, 
when  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  the  c(Mnpany  began  to  pour  iB* 
Arrivals  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  names  of  eveiy 
country  in  Europe  were  announced,  as  their  titled  owners^ — soldierBi 
statesmen,  cardinals,  or  ministers — ^poured  in,  and  "  grandes  dames,  J^ 
all  the  plenitude  of  splendid  toilette,  sailed  proudly  on^  glittering  ^^ 
jewels  and  filmy  in  costly  lace. 

While  the  Countess  Balderoni  was  exchanging  salutations  ^^^ 
distinguished  guest,  the  Baron  de  Limayrac  stood  respectfully  waiting  oiB 
time  to  be  recognized. 
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''My  friend,  Ck>nnt  Fraeontal,  madame,**  said  he,  presenting  the 
stranger,  and,  thongh  a  most  frigid  how  from  the  hostess  acknowledged 
the  presentation,  Pracimtal's  easfj  assurance  remained  nnahashed,  and, 
with  the  coolest  imagmahle  air,  he  hegged  he  might  have  the  great 
honour  of  heing  presented  to  Lady  Angosta  Bramleigh. 

Lady  Aognsta,  not  waiting  for  her  sister's  intervention,  at  once  accepted 
the  speech  as  addressed  to  herself,  and  spoke  to  him  with  much  courtesy. 

<*  Ton  are  new  to  Bome,  I  helieve  ?  "  said  she. 

''  Years  ago  I  was  here ;  but  not  in  the  society.  I  knew  only  the 
artists,  and  that  Bohemian  class  who  live  with  artists,"  said  he,  quite 
easily.  "  Perhaps  I  might  have  the  same  difficulty  still,  but  Baron  de 
Limayrac  and  I  served  together  in  Africa,  and  he  has  been  kind  enough 
to  present  me  to  some  of  his  friends." 

The  imaffected  tone  and  the  air  of  good-breeding  with  which  these 
few  words  were  uttered,  went  far  to  conciliate  Lady  Augusta  in  his  &vour ; 
and  after  some  further  talk  together  she  left  him,  promising,  at  some  later 
period  of  the  evening,  to  rejoin  him  and  tell  him  something  of  the  people 
who  were  there. 

*'  Do  you  know,  cara,  that  he  is  downright  charming  ?  "  whispered  she 
to  her  sister  as  they  walked  together  through  the  rooms.  <<  Of  course  I 
mean  Pracontal.  He  is  veiy  witty,  and  not  in  the  least  ill-natured.  I*m 
so  sorry  the  Culdufb  have  not  come.  I'd  have  given  anything  to  present 
Pracontal  to  his  cousin — if  she  be  his  cousin.  Oh,  here  they  are ;  and 
isn't  she  splendid  in  pearls  ?  " 

Lord  and  Lady  Guldufif  moved  up  the  salon  as  might  a  prince  and 
princess  royal,  acknowledging  blandly,  but  condescendingly,  the  salutations 
that  met  them.  Knowing  and  known  to  every  one,  they  distributed  the 
little  graceful  greetings  with  that  graduated  benignity  great  people,  or 
would-begreat  people — ^for  they  are  more  alike  than  is  generally  believed, — 
so  well  understand. 

Although  Lady  Augusta  and  Lady  Culduff  had  exchanged  cards,  they 
had  not  yet  met  at  Rome,  and  now,  as  the  proud  peer  moved  along 
triumphant  in  the  homage  rendered  to  his  own  claims  and  to  his  wife's 
beauty.  Lady  Augusta  stepped  quietly  forward,  and  in  a  tone  familiarly 
easy  said,  <<  Oh,  we've  met  at  last,  Marion.  Pray  make  me  known  to 
Lord  Culduff."  In  the  little  act  of  recognition  which  now  passed  between 
these  two  people,  an  acute  observer  might  have  detected  something  almost 
Ixnrdering  on  freemasonry.  They  were  of  the  same  ^*  order,"  and,  though 
the  circumstanced  under  which  tiiey  met  left  much  to  explain,  there  was- 
that  between  them  which  plainly  said,  ''  We  at  least  play  on  <  the  square  ^ 
with  each  other.  We  are  within  the  pale,  and  scores  of  little  misunder- 
standings that  might  serve  to  separate  or  estrange  meaner  folk,  with  us 
can  wait  for  their  explanations."  They  chatted  away  pleasantly  for  some 
minutes  over  the  Lord  (Georges  and  Lady  Georginas  of  their  acquaintance, 
and  reminded  each  other  of  little  traits  of  this  one's  health  or  that  one's 
temper,  as  though  of  these  was  that  world  they  belonged  to  made  up  and 
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fashioned.  And  all  this  while  Marion  stood  bj  mute  and  pale  with  anger, 
for  she  knew  well  how  Lady  Angosta  was  intentionally  dwelling  on  a  theme 
she  eonld  have  no  part*  in.  It  was  with  a  marked  change  of  manner,  so 
marked  as  to  imply  a  sudden  rush  of  consdoosnessy  that  Lady  Augusta, 
turning  to  her,  said, — 

"  And  how  do  you  like  Home  ?  ** 

A  fednt  motion  of  the  eyelids,  and  a  half-gesture  with  Uie  shoulders, 
seeming  to  express  something  like  indi£ference,  was  the  reply. 

« I  believe  all  En^^ish  begin  in  that  way.  It  is  a  plaoo  to  grow  into 
— ^its  ways,  its  hours,  its  topics  are  all  its  own." 

« I  call  it  charming,"  said  Lord  Gulduff,  who  felt  appealed  to. 

''  If  you  stand  long  on  the  brink  here,"  resumed  she,  "  like  a  idmid 
bather,  you'll  not  have  courage  to  plunge  in.  You  must  go  at  it  at  once, 
for  there  are  scores  of  things  will  scare  you,  if  you  only  let  them." 

Marion  stood  impassive  and  fixed,  as  though  she  heard  but  did  not 
heed  what  was  said,  while  Lord  Gulduff  smiled  his  approval  and  nodded 
his  assent  in  most  urbane  fashion. 

**  What  if  you  came  and  dined  here  to-morrow,  Marion  ?  My  sister  is 
wonderfully '  well  up  *  in  the  place.  I  warn  you  as  to  her  execrable  dinner ; 
for  her  cook  is  Italian,  pur  sang,  and  will  poison  you  with  his  national 
dishes ;  but  we'll  be  en  petit  comity." 

« I  think  we  have  something  for  to-morrow,"  said  Marion,  coldly,  and 
looking  to  Lord  Culdufl*. 

"  To-morrow — Thursday,  Thursday  ?  "  said  he,  hesitatmg.  **  I  can't 
remember  any  engagement  for  Thursday." 

"  There  is  something,  I'm  sure,"  said  Marion,  in  the  same  cold  tone. 

«  Then  let  it  be  for  Friday,  and  you'll  meet  my  brother-in-law ;  it's 
the  only  day  he  ever  dines  at  home  in  the  week." 

Lord  Culduff  bowed  an  assent,  and  Marion  muttered  something  that 
possibly  meant  acquiescence. 

*^  I've  made  a  little  dinner  for  you  for  Friday,"  said  Lady  Augusta  to 
her  sister.  *^  The  Culdu£&  and  Monsignore  Batti — ^that,  with  Tonino  and 
ourselves,  will  be  six ;  and  I'll  think  of  another ;  we  can't  be  an  even 
number.  Marion  is  heart-broken  about  coming ;  indeed,  I'm  not  sure  we 
shall  see  her  after  all." 

'•  Are  we  so  very  terrible  then  ?  "  asked  the  Countess. 

''  Not  you,  dearest ;  it  is  J  am  the  dreadful  one.  I  took  that  old  fop 
a  canter  into  the  Peerage,  and  he  was  so  delighted  to  escf^  from  Bram- 
leighaia,  that  he  looked  softly  into  my  eyes,  and  held  my  hand  so  unno- 
cessarily  long,  that  she  became  actually  sick  with  anger.  Now  I'm  resolved 
that  the  old  lord  shall  be  one  of  my  adorers." 

"  Oh,  Gusta  1 " 

**  Yes.  I  say  it  calmly  and  advisedly ;  that  young  woman  must  bo 
taught  better  manners  than  to  pat  the  ground  impatiently  with  her  foot 
and  to  toss  her  head  away  when  one  is  talking  to  her  husband.  Oh,  there's 
that  poor  €k>unt  Pracontal  waiting  for  me,  and  looking  so  piteously  at  me ; 
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I  forgot  I  promised  to  take  him  a  tour  throngh  the  rooms,  and  tell  him 
who  everybody  is." 

The  company  began  to  thin  off  soon  after  midnight,  and  by  one  o*clock 
the  Conntess  and  her  sister  fonnd  themselves  standing  by  a  fireplace  in  a 
deserted  salon,  while  the  servants  passed  to  and  fro  extingoishing  the 
lights. 

*'  Who  was  that  yoa  look  leave  of  with  such  emphatic  courtesy  a  few 
minntes  ago  ?  "  asked  Lady  Angosta,  as  she  leaned  on  the  chimney-piece. 

**  Don't  you  know ;  don't  you  remember  him  ?  " 

«  Not  in  the  least." 

"  It  was  Mr.  Temple  Bramleigh." 

'<  What,  mon  fils  Temple  t    Why  didn't  he  come  and  speak  to  me  ?" 

*'  He  said  he  had  been  in  search  of  you  all  the  evening,  and  even  asked 
me  to  find  you  out." 

*'  These  Sevign^  curls  do  that ;  no  one  knows  me.  Monsignore  said 
he  thought  I  was  a  younger  sister  just  come  out,  and  was  going  to  warn 
me  of  the  dangerous  rivalry.  And  that  was  Temple  ?  His  little  bit  of 
moustache  improves  him.    I  suppose  they  call  him  good-looking  ?  " 

'*  Very  handsome — actually  handsome." 

'*  Oh,  dear  I  "  sighed  the  other,  wearily ;  «  one  likes  these  gatherings, 
but  it's  always  pleasant  when  they're  over ;  don't  you  fijid  that  ?  "  And 
not  meeting  a  reply,  she  went  on :  **  That  tiresome  man,  Sir  Marcus 
Cluff,  made  a  descent  upon  me,  to  talk  of — ^what  do  you  think? — the 
church  at  Albano.  It  seems  our  parson  there  has  nothing  to  live  on 
during  the  winter  months,  and  he  is  expected  to  be  alive  and  cheery  when 
spring  comes  round ;  and  Sir  Marcus  says,  that  though  seals  do  this,  it's 
not  so  easy  for  a  curate ;  and  so  I  said,  *  Why  doesn't  he  join  the  other 
army  ?  There's  a  cardinal  yonder  will  take  him  into  his  regiment ; '  and 
Sir  Marcus  couldn't  stand  this,  and  left  me."  She  paused,  and  seemed 
lost  in  a  deep  reverie,  and  then  half  murmured  rather  than  said,  **  What 
a  nice  touch  he  has  on  the  piano ;  so  light  and  so  liquid  withal." 

**  Shr  Marcus,  do  you  mean  ?  " 

**  Of  course  I  don't,"  said  she,  pettishly.  '<  I'm  talking  of  Pracontal. 
Fm  sure  he  sings — ^he  says  not,  or  only  for  himself;  and  so  I  told  him  he 
must  sing  for  ni^,  and  he  replied,  '  'Vmiingly,  for  I  shall  then  be  beside 
myself  with  happiness.'  Just  fimcy  a  Frenchman  trying  to  say  a  smart 
thing  in  English.    I  wonder  what  the  Culdufis  will  think  of  him?" 

**  Are  they  likely  to  have  an  opportunity  for  an  opinion  ?" 

''  Most  certainly  they  are.  I  have  asked  him  for  Friday.  He  will  be 
the  seventh  at  our  little  dinner." 

''  Not  possible,  Gusta !    You  couldn't  have  done  this  I  '* 

'*  1  have,  I  give  you  my  word.   Is  there  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't?  " 

^<  All  the  reason  in  the  world.  Tou  ask  your  relatives  to  a  little  din- 
ner, which  implies  extreme  intimacy  and  fiuniharity ;  and  you  invite  to  meet 
them  a  man,  whom  by  every  sentiment  of  self-interest,  they  must  abhor." 

*'  Oara  mia,  I  can't  listen  to  such  a  vulgar  argument.    M.  de  Pra- 
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oontal  has  charming  personal  qualities.  I  chatted  about  an  honnvith  him, 
and  he  is  delightfully  amusing ;  he*ll  no  more  obtrude  his  claims  or  his 
pretensions  than  Lord  Culduff  will  speak  of  his  fifty  years  of  diplomatic 
service.  There  is  no  more  perfect  triumph  of  good-breeding  than  when  it 
enables  us  to  ei^oy  each  other's  society  irrespective  of  scores  of  little 
personal  accidents,  political  estrangements,  and  the  like  ;  and  to  show  yon 
that  I  have  not  been  the  incoflsiderate^  creature  you  think  me,  I  actually  did 
ask  Pracontal  if  he  thought  that  meeting  the  Ouldufib  would  be  awkward 
or  unpleasant  for  him,  and  he  said  he  was  oveijqyed  at  the  thought; 
that  I  could  not  have  done  him  a  fiftyour  he  would  prize  more  highly. 

"  Hey  of  course,  is  very  yain  of  the  distinction.  It  is  an  honour  he  never 
could  have  so  much  as  dreamed  oV* 

''  I  don't  know  that.  I  half  suspect  he  is  a  gentleman  who  does  not 
take  a  depreciatory  estimate  of  either  himself  or  his  prospects.*' 

^<  At  all  events,  Gusta,  there  shall  be  no  ambuscade  in  the  matter, 
that  I'm  determined  on.  The  Ouldufb  shall  know  whom  they  are  to  meet 
I'll  write  a  note  to  them  before  I  sleep." 

"  How  angry  you  are  tor  a  mere  nothing.  Do  you  imagine  tiiat  the 
people  who  sit  round  a  dinner-table  have  sworn  vows  of  eternal  friendship 
before  the  soup  ?  " 

<'  You  are  too  provoking,  too  thoughtless,"  said  Uie  other,  with  much 
asperity  of  voice,  and  taking  up  her  gloves  and  her  &n  from  the  chimney- 
piece,  she  moyed  rapidly  away  and  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

Some  "Salon  Diplomacies.". 

LoBD  Culduff,  attired  in  a  very  gorgeous  dressing-gown,  and  a  cap  whose 
gold  tassel  hung  down  below  his  ear,  was  seated  at  a  writing-table,  evexy 
detail  of  whose  appliances  was  an  object  of  art.  From  a  little  golden 
censer  at  his  side  a  light  blue  smoke  curied,  that  diiSused  a  delicious  per- 
fume through  the  room ;  for  the  noble  lord  held  it,  that  these  adventitious 
aids  invariably  penetrated  through  the  sterner  material  of  thought,  and 
xelieved  by  their  graceful  influence  the  more  laboured  efforts  of  the  intellect 
He  had  that  morning  been  preparing  a  very  careful  confidential 
despatch ;  he  meant  it  to  be  a  state  paper.  It  was  a  favourite  theoiy  of  hiSi 
that  the  Pope  might  be  ''  exploite," — and  his  own  phrase  must  be  employed 
to  express  his  meaning, — ^that  is,  that  for  certain  advantages,  not  veiy  easily 
defined,  nor  intelligible  at  first  blush,  the  Holy  Father  might  be  most 
profitably  employed  in  goyeming  Ireland.  The  Pope,  in  fact,  in  return  for 
certain  things  which  he  did  not  want,  and  which  we  could  not  give  him  if 
he  did,  was  to  do  for  us  a  number  of  things  perfectly  impossible»  and  jast 
as  yalueless  had  they  been  possible.  The  whole  was  a  grand  dissolvisg 
Tiew  of  a  millennial  Ireland,  with  all  the  inhabitants  dressed  in  green 
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broaddoih,  singing  "Qod  saye  the  Queen;"  while  the  Pope  and  the 
Bacred  Ck>llege  were  to  be  in  ecstasy  oyer  some  imaginary  concessions  of 
the  British. Goyemmenty  and  as  happy  oyer  these  supposed  benefits  aa 
an  Indian  tribe  oyer  a  present  of  glass  beads  from  Birmingham. 

The  noble  diplomatist  had  just  turned  a  yeiy  pretty  phrase  on  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  priest ; — ^his  one-sided  yiew  of  life,  his  natural 
credulity,  nurtured  by  church  obseryances,  hia  easily  satisfied  greed, 
arising  from  the  limited  nature  of  his  ambitions,  and,  lastly,  the  simplicity 
of  character  engendered  by  the  want  of  those  relations  of  the  fiumly  which 
suggest  acute  study  of  moral  traits,  uncompensated  by  habits  of  a  more 
reflectiye  kind.  Rising  aboye  the  dialectics  of  the  *'  office,"  he  had  soared 
into  the  style  of  the  essayist.  It  was  to  be  one  of  those  despatches  which 
F.  0.  prints  in  blue-books,  and  proudly  points  to,  to  show  that  her  sons 
are  as  distinguished  in  letters  as  they  are  dexterous  in  the  coiiduct  of  nego- 
tiations. He  had  just  read  aloud  a  yeiy  high-sounding  sentence,  when 
Mr.  Temple  Bramleigh  entered,  and  in  that  nicely  subdued  yoice  which 
priyate-secretaiyship  teaches,  said,  *'  Mr.  Cutbill  is  below,  my  lord ;  will 
you  see  him  ?  " 

<<  On  no  account  1    The  porter  has  been  warned  not  to  admit  him, 
on  pain  of  dismissal.     See  to  it,  that  I  am  not  intruded  on  by  this  man." 
<'He  has  managed  to  get  in  somehow — ^he  is  in  my  room  this 
moment."    , 

**  Get  rid  of  him,  then,  as  best  you  can.  I  can  only  repeat  that  here  he 
shall  not  come." 

« I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  might  be  as  well  to  see  him :  a  few  minutes 
would  suffice,"  said  Temple,  timidly. 

<'  And  why,  sir,  may  I  ask,  am  I  to  be  outraged  by  this  man's  yulgar 
presence,  eyen  for  a  few  minutes  ?  A  few  minutes  of  unmitigated  rudeness 
is  an  eternity  of  endurance  ! " 

« He  threatens  a  statement  in  print ;  he  has  a  letter  ready  for  The 
TimeSf*'  muttered  Temple. 

<<  This  is  what  we  haye  come  to  in  England.  In  our  stupid  worship 
of  what  we  call  public  opinion,  we  haye  raised  up  the  most  despotic 
tribunal  that  eyer  decided  a  human  destiny.  I  declare  solemnly,  I'd 
almost  as  soon  be  an  American.  I  yow  to  heayen  that,  with  the  threat  of 
Frinting-House  Square  oyer  me,  I  don't  see  how  much  worse  I  had  been 
if  bom  in  Kansas  or  Ohio !  " 

"  It  is  a  regular  statement  of  the  lisconnor  Mine,  drawn  up  for  the 

money  article,  and  if  only  a  tithe  of  it  be  true " 

"  Why  should  it  be  true,  sir  ?  "  cried  the  noble  lord,  in  a  tone  that 
was  almost  a  scream.  ''The  public  does  not  want  truth, — ^what  they 
want  is  a  scandal — ^a  libellous  slander  on  men  of  rank  ;  men  of  note  like 
myself.  The  yulgar  world  is  neyer  so  happy  as  when  it  assumes  to  cancel 
great  public  services  by  some  contemptible  private  scandal.  Lord  Culduff 
has  checkmated  the  Bussian  Ambassador.  I  know  that,  but  Moses  has 
three  acceptances  of  his  protested  for  non-payment.     Lord  Culduff  has 
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outwitted  the  Tnilories. — Why  doesn*t  he  pay  his  bootmaker?  That*s 
their  chanson,  sir, — ^that's  the  burden  of  their  low  vulgar  song.  As  if  I, 
and  men  of  my  stamp,  were  amenable  to  every  petty  rule  and  miserable 
criticism  that  applies  to  a  clerk  in  Somerset  House.  They  exact  from  ns 
the  services  of  a  giant,  and  then  would  reduce  us  to  their  own  dwarfish 
standard,  whenever  there  is  question  of  a  moral  estimate.** 

He  walked  to  and  frt>  as  he  spoke,  his  excitement  increasing  at  eveiy 
word,  the  veins  in  his  forehead  swelling  ai;id  the  an^es  of  his  mouth 
twitching  with  a  spasmodic  motion.  **  There,  sir,"  cried  he,  with  a  wave  of 
his  hand ;  '<  let  there  be  no  more  mention  of  this  man.  I  shall  want  to 
see  a  draft  of  the  educational  project,  as  soon  as  it  is  completed.  That 
will  do,"  and  with  this  he  dismissed  him. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  closed  on  his  departure,  than  Lord  Goldnff 
poured  some  scented  water  into  a  small  silver  ewer,  and  proceeded  to 
bathe  his  eyes  and  temples,  and  then,  sitting  down  before  a  little  mirror, 
he  smoothed  his  eyebrows,  and  patiently  disposed  the  straggling  hairs 
into  line.  **  Who*s  there  7  come  in,"  cried  he,  impatiently,  as  a  tap  was 
heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Cutbill  entered  with  the  bold  and  assured  look 
of  a  man  determined  on  an  insolence. 

**  So,  my  lord,  your  servants  have  got  orders  not  to  admit  me— the 
door  is  to  be  shut  against  me !  **  said  he,  walking  boldly  forward  and 
staring  fiercely  at  the  other*s  flftce. 

"  Quite  true,  however  you  came  to  know  it,"  said  Colduff,  with  a 
smile  of  the  easiest,  pleasantest  expression  imaginable.  «  I  told  Temple 
Bramleigh  this  morning  to  give  the  orders  you  speak  of.  I  said  it  in 
these  words : — Cutbill  got  in  here  a  couple  of  days  ago,  when  I  was  in  the 
middle  of  a  despatch,  and  we  got  talking  of  this  that  and  t'other,  and  the 
end  was,  I  never  could  take  up  the  clue  of  what  I  had  been  writing.  A 
bore  interrupts,  but  does  not  distract  you ;  a  clever  man  is  sure,  by  his 
suggestiveness,  to  lead  you  away  to  other  realms  of  thought :  and  so 
I  said,  a  strict  quarantine  against  two  people — ^I'U  neither  see  Antonelli 
nor  CutbilL*' 

It  was  a  bold  shot,  and  few  men  would  have  had  courage  for  sneh 
effironteiy ;  but  Lord  Gulduff  could  do  these  things  with  an  air  of  such 
seeming  candour  and  naturalness,  nothing  less  than  a  police-agent  could 
have  questioned  its  sincerity. 

Had  a  man  of  his  own  rank  in  life  **  tried  it  on  *'  in  this  fashion,  Cat- 
biU  would  have  detected  the  impudent  fraud  at  once.  It  was  the  supeib 
dignity,  the  consummate  courtesy  of  this  noble  viscount,  aided  by  eveiy 
appliajice  of  taste  and  luxury  around  him,  that  assured  success  here." 

"Take  that  chair,  Cutbill,  and  try  a  cheroot — ^I  know  you  like  a 
cheroot.  And  now  for  a  pleasant  gossip ;  for  I  will  give  myself  a  holiday 
this  morning." 

'<  I  am  really  afraid  I  interrupt  you,**  began  Cutbill. 

"  You  do ;  I  won*t  aflGect  to  deny  it.  You  squash  that  despatch  yonder 
as  effectually  as  if  you  threw  the  ink-bottle  over  it.    When  once  I  gdt  ^ 
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talk  with  a  man  like  yon,  I  canH  go  back  to  the  desk  again.  Don*t  yon 
know  it  yonrself  ?  Haven't  yon  felt  it  scores  of  times  ?  The  stupid  man 
is  got  rid  of  just  as  readily  as  you  throw  a  pebble  out  of  your  shoe ;  it 
is  your  clever  fellow  that  pricks  yon  like  a  nail.'* 

« I'm  soriy,  my  lord,  you  should  flsel  me  so  painfully/'  said  Outbill, 
laughing,  but  with  an  expression  that  showed  how  the  flattery  had 
touched  him. 

**  You  don't  know  what  a  scrape  I've  got  into  about  you.'* 

"  About  mer* 

"  Yes.  My  lady  heard  you  were  here  the  other  morning,  and  gave  me 
a  regular  scolding  for  not  having  sent  to  tell  her.  You  know  you  were  old 
friends  in  Ireland." 

''  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  her  ladyship  would  remember  me." 

"  What !  Not  remember  your  admirable  imitations  of  the  speakers  in 
the  House  ? — ^your  charming  songs  that  you  struck  off  with  such  &cility — 
the  very  best  impromptus  I  ever  heard.  And,  mark  you,  Outbill,  I  knew 
Theodore  Hook  intimately, — ^I  mean,  difference  of  age  and  such-like  con- 
sidered, for  I  was  a  boy  at  the  time, — and  I  say  it  advisedly,  you  are 
better  than  Hook." 

'*  Oh,  my  lord,  this  is  great  flattery  1 " 

''  Hook  was  uncertain,  too.  He  was  what  the  French  call  joumalier. 
Now  that  you  are  not." 

Outbill  smiled,  for,  though  he  did  not  in  the  least  know  the  quality 
ascribed  to  him,  he  was  sure  it  was  complimentary,  and  was  satisfied. 

**  Then  there  was  another  point  of  difference  between  you.  Hook  was 
a  snob.  He  had  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  social  inferiority,  which 
continually  drove  him  to  undue  fiuniliarities.  Now,  I  will  say,  I  never  met 
a  man  so  free  from  this  as  yourself.  I  have  made  a  positive  study  of  you, 
Outbill,  and  I  protest  I  think,  as  regards  tact,  you  are  unrivalled." 

"  1  can  only  say,  my  lord,  that  I  never  knew  it." 

'<  After  all,"  said  Lord  Oulduff,  rising  and  standing  with  his  back 
to  the  fire,  while,  dropping  his  eyelids,  he  seemed  to  M  into  a  reflective 
vein — '*  After  all,  this,  as  regards  worldly  success,  is  the  master  quality. 
You  may  have  every  gift,  and  every  talent,  and  every  grace,  and,  wanting 
'  tact,'  they  are  all  but  valueless." 

Outbill  was  silent.  He  was  too  much  afraid  to  risk  his  newly  acquired 
reputation  by  the  utterance  of  even  a  word. 

**  How  do  you  like  Bome  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  abruptly. 

''  I  can  sciffcely  say ;  I've  seen  veiy  little  of  it.  I  know  nobody ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  I  find  time  hang  heavily  enough  on  me." 

"But  you  mugt  know  people,  Outbill;  you  must  go  out.  The  place 
has  its  amusing  side ;  it's  not  like  what  we  have  at  home.  There's  another 
tone,  another  style;  there  is  less  concentration,  so  to  say,  but  there'll 
more  'finesse.*" 

Outbill  noddedt  as  though  he  followed  and  assented  to  this. 

**  Where  the  priest  enten,  as  such  a  considerable  element  of  0odety, 
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there  is  always  a  keener  stadj  of  character  than  elsewhere.  In  other 
places  yon  ask,  What  a  man  does  ?  here  you  inqnire,  *Why  he  does  it  ?'* 

Ontbill  nodded  again. 

"  The  women,  too,  catch  np  the  lig^t  delicate  touch  which  the  chturch- 
men  are  sudi  adepts  in ;  and  conv^sation  is  generally  neater  than  else- 
where. In  a  £Drtnight  or  ten  days  hence,  you'Usee  this  all  yourself.  How 
are  you  for  Italian  ?    Do  you  speak  it  weU  ?  " 

"  Not  a  wordf  my  lord." 

"  Never  mind,  French  will  do  perfectly.  I  declare  I  think  we  all 
owe  a  deht  of  gratitude  to  the  First  Empire  for  having  given  ns  a 
language  common  to  all  Europe.  Neither  cooking  nor  good  maimers 
could  go  on  without  it,  and  Apropos  of  cooking,  when  will  you  dine  here  ? 
They  are  good  enough  to  say  here  that  my  cook  is  the  hest  in  Borne. 
When  will  you  let  me  have  your  verdict  on  him  ?" 

Cutbill  felt  all  the  awkwardness  that  is  commonly  experienced  when 
a  man  is  asked  to  be  his  own  inviter. 

**To-day,"  continued  Lord  Culduff,  "we  dine  at  the  Due  de  Bignano's ; 
to-morrow,  we  have  promised  Lady  Augusta ;  Friday,  we  are  ei^gag^  ^  ^^ 
Bussian  Minister ;  and  Saturday,  I  believe  Saturday  is  free.  Shall  we  saj 
Saturday, CutbiU— eight  for  half-past?  Now, don't  feil us.  WeshaUhave 
a  few  people  in  the  evening,  so  make  no  other  engagement.    By-by." 

Cutbill  muttered  out  his  acceptance,  and  retired,  half  delighted  with 
his  success,  and  half  distrustful  as  to  whether  he  had  done  what  he  had 
come  to  do,  or  whether,  in  not  approaching  the  subject,  he  had  not  earned 
a  stronger  claim  to  the  possession  of  that  "  tact "  which  his  lordship  had 
80  much  admired  in  him. 

"  I*m  sure  he*s  an  old  fox ;  but  he's  wonderfully  agreeable,"  muttered 
he,  as  he  descended  the  stairs.  It  was  only  as  he  turned  into  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  and  saw  L'Estrange  standing  looking  in  at  a  print-shop,  thai 
he  remembered  how  he  had  left  the  curate  to  wait  for  him,  while  he  made 
his  visit. 

"  I'm  afraid,  from  your  look,"  said  L'Estrange,  "  that  you  have  no 
very  good  news  for  me.    Am  I  right  ?  " 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  in  some  conftision,  "  I  won't  say  that  I  have 
anything  one  could  call  exactly  reassuring  to  tell." 

"Did  he  suffer  you  to  go  into  the  question  fully?  Did  he  show  a 
disposition  to  treat  the  matter  with  any  consideration  ?" 

Cutbill  shook  his  head.  The  consciousness  that  he  had  done  nothingi 
had  not  even  broached  the  subject  for  which  his  visit  was  ostensibly  made, 
overwhelmed  him  with  shame  ;  and  he  had  not  the  courage  to  avow  how 
he  had  neglected  the  trust  committed  to  him. 

"  Don't  mince  matters  with  me,  for  the  sake  of  sparing  me,"  continued 
L'Estrange.  "I  never  closed  my  eyes  last  ni^t,  thinking  over  it  ail; 
and  you  can't  lower  me  in  my  own  esteem  below  what  I  now  feel.  On* 
with  it,  then,  and  let  me  hear  the  worst,  if  I  must  hear  it." 

"  You  must  have  a  little  patience.   Things  are  not  always  so  bad  as  ihey 
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look.  I'm  to  haye  another  intOTTiew ;  and  thoagh  I  won*t  go  so  &r  as  to  bid 
you  hope,  Fd  be  sony  to  say  despair.    I'm  to  see  him  again  on  Saturday." 

«  Two  more  days  and  nights  of  anxiety  and  waiting  t  But  I  suppose 
I  deserve  it  all,  and  worse.  It  was  in  a  spirit  of '  greed ' — ay,  of  gambling 
— that  I  made  this  venture ;  and  if  the  punishment  oould  fall  on  myself 
alone,  I  deserve  it  all." 

*<  Come,  come,  don't  take  on  in  that  fashion ;  never  say  die.  When 
do  the  Bramleighs  arrive  ?-^on't  you  expect  them  this  week  ?  '* 

*'  They  promised  to  eat  their  Christmas  dinner  with  us ;  but  shall  we 
have  one  to  give  them  ?  Tou  know,  I  suppose,  how  matters  have  gone 
at  Albano  ?  The  church  patrons  have  quarrelled,  and  each  has  withdrawn 
bis  name.  No :  Mrs.  Trumpler  remains,  and  she  has  drawn  out  a  new 
code  of  her  own — a  thirty-nine  articles  of  her  own  devising,  which  I  must 
subsoribe,  or  forfeit  her  support.  The  great  feature  of  it  all  is,  that  the 
Bible  is  never  to  be  quoted  except  to  disprove  it ;  so  that  what  a  man 
lacks  in  scholarship,  he  may  make  up  in  scepticism." 

"  And  do  you  take  to  that  ?  " 

"  Not  exactly ;  and  in  consequence  I  have  resigned  my  chaplaincy,  and 
this  morning  I  received  a  notice  to  vacate  my  house  by  the  last  day  of  the 
year,  and  go — I  don't  think  it  was  suggested  where  to  in  particular — ^but 
here  comes  my  sister — ^let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

"  Oh,  George,"  cried  she,  "  I  have  got  you  such  a  nice  warm  coat  for 
your  visiting  in  the  cold  weather.  Will  you  promise  me  to  wear  it, 
though  you  wiU  look  like  a  bear  ?    How  d'ye-do,  Mr.  Cutbill  ?  " 

**  I'm  bobbish,  miss,  thank  you.    And  you  ?  " 

**  1  don't  exactly  know  if  I'm  bobbish,  but  I'm  certainly  in  good  spirits, 
for  I  have  heard  from  some  veiy  dear  friends,  who  are  on  their  way  to  see 
and  spend  the  Christmas  with  us." 

L'Estrange  turned  a  sudden  glance  on  Cutbill.  It  was  a  mere  glance, 
but  it  said  more  than  words,  and  was  so  inexpressibly  sad  besides,  that  the 
other  muttered  a  hurried  good-by  and  left  them. 


CHAPTER  XLn. 
A  LONG  TiTE-i-TiTF. 

Pbaoontal  and  Longworth  sat  at  breakfast  at  Freytag's  Hotel  at  Home. 
They  were  splendidly  lodged,  and  the  table  was  spread  with  all  the  luxury 
and  abundance  which  are  usually  displayed  where  well-paying  guests  are 
treated  by  wise  innkeepers.  Fruit  and  flowers  decorated  the  board, 
arranged  as  a  planter's  eye  might  have  suggested,  and  nothing  was  wanting 
that  could  gratify  the  sense  of  sight  or  tempt  the  palate. 

"  After  all,"  said  Longworth,  "  your  song-writer  blundered  when  he 
wrote  '  I'amour.'  It  is  Targent  that  <  makes  the  world  go  round.*  Look 
at  that  table,  and  say  what  sunshine  the  morning  breaks  with  when  one 
doesn't  fret  about  the  bill." 
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«  You  are  ngbt,  0  Philip/*  said  the  other.  **  Let  people  saj  what 
they  may,  men  love  those  who  spend  money.  See  what  a  popularity 
follows  the  Empire  in  France,  and  what  is  its  chief  claim  ?  Jost  what  yon 
said  a  moment  hack.  It  never  frets  ahont  the  hill.  Contrast  the  splen- 
donr  of  such  a  GoTemment  with  the  mean  mercantile  spirit  of  your  British 
Parliament,  higgling  over  contracts  and  cutting  down  clerks*  salaries,  as 
thoogh  the  nation  were  glorified  when  its  servants  wore  broken  boots  and 
patched  pantaloons.** 

'<  The  world  needs  spendthrifts  as  it  needs  tornadoes.  The  whirlwind 
purifies  even  as  it  devastates.** 

**  How  grand  you  are  at  an  aphorism,  Philip.  You  have  all  the  pomp 
of  the  pulpit  when  yon  deliver  a  mere  platitude.*' 

'*  To  a  Frenchman,  everything  is  a  platitude  that  is  not  a  paradox.*' 

"  Go  on,  your  vein  is  wonderful  this  morning." 

''  A  Frenchman  is  the  travestie  of  human  nature ;  every  sentiment  of 
his  is  the  parody  of  what  it  ought  to  be.  He  is  grave  over  trifles,  and 
evokes  mirth  out  of  the  deepest  melanchdy ;  he  takes  sweet  wine  with  his 
oysters,  and  when  the  post  has  brought  him  letters  that  may  actually  decide 
his  destiny,  he  throws  them  aside  to  read  a  critique  on  the  last  baUet,  or 
revive  his  recollections  of  its  delight  by  gazing  on  a  coloured  print  of  the 
ballerina.** 

'<  I*m  getting  tired  of  the  Gitana,**  said  Praeontal,  throwing  the  picture 
from  him ;  «  hand  me  the  chocolate.  As  to  the  letters,  I  have  kept  them 
for  yon  to  read,  for  although  I  know  your  sputtering,  splashing,  hissing 
language  for  all  purposes  of  talk,  its  law  jargon  is  quite  beyond  me." 

**  Your  lawyer — so  fitr  as  I  have  seen — is  most  careful  in  his  avoidance 
of  technicals  with  you ;  he  writes  clearly  and  succinctly.** 

'<  Break  open  that  great  packet,  and  tell  me  about  its  dear  and  distinct 
contents.*' 

*'  I  said  succinct)  not  distinct,  0  man  of  many  mistakes.  This  is 
from  Kelson  himself,  and  contains  an  enclosure.*'  He  broke  the  seal  as  he 
spoke,  and  read, — 

"  Deab  Snt, — ^I  AM  exceedingly  distressed  to  be  obliged  to  inform  you  that 
the  arrangement  which,  in  my  last  letter,  I  had  understood  to  be  finally  and 
satisfitctorily  concluded  between  myself,  on  your  part,  and  Mr.  Sedley,  of 
Fumival*s  Inn,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Bramleigh,  is  now  rescinded  and  broken, 
Mr.  Bramleigh  having  entered  a  formal  protest,  denying  all  concurrence 
or  approval,  and  in  evidence  of  his  dissent  has  actually  given  notice 
of  action  against  his  solicitor,  for  unauthorized  procedure.  The  bills 
therefore  drawn  by  you  I  herewith  return  as  no  longer  negotiable.  I  am 
forced  to  express  not  only  my  surprise,  but  my  indignation,  at  the  mode 
in  which  we  have  been  treated  in  this  transaction.  Awaiting  your  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  step  yon  will  deem  it  advisable  to  take  next, 

'*  I  am,  dear  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

«« J.  Kelson.'* 
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'*  This  is  a  bad  afiEair/'  said  Longworth.  **  That  twenty  thousand  that 
jon  thought  to  have  lived  on  for  two  years,  astonishing  the  vulgar  worid, 
like  some  Count  of  Monte  Ghristo,  has  proved  a  dissolving  view,  and  there 
yon  sit  a  candidate  for  one  of  the  Pope's  prisons,  which,  if  accounts  speak 
truly,  are  about  the  vilest  dens  of  squalor  and  miseiy  in  Europe." 

'*  Put  a  lump  of  ice  in  my  glass,  and  fill  it  up  with  champagne.  It 
was  only  yesterday  I  was  thinking  whether  I'd  not  have  myself  christened 
Esau,  and  it  is  such  a  relief  to  me  now  to  feel  that  I  need  not.  Monsieur 
Le  Comte  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh,  I  have  the  honour  to  drink  your  health.*' 
As  he  spoke  he  drained  his  glass,  and  held  it  out  to  be  refilled. 

"  No ;  1*11  give  you  no  more  wine.  You'll  need  all  the  calm  and  con- 
sideration you  can  command  to  answer  this  letter,  which  requires  prompt 
reply.  And  as  to  Esau,  my  Mend,  the  parallel  scarcely  holds,  for  when 
he  negotiated  the  sale  of  his  reversion  he  was  next  of  kin  beyond  dispute." 

**  1  wonder  what  would  become  of  you  if  you  could  not  cavil.  I  never 
knew  any  man  so  fond  of  a  contradiction." 

**  Be  just,  and  admit  that  you  give  me  some  splendid  opportunities. 
No,  I'll  not  let  you  have  more  wine.  Kelson's  letter  must  be  answered, 
and  we  must  think  seriously  over  what  is  to  be  done." 

'<Ma  foi  I  there  is  nothing  to  be  done.  Mr.  Bramleijgh  challenges 
sie  to  a  duel,  because  he  knows  I  have  no  arms.  He  appeals  to  the  law, 
which  is  the  very  costliest  of  all  the  costly  things  in  your  dear  country. 
If  you  could  persuade  him  to  believe  that  this  is  not  fair — not  even 
generous — ^perhaps  he  would  have  the  good  manners  to  quit  the  premises 
and  send  me  the  key.    Short  of  that,  I  see  nothing  to  be  done." 

''  I  have  told  you  already,  and  I  teU  you  once  more,  if  Kelson  is  of 
opinion  that  your  case  is  good  enough  to  go  to  trial,  you  shall  not  want 
funds  to  meet  law  expenses." 

«  He  has  told  me  so,  over  and  over.  He  has  said  he  shall  try  the 
case  by — ^what  is  it  you  call  it  ?  " 

"  I  know  what  you  mean ;  he  will  proceed  by  ejectment  to  try  title." 

**  This  need  not  cost  very  heavily,  and  will  serve  to  open  the  campaign. 
He  will  put  me  on  *  the  table,'  as  he  calls  it,  and  I  shall  be  interrogated, 
and  worried,  and  tormented, — ^perhaps,  too,  insulted,  at  times ;  and  I  am 
to  keep  my  temper,  resent  nothing — ^not  even  when  they  impugn  my 
honour  or  my  truthfulness — for  that  there  are  two  grand  principles  of 
British  law :  one  is,  no  man  need  say  any  ill  of  himself,  nor  is  he  ever  to 
nund  what  ill  another  may  say  of  him." 

"  Did  he  tell  you  that  ?  "  said  Longworth,  laughing. 

**  Not  exactly  in  these  words,  but  it  amounted  to  the  same.  Do  give 
xne  a  little  wine ;  I  am  hoarse  with  talking." 

**  Not  a  drop.  Tell  me  now,  where  are  these  letters,  and  that  journal 
of  your  grandfather's  that  you  showed  me  ?  " 

'<  Kelson  has  them  all.  Kelson  has  everything.  Wh^  I  believeo  the 
afiair  to  be  ended,  I  told  him  he  might  do  what  he  pleased  with  them,  if  he 
only  restored  to  me  that  coloured  sketch  of  my  beautiful  grandmother." 
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''  There,  there  t  don't  get  emotional,  or  I  haTe  done  with  yon.  I  will 
write  to  Kelson  to-day.    Leave  all  to  as  and  don't  meddle  in  any  way." 

**  That  yon  may  rely  upon  with  confidence.  No  one  ever  yet  accnsed 
me  of  occupying  myself  with  anything  I  conld  possibfy  avoid.  Do  jou 
want  me  any  more  ? "  ,       _ 

<< I  don't  think  so;  but  why  do  yon  ask ?  '  Where  are  yon  going ? " 

"  I  have  a  rendezvous  this  morning.  I  am  to  be  three  miles  from  this 
It  one  o'clock.  I  am  to  be  atthetombof  Cecilia  Metella,  to  meet  the  Lady 
Augusta  Bramleigh,  with  a  large  party,  on  horseback,  and  we  are  to  go 
somewhere  and  see  something,  and  to  dine,  ma  foi — ^I  forget  where." 

'*  I  think,  all  things  considered,"  said  Longwoiih,  gravely,  "  I  would 
advise  some  reserve  as  to  intimacy  with  that  £unily." 

''You  distrust  my  discretion.  You  imagine  that  in  my  unguarded 
freedom  of  talking  I  ^all  say  many  things  which  had  been  better  unsaid; 
isn't  that  so?" 

''  Perhaps  I  do ;  at  all  events,  I  know  the  situation  is  one  that  would 
be  intolerable  to  myself." 

**  Not  to  me  though,  not  tome.  It  is  the  veiy  difficulty,  the  t^ision,  so 
to  say,  that  makes  it  enticing.  I  have  I  cannot  tell  you  what  enjoyment 
in  a  position  where,  by  the  slightest  movement  to  this  side  or  that,  you  lose 
your  balance  and  fall.  I  like — ^I  delight  in  the  narrow  path  with  the 
precipice  at  each  hand,  where  a  step  is  destruction.  The  wish  to  live  is 
never  so  strong  as  when  life  is  in  danger." 

"  You  are  a  heart  and  soul  gambler." 

•*  Confess,  however,  I  am  *  beau  joueur.'  I  know  how  to  lose."  And 
muttering  something  over  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  he  snatched  up  his  ^t 
and  hurried  away. 

As  Pracontal  was  hurrying  to  the  place  of  meeting  with  all  the  speed 
of  his  horse,  a  servant  met  him  with  a  note  from  Lady  Augusta.  **  She 
did  not  feel  well  enough,"  she  said,  **  for  a  ride ;  she  had  a  headache,  and 
b^ed  he  would  come  and  pay  her  a  visit,  and  dine  too,  if  he  was  not 
afraid  of  a  dinner  en  tSte-^-tSte." 

Oveijoyed  with  the  &miliar  tone  of  this  note,  he  hurried  back  to  Bome, 
and  soon  found  himself  in  the  little  drawing-room  which  looked  out  upon 
the  Borghese  garden,  and  where  a  servant  told  him  her  ladyship  would  soon 
appear. 

<'  This  was  very  kind  of  you,  very  nice,"  said  she,  entering  and  giving 
him  her  hand  in  a  languid  sort  of  manner,  "  to  come  here  and  give  up  the 
delight  of  the  picnic,  with  its  pretty  women  and  champagne,  and  pat^-aux- 
truffes.  No ;  you  are  to  sit  yonder.  I  don't  know  you  long  enough  to 
advance  you  to  the  privilege  of  that  low  chair  next  my  sofift." 

"  I  am  your  slave,  even  to  martyrdom,"  said  he,  bowing,  and  sitting 
down  where  she  had  bid  him. 

''  You  are  aware,  I  hope,"  said  she,  in  the  same  wearied  tone,  "  that 
it  is  very  wrong  of  us  to  become  acquainted.  That,  connected  as  I  am  with 
the  Bramleighs,  I  ought  not  to  have  permitted  you  to  be  presented  to  me. 
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My  sister  is  shocked  at  the  impropriety,  and  as  for  Lord  and  Lady  Onlduff, 
ndher  than  meet  yon  at  dinner  on  Friday  they  have  left  Bome." 

"Left  Rome?" 

**  Yes,  gone  to  Naples.  To  be  sure,  he  onght  to  have  been  there  a  month 
ago ;  he  was  accredited  to  that  Court,  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  here,  wbieh 
was,  however,  to  him  an  excellent  reason  for  being  here.  Why  do  you 
make  me  talk  so  mnch?  it  sets  my  head  splitting,  and  I  sent  for  yon  to 
listen  to  yon,  and  not  to  have  any  worry  of  talking  myself-— there,  begin.*' 

"What  shall  I  talk  abont  ?  " 

«  Anything  yon  like,  only  not  politics,  or  religion,  or  literature,  or  iBne 
arts — people  are  so  nnnatoral  when  they  discuss  these ;  nor — ^not  society 
and  gossip,  for  then  they  grow  spiteful  and  ill-natured ;  nor  about  myself, 
for  then  you'd  fancy  you  were  in  Ioto  with  me,  ahd  Td  have  to  shut  the 
door  against  you.  Oh,  how  my  head  aches  t  Giye  me  that  flacon,  pray ; 
there  now  go  back  to  your  place."    j 

"ShaUIreadtoyou?" 

"  No :  there's  nothing  I  detest  so  much  as  being  read  to.  One  never 
£[)llows  the  book ;  it  is  the  tone  and  accent  of  the  reader,  something  in  his 
voice,  something  one  fancies  an  affectation  attracts  attention,  and  you 
remark  how  his  hair  is  parted,  or  how  his  boots  are  made.  Oh,  why  xcill 
you  torment  me  this  way — ^I  don't  want  to  talk  and  you  persist  in  asking 
me  questions." 

"  If  you  had  not  a  headache  I'd  sing  for  you." 

"  No,  I'll  not  let  you  sing  to  me  alone ;  that  would  be  quite  wrong. 
Bemember,  monsieur,  and  when  I  say  remember,  I  mean  never  forget,  I 
am  excessively  prude ;  not  of  that  school  of  prudery  that  repels,  but  of  that 
higher  tone  which  declares  a  freedom  impossible.    Do  you  comprehend  ?  " 

"  Perfectly,  madame,"  said  he,  bowing  with  an  air  of  an  ideal  reverence. 

"  Now,  then,  that  we  have  settled  the  preliminaries  of  our — oh,  dear ! " 
burst  she  out,  "  see  what  it  is  to  be  speaking  French  1  I  had  almost  said 
of  *  our  friendship.' " 

''  And  why  not,  madame  ?  Can  you  possibly  entertain  a  doubt  of  that 
sentiment,  at  once  devoted  and  respectful,  which  has  brought  me  to  your 
feet?" 

"  I  never  do  doubt  about  anything  that  I  want  to  believe ;  at  least  till 
I  change  my  mind  on  it,  for  I  am — ^yes,  I  am  very  capricious.  I  am 
charmed  with  you  to-day ;  but  do  not  be  surprised  if  my  servant  shuts  the 
door  against  you  to-morrow." 

"  Madame,  you  drive  me  to  the  brink  of  despair." 

"  I'm  sure  of  that,"  said  she,  laughing.  "  I  have  driven  several  that 
far ;  but,  strange  to  say,  I  never  knew  one  who  went  over." 

«  Do  not  push  torture  to  insufferance,  madame,"  cried  he,  theatrically; 
but,  instead  of  laughing  at  him,  she  looked  really  alarmed  at  his  words. 

'*  Oh,  Monsieur  Pracontal,"  cried  she,  suddenly,  "  was  that  little  song 
you  sung  last  ni^t  your  own  ?    I  mean,  words  and  music  both  ?  " 

He  bowed  with  an  air  of  modesty. 
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<' What  a  nicd  talent,  to  be  able  to  compose  and  write  yerses  too !  But 
thej  tell  me  you  are  horribly  satirical ;  that  yon  make  rhymes  on  people 
imprompta,  and  sing  them  in  the  very  room  with  them.*' 

'*  Only,  madame,  when  they  are,  what  yon  call  in  English,  bores.** 

<'  Bnt  I  like  bores,  they  are  so  nice  and  doll.  'Do  yon  know.  Monsieur 
Pracontal,  if  it  were  not  for  bores,  we  English  would  have  no  distinctiye 
nationality  ?  Our  bores  are  essentially  oar  own,  and  unlike  all  the  other 
species  of  the  creature  elsewhere." 

**  I  respect  them,  and  I  bow  to  their  superiority." 

<*  It  was  Tery  kind,  veiy  nice  of  you,  to  give  up  your  ride  oyer  the 
Campagna,  and  come  here  to  sit  with  me  in  one  of  my  dull  moods,  for 
to-day  I  am  veiy  dull  and  dispirited.  I  haye  an  odious  headache,  and 
my  sister  has  been  scolding  me,  and  I  have  had  such  unpleasant  letters. 
Altogether,  it  is  a  dark  day  with  me.*' 

**  I  am  inexpressibly  grieved." 

**  Of  course  you  are ;  and  so  I  told  my  sister  you  would  be,  when  she 
said  it  was  a  great  imprudence  on  my  part  to  admit  you.  Not  that  I 
don't  agree  with  her  in  great  part,  but  I  do  detest  being  dictated  to ; 
isn't  it  insupportable  ?  " 

"  Quite  so ;  the  very  worst  form  of  slavery." 

<*It's  true  you  want  to  take  away  the  Bramleigh  estates ;  but,  as  I 
said  to  my  sister,  does  not  eyeiy  one  wish  to  win  when  he  plays  a  game, 
and  do  you  detest  your  adversaiy  for  so  natural  a  desire  ?  I  suppose  if 
you  have  a  trump  more  than  the  Bramleighs  you'll  cany  off  the  stakes." 

*^  Ah,  madame,  how  glad  would  I  be  to  lay  my  cards  on  the  table,  if  I 
could  be  sure  of  such  an  opponent  as  yourself." 

**  Yes,  I  am  generous.  It's  the  one  thing  I  can  say  for  myself.  Fm 
all  for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  honourably  and  courteously,  though  I 
must  say  one  is  sure  to  lose  where  the  others  are  not  equally  high-minded. 
Now  I  put  it  to  yourself,  M.  Pracontal,  and  I  ask.  Was  it  foir,  was  it 
honest,  was  it  decent  of  Colonel  Bramleigh,  knowing  the  insecure  title  by 
which  he  held  his  estate,  to  make  me  his  wi&  ?  You  know,  of  course, 
the  difference  of  rank  that  separated  us ;  you  know  who  I  was — I  can't 
say  am,  because  my  family  have  never  forgiven  me  the  mesalliance ; 
therefore,  I  say,  was  it  not  atrocious  in  him  to  make  a  settlement  which 
he  felt  must  be  a  mockery  ?  " 

<*  Perhaps,  madame,  he  may  have  regarded  our  pretensions  as  of  little 
moment ;  indeed,  I  believe  he  treated  my  father's  demands  with  much 
hauteur." 

**  Still  he  knew  th^e  was  a  claim,  and  a  claimant,  when  he  married 
me  ;  and  this  can  neither  be  denied  nor  defended." 

<' Ah,  madam ! "  sighed  he,  <'  who  would  be  stopped  by  scruples  in 
such  a  cause  ?  " 

'*  No,  no,  there  was  nothing  of  love  in  it ;  he  wanted  rank,  he  wanted 
high  connections.  He  was  foud  of  me  after  his  fashion,  I've  no  doubt, 
but  he  was  far  more  proud  than  fond.    I  often  fancied  he  must  have  had 
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something  on  his  mind,  he  would  be  so  abstracted  at  times  and  so 
depressed,  and  then  he  would  seem  as  if  he  wanted  to  tell  me  something 
but  had  not  the  courage  for  it,  and  I  set  it  down  to  something  quite 
different.  I  thought — ^no  matter  what  I  thought — ^but  it  gave  me  no 
uneasiness,  for,  of  course,  I  never  dreamed  of  being  jealous  ;  but  that  it 
should  be  so  bad  as  this  never  occurred  to  me — ^never  1  *' 

'*  I  am  only  surprised  that  Colonel  Bramleigh  never  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  treat  with  my  father,  who,  all  things  considered,  would  have 
been  easily  dealt  with ;  he  was  always  a  pauvre  diable,  out  of  one  scrape 
to  fall  into  another ;  so  reckless  that  the  very  smallest  help  ever  seemed 
to  bim  quite  sufficient  to  brave  life  with." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  story,  tell  it  to  me.** 

'*  It  is  very  long,  it  is  very  tiresome,  it  is  encumbered  with  details  of 
dates  and  eras.  I  doubt  you'd  have  patience  for  it,  but  if  you  think  you 
would,  Tm  ready." 

«  Begin  then,  only  don't  make  it  more  confused,  more  tangled,  than 
you  can  help ;  and  give  me  no  dates — ^I  hate  dates." 

Pracontal  was  idlent  for  a  moment  or  two  as  if  reflecting,  and  then, 
drawing  his  chair  a  Httle  nearer  to  her  sofa,  he  leaned  his  forehead  on 
his  hand,  and  in  a  low,  but  distinct  voice,  began : — 

**  When  Colonel  Bramleigh's  father  was  yet  a  young  man,  a  matter 
of  business  required  his  presence  in  Ireland;  he  came  to  see  a  very 
splendid  mansion  then  being  built  by  a  rich  nobleman,  on  which  his* 
house  had  advanced  a  large  sum  by  way  of  mortgage." 

'<Mon  cher  M.  Pracontal,  must  we  begin  so  far  back?  It  is  like 
the  Plaideur  in  Moliere  who  commences,  *  Quand  je  vois  le  soleil,  quand 
je  vois  la  lune.* " 

«  Very  true,  but  I  must  begin  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and,  with 
a  little  patience,  I'll  soon  get  on  further.  Mr.  Montagu  Bramleigh  made^ 
acquaintance  in  Ireland  with  a  certain  Italian  painter  called  Giacomo- 
Lami,  who  had  been  brought  over  from  Borne  to  paint  the  frescoes  of  this 
great  house.  This  Lami — ^very  poor,  and  very  humble,  ignoble  if  you 
like  to  say  so — ^had  a  daughter  of  surpassing  beauty.  She  was  so  very 
lovely  that  Giacomo  was  accustomed  to  introduce  her  into  almost  all  his 
frescoes,  for  she  had  such  variety  of  expression,  so  many  '  reflets,'  as  one 
may  say,  of  character  in  her  look,  that  she  was  a  Madonna  here,  a  Flora 
there,  now  a  Magdalene,  now  a  Dido ;  but  you  need  not  take  my  word  for 
it,  here  she  is  as  a  Danae."  And  he  opened  his  watch-case  as  he  spoke, 
and  displayed  a  small  miniature  in  enamel  of  marvellous  beauty  and 
eaptivation. 

''  Oh,  was  she  really  like  this  ?  " 

*'  That  was  copied  from  a  picture  of  her  at  St.  Servain,  when  she  was 
eighteen,  immediately  before  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Ireland ;  and 
in  Giacomo's  sketch-book,  which  I  hope  one  of  these  days  to  have  the 
honour  of  showing  to  you,  there  is  a  memorandum  saying  that  this 
portrait  of  Enrichetta  was  the  best  likeness  of  her  he  had  ever  made. 
VOL.  xvn. — Ko.  100.  20. 
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He  had  a  yocmger  daughter  called  Carlotta,  also  handsome,  bnt  vas% 
infdrior  in  beauty  to  my  grandmother." 

'*  Your  grandmother  t " 

**  Forgive  me,  madame,  if  I  have  anticipated ;  bnt  Enrichetta  Lami 
became  the  wife  of  Montaga  Bramleigh.  The  yoong  man,  captivated  by 
her  marrellons  beauty,  and  enchanted  by  a  winning  grace  of  mann^, 
in  whitsh  it  appears  she  ezceUed,  made  his  cour|  to  her  and  married  her. 
The  ceremony  of  marriage  presented  no  difficulty,  as  Lami  was  a  member 
of  some  sect  of  Waldensean  Protestants,  who  claim  a  sort  of  affinity  with 
the  Anglican  Church,  and  they  were  married  in  the  parish  church  by  the 
minister,  and  duly  registered  in  the  registry-book  of  ihe  parish.  All  these 
matters  are  detailed  in  this  book  of  Giacomo  Lami's,  which  was  at  once 
account-book  and  sketch-book  and  journal,  and,  indeed,  &mily  history. 
It  is  a  Ydlume  will,  I  am  sure,  amuse  you,  for,  amongst  sketches  and 
studies  for  pictures,  there  are  the  drollest  little  details  of  domestic  events, 
with  passing  notices  of  the  political  circxmistances  of  the  time — ^for  old 
Giaccfmo  was  a  conspirator  and  a  Carbonaro,  and  heaven  knows  what 
else.  He  even  involved  himself  in  the  Irish  troubles,  and  was  so  far 
eomproftiised  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  the  country  and  get  over  to 
Holland,  which  he  did,  taking  his  two  daughters  with  him.  It  has  never 
been  clearly  ascertained  whetiiier  Montagu  Bramleigh  had  quarrelled  with 
his  wife  or  consented  to  her  accompanying  her  fiather,  for,  while  there 
were  letters  from  him  to  her  full  of  affection  and  regard,  there  are  some 
strange  passages  in  Giacomo's  diary  that  seem  to  hbt  at  estrangement 
and  coldness.  When  her  child,  my  father,  was  bom,  she  pressed 
Bramleigh  strongly  to  come  over  to  the  christening;  but,  though  he 
promised  at  first,  and  appeared  overjoyed  at  the  birth  of  his  heir,  he 
made  repeated  pretexts  of  this  or  that  engagement,  and  ended  by  not 
coming.  Old  Lami  must  have  given  way  to  some  outburst  of  anger  at 
this  neglect  and  desertion,  for  he  sent  back  Bramleigh's  letters  unopened ; 
.and  the  poor  Enrichetta,  after  struggling  bravely  for  several  months 
under  this  heartless  and  cruel  treatment,  sunk  and  died.  The  old  man 
.  wandered  away  towards  the  south  of  Europe  after  this,  taking  with  him 
his  grandchild  and  his  remaining  daughter ;  and  the  first  entry  we  find 
in  his  diaiy  is  about  three  years  later,  where  we  read,  *  Chambeiy, — ^Must 
leave  this,  where  I  thought  I  had  at  last  found  a  home.  Niccolo 
3aldassare  is  bent  on  gaining  Oarlotta's  afiections.  Were  they  to  marry 
it  would  be  the  ruin  of  both.    Each  has  the  same  faults  as  the  other.* 

**  And  later  on, — 

<' '  Had  an  explanation  with  N.  B.,  who  declares  that,  with  or  without 
my  consent,  he  will  make  C.  his  wife.  I  have  threatened  to  bring  him 
before  the  Council ;  but  he  defies  me,  and  says  he  is  ready  to  abandon 
the  society  rather  than  give  her  up.  I  must  quit  this  secretly  and 
promptly.* 

'<  We  next  find  him  at  Treviso,  where  he  was  painting  the  Basilicata 
of  St.  Guedolfo,  and  here  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  lonely  old  man. 
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deserted  and  forsaken,  showing  tibat  his  danghter  had  left  him  some  time 
before.  He  alludes  to  offersthat  had  been  made  him  to  go  to  England ;  but 
declares  that  nothing  wonld  induce  him  to  set  foot  in  that  country  more. 
One  passage  would  imply  ^t  Carlotta,  on  leaTing  home,  took  her  sister^s 
boy  with  her,  for  in  the  old  man's  writing  there  are  these  words, — 

'"  I  do  not  want  to  hear  more  of  them ;  but  I  would  wish  tidings  of 
the  boy.    I  haye  dreamed  of  him  twice.* 

<<From  that  time  forth  the  journal  merely  records  the  places  he 
stopped  at,  the  works  he  was  engaged  in,  and  the  sums  he  received  in 
payment.  For  the  most  part,  his  last  labours  were  in  out-of-the-way, 
obscure  spots,  where  he  worked  for  mere  subsistence ;  and  of  how  long  he 
lived  there,  and  where  he  died,  there  is  no  trace. 

"  Do  I  weary  you,  my  dear  lady,  with  these  small  details  of  very 
humble  people,  or  do  you  really  bestow  any  interest  on  my  stoiy  ?  *' 

« I  like  it  of  all  things.  I  only  want  to  follow  Cariotta*s  history  now, 
and  learn  what  became- of  her.*' 

«  Of  her  fate  and  fortune  I  know  nothing.  Indeed,  all  that  I  have 
been  telling  you  heretofore  I  have  gleaned  from  that  book  and  some  old 
letters  of  my  great-grand&ther*s.  My  own  history  I  will  not  inflict  upon 
you — at  least  not  now.  I  was  a  student  of  the  Naval  College  of  Genoa 
till  I  was  fourteen,  and  called  Anatole  Pracontal,  '  dit '  Lami ;  but  who  had 
entered  me  on  the  books  of  the  college,  who  paid  for  me  or  interested 
himself  about  me,  I  never  knew. 

"  A  boyish  scrape  I  fell  into  induced  me  to  run  away  from  the  college. 
I  took  refrige  in  a  small  felucca,  which  landed  me  at  Algiers,  where  I 
enteied  the  French  service,  and  made  two  campaigns  with  P^lissier ;  and 
only  quitted  the  army  on  learning  that  my  father  had  been  lost  at  sea,  and 
had  bequeathed  me  some  small  property,  then  in  the  hands  of  a  banker 
at  Naples. 

'<  The  properly  was  next  to  nothing,  but  by  the  papers  and  letters 
that  I  found,  I  learned  who  I  was,  and  to  what  station  and  fortune  I  had 
legitimate  claim.  It  seems  a  small  foundation,  perhaps,  to  build  upon ; 
but  remember  how  few  the  steps  are  in  reality,  and  how  direct  besides. 
My  grandmother,  Enrichetta,  was  the  married  wife  of  Montagu  Bramleigh ; 
her  son — Godfrey  Lami  at  his  birth,  but  afterwards  known  by  many 
aliases — ^married  my  mother,  Marie  de  Pracontal,  at  Aiz,  in  Savoy,  where 
I  was  bom,  the  name  Pracontal  being  given  me.  My  fiftther's  corre- 
spondence with  the  Bramleighs  was  kept  up  at  intervals  during  his  life, 
and  frequent  mention  is  made  in  diaries,  as  well  as  the  banker's  books, 
of  sums  of  money  received  by  him  from  them.  In  BoIton*s  hands,  also, 
was  deposited  my  £ather*s  wOl,  where  he  speaks .  of  me  and  the  claim 
which  I  should  inherit  on  the  Bramleigh  estates;  and  he  earnestly 
entreats  Bolton,  who  had  so  often  befriended  him,  to  succour  his  poor 
boy,  and  not  leave  him  without  help  and  counsel  in  the  difficulties  that 
were  before  him. 

**  Have  you  followed,  or  can  you  follow,  the  tangled  scheme  ?  "  cried 
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be,  after  a  panse ;  "  for  joa  ai^  either  very  patient  or  ^mpleiely 
exbauBied — which  is  it  ?  '* 

**  Bat  why  have  joa  taken  the  name  of  Praeontal,  and  not  jonr  real 
name,  Bramieigh  ?  "  asked  she,  eagerly. 

'<By  Bolton's  advice,  in  the  first  instance,  he  wisely  taking  into 
account  how  rich  the  family  were  whose  right  I  was  abont  to  question, 
and  how  poor  I  was.  Bolton  inclined  to  a  compromise,  and,  indeed,  he 
never  ceased  to  press  npon  me  that  it  would  be  the  feurest  and  most 
generous  of  all  arrangements ;  but  that  to  effect  this,  I  must  not  shock 
Uie  sensibilities  of  the  Bramleighs  by  assuming  their  name— that  to  do 
so  was  to  declare  war  at  once." 

"And  yet,  had  you  called  yourself  Bramieigh,  you  would  have 
warned  others  that  the  ri§^t  of  the  Bramleighs  to  this  estate  was  at  least 
disputed.** 

Pracontal  could  scarcely  repress  a  smile  at  a  declaration  so  manifestly 
prompted  by  selfish  considerations  ;  but  he  made  no  reply. 

''Well,  and  this  compromise,  do  they  agree  to  it?"  asked  she, 
hastily. 

"  Some  wooks  ago,  I  believed  it  was  all  concluded ;  but  this  very 
morning  my  lawyer's  letter  tells  me  that  Augustus  Bramieigh  will  not 
hoar  of  it,  that  he  is  indignant  at  the  veiy  idea,  and  that  the  law  alone 
must  decide  between  us." 

"  What  a  scandal  I  " 

<*  So  I  thought.  Worse,  of  course,  for  them,  who  are  in  the  world 
and  well  known.     I  am  a  nobody." 

"  A  nobody,  who  might  be  somebody  to-morrow,"  said  she,  slowly 
and  deliberately. 

**  After  all,  the  stage  of  pretension  is  anything  but  pleasant,  and  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  not  come  to  some  airangement." 

"  Can  I  be  of  use  ?  Could  my  services  be  employed  to  any 
advantage  ?  " 

<<  At  a  moment,  I  cannot  answer ;  but  I  am  veiy  grateful  for  even 
the  thought." 

**  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  influence  with  the  £Eanily.  Indeed,  none  of 
them  ever  liked  me ;  but  they  might  listen  to  me,  and  they  might  also 
believe  that  my  interests  went  with  their  own.  Would  you  like  to  meet 
Augustus  Bramieigh  ?  " 

<<  There  is  nothing  I  desire  so  much." 

**  I'll  not  promise  he'll  come  ;  but  if  he  should  consent,  will  you  come 
here  on  Tuesday  morning — say,  at  eleven  o'clock — and  meet  him  ?  I 
know  he's  expected  at  Albano  by  Sunday,  and  I'll  have  a  letter  to  propose 
the  meeting,  in  his  hands,  on  his  arrival." 

**  I  have  no  words  to  speak  my  gratitude  to  you." 
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It  i9  now  thirty  years  ago  that  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  provided  for  a 
graeral  registration  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  in  England  and 
Wales  first  came  into  operation.  Daring  the  period  which  has  elapsed 
since  then,  about  thirty-nine  millions  of  names  have  been  recorded,  in 
pnrsnance  of  the  enactment,  and  indexes  of  these  names  have  been  regu- 
larly framed,  and  carefully  preserved,  at  the  central  Begister  Office  in 
London. 

In  this  manner  evidence  has  been  amassed  relative  to  the  family 
nomenclature  of  the  country,  such  as  has  never  been  collected  by  any 
other  process.  It  is  highly  improbable  that  there  is  a  single  surname 
amongst  us  at  the  present  time  which  has  not,  in  one  place  or  another, 
appeared  on  the  lists  to  which  we  refer.  And  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  titles  thus  assembled  together  are  equally  astonishing.  With  re^rd 
to  the  former,  it  was  shown  by  the  Begistrar-General,  in  a  calculation 
based  upon  these  indexes,  which  appeared  in  his  annual  report  for  1858, 
that  there  are  in  En^^d  and  Wales  between  thirty-Jive  taxd  forty  thousand 
£unily  surnames.  La  this  computation,  however,  those  appellations  which 
varied  in  spelling  in  any  degree  whatever  were  dealt  with  as  separate 
names,  notwithstanding  an  undoubted  or  probable  community  of  derivation. 
A  considerable  deduction  from  the  above  figures  should  therefore,  as  the 
Registrar-General  justly  observed,  be  made,  if  such  denominations  as 
Smith  and  Smythe^  Davis  and  Davies^  Clark  and  Clarke  are  to  be  regarded 
as  identical ;  and  the  necessity  for  such  a  deduction  will  become  additionally 
apparent  when  we  show,  as  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  do,  that  in 
some  instances  the  varieties  of  spelling  applied  to  a  single  appellation  are 
extremely  numerous.  But  after  due  allowance  is  made  for  this  fictitious 
multiplication  of  surnames,  the  remaining  total  of  distinct  varieties  will 
undoubtedly  be  very  large.  Thirty  thousand  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
safe  approximation  to  the  number.  With  respect  to  the  wide  range  of 
objects  and  notions  from  which  these  family  names  have  been  drawn,  a 
single  glance  at  the  indexes  is  sufficient  to  convince  us.  We  soon  discover, 
indeed,  that  a  few  leading  sources  have  furnished  far  larger  numbers  of 
individuals  with  titles  than  the  various  other  sources  have  done.  But 
strangely  diverse  and  extensive  are  those  fects  and  circumstances  from 
which  the  remaining  and  less  common  surnames  have  been  supplied.  The 
entire  animated  creation ;  the  vegetable  and  mineral  worlds  ;  the  different 
relationships  of  social  and  domestic  life;  offices  and  virtues;  habits, 
actions,  and  emotions — all  have  lent  their  numerous  terms  to  meet  the 
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exigencies  of  fieunily  distinction.  Nor  haye  we  been  content  to  borrow 
snch  names  only  as  relate  to  the  conditions  and  snrroondings  of  our 
earthly  existence.  The  supematoral  has  been  drawn  upon  as  well  as  the 
natural.  There  are  Angels,  Souls,  Spirits,  Ghosts^  and  Fairies  in  onr 
midst ;  and  we  have  yentored  to  appropriate  to  the  purposes  of  our  nomen- 
clature even  such  titles  as  those  of  Death  and  Hell,  Eden  and  Paradise. 
It  is  true,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  that  in  many  cases  the  etymologists 
require  us  to  withdraw  from  the  yarious  categories  aboye  indicated  not  a 
few  names  which,  from  the  manner  of  their  spelling  at  the  present  time, 
would  seem  properly  to  take  their  places  in  these  different  lists.  But» 
after  all,  such  withdrawals  inyolye  nothing  more  than  a  tnmsferenae  of 
certain  iq»pellations  from  one  class  to  anottter ;  and  probaUy  the  corrections 
of  etymology  do  not  on  the  whole  materially  narrow  the  wide  area  oyer 
which,  cm  a£rst  yiew  of  the  registration  indexes,  our  family  nomenclature 
appears  to  extend. 

We  may  perhaps  be  enabled  the  mcnre  satisfiactcmly  to  notice  some  of 
those  &cts  relatiye  to  our  surnames  on  which  the  registration  system  has 
thrown  light,  if,  in  the  first  place,  we  briefly  consider  the  purely  historical 
portion  of  our  sulgect. 

It  will  be  remembered  then,  that  in  primitiye  and  scanty  conmiumti«8 
men  neither  recaiyed  nor  required  mora  than  a  8in|^  name  a  piece.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  name  eyer.  cimsisted  of  a  word  arbitrarily 
chosen,  and  conferred  without  object  as  a  mere  appeUatiye.  It  eaqpressed 
either  some  fact  relatiye  to  the  birth  or  personal  appeavanee  of  iiie  newly* 
bom  child,,  or — perhaps  more  commonly — some  aspiration  as  to  the 
infant's  future  character  or  career  on  the  part  of  tiie  parents.  Soeh 
names  as  were  originated  in  the  latter  manner  would  naturally  enough  be 
closely  associated  with  the  religious  belief  of  those  who  chose  them. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Teutons  and  their  nomenclature  wei« 
intimately  connected.  The  deities  whom  they  dreaded  and  wcKrshipped, 
and  the  heroic  qualities  which  they  attributed  to  those  deities,  supplied  a 
large  proportion  of  their  personal  titles.  Their  simple  root  names,  how- 
eyer,  were  soon  to  a  great  extent  merged  in  combinations;  althon^ 
amongst  our  monosyllabic  surnames  at  the  present  time  some  are  to  bo 
found  which  are  held  to  haye  come  down  to  us  unaltered  from  the  hi^^iest 
Teutonic  antiquity.  The  combinations  adopted  were  frequent^  suitable 
and  suggestiye.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of  all,  or  eyen  of  most  of  them* 
In  the  course  of  time  names  were  cox^jomed  with  but  little  regard  to 
appropriateness,  being  eyidently  the  titles  vf  different  heroes,  who  had 
been  inyested  with  appellations  denoting  yarious  and  sometimes  incongruous 
qualities.  So  that  at  an  eariy  period  the  influence  of  actual  persona  upon 
the  nomenclature  of  our  progenitors  began  to  assert  its  superiority  oyer 
that  of  regard  for  tituliur  propriety ;  in  othor  words,  the  power  of  hnman 
association  soon  superseded  the  loye  of  yerbal  consistency.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  in  the  Teutonic  names  the  prominent  homage  paid  to  work  and 
will,  to  the  yirtues  of  firmness  and  determination ;  and  while  we  contrast 
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these  titles  irith  the  more  higlily  romantic  and  poetical  denominations  of  the 
Kelt,  we  cannot  £tdl  to  recognize  in  the  two  classes  of  names  the  eariy 
manifestation  of  those  diverse  qualities  which  have  appropriated  to  the 
races  their  widely  di&rent  roles  in  the  drama  of  history. 

Bat  the  sing}e  personal  name  was  sufficient  only  under  the  most 
primitLve  conditions  of  human  life.  Growing  numhers  rendered  the 
frequent  repetition  of  similar  titles  unavoidahle,  and  further  methods  of 
distinction  hecame  necessary.  In  common  with  most  other  races,  the 
Anglo-Saxons  resorted  to  two  or  three  simple  means  for  meeting  the 
necessity.  M&ol  came  to  be  called  the  sons  of  their  fathers,  while  personal 
peculiarities  originated  nicknames  which  also  sometimes  served  to  distin- 
guish individuals.  The  situation  of  a  man's  residence,  or  his  occupation, 
moreover,  frequently  supplied  a  description  of  him  which  answered,  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  an  additional  name.  There  must  have  been,  however, 
in  the  generality  of  cases,  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  attendant  upon  the 
uSb  of  these  modes  of  distinction.  And  even  in  those  instances  in  which 
the  second  title,  from  being  constantly  a^^ed,  answered  most  of  the  ends 
of  a  modem  surname,  it  related  to  the  individual  only,  and  involved 
nothing  like  a  system  of  family  nomenclature.  ''  Although  it  is  certain,*^ 
si^  Mr.  Sharon  Turner,*  **  that  such  additional  appeUationa  were  occa- 
siraially  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  yet  they  appear  to  have  been  but 
personal  distmcUons,  and  not  to  have  been  appropriated  by  them  as  family 
names  in  the  manner  of  surnames  with  us." 

The  first  movement  towards  distinctive  funily  titles  seems,  indeed,  to 
have  been  made  in  a  different  directiim,  and  to  have  consisted,  not  in  the 
adoption  of  a  second  name  at  all,  but  in  the  modification  of  the  personal 
or  fore-name.  A  prefix  was  selected,  which  was  made  common  to  the 
appellations  of  all  the  members  of  a  family ;  and  with  this  prefix  the 
diffiarent  and  distinguishing  terminations  were  compounded,  ^thel-, 
JEd-,  and  iEUf-,  were  prefixes  of  this  description ;  and  these,  with  many 
other  similar  ones,  were  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  combinations. 
This  system,  however,  was  but  rardy  employed,  and  was  not  even  perfectly 
carried  out  by  those  who  in  a  measure  adopted  it. 

The  year  1000  has  been  mentioned  as  the  probable  period  at  which 
surnames — ^in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word — ^were  first  regularly 
employed.  To  the  Normans  belongs  the  credit  of  having  instituted  them ; 
and  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  formally  introduced  into  this  coimtry 
at  the  Conquest.  It  appears,  however,  on  good  evidence  that  they  were 
not  wholly  unknown  hare  prior  to  that  event. 

The  feudal  system  naturally  tended  to  create  surnames  out  of  landed 
possessions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  limit  their  use  to  the  upper  classes.  . 
For  a  long  time,  therefore,  they  were  the  privileged  titles  of  the  few,  and 
not  the  means  of  family  distincticm  employed  by  the  people  in  genera] 
It  may  be  said  that  five  centuries  elapsed  from  the  date  of  their  importa-  - 

*  History  of  the  Anglo-Saxons^  voL  iii.  p.  10. 
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ti<m  to  that  of  their  genend  adoption  thron^at  the  cottntry— daring 
which  interval  they  were  but  slowly  spreading  downwards  thron^^  society. 
It  is  difficult  now  to  follow  closely  the  gradual  process  by  which  the  ancient 
forms  of  designation  became  as  it  were  crystallized  into  the  consistency  of 
permanent  and  hereditary  surnames ;  but  it  is  certain  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  our  family  titles  of  to-day  are  substantially  identical  with  the 
mere  descriptiye  terms  used  to  distinguish  indiyiduals,  firom  the  early 
years  of  Anglo-Saxon  history  downwards.  Thus  it  has  happened  that 
names  reprssenting  mere  personal  caprice  and  popular  fancy  have  taken 
their  places  amongst  those  originated  in  more  regular  ways,  and  that  the 
patronymics,  the  titles  deriyed  from  lands,  firom  situation  of  residences, 
firom  trades  and  qualities,  have  been  himded  down  to  us  amidst  a 
heterogeneous  multitude  of  other  appellations,  which,  as  we  haTe  seen, 
are  surprising  from  their  variety,  and  often  perplexing  from  their  extreme 
oddness.  The  process  by  which  the  ancient  personal  names  of  pre- 
Norman  times  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  form  of  surnames  demandi^a 
moment's  separate  consideration.  It  was  probably  a  not  uncommon 
practice,  among  such  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  were  enabled  by  their 
energy  of  character  to  obtain  their  deliverance  from  serfdom  under 
Norman  rule,  and  to  regain  something  of  the  social  position  which  they  had 
lost  at  the  Conquest,  to  recur,  in  choosing  their  fiunily  name,  to  the 
honoured  title  of  some  ancestor  of  their  own.  Had  it  not  been  for  this 
loving  adoption  of  ancestral  names,  we  should  probably  find  amongst 
those  of  our  family  denominations  which  follow  the  patronymic  form 
scarcely  anything  of  a  Saxon  character ;  for  by  the  time  that  surnames 
were  beginning  to  come  into  general  use  the  old  Saxon  baptism^ 
appellations  had  mostly  given  way  to  the  Johns,  Jameses,  Thomases, 
Williams,  and  Boberts  of  Norman  introduction.  * 

The  period  of  five  hundred  years  which  we  have  mentioned  above 
brings  us  down  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  and  this  is  the  era  at 
which  family  nomenclature  in  England  appears  to  have  arrived  at  some- 
thing like  definiteness.  The  institution  of  parish  registers — ^which  were 
ordered  to  be  kept  in  Heu  of  the  monkish  records,  on  the  suppression  of 
the  monasteries  by  Henry  YIU. — ^is  considered  to  have  been  mainly 
instrumental  in  producing  this  result.  Althou^,  however,  the  time  we 
allude  to  may  justly  be  mentioned  as  associated  with  a  general  uniformity 
of  method  as  to  surnames,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  uncertainty  continued  to  prevail  to  a  much  later  date. 

It  may  perhaps  be  not  uninteresting  to  the  reader  if  we  now  consider 
some  of  the  most  common  English  surnames,  with  the  view  of  under- 
standing the  causes  to  which  their  frequent  occurrence  amongst  us  is 
attributable. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Registrar-General  above  referred  to— that 
for  1868 — an  interesting  table  on  this  subject,  based  upon  the  information 


♦  r>oo  LowEa*8  Patronymica  Bntannica,    Preliminary  DiasertntioD,  p.  16. 
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fbmished  by  the  registration  indexes,  was  inserted.  This  table  presented 
a  Hst  of  the  fifty  most  ordinary  family  titles  of  England  and  Wales,  giving 
the  numbers  of  persons  registered  nnder  each  title  within  a  certain 
specified  period.  We  will  here  insert  the  names  in  the  order  which  they 
were  fonnd  to  assume.  I^rst  on  the  Hst,  as  wonld  be  expected,  came 
Smith.  Then  followed  Jones  (2),  Williams  (8),  Taylor  (4),  Davies  (5), 
Brown  (6),  Thomas  (7),  Eyans  (8),  Roberts  (9),  Johnson  (10),  Robinson 
(11),  Wilson  (12),  Wright  (18),  Wood  (14),  HaU  (16),  Walker  (16), 
Ho^es  (17),  Green  (18),  Lewis  (19),  Edwards  (20),  Thompson  (21), 
White  (22),  Jackson  (28),  Turner  (24),  Hill  (25),  Harris  (26),  Clark  (27), 
Cooper  (28),  Harrison  (29),  Davis  (80),  Ward  (81),  Baker  (82),  Martin 
(88),  Morris  (84),  James  (85),  Morgan  (86),  E^mg  (87),  Allen  (88), 
ClaAe  (89),  Cook  (40),  Moore  (41),  Parker  (42),  Price  (48),  Phillips 
(44),  Watson  (45),  Shaw  (40),  Lee  (47),  Bennett  (48),  Carter  (49),  and 
Griffiths  (50). 

Our  limits  being  necessarily  narrow,  we  will  confine  our  remarks  to 
one-half  of  the  aboye  titles  ;  and  in  order,  first,  to  give  some  notion  as 
to  the  proportion  which  the  owners  of  the  names  from  No.  1  to  No.  25 
inclusive  bear  to  the  population  of  the  country,  we  will  here  insert  the 
numbers  of  births  registered  under  each  of  those  appellations  during  1865 
— ^the  latest  year  for  which  the  registration  indexes  have  at  present  been 
completely  prepared — adding  the  total  of  births  recorded  in  England  and 
Wales  during  the  same  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  we  place  the  names  in 
the  sequence  assigned  to  them  by  the  Registrar-General  upon  the  warrant 
of  his  own  more  extended  observations,  although  the  period  of  one  year 
is  insufficient  to  arrange  the  numbers  in  their  precisely  corresponding 
order.    The  titles  and  their  figures  stand  thus : — 


Oxdor.        Niunt. 

1.  _  Smith  

2 JODOS 

3 "WilliHins 

4 Tftvlor 

6.  Dnvics 

6. Brown- «. — 

7.  Tbotnas  

8.  «.„  Evans 

9 Roberts    

10 J<»hnson  

11 Robinson _ 

12 Wilson 

13.  ....  Wright    


Ko.ofBirtha 
in  1865. 

^  10,605 

....  9,619 

....  6,198 

....  5,033 

....  4,547 

..„  4,416 

»-  3,612 

....  3,796 

...  3,191 

....  2,830 

.„  2,768 

...  2,826 

...  2,523 


OrtUr. 

14.  . 

15.  . 
16. 

17.  . 

18.  . 

19.  . 
20. 

21.  . 

22.  . 

23.  . 

24.  . 

25.  . 


KUB«. 

Wood 


Ko.  of  Births 

inl8«. 
.  2,589 
..  2,435 
..  2,359 
..  2,374 
.  2,360 
..     2,275 


...  Walker    

...  Hngbes  ' 

...  Green 

...  Lewis  

„.  Edwards  ^ 2,323 

...  Thompson  2,411 

...  White 2,441 

...  Jackson  2,325 

...  Tnmer...„ 2,272 

...  Hill 2,145 


The  Tarious  fiunilies  then  bearing  the  aboye  twenty-five  titles  contri- 
buted to  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1865,  no 
less  than  90,284  inliants.  The  total  number  of  births  registered  in  the 
same  space  of  time  was  748,069 ;  and  thus  nearly  an  eighth  part  of  the 
babyhood  belonging  to  the  year  was  included  under  the  foregoing  names. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  what  circumstances  have  given  to  these 
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partiealar  iitlefl  80  great  a  froqnencj  ?  We  shall  endeavoor  io  meet  the 
inquiry,  and  for  that  purpose  will  consider  the  names  in  order. 

The  predominance  of  Smith  as  an  En^^ish  snmame  can  only  bo 
accounted  for  by  the  former  extremely  wide  application  of  the  term  which 
originated  the  tiUe.  The  smith  of  ihe  middle  ages  represented  a  Tast 
number  of  the  most  ordinary  mechanical  needs  of  the  people,  and  he  was 
ereiywhere.  No  other  handicraft  was  at  the  same  time  so  indispensable 
and  so  inclusive  as  his ;  none,  accordingly,  employed  so  many  individuals ; 
and  by  consequence  none  has  left  so  wide  an  impression  upon  our  nomen- 
clature. An  inquiiy  into  the  causes  which  may  have  operated  to  secure  to 
certain  men  the  titles  of  their  occupations  in  preference  to  names  of  otiier 
classes  would  not  be  without  interest.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
selection  of  particular  surnames  in  the  first  instance  was,  for  the  most 
part,  an  arbitrary  matter ;  and  that  the  men  who  xecrived  their  titles  ftom 
their  trades  were  just  as  likely  to  have  been  named  after  their  fieithers,  or 
from  the  situation  of  their  residences.  But  we  venture  to  think  that  much 
may  reasonably  be  urged  against  this  proposition.  Let  us  suppose  that 
two  m^  residing  witiiin  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  are  similarly 
engaged  as  smiths.  One — ^like  the  '<mighfy man*'  of  Longfellow — ^is  a 
person  of  enexgetic  devotion  to  his  craft,  of  mudi  phymcal  strength,  and  of 
fcMDcible  moral  character;  while  the  other  follows  from  mere  habit  and 
necessify,  and  in  a  tame  and  spiritless  manner,  the  trade  taught  him  in  his 
youth.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  which  of  the  two  will  be  the  more  likely 
to  be  named  after  his  occupation  ?  The  first  is  tks  miih  far  exeellmee; 
when  choosing  for  him  a  distmctive  title  his  neighbours  forget  in  his  strong 
personality  the  surroundings  of  his  home  and  the  name  of  his  father,  and 
call  him  by  the  title  of  that  useful  work  with  which  his  diligence  and  skill 
identify  him.  Not  so  the  second.  Whatever  causes  may  operate  to 
provide  him  with  an  appellation,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  quite 
apart  from  his  handicraft,  which  by  lack  of  zeal  and  spirit  he  fiuls  to 
assimilate  to  himself.  We  cannot  help  thinking  then  that  the  names 
denoting  occupations  must  have  pointed,  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases, 
to  individual  energy  and  excellence  on  the  part  of  those  who  originally 
received  them ;  and  for  this  reason  we  regard  them  as  a  highly  honourable 
class  of  titles. 

The  names  which  stand  second  and  third  on  our  list  are  Jones  and 
Williams.  These  introduce  us  to  the  patronymics,  and  are,  as  it  is 
scarcely  necessaiy  to  remind  the  reader,  mainly  to  be  found  in  Wales,  so 
that  if  the  Principality  had  been  cut  off  firom  our  calculations,  they  most 
certainly  would  not  have  appeared  in  our  catalogue  at  all.  Our  fellow- 
subjects  in  Wales  have  always  been  &r  behbd  us  in  the  matter  of  personal 
and  £eanily  nomenclature.  When,  after  long  delay,  they  at  last  adopted 
our  system  of  surnames  in  substitution  for  a  cumbersome  denominational 
method  of  their  own,  they  seem  to  have  selected  and  adhered  to  the 
simplest  of  all  our  classes  of  appellations  almost*  to  the  exclnsion  of  the 
rest    We  find  them  now  complying  with  the  fitshions  of  modem  nomen- 
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olainre  (bat  in  a  yeiy  imperfeei  maimer),  by  employing  as  Bumames  an 
extremely  limited  nnmber  of  baptismal  titles  in  their  genitive  form — ^tiie 
addition  of  the  possessLve  s  being«1^eir  equivalent  for  our  patronymic 
termination  son.  Thus  Jones  (t.  e,  John's)  is  the  same  name  as  Johnson ; 
and  WilUams  (William's)  as  Williamson.  The  Welsh  people  exhibit  exactly 
the  same  laek  of  enterprise  in  their  selection  of  hapUsinal  names  at  the 
present  day.  Although  the  extreme  paucity  of  their  surnames,  which  must 
often  be  productive  of  serious  inconvenience,  might  to  some  extent  be  com- 
pensaM  by  variety  in  their  Christian  names,  they  nevertheless  adhere  to  a 
&w  well-worn  tities  with  remarkable  tenacity;  and  as  the  registration 
iodexes  show,  have  recourse  to  a  second  baptismal  name  much  less 
firequently  than  their  English  neighbours.  To  account,  th^efore,  for  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  two  titles  we  are  now  considering,  we  have  only 
to  remember  tins  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh,  by  reason  of  which 
the  bulk  of  their  population  has  been  included  under  a  very  small  number 
of  surnames.  .  That  Jones  should  be  the  most  prominent  name  of  the  class 
under  our  notice  is  easily  explained,  since  in  eveiy  countiy  wlfg^  has 
embraced  Christianity  St.  John's  character  has  always  been  supremely 
popular,  and  his  name  most  frequently  conferred  at  the  baptismal  font.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  di&rence  between  the  numbers  relating  to  Jones 
and  Williams  is  very  considerable ;  a  discrepancy  which  doubtiess  approxi- 
mately re^^esents  ihe  distance  formerly  intervening  between  the  Christian 
*  names  John  and  William  in  the  popular  estimation  of  Wales. 

The  patnmymic  or  sire-name  is,  perhaps,  the  least  interesting  of  our 
varieties  of  eognomina,  since  it  suggests  nothing  directiy  as  to  the  individual 
who  first  bore  it.  It  does,  indeed,  disrespectfully  hint  that  he  may  have 
been  wanting  in  any  striking  characteristics  of  his  own ;  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  it  affords  valuable  corroborative  evidence  of  the  force  and  significance 
of  other  titles.  It  was  probably  often  the  means  insensibly  adopted  to 
designate  those  who  in  no  way  specially  distinguished  themselves.  In 
Wales,  however,  it  is  so  universal,  that  on  this  hypothesis  we  should 
be  obliged  to  people  tiie  Principality  with  nonentities ;  ,we  th^efore  conclude 
that  in  that  portion  of  the  country  it  merely  represents  such  a  general 
preferenee  for  the  simplest  form  of  personal  distinction  as  overrides  tiie 
tasto  for  titles  of  a  more  i^pecific  and  descriptive  charact^.  This  vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  patrcmymic  amongst  the  Welsh,  renders  their  fimiily 
namendatore  fiur  lees  iuteresting  than  that  of  England. 

Taylor,  a  surname  of  general  distribution  among  the  English  counties, 
brings  us  back  to  the  occupations.  The  importance  and  usefulness  of  the 
trade  seem  to  account  for  the  prominence  of  the  titie. 

Davies,  which  stands  fifth  on  our  list,  is  another  Welsh  patronymic. 
The  personal  name  Dawfydd  (David)  belongs  to  the  days  of  purely  Keltic 
histoiy,  and  has  ever  since  been  a  characteristic  national  titie  in  the  Prin- 
cipality. Ta%  is  the  fiumliar  form  of  the  word.  If  to  the  number  of 
the  Davieses  we  add  that  of  the  persons  who  bear  the  somewhat  differentiy 
spelt  but  really  identical  name,  Davis,  the  united  &mily  will  appear  tiiird 
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in  ovii  eaialogue,  taking  its  place  between  the  Joneses  and  the  TVIlliamses, 
and  showing  that  the  title  of  the  Jewish  king  who  **  sang  sweet  songs/' 
most  formerly  have  been  neariy  as  commonly  conferred  in  baptism  as  that 
of  the  fftvoarite  character  of  Christian  story,  St.  John. 

Brown  calls  onr  attention  to  a  new  class  of  names,  viz.  those  which 
are  derived  from  the  pl^rsical  characteristics  of  their  first  bearers.  In 
conjunction  with  this  appellation  we  may  consider  White — ^the  only  other 
kindred  somame  upon  onr  roll — ^which,  it  will  be  seen,  oecnpies  the 
twenty-second  place  in  the  list. 

It  is  dear  that  the  personal  traits  which  originated  nicknames — which 
nicknames  in  many  cases  have  been  converted  into  permanent  fftmilj 
titles — ^mnst  have  been  more  or  less  exceptional  in  their  nature.  They 
would  otherwise  never  have  attracted  attention  or  provoked  comment. 
Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  that  amongst  a 
fair-haired,  fiiir-oomplexioned  race,  such  as  our  own,  the  dark  and  swarthy 
men,  proportionately  few  in  number  but  collectively  forming  no  incon- 
siderable body,  would  be  those  whose  skin  would  most  frequently  excite 
notice  and  originate  a  distinguishing  name.  Accordingly,  we  are  not 
^surprised  to  observe  that  the  title  Bromi  occupies  a  far  more  prominent 
position  amongst  us  than  White,  With  respect  to  this  last-mentioned 
name,  moreover,  there  appears  to  be  a  doubt  ivhether  it  was  iii  all  cases 
originated  by  peculiarity  of  complexion  at  i^.  A  Saxon  word  having  no 
reference  to  colour,  and  which  may  firequcntly  explain  the  title,  not  impro-  * 
bably  sweeps  off  a  large  number  of  the  Whites  into  an  entirely  different 
category  of  names  from  that  attributable  to  personal  characteristics.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Broimis  are  twice  as  numerous  as  the  Whites^ 
even  without  any  such  reduction.  Whenever  the  name  Whiu  actually 
had  reference  to  complexion,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  singularity 
referred  to  was  strongly  marked ;  and  the  same  observation  may  be  made 
with  regard  to  all  titles  occasioned  by  physical  qualities  of  whatever  kind. 
The  class  of  names  created  in  this  manner  is  no  small  one.  Many 
common  appellations  which  belong  to  it  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader, 
such  as  Blackf  Little,  Long,  Short,  Small,  and  Strong. 

Thomas,  Evam,  and  Roberts,  Nos.  7,  8,  and  9,  next  claim  our  atten- 
tion. Huglus,  Lewis,  and  Edwards,  which  occupy  places  in  our  catalogue 
numbered  respectively,  17,  19,  and  20,  may  also  here  be  disposed  of. 
All  the  six  names  are  patronymics,  having  their  head-quarters  in  Wales, 
and  owing  their  numerical  positions  entirely  to  that  monotonous  taste  on 
the  subject  of  nomenclature  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  charac- 
terizing the  Welsh  people.  The  relative  firequency  of  these  surnames  must 
doubtless  depend,  in  a  great  measure  at  least,  upon  the  comparative 
favour  which  their  representative  Christian  names  formeriy  met  with  at 
the  font ;  and  it  is  not  easy,  or  indeed  possible,  in  all  cases  to  unravel 
the  tangled  circumstances  which  may  have  rendered  these  different  bap- 
tismal titles  more  or  less  common  at  the  time  during  which  surnames 
were  coming  into  general  use.     Evans  is  the  genitive  of  an  old  Welsh 
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zuune  eqniyalent  to  John,  and  its  position  reasserts  the  wide  popularity  of 
that  appellation.  It  may  occasion  some  surprise  that  Edward,  the  name 
of  the  '<  ruthless  king,"  the  once  hated  conqueror  of  Wales,  on  whose 
banners  the  bard  uiTokes  ''confusion,"  should  have  originated  a  large 
number  of  family  titles  in  the  Principality.  But,  as  it  has  been  observed, 
surnames  only  became  settled  in  Wales  during  the  last  two  or  three 
centuries,  when  all  prejudice  against  Saxon  rule  and  Saxon  nomenclature 
had  had  time  to  pass  out  of  the  Welsh  mind. 

Hitherto  the  properly  English  names  which  we  haye  considered  have 
been  those  relative  only  to  occupations  and  to  personal  peculiarities.  We 
now  come  to  three  genuinely  English  titles  of  ^e  patronymic  class.  The 
ever-prominent  John  meets  us  at  the  outset,  but  with  the  suffix  son  by 
way  of  termination  in  the  place  of  the  possessive  s  of  Wales.  This  termi- 
nation is  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  its  prevalence  amongst  us  is  regarded 
as  a  relic  of  the  Danish  conquests.*  We  may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
name  John  maintains  as  a  baptismal  appellation  in  England  exactly  the 
same  supremacy  in  the  present  day  which  the  position  of  the  derivative 
now  under  our  notice  declares  it  to  have  asserted  for  itself  formerly.  It  is 
shown  by  ihe  registration  indexes  to  be  the  most  common  man's  name  in 
the  countiy.  Next  in  frequency  comes  William ;  and  the  ten  appellations 
which  most  nearly  approach  tiiese  in  commonness  succeed  them  in  the 
following  order :  —  Thomas,  James,  George,  Henry,  Joseph,  Eobert, 
Edward,  Charles,  Richard,  and  David.  Amongst  these  male  titles,  how- 
ever, several  female  names  are  interspersed. 

Robinson  succeeds  Johnson  in  the  list,  being  nearly  as  common  as  its 
predecessor.  The  name  Robert  came  to  us  with  the  Normans,  and  must 
soon  have  become  popular.  In  common  with  most  of  the  old  baptismal 
titles,  it  has  originated  a  large  number  of  distinct  surnames  in  addition 
to  its  more  obvious  derivatives.  By  way  of  example  we  will  here  intro- 
duce a  list  of  those  fiEunily  names  of  which,  either  directly  or  through  its 
nicked  and  abbreviated  forms,  it  is  the  father.  We  have  found  as  many 
as  fiffcy-one  of  these  kindred  titles — several  of  which,  indeed,  appeiar  in 
Mr.  Lower's  Patronymica  Britannica  heretofore  quoted.  They  are  as 
under :  —  Bobbett,  Bobbin,  Bobby,  Bobin,  Bobkin,  Dobson,  Dobb, 
Dobbie,  Dobbin,  Dobbins,  Dobbinson,  Dobbs,  Dobby,  Hobb,  Hobbes, 
Hobbins,  Hobbis,  Hobbs,  Hobby,  Hobkins,  Hobkinson,  Hoby,  Hopkin, 
Hopkings,  Hopkins,  Hopkinson,  Probert,  Probyn  (these  two  last  from  the 
old  Welsh  ap-Bobert  and  ap-Bobin,  i.e.  son  of  Robert  and  soq  of  Robin), 
Robson,  Robarts,  Robb,  Robbens,  Robbie,  Robbins,  Roberson,  Robert, 
Roberts,  Robertshall,  Robertshaw,  Robertson,  Robeson,  Robings,  Robin- 
sin^  Robinson,  Robison,  Robjohn,  Robjohns,  Roblin,  Robshaw,  Robson, 
and  Roby. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  thai  this  list  of  derivatives  is  by  any  means 
aceptionally  long.    Several  of  the  personal  names  which  became  common 

*  See  The  Teutonie  Namt-sjfstem,  By  Bobebt  Fcbgcbov.   London,  1864,  p.  3S« 
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after  the  Norman  Conquest  have  laid  the  feondationB  of  even  laiger 
numbers  of  £unilj  titles. 

Of  the  three  English  patronymics  which  we  haye  mentioned  aboye> 
WilMon  is  the  last.  The  two  similar  names  Thompion  and  Jackson  (twenty- 
one  and  twenty-three  on  our  list)  may  be  refiorred  to  in  conjunction  with 
it.  The  personal  appellations  here  perpetuated  as  surnames  are,  as  the 
reader  will  observe,  in  their  clipped  and  fiimiliar,  rather  than  their  perfect 
forms — so  indeed  also  is  Robert  in  the  name  Robinson  akeady  considered. 
From  the  very  frequent  occurrence  of  such  abbreyiations  in  our  nomen- 
clature we  see  clearly — ^what  is,  however,  sufficiently  evident  from  other 
sources — ^that  surnames  must  generally  have  been  colloquially  conferred 
upon  individuals  by  other  people  ;  and  that  they  were  not,  in  most  cases, 
deliberately  chosen  and  promulgated  by  those  to  whom  they  attached. 
The  exceptions  to  this  rule  we  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  examine* 
Jack,  we  may  observe,  has  been  surmised  to  be  imrelated  to  John,  although 
the  association  is  generally  accepted.  It  is  held  by  some  to  owe  its 
origin  to  J(icques~^Bmes ;  but  this  connection,  we  b^eve,  has  not  been 
satisfiictorily  established. 

Wright  (No.  18)  next  claims  our  consideration.  This  name,  as  will 
be  perceived,  belongs  to  the  same  class  as  Smith  and  Taylor,  Like  the 
former  of  those  appellations  it  is  derived  from  a  word  of  extremely  wide 
application.  As  Smith  was  formerly  the  general  description  of  all  artificers 
in  metals,  so  was  Wright  that  of  all  workers  in  wood :  similar  causes 
therefore  seem  to  have  occasioned  the  frequency  of  both  names.  There 
is  another  title  to  be  examined  belonging  to  the  category  of  occupations. 
This  is  Turner  (No.  24),  and  it  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  account  for 
the  occurrence  of  thjis  name  in  our  catalogue,  than  for  that  of  any  other 
which  appears  there.  It  strikes  us  at  once  that  the  use  of  the  lathe  during 
the  Middle  Ages  could  scarcely  have  occupied  so  important  a  position 
with  respect  to  other  industries  as  to  account  for  its  coni^rring  an  appella- 
tion on  larger  numbers  of  persons  than  many  of  the  occupations  which 
are  absent  from  our  list.  There  is,  however,  a  plausible  theory  which 
endeavours  to  identify  the  word  turner  vrith  toumeour — ^the  Norman  name 
for  one  who  engaged  in  a  tournament ;  and  if  we  may  accept  this  explana- 
tion of  the  term,  our  difficulty  is  in  a  great  measure  dispelled.  The 
augmentation  of  the  Turners  from  two  distinct  sources,  the  one  springing 
from  Saxon  industry,  and  the  other  from  Norman  chivalry,  will  perhaps 
explain  the  position  which  their  numerous  &mily  occupies  amongst  us  at 
the  present  time. 

Wood^  Green,  and  HiU  stand  14th,  18th,  and  25th  upon  our  roll.  There 
would  seem  to  be  but  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  commonness  of 
these  titles,  since  the  three  features  of  nature  which  have  supplied  them 
are  abundant  enough  in  England.  It  has  frequently  been  remarked  that 
it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  names  of  this  class  to  the  neighbourhoofts 
in  which  they  were  bestowed,  for  the  sake  of  finding  there  the  objects 
which  occasioned  them.    But  it  should  be  reniembered  that  such  tides  are 
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not  likely  to  have  been  most  often  conferred  precisely  in  those  districts 
which  abounded  in  the  natural  features  referred  to.  John  aUihe-kill  would 
not  be  so  named  in  a  neighbourhood  entirely  consisting  of  hills ;  for  in 
such  a  locality  the  descriptiye  title  would  scarcely  be  a  description  at  all. 
WUl  at-the-tcoodf  again,  is  a  name  which  would  not  be  employed  where 
trees  were  abundant — ^as  in  a  forest-land  clearing.  It  is  one  rather  which 
might  be  conferred  by  the  villagers  of  an  open  plain  upon  a  man  whose 
cottage  nestled  amongst  the  sheltering  leafage  of  some  exceptionally  wooded 
knoll.  We  venture  to  think,  too,  that  our  reasoningwith  regard  to  occupation- 
names  is  in  some  degree  applicable  to  the  titles  of  the  class  now  before  us. 
We  imagine  that  the  tastes  and  habits  of  certain  individuals  may  have  so 
associated  them  in  their  neighbours*  minds  with  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  countiy,  as  to  secure  to  them  distinguishing  appellations  derived 
from  those  features,  which  others,  though  similarly  situated,  may  have 
&iled  to  acquire.  In  some  cases,  however,  mere  possession  may  have  led 
to  this  description  of  surname.  A  ^quaint  old  writer,"*^  referring  to  the 
names  compoxmded  with  well — ^a  title  of  the  class  we  are  considering — ^thus 
states  his  view  of  their  origin : — <<  Our  ancestors,  according  to  the  dijSerent 
issue  of  waters,  did  differently  terme  them,  and  among  other,  that  which 
rose  bubhng  out  of  the  earth  they  called  well-water,  as  if  they  had  said 
bubling  water :  but  this  name  of  well  grew  afterward  among  us  to  bee  the 
name  of  the  bourne-pit,  whereout  the  water  is  drawne.  Sundry  commng 
to  po88e88e  places  which  were  neere  vnto  weUes  of  especial  note,  having  gotten 
iherehy  the  name  of  such  or  such  a  weV,  became  after  tJiem  so  to  he  called. 
As  Staniwell,  of  his  dwelling  at  a  weU  so  named,  of  the  stoniness  thereof 
Moswell  of  a  well  where  much  mosse  did  grow" 

Some  names  of  this  class  retain  the  prepositions  and  articles  which 
were  originally  prefixed  to  them,  and  which  indeed  were  at  first  necessary 
to  their  completeness.  Thus  we  have  Athfield,  Attaway,  Attawell,  Bythell 
{i.e,  by-the-hill),  Bytheway,  and  Bythesea,  In  other  cases  the  article  has 
disappeared,  while  the  preposition  remains ;  as  in  Aihaf  Athoe,  Athom, 
Athow,  AtUy,  Atmore,  Atridge,  AtUm,  Attree,  Atwater,  AtweU,  Atwood, 
Bycroft,  Byfield,  Byford,  BygaU,  Bygrave,  Byham,  Byhurst,  Byicater, 
Byway,  and  Byus  (i,e.  by-house).  In  most  instances,  however,  the  ancient 
prefixes  have  been  completely  dropped :  while  in  a  few  names  they  have 
left  behind  them  a  single  letter,  as  in  Nash  {i.e.  atten-ash). 

Our  two  remaining  family  titles,  viz.  Hall  and  Walker  (Nos.  15  and  16), 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  any  of  the  foregomg.  'V\^th  respect  to  the 
former,  Mr.  Lower  f  says : — '*  The  principal  apartment  in  all  old  mansions 
was  the  hall,  and  in  feudal  times  it  was  a  petty  court  of  justice,  as  well  as 
the  scene  of  entertainment.  The  chief  servitor  when  the  lord  was  resident, 
or  the  tenant  when  he  was  non-resident,  would  naturally  acquire  such  a 
surname ;  and  hence  its  firequency." 

*  Vesstsoam  :  A  Restitution  of  Decayed  Intelligence  in  Antiquities,  concerning  the 
most  Noble  and  Renowned  English  Nation.    London,  1634,  p.  296. 
f  Patronymica  Britannica.    ArUiclc  **  Hall." 
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The  name  Walker  does  not  commemorate  any  nniunud  podosirian 
capabilities  on  the  part  of  its  original  possessors.  It  is  probably  some- 
times derived  from  a  Saxon  word  meaning  a  fuller.  Sometimes  it  points 
to  the  forest-rangers  established  under  the  hated  laws  which  followed  upon 
the  Conquest.  As  in  the  case  of  Turner,  the  similarity  of  spelliDg  applied 
to  the  two  appellations  may  account  for  the  laige  number  of  Walkers  in 
England  at  the  present  time. 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  foregoing  observations :— The  two  commonest 
surnames  which  are  thoroughly  English  belong  to  the  honourable  class  of 
occupation-names,  and  relate  to  the  most  ordinary  handicrafts.  These  are 
followed,  as  far  as  England  is  concerned,  by  a  name  of  personal  appear- 
ance, the  nature  of  which  explains  its  frequency.  Then  come  three 
personal  names  in  patronymic  shape.  The  remaining  varieties  consist 
of  titles  arising  from  situation  of  residence,  and  of  those  which  owe  their 
derivation  to  more  than  one  source ;  one  name — HaU — standing  by  itself. 
Wales  intrudes  into  the  roll  nine  personal  names  in  the  simplest  patiy>- 
nymio  form.  The  commonest  of  these  represents  the  most  popular 
character  in  Christian  history ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  corre- 
sponding patronymic  of  England.  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the 
competition  between  Smith  and  Janes  is  extremely  close.  In  some  years 
the  latter  name  contributes  more  entries  to  the  registration  indexes  than 
the  former ;  and  in  comparing  the  numbers  representing  the  two  titles 
during  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the  Begistrar-General  has  shown  an 
excess  of  Smiths  over  Joneses  amounting  to  only  8,187.'f' 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  stating  the  probable  number  of  different 
surnames  in  England  and  Wales,  we  made  a  large  allowance  for  present 
varieties  in  the  spelling  of  words  which  were  in  the  first  instance  identical. 
A  single  illustration  will  suffice  to  make  clear  how  large  a  multiplication 
of  titles  has  taken  place  through  this  instrumentality.  Humfrcy  is  a  good 
English  personal  name,  which,  like  multitudes  of  its  fellows,  readily 
passed  into  a  surname.  It  usually  now  appears  with  a  final  5  suffixed, 
which  letter,  it  may  be  observed,  does  not  always  .indicate  a  patronymic, 
but  would  seem  sometimes  to  stand  as  a  diminutive,  and  sometimes  as  a 
mere  phonetic  addition,  t  With  this  termination,  the  name  appears  in 
the  registration  indexes  under  twenty-two  different  modes  of  spelling, 
which  are  as  follow,  viz. : — Hum/rays,  Humfress,  Ilumfreys,  HtmfritSf 
Humfiiys,  IlumpfrieSf  Humpheries,  Humphems,  HumpJieryes,  Humpherys, 
Humphires,  Humphreis,  Humphres,  Humphreyes,  Humphreys,  Humphries, 
Humphris,  Humphrise,  Humphries,  Humphryes,  Humphrys,  and  Humpries^ 
By  dropping  tlve  final  s  we  acquire  three  additional  and  entirely  distinct 
varieties  of  the  title,  viz. : — Homfray,  Humprey,  and  Umphrey.  Admit- 
ting that  in  some  two  or  three  cases  these  varieties  may  have  been 
augmented  by  the  individual  ignorance  of  informants  in  notifying  to  the 

♦  Annual  JReport  for  1853,  p.  22. 

f  Sec  TTie  Teutonic  Name-sf/slem,  above  qnoted,  p.  82. 
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registraiion  officers  the  method  of  spelliiig  their  names,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
from  the  constant  reappearance  in  the  indexes  of  most  of  the  above  forms 
that  the  great  majority  of  them  are  recognized  as  distinct  family  titles,  and  are 
earefuUy  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation.  The  differences  here 
manifestly  arise  from  the  eiymological  uncertainties  which  nntU  quite 
recently  attended  the  writing,  not  only  of  names,  but  of  all  other  words 
also.  The  yarions  modifications  of  spelling  in  the  above  list  would  not 
greatly  affect  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  and  hence  its  identity  has 
been  preserved  through  all  the  ill-usage  it  has  met  with  from  the  pens 
of  heedless  or  igncmmt  writers. 

But  the  corruption  of  names  through  mispronunciation  has  been  carried 
quite  as  &r  as  their  fictitious  multiplication  through  false  writing.  In  this 
manner  doubtless  a  very  large  number  of  the  most  puzdbg  oddities  of 
our  nomenclature  may  be  accounted  for.  Mr.  Ferguson,  whom  we  have 
previously  quoted,  has  noticed  the  fact  that,  in  the  corruption  of  names 
by  this  method,  the  tendency  is  generally  towards  a  meaning.  As 
examples,  he  gives  Goodluck,  from  Guthlac ;  Thoroughgood,  from  Thur- 
good ;  and  Orumhle  and  Tremble,  from  Qrimhald  and  Trumbold.  We  can 
readily  understand  that  a  person  owning  a  strangely-sounding  name  would, 
upon  taking  up  his  abode  in  a  new  neighbourhood,  be  liable  to  have  his 
title  assailed  on  this  principle.  A  somewhat  unworthy  tendency  of  human 
nature  inclines  us  to  turn  to  ridicule  what  we  do  not  understand,  and  to 
construct  for  ourselves  out  of  the  mysterious  something  within  our  com- 
prehension. Thus,  we  have  ourselves  heard  a  newly-imported  Tovey 
habitually  styled  Toby,  the  latter  appellation  being,  as  the  diminutive  of 
Tobias,  the  more  accustomed  word;  and  similarly  we  have  known  the 
Irish  name  Minhenieotte  resolve  itself,  in  an  English  village,  into  mignon- 
ette, the  title  of  the  &miliar  annual  of  our  cottage  gardens. 

An  accustomed  appellation,  however,  becomes  liable  to  corruption  of 
another  sort — ^that  which  arises  from  our  tendency  (in  speech  as  well  as 
in  every  other  matter)  to  save  ourselves  all  needless  trouble.  By  the 
operation  of  this  tendency  the  rough  places  of  pronunciation  are  made 
plain ;  syllables  are  slurred  over  and  then  dropped,  and  compound  sounds 
give  place  to  simple  ones,  Woodhotise  falls  into  Woodus,  Brambleby 
becomes  Bramley,  Roundle  is  clipped  into  Bundle,  and  Atten-ash  into 
Nash. 

Thus  a  twofold  difficulty  besets  those  who  would  make  clear  the  deri- 
vations of  our  surnames ;  and  yet  a  large  number  of  the  most  extraordinary 
titles  have  been  very  plausibly  explained  by  the  etymologists.  Our 
curiositiee,  indeed,  are  demolished  by  these  gentlemen  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  which  we  have  occasionally  felt  to  be  somewhat  disappointing. 
A  short  time  since  we  were  engaged  in  arranging  some  of  the  stranger  titles 
occurring  in  the  registration  indexes  into  lists  according  to  the  subjects  to 
which  they  appeared  to  relate.  The  category  of  **  names  referring  to  strong 
drink,  its  measurement,  &c.,*'  was  one  which  received  our  notice.  We 
readily  found  the  title  Bacchus,  and  chose  i*;  as  a  highly  appropriate 

VOL.  xvn. — NO.  100.  21. 
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heading  for  our  catalogue.  Bat  we  were  soon  compelled  to  displace  it ; 
learning  that  the  word  meant  nothing  more  or  less  than  Buks-house. 
Portwim  next  struck  us  as  a  yaluahle  acquisition.  This  too,  however,  we 
were  ohliged  to  relinquish,  on  the  assurance  that  it  contained  bo  allusion 
to  the  familiar  Portuguese  heyerage,  hut  was  simply  a  corruption  of 
Pcntevin,  i. «.  a  native  of  Poitou.  Barrel  turned  out  in  like  manner  to  be 
merely  BarweU,  Bottle,  we  found,  came  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word 
Botl — a  dwelling ;  and  Gallon  proved  to  be  identical  with  a  Norse  word 
signifying  crazy.  In  this  manner  many  similar  omiosities  have  been 
disposed  of — ^in  some  instances,  it  must  be  owned*  with  a  positiveness 
scarcely  warranted  by  the  evidence  on  which  the  pro&red  explanation  has 
rested. 

But  the  nuBiber  of  oddities  left  unassailed  is  nevertheless  exceedingly 
large.  We  have  before  us  a  long  list  of  such  oddities,  the  ori^  of 
which  would  offer  to  the  curious  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  What,  for 
instance,  is  the  precise  value  of  a  Cypher  amongst  titles  ?  How  can  we 
dispel  the  uncertainties  which  encompass  the  cognomen  DouU  /  Where 
does  Qoing  come  from,  ^d  whither  will  the  inveatigati<m  of  Igo  lead 
us  ?  What  are  we  to  tiunl^  of  ^uch  surnames  as  Left,  M<n$t,  My,  Nil, 
Ox,  PiuUUe,  Seraphim,  Secular,  Temporal,  Tr{$$k,  and  Truly,  which, 
with  m^titudes  more  as  startling  and  ludicrous,  appear  on  the  pages  of 
our  indexes  ? 

Two  or  three  fertile  sources  of  strange  and  irregular  nomenclature  are 
indeed  easily  apparent.  Foundlings  are  liable  to  receive  eccentric  titles. 
The  ragamuffins  who  run  away  from  wretched  homes  to  live  amongst  the 
Arabs  of  our  towns,  and  who  are  fEiin  to  conceal  the  name  that  associates 
them  with  the  savage  step-mother  of  the  paternal  roof--these  again  are 
likely  to  acquire  queer'  appellations ;  which,  once  bestowed,  may  cling  to 
them  through  life,  and  distinguish  them  in  the  register  book  when  they  die. 
The  illiterate  and  illegitimate  who  wander  from  their  birthplace  in  quest 
pf  labour  are  likewise  exposed  to  similar  chances.  Thus  not  a  few  of 
our  most  extraordinary  surnames  may  possibly  be  of  quite  recent  origin, 
there  being  ample  opportunity  for  their  introduction  even  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  present  time ;  and  during  the  period  when  £unily  titles 
were  wholly  unfixed  amongst  the  lower  classes,  the  occasions  favouring 
the  bestowal  of  ludicrous  appellations  would  necessarily  be  more  numerous 

stm. 

Many  surnames  owe  their  drollery  merely  to  the  modification  of  mean- 
ing which  in  course  of  time  has  befallen  the  words  that  originally  frumished 
them.  We  find  at  intervals  in  the  registration  indexes — almost  always,  it 
may  be  remarked,  in  connection  with  the  county  of  Durham — the  name 
Gossip,  one  which  has  an  absurd  sound  in  the  present  day.  This  is  a 
word,  however,  the  signification  of  which  has  undergone  a  considerable 
change.  It  formerly  charged  no  tattling  propensities  on  the  persons  to 
whom  it  was  applied,  but  was  the  title  given  to  sponsors  at  the  baptismal 
font — those  who,  according  to  the  prevalent  belief  of  the  middle  ages, 
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*'  besidef  oontraciing  spiritnftl  obligations  on  behalf  of  the  baptized  child, 
also  eontracted  spiritual  affinify  one  irith  another,  and  became  sib  or  akin 
in  God."  *  Thus,  then,  the  drollery  of  the  name  Goiidp  disappears  ;  it 
proves  to  be  a  highly  honourable  title  to  own,  and  the  process  by  which  it 
came  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  family  name  is  no  long^  difficult  to  under- 
stand. Another  example  of  a-  somewhat  similar  kind  may  be  given* 
TijqfUr  is  a  denomination  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence,  and  it  is 
one  which,  according  to  the  present  force  of  the  word,  would  seem  to 
stand  as  evidence  of  habitual  intemperance  on  the  part  of  the  founders 
of  the  families  who  bear  it.  It  appears,  however,  that  tipplers  were 
formerly  not  conspicuous  consumers,  but  merely  sellers,  of  intoxi- 
cating drink ;  and  there  is,  consequently,  no  real  reproach  in  this  queer 
and  seemingly  dishonourable  surname.  Many  similar  instances  might  be 
adduced. 

We  have  remarked  above  that  in  the  minority  of  cases  surnames  were 
not  chosen  by  the  individuals  who  bore  them.     They  were  generally,  as 
their  nature  often  plainly  indicates,  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  distin- 
guishing appellations  conferred  on  men  by  their  neighbours  for  the  con- 
venience of  social  intercourse,  and  taking  a  permanent  and  hereditary  form 
in  compliance  with  the  custom  which  in  course  of  time  allotted  807k  '- 
fixed  title  to  all.     Undoubtedly,  however,  there  were  many  exceptions  to 
this  rule,  and  foremost  amongst  such  exceptions  would  be  the  territorial 
surnames,  which  were,  in  fact,  the  origin  of  all  the  others.     These  were, 
of  course,  assumed  by  their  owners, — being  a  kind  of  manifesto  oi  family 
importance.    A  very  large  number  of  the  Norman  names  were  of  this 
description;  and  many  families  amongst  us  now  bear  the  titles  (thus 
appropriated  by  their  forefathers)  of  Norman  villages  and  estates.     It  is 
probable,  however,  that  not  a  few  persons  who  imagine  their  names  to 
be  of  Norman  origin  are  totally  mistaken  on  the  subject.     The  territorial 
prefix  de,  for  instance,  generally  supposed  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  French 
derivation,  is  very  fiur  firom  being  so.     The  prefix  was  adopted  by  the 
Saxons  themselves,  in  imitation  of  their  Norman  conquerors  ;  and  some- 
times its  conjunction  with  the  names  of  places  merely  indicates  the 
French  method  of  writing  a  name  belonging  to  English  people.     There 
is  much  further  misapprehension  abroad  with  regard  to  surnames  which 
do  undoubtedly  belong  to  the  French  language ;  their  owners  being  ready 
to  attribute  to  them  an  ancient  introduction  into  this  country  to  which 
they  certainly  cannot,  in  many  cases,  lay  claim.     There  have  been  many 
importations  of  French  names  since  the  Norman  conquest ;  and  probably 
a  large  number  of  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  their  ancestors  fought 
beside  "William  of  Normandy  at  Hastings,  are  but  the  descendants  of  the 
artisans  who  flocked  over  to  our  shores  at  the  time  of  the  Kevocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  I     In  examining  the  registers  of  the  refugee  churches 
which  were  founded  in  Spitalfields  and  other  places  shortly  after  that 


•  Tbench'8  English,  Past  and  Present,  p.  208. 
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eveni,  we  find  ai  anj  rate  a  considerable  array  of  £unilj  names  which  are 
identical  with  those  whose  owners  love  to  associate  them  with  the  days  of 
chivalry  and  feudalism.  How  many,  then,  of  onr  Aubreys,  Beauchamps, 
Yezeys,  and  others,  ''came  over  "  in  an  orthodox  manner  with  the  Con- 
queror ?  How  many  found  their  way  here  amongst  the  50,000  who  fled 
from  persecution  in  1685  ? 

But  the  endeavour  to  establish  an  ancient  and  distinguished  descent 
is,  we  need  scarcely  say,  very  commonly  made,  even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  serious  denominational  difficulties.  The  registration  indexes  reveal, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  of  our  most  ordinary  names,  a  variety  of 
manceuvres  in  spelling,  by  which  some  of  the  owners  of  such  titles 
attempt  to  escape  from  the  common  herd  and  to  assert  their  own  better 
origin.  There  seems  to  be  a  special  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
appellations  derived  from  trades.  The  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Smiths  has 
lost  various  secessionist  Smyths,  Smythes,  and  SmAJihst  who  boast  of  being 
unconnected  with  the  parent  stock.  The  Taylors  have  similarly  sent  forth 
Tayleurs,  Tayleures,  Tayloes,  and  others— each  family  belonging,  by  its 
own  declaration  at  least,  to  a  distinct  and  superior  breed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  these  disguises  are  invariably  seen  through.  The  only  solid 
comfort  which  can  be  offered  to  persons  who  thus  suffer  under  titles 
derived  from  humble  handicrafts,  consists  in  the  assurance  given  by 
Mr.  Dickens  concerning  a  £Eunily  of  whom  he  has  written,  and  which 
would  equally  apply  to  these  martyrs,  viz.  that  being  undoubtedly 
descended  in  a  direct  line  from  Adam  and  Eve,  their  progenitors  were 
therefore  closely  connected  with  the  agricultural  interest  at  the  earliest 
period  of  human  history. 

KoTB.— The  foregoing  Article  was  completed  some  six  months  past ;  all  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  ItegiBtration  Indexes  most  be  held  to  apply  to  their  position  at  that 
period.— Ed.  C  M, 
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Of  the  dozen  or  so  of  intelligent  gentlemen  who  accompanied  the  course  of 
the  last  Scbleswig-Holstein  war  firom  Altona  to  Alsen,  the  mtyoritj  seem  to 
have  been  stmck  mth  genuine  astonishment  by  the  discovery  that  between 
Elbe  and  Schlei  there  dwells  a  sturdy  race  of  god-fearing,  beef-eating  men 
and  women,  bearing  an  unmistakable  family  likeness  to  the  nation  which 
is  so  obviously  the  foyourite  of  heaven.  A  suspicion  of  this  fact  had 
indeed  already  crossed  the  minds  of  most  writers  and  readers  of  English 
history ;  and  had  the  ingenious  correspondents  aforesaid  been  led  by 
the  clash  of  arms  to  the  western  instead  of  the  central  and  eastern 
.  districts  of  that  peninsula,  had  it  been  worth  their  while  to  report  on 
the  desperate  attempt  of  the  gallant  Danish  Captain  Hammer  to  main- 
tain his  sovereign's  rule  over  the  outlying  islands  of  the  Schleswig 
archipelago,  they  would  have  been  stiil  more  amazed  at  the  resemblance 
between  its  inhabitants  and  theur  countr^^nen  at  homo,  in  manners  and 
customs,  in  language  and  fashion  of  speech,  in  food,  and  dress,  and 
personal  appearance.  We  should  then  have  learnt,  if  not  for  the  first 
time  in  our  lives,  at  all  events  for  the  first  time  from  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper,  that  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  existence  of  a  large 
and  important  Frisian  element  in  our  English  nationality ;  that  firom  the 
marshes  whence,  at  the  present  day,  homed  cattle  weekly  invade  the 
English  markets,  bands  of  seafiftrers  erst  crossed  the  treacherous  seas  to 
land  far  to  the  north  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whose  appellation  still  recalls 
their  name ;  or  &r  to  the  south  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  their  traces 
are  still  discoverable  in  the  local  nomenclature  familiar  to  all  Englishman 
from  the  perusal  of  the  Court  Circular.  We  should  have  been  told  that 
on  the  rim  of  the  North-Schleswig  coast  and  on  the  Uthlande  or  Out-lands, 
as  the  islands  fronting  it  are  called  in  the  North-Frisian  dialects,  the 
tA,  on  which  Englishmen  justly  pride  themselves  as  their  peculiar  insular 
property,  is  still  pronounced  in  its  native  purity;  that,  indeed,  the  natives  of 
these  districts  speak  a  language  far  nearer  to  that  of  the  natives  of  Hamp- 
shire than  to  that  of  Brandenburgers  or  Silesians,  and  hx  more  intelligible 
to  the  former.  All  these  and  many  cognate  facts  would  have  been  not  the 
less  true  because  they  might  not  have  happened  to  be  precisely  new.  It 
is  to  a  different  phase  in  the  history  of  the  North-Frisian  coast-line  and 
mrdiipelago  that  these  pages  are  intended  to  direct  attention.  This 
phase  has  no  concern  either  with  the  original  settlement  of  England, 
or  with  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  While  the  former  may  be 
cheerfully  left  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Latham  and  other  combatants, 
the  latter  has  in  these  districts  scarcely  amounted  at  any  time  to  what 
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may  properly  be  termed  a  qnestion.  Steadily  and  stubbornly  the  Frisian 
inhabitants  of  the  North- Schleswig  coast  and  islands  have  resisted  any 
and  every  attempt  at  Danisation.  When  the  Danish  GoTemment 
attenipted  to  introduce  the  Danish  language  into  the  churches  and  schools 
of  Sylt,  the  most  important  and  (except  the  small  island  of  Bom)  the 
northernmost  of  the  North-Frisian  group,  their  pastors  could  find  no 
hearers  to  listen  to  their  sermons,  and  their  schoolmasters  no  children  to 
attend  their  lessons.  When  at  the  little  Danish  colony  of  List,  at  the 
north  point  of  the  island,  they  had  fitted  up  a  very  neat  building,  with 
church  and  school,  for  Danish  services  and  instruction,  the  Prussian  and 
Austrian  troops  arrived  to  slit  its  thin-spun  life,  and  the  eleven  children  of 
the  colony  are  again  taught  in  German  by  a  schoolmaster  from  Bom, 
whom  we  found  solacing  his  abundant  leisure  with  a  treatise  on  the  theory 
of  psedagogics.  The  unnatural  arrangement  by  which  this  portion  of  the 
island  of  Sylt,  part  of  the  island  of  Fohr,  and  the  whole  of  the  little 
neighbouring  island  of  Amrum  were  politically  separated  from  the 
Duchy  of  Schleswig,  and  included  as  enclaves  in  the  more  distant 
Jutland,  was  therefore  very  appropriately  as  well  as  necessarily  termi- 
nated by  their  incorporation  with  Schleswig  at  the  peace  of  Vienna,  three 
years  ago. 

The  conflict  on  which  we  are  about  to  touch,  and  which  we  are  now  as 
it  were  witnessing  with  our  own  eyes  during  a  tranquil  seaside  sojourn  at 
Westerland  or  Sylt,  is  a  conflict  not  between  governments,  not  between 
nationality  and  nationality,  but  one  between  enemies  whose  wars  are  more 
obstinate  than  wars  between  governments,  and  more  certain  to  end  in  the 
absolute  victory  of  the  stronger  than  wars  between  nationalities.  The 
eombatants  are  the  sea  and  the  land,  and  the  victory  is  with  Ennoeigieus. 
Aided  by  his  ancient  ally  iBolus,  he  tears  strip  after  strip,  and  band  after 
band,  from  the  helpless  island  shores,  first  burying  houses  and  churched 
beneath  the  sands  which  his  ally  drives  before  him  up  the  coast,  and  then 
covering  sands  and  ruins  alike  under  the  irremovable  shroud  of  his  eternal 
vraters.  But  if  he  is  a  powerful  foe^  he  is  also  a  generous  friend,  proceeding 
on  a  principle  of  vague  elementary  equity,  which  mortals  call  robbing 
Peter  to  pay  Paul.  What  he  tears  from  the  east  he  often  adds  to  the 
west;  what  he  takes  from  the  islands  he  frequently  ^ves  to  the 
mainland. 

A  glance  ai  the  map  will  illustrate  the  process,  though  it  cannot 
precisely  verify  it.  The  elaborate  maps  by  whidi  a  land-surveyor  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  one  Johannes  Meyer,  accompanied  the  well-known 
Schleswig-Holstein  dironicle  of  his  patron,  Caspar  Danckwerth,  burgo- 
master of  Husum,  as  compared  with  a  map  of  the  same  districts  at  the 
present  day^  present  a  sufficiently  startling  discrepancy.*    This  discrepancy 

♦  Among  raodern  maps  may  be  consulted  tEat  of  Schleswig-Holatcin,  by  the 
Prnssian  Captain  Geerz  (official),  or  that  appended  to  C.  P.  Hansen  :  Das  Schleswig 
tche  Wattenmeer  Mttd  die  JHettBehen  Inaeln  (Glogan,  18W). 
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is  considerable  in  those  of  Abjer's  maps^  whioh  are  of  oonrse  deserring  of 
implicit  credit  as  delineating  the  shores  of  mainland  and  islands  at  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  the  chronicle  (1652) ;  it  is  enormous  in  the  case 
of  those  which,  with  less  certainty,  represent  the  outline  of  coast  and 
archipelago  at  a  date  of  four  centuries  previouslj.  The  authorities  on 
whioh  these  earlier  maps  are  based,  are,  in  the  first  place,  tlitdition,  which 
may  be  and  is  in  many  cases  doubtful  {e,  g.  in  that  of  the  supposed 
Friesenhafen,  whence  the  inraders  of  England  are  stated  to  have  taken 
their  departure,  and  in  that  of  the  supposed  extensite  peninsula  of 
Siiderstrand,  stretching  about  twenty  degrees  westwards  from  Tdnning^ 
and  eren  belicYed  bj  some  to  haye  been  originallj  connected  with 
Heligoland) ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  registers  of  extinct  churches  and 
parishes,  in  which  there  is  ererj  reason  to  confide.  But  even  were  there 
no  maps  in  existence  embodying  the  traditions  or  coigectures  of  ancient 
times,  the  personal  experience  of  living  inhabitants,  as  well  as  tiie  obserra- 
tions  which  the  traveller  can  hardly  avoid  making  for  himself,  would  enable 
him  to  realise  the  main  features,  and  to  predict  the  ultimate  result  of  this 
long^continued  conflict. 

Husum,  which  is  easily  reached  from  Altona  or  Kiel,  and  where  the 
historical  traveller  may  regret  to  observe  the  neglect  into  which  successive 
governments  have  allowed  the  old  palace,  formerly  the  dower-house  of  the 
widowed  Duchesses  of  Bchleswig,  to  M,  is  the  starting-point  for  a  voyage 
among  the  North-Frisian  Ouiluids.  Afler  traversing  a  broad  expanse  of 
morass  and  mud,  already  converted  in  part  into  excellent  pasture-land  on 
which  the  cattle  are  in  training  for  Newgate  Market,  we  take  boat  to  reach 
the  other  extremity  of  the  archipelago,  the  island  of  Sylt.  We  are  assured 
that  the  dear-eyed  little  captain  on  tiie  gangway  of  tiie  steamer  Nordfrusland 
is  the  most  experienced  pilot  of  these  treacherous  waters ;  nor,  indeed, 
would  it  be  quite  sale  for  a  man  to  trust  himself  on  them  in  his  own 
pleasure-yacht.  For  the  six  hours'  voyage  between  the  Husum  and  the 
landing-i^ace  Nosse  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sylt,  can  only  be  performed 
at  high  water,  and  even  then  must  be  confined  to  a  narrow  channel  threading 
itself  in  a  maze  oi  twists  and  turns  through  rifts  and  sandbanks,  and  past 
islands  and  eyots  in  part  of  the  minutest  dimensions.  These  islands  are 
the  remains  of  an  extensive  peninsula  which  formerly  stretched  out  fkr  to 
the  west  into  the  German  Ocean.  More  than  a  hundred  churches  and 
villages,  according  to  the  most  moderate  computation,  lie  buried  beneath 
the  sands  which  our  boat  so  deftly  avoids ;  and  tiie  islands  which  we  pass 
are  mere  remnants  of  their  former  selves.  We  are  in  the  so-called 
Wattenmeer,  an  untranslatable  term,  the  Watten  being  the  tracts  of  mud 
and  sand  visible  ai  low  water.  For  nine  months  of  the  year  they  produce 
an  abundance  of  oysters ;  in  autumn  they  are  visited  by  swarms  of 
widgeon  and  other  wild-fowl  from  the  Vogetkojen  (preserves)  of  Fohr  and 
Sylt,  as  well  as  by  seals,  which  may  be  frequently  seen  disporting  them- 
selves in  these  waters,  where  the  mariners  either  shoot  or  harpoon  them, 
<^  fustigate  them  to  a  more  ignominious  death.    The  first  island  which 
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we  pass  is  Nordstrand,  formerlj  connected  with  its  present  nei^bonr 
Pellworm,  bat  torn  from  the  ktter  in  the  memorable  flood  of  lGd4,  the 
most  terrible  year  in  the  entire  history  of  the  North-Frisian  Ontlands. 
This  flood,  brought  on,  as  the  Nordstrand  preacher  Matthias  Boethins 
declared,  by  the  wantonness  and  ayarice  of  his  flock,  reduced  the  island 
to  one-third  of  its  former  size,  boried  in  the  waves  or  laid  level  with  the 
ground  1,800  houses  and  19  churches,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  6,000 
human  beings  and  50,000  cattle  and  sheep.  The  remnant  of  the 
inhabitants  were  unable  to  exist  amidst  the  ruins  of  their  former  prosperity, 
and  to  a  man  deserted  the  island.  It  was  given  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Bchleswig  to  an  enterprising  body  of  men  £uniliar  with  the  conflicts 
between  land  and  water  (Dutchmen  of  course),  who  imported  a  colony  of 
Brabanters  and  set  them  to  work  to  dyke  in,  with  considerable  success, 
portions  of  the  ancient  island.  The  descendants  of  these  immigrants. 
Catholics  by  religion,  still  live  on  this  island;  and  the  here  unique 
institution  of  an  oratory,  served  by  three  priests,  survives  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  enterprising  strangers,  who  have  here  carried 
out  in  miniature  a  work  similar  to  that  which  their  countrymen  have 
for  centuries  continued,  on  the  grandest  of  scales,  in  their  native 
Waterstaat. 

Before  we  have  lost  eigjai  of  Nordstrand  and  its  divorced  neighbour 
Pellworm,  we  already  come  in  view  of  the  first  of  a  series  of  the  most  speak- 
ing monuments  of  the  desperate  struggle  between  the  sea  and  the  outposts 
of  the  land.  These  are  the  so-called  HaUigm,  a  word  of  obscure  derivation, 
and  said  by  some  to  be  the  root  of  the  name  of  our  own  insular  colony  of 
Heligoland.  They  can  scarcely  be  called  islands,  for  they  are  mere  shreds 
or  patches  of  land  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  meadows  with  the  greenest  of 
grass  washed  by  every  tide  of  the  sea,  inhabited  by  mere  handfuls  of  men, 
who  dwell  in  houses  raised  on  hillocks  of  turf  and  occasionally  supported, 
like  the  lake-dwellings  of  the  Scythians  in  Herodotus,  by  piles  of  wood 
driven  into  the  soppy  soil.  Many  are  the  stories  which  have  been  pre- 
served or  invented  of  the  pathetic  experiences  of  these  children  of  the 
sea — ^how  the  men  after,  like  a  large  proportion  of  these  island-Frisians, 
leading  a  life  of  adventures  on  Hanseatic  or  Dutch  vessels,  return  to  die 
on  their  native  morsel  of  land,  where  their  wives  or  sweethearts  have  been 
keeping  a  long  and  solitary  watch  for  their  return.  Mr.  G.  P.  Hansen, 
the  excellent  <  chronicler  of  Sylt '  (where,  like  his  father  and  grandfather 
before  him,  he  has  long  lived  as  a  schoolmaster),  whose  books  contain 
everything  worth  knowing  about  his  cherished  Archipelago,  even  quotes 
a  touching  poem  "^  (poems,  he  says,  are  rare  in  these  parts :  Frida  non 
cantat)  connected  with  such  a  tradition.      It  is   a  song  of  a  sister's 

*  The  reader  iaaj  like  to  see  the  first  stanza  as  a  specimen  : — 
Ferjeth  m«  et,  min  Her  tens  Hwe  Brouther, 
Wcmn  d6  der  silUst  am  a  Wral; 
Wimn  dd  der  stonH  an  tjongut  bti  din  Bouthtr, 
Ferjeth  me  eu  ["  Forget 
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longing  for  her  brother  far  awaj  in  command  of  a  Dutch  East- 
Indiamany-^sach  a  one  as  to  this  day  lies  inextricably  stranded  at 
the  so-called  Elbow  in  the  northernmost  comer  of  Sylt, — and  is  written 
in  a  Frisian  dialect  of  the  neighbouring  mainland.  Meanwhile  those 
who  stay  at  home^  and  make  a  miserable  Uying  by  the  sale  of  their 
cattle,  are  exposed  to  calamities  of  which  an  instance  had  occurred 
on  one  of  the  Halligen  only  a  week  before  we  passed  by  it.  The  storm 
of  the  27th  of  July  last  had  swept  away  the  entire  crop  of  hay  which 
lay  drying  on  the  meadow,  and  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  had 
been  either  too  few  or  too  stupid  to  remove  to  their  solitary  hiUock.  Ixn 
the  Husum  newspaper  we  read  a  piteous  appeal  from  the  minister  of  this 
Hallig  on  behalf  of  its  inhabitants,  who  in  losing  their  hay  had  lost  their 
only  harvest  of  the  year,  and  would  be  forced  by  want  to  sell  their  cattle, 
their  sole  pioperty  and  means  of  sustenance.  These  Hallig  pastors,  it 
may  be  mentioned  by  the  way,  are  young  ministers  who  have  to  serve 
their  apprenticeship  in  the  church  in  these  poor  and  desolate  localities, 
Jbefinre  they  are  promoted  to  more  tolerable  and  remunerative  livings  on 
the  mainland.  We  mention  this  practice  in  order  to  show  that  there 
are  differences  as  well  as  resemblances  between  the  Frisians  and  their 
English  kinsmen.  At  the  same  time,  a  preposterous  notion  seems  to 
be  gradually  growing  up  even  in  these  out-of-the-way  regions  that  the 
clergy  are  underpaid;  for  we  found  the  little  church  at  Westerlai^d 
on  Syh  pastorless  on  account  of  the  low  salary  (452.  per  annum)  which 
has  been  hitherto  deemed  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  its  spiritual  officer. 

Past  these  comfortless  oases,  often  inhabited  by  not  more  than  a  dozen 
of  individuals  in  a  couple  of  tenements,  past  the  flourishing  island  of  Fohr, 
where  the  visitors  to  the  pretty  little  sea-side  place  of  Wyok  are  crowded 
round  the  bathing-machines  under  the  inspiriting  music  of  the  inevitable 
band,  we  steam  into  more  open  waters  and  reach  at  last  the  Bies-gap 
(Le.  traveller's  hole :  an  appellation  which  we  venture  to  recommend  to 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company  for  their  landing-place  at  St. 
Catherine's  Wharf)  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sylt,  whence  a  moonlight  drive 
of  two  hours  over  sand  and  marsh  brings  us  to  Westerland  on  the  western 
shore.  Nothing  but  sea  any  longer  separates  us  from  the  Yorkshire  coast ; 
but  that  sea  has  many  secrets  to  tell ;  and  if  our  readers  will  bear  with  us 
a  little  longer,  we  will  endeavour  in  a  few  notes  from  the  annals  of  this 
typical  island  to  picture  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  the  North- 
Frisian  archipelago. 

Sylt  may  be  roughly  described  as  a  long  line  of  sand  extending  in  the 
direction  of  due  north  to  south,  with  a  central  hump  or  projection  to  the 
east  of  marsh  and  heather-land.    The  configuration  of  the  island  itself 


**  Forget  me  oot,  dear  brother  of  my  heart. 
When  that  thon  sailest  round  the  world ; 
When  that  thon  stand'st  and  singest  by  thy  helm, 
Fovget  me  not." 

21—5 
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pnggestB  an  approziinate  idea  of  the  ravages  which  its  teniiory  has  under- 
gone during  the  last  six  centuries.  Its  dangerous  side  is  of  coarse  the 
western,  where  nothing  hut  a  chain  of  sand-hilhi  (Dunes)  protects  it  against 
the  inroads  of  the  German  Ocean.  On  the  east  a  wide  expanse  of  mud 
stretches  towards  the  Schleswig  coast,  only  partiaDj  coTcred  with  water  at 
the  ebh,  and  sufficiently  shallow  to  freeze  OT«r  in  winter,  when  the  post 
accordingly  travels  across  the  ice  to  the  little  port  ci  Hoyer.  But  on  the 
western  side  the  sea  steadily  and  irresistibly  gains  upon  the  Imd,  by  a 
process  of  fatal  regularity,  only  interrupted  now  and  then  by  an  incursion 
of  exceptional  violence,  when  the  monster  rages  with  uncontrollable  fury 
and  casts  up  from  his  maw  beams  and  stones,  and  the  very  foundations  of 
churches  and  homesteads  which  he  swallowed  centuries  ago.  As  a  rule, 
however,  according  to  the  process  already  indicated,  the  wind  acts  as 
advanced  guard*  The  Dunes,  as  the  inhabitants  picturesquely  expteM  it, 
are  wandering  Dunes ;  moving  gradually  from  west  to  east  and  doing  in 
years  what  the  sea  will  occasionally  accomplish  in  a  single  ni^t. 

Accordingly,  several  villages  on  Sylt  bear  the  names  of  other  village^ 
which  centuries  ago  lay  three  or  four  miles  ^further  west,  on  sites  now 
covered  by  the  sea.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  village  of  Wenningstedt 
and  with  that  of  List.  Of  Eydum  the  name  is  only  preserved  in  a  spot 
where  the  evicted  villagers  for  a  time  stowed  the  relics  of  their  goods  and 
chattels. 

In  the  little  church  of  Westerland  is  an  altar-screen,  unmistakably 
dating  from  Catholic  times,  which  originiUly  decorated  the  church  of  the  now 
vanished  Eydum,  and  had,  according  to  tradition,  been  brought  thither 
from  the  previously  destroyed  old  List.  But  the  history  of  Bantum,  the 
present  village  of  which  name  lies  about  half-way  down  the  southern 
peninsula  of  the  island,  most  clearly  exemplifies  the  process. 

The  original  old  Bantum  lay  about  four  miles  out  from  the  present 
shore.  On  All  Saints'  eve,  14B6,  came  a  terrific  storm  which  buried  this 
Bantum,  as  well  as  Eydum,  beneath  the  waters.  Some  of  the  remaining 
inhabitants  hereupon  built  a  second  Bantum  nearer  the  present  western 
coast-line  of  the  same  peninsula.  Then  the  wind  began  its  gradual  work, 
driving  in  the  sand  till  it  buried  house  after  house  beneath  its  drifts,  and 
till  at  last  (about  a  century  ago)  the  church  had  to  be  moved  farther 
inland.  But  even  this  church — ^the  third — ^which  is  still  remembered  by  a 
few  old  people,  had  to  be  broken  off  in  its  turn ;  the  village  had  to  be 
shifted  once  more  to  the  east  of  the  Dunes ;  in  1828  only  thirteen  houses 
remained ;  at  the  present  day  only  six  are  standing,  and  these  also  a  speedy 
end  awaits.  An  old  womah  with  a  baby  in  her  arms,  with  whom  we  spoke, 
in  one  of  these  houses,  could  recall  the  time  when  Bantum  church  was  still 
standing ;  if  the  child  lives  to  its  grandmother's  age,  it  will  infallibly  sur- 
vive the  last  homestead  of  the  doomed  village.  When  the  wind  has  done 
his  work,  the  sea  follows,  driving  the  Dunes  to  the  east ;  nor  can  many 
years  elapse  before  the  work  of  destruction  is  accomplished  and  the 
whole  of  the  southern  and  northern  peninsulas  covered  with  water. 
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,The  island  is  of  course  too  poor  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  the 
government  to  protect  the  western  coast  hy  breakwaters  and  piers.  Few 
and  far  between  are  the  sails  visible  on  the  horizon,  while  nnmerous 
fragments  of  ships,  and  sea-chests  with  the  n«nes  of  English  owners  and 
ports,  attest  the  fate  of  those  whom  ignorance  or  stress  of  weather  has 
driven  npon  the  sandrifis.  The  inhabitants,  who  offer  a  temporaiy  resist- 
ance to  the  se^  bj  eonstmcting  a  network  of  grass  and  reeds  to  catch  the 
sand,  laugh  at  the  notion  entertained  by  recent  semi-official  visitors,  that 
any  permanent  opposition  can  by  snch  means  be  maintained  against  the 
incursions  of  an  enemy  whom  they  know  only  too  well.  When  the  sea  takes 
only  three  nights  to  break  np  a  ship  of  large  bnrden  stranded  on  the 
eastern  shore,  the  idea  of  keeping  it  ont  by  a  flimsy  texture  of  straw,  appears 
childish  to  the  Sylters.  They  wisely  point  out  that  the  €k)vemment  would 
do  better  to  follow  nature  than  to  resist  her,  by  draining  and  enclosing  the 
land  on  the  eastern  peninsula  and  its  vicinity,  which  is  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  safe. 

Such  are  the  main  conditions  of  this  continuous  conflict  between  the 
elements — a  conflict  not  indeed  comparable  in  interest  to  that  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  where  an  enterprising  nation  has  conquered  nature,  but 
interesting  and  ftlmo^t  pathetic  from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  helpless- 
neffiS  of  the  islanders  against  their  hereditary  foe.  These  islanders — 
Paulsens,  and  Hunsens,  and  Lorenzens,  and  Claassens,  and  all  the  others 
that  end  in  sen — are  themselves  well  deserving  of  study ;  but  they  are 
canny  fblk  like  their  cousins  in  the  Lowlands,  and  by  no  means  anxious  to 
be  drawn  out.  The  Sylters,  like  the  rest  of  thehr  FWsian  brethren,  are  an 
ord^ly  and  peaceful  race,  which  has  long  patiently  paid  its  taxes  to  its 
Danish  rulers,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  pay  them  to  its  Prussian 
deliverers,  albeit  these  latter  have  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the  islanders 
with  the  Prussian  income-tax  (Classen'Steuer), — an  imposition  hitherto 
unknown  in  these  parts.  Denmark  and  Prussia  have  hitherto  both  found 
willing  subjects  in  all  the  Frisians,  because  they  have  wisely  respected  the 
Land-recht  of  the  country,  and  have  infringed  none  of  the  ancient  rights 
and  customs  endeared  to  the  people  by  a  long  and  unbroken  continuance. 
A  lesson  might  possibly  be  learnt  in  this  respect  by  our  own  Government 
as  to  the  treatment  of  our  own  Frisian  islanders  on  Heligoland,  where  the 
paternal  interference  of  the  Colonial  Office  has  managed  to  raise  a  pretty 
little  storm  in  a  teacup  by  the  imposition  of  a  constitution  of  British 
manufacture.*  In  the  island  of  Sylt  the  Prussian  Government  is  repre- 
sented by  a  Land'Vogtf  who  superintends  the  collection  of  the  taxes  and  all 
other  matters  of  provincial  administration.  But  the  exercise  of  judicial 
functions,  and  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  country 
belong    to   the    Common    Council,   or   Bylter  Bath,    which   assembles 

*  An  account  has  lately  appeared  in  the  (German)  newspapers  o£  an  odd  visit 
paid  bj  the  Dnke  of  Backingharo,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to  the 
recalcitrant  island  in  the  month  of  Jnne  last,  and  of  a  lecture  read  by  his  Grace 
to  a  committee  of  the  inhabitants  on. board  a  Danish  8hip-of>war. 
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anntudlj  or  oftener,  and  is .  composed  of  twolve  of  the  chief  pro- 
prietors in  the  island,  assisted  hy  six  other  members  chosen  by  the 
peasantry,  or  Banerschaft.  The  cooncil  thus  forms  a  free  popular 
tribunal,  with  jurisdiction  iu  both  ciyil  and  criminal  cases^  and  has  eyen 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  for  grave  offences. 

At  Eeitum,  the  capital  of  the  island  where  this  Common  Council  meets, 
the  relic  of  the  representative  body  which  of  old  assembled  on  the  Thing- 
hills,  still  visible  near  tiie  neighbouring  Thinnum,  the  worthy  cattle-fiarmers 
and  retired  sea-captains  are  said  to  entertain  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
new-fangled  notions  likely  to  be  introduced  by  the  Badegatte  at  Wester- 
land.  It  is  indeed  not  unlikely  that  this  watering-place,  the  only  one  in 
Germany  which  lies  open  to  the  (German  Ocean,  and  which  is  already 
stated  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Berlin  speculator,  may  have 
what  hotel-keepers  and  proprietors  of  bathing-machines  call  a  future  before 
it.  At  present  its  comforts  are  neither  numerous  nor  sybaritic.  Yet  we 
trust  that  the  inroads  of  civilization  may  not  justify  the  apprehensions  of 
contingent  demoralisation  which  disquiet  the  minds  of  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. May  their  trim  cottages,  all  built  after  a  single  model,  with  their 
tile-covered  walls  and  windows  full  of  flower-pots,  remain  sacred  from 
intrusion,  though  their  doors  be  left  as  heretofore  unlocked  by  day  and 
night  1  May  the  Frisian  dialect  of  their  white-pated  sons  be  preserved 
pure  from  the  alloy  of  Berlin  or  Hambuig  lingo,  and  the  long  flaps 
descending  from  their  daughters*  head-gear  veil  their  rubicund  counten- 
ances from  the  gaze  of  the  profEuie  I  May  the  sea,  which  brings  Uiem  both 
health  and  wealth,  be  slow  to  encroach  still  farther  upon  their  flourishing 
homesteads,  and  may  tiieir  graves  be  undisturbed  on  the  heights  of  Eeitum, 
not  beaten  by  the  impetuous  and  ruthless  sea ! 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

nPHE  Denzils  were  the  chief  people  at 
^  Dinglefield  Green.  Their  house  was 
^  hy  much  the  most  considerable-looking 
house,  and  the  grounds  were  beautifcd. 
I  say  the  most  considerable-looking, 
for  my  own  impression  is  that  Dingle- 
wood,  which  was  afterwards  bought  by 
the  stockbroker  whose  coming  con- 
Tulsed  the  whole  Qreen,  was  iu  reality 
larger  than  the  Lodge ;  but  the  Lodge, 
when  Sir  Thomas  Densdl  was  in  it,  was 
all  the  same  the  centre  of  everything. 
It  was  like  Windsor  Castle  to  us 
neighbours,  or  perhaps  in  reality  it 
was  more  what  her  Migesty's  actual 
^  royal  habitation  is  to  the  dwellers 
^  within  her  castle  gates.  We  were  the 
poor  knights,  the  canons,  the  musical  and  ecclesiastical  people  who 
cluster  about  that  mingled  stronghold  of  the  State  and  Church — ^but  to 
the  Lodge  was  it  giren  to  bestow  distinction  upon  us;  Those  of  us  who 
visited  Lady  Denzil  entered  into  all  the  pri^eges  of  rank ;  those  who 
did  not  receive  that  honour  fell  into  the  cold  shade — and  a  very  uncom- 
fortable shade  it  must  jbave  been.  I  speak,  you  will  say,  at  my  ease ;  for 
my  people  had  known  the  Denzils  ages  before,  and  Sir  Thomas  most 
kindly  sent  his  wife  to  call,  almost  before  I  had  settled  down  into  my 
cottage ;  but  I  remember  how  very  sore  Mrs.  Wood  felt  about  it,  thou^  it 
surprised  me  at  the  time.  "  I  have  been  here  five  years,  and  have  met 
them  everywhere ;  but  she  has  never  found  the  way  to  my  door.  Not  that 
I  care  in  the  least,*'  she  said,  with  a  flush  on  her  cheek.  She  was  a 
clergyman's  widow,  and  very  sensitive  about  her  **  position,"  poor  thing — 
and  almost  found  fault  with  me,  as  if  I  was  to  blame  for  having  known 
the  Denzils  in  my  youth. 

Lady  Denzil,  who  had  so  much  weight  among  us,  was  a  very  small  per- 
sonage. She  would  have  been  tiny  and  insignificant  had  she  not  been  so 
stately  and  imposing.  I  don't  know  how  she  did  it.  She  was  not  far 
from  sixty  at  the  time  I  speak  of.    Whatever  the  fashion  was,  she  always 
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wore  long  flowing  dresses  which  swept  the  ground  for  a  yard  behind  her, 
and  cloaks  ample  and  graceful :  always  large,  always  full,  and  always  made 
of  black  silk.  Even  in  winter,  thbugh  her  carriage  would  be  piled 
with  heaps  of  furs,  she  wore  upon  her  little  majestic  person  nothing  bat 
silk.  Such  silk  I — ^you  should  have  touched  it  to  know  what  it  was.  The 
very  sound  of  it,  as  it  rustled  softly  after  her  over  the  summer  lawn  or  the 
winter  carpet,  was  totally  different  from  the  frdlement  of  ordinary  robes. 
Some  people  said  she  had  it  made  for  herself  express  at  Lyons.  I  don*t 
know  how  that  might  be,  but  I  know  I  never  saw  anything  like  it.  I 
believe  she  had  every  variety  in  her  wardrobe  that  heart  of  woman  could 
desire :  Indian  shawls  worth  a  fortune  I  know  were  among  her  possessions ; 
but  she  never  wore  anything  but  that  matchless  «Bilk — long  dresses  of  it, 
and  long,  large  ample  cloaks  to  correspond.  Her  hair  was  quite  white, 
like  silver.  She  had  the  brightest  dark  eyes  shining  out  from  under  brows 
which  were  curved  and  Hned  as  finely  as  when  she  was  eighteen.  Her 
colour  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  I  think  there  never  was  a  more  lovely 
old  lady.  Eighteen,  indeed!  It  has  its  -charms,  that  pleasant  age. 
It  is  sweet  to  the  eye,  especially  of  man.  Perhaps  a  woman,  who  has 
oftenest  to  lecture  the  creature,  instead  of  fa^iing  down  to  worship,  may 
not  see  so  well  the  witchery  which  lies  in  the  period ;  but  find  me  any  face 
of  eighteen  that  could  match  Lady  Denzil's.  It  had  wrinkles,  yes  ;  but 
these  were  crossed  by  lines  of  thought^  and  lighted  up  by  that  bg&  breath 
of  experience  and  forbearance  which  comes  only  with  the  years.  Lady 
Denzil's  eyes  saw  things  that  other  eyes  could  not  see.  She  knew  by 
instinct  when  things  were  amiss.  You  could  tell  it  by  the  charitable 
absence  of  all  questioning,  by  a  calm  taking  for  granted  tiie  most  unlikely 
explanations.  Some  people  supposed  they  deceived  her,  but  they  never 
deceived  her.  And  some  people  spoke  of  her  extraordinary  insight,  and 
eyes  that  could  see  through  a  millstone.  I  believe  her  eyes  were  dear ; 
but  it  was  experience,  only  experience — long  knowledge  of  the  worid, 
acquaintance  with  herself  and  human  nature,  and  all  the  chances  that 
be&U  us  on  our  way  through  this  life.  That  it  was,  and  not  any  mere 
intuition  or  sharpness,  that  put  insight  into  Lady  Denzil's  eyes. 

The  curious  thing,  however,  was  that  she  had  never  had  any  troubles 
of  her  own.  She  had  lived  with  Sir  Thomas  in  the  Lodge  since  a  period 
dating  for  beyond  my  knowledge.  It  was  a  thing  which  was  never 
mentioned  among  us,  chiefly,  I  have  no  doubt,  because  of  her  beautifol 
manners  and  stately  look,  though  it  came  to  be  spoken  of  afterwards,  as 
such  things  will ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  nobody  knew  very  clearly  who 
Lady  Denzil  was.  Sir  Thomas's  first  wife  was  from  Lancashire,  of 
one  of  the  best  old  funilies  in  the  county,  and  it  was  not  an  unusual 
thing  for  new  comers  to  get  confused  about  this,  and  identify  the 
present  Lady  Denzil  with  her  predecessor;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  one  really  knew  the  rights  of  it  or  could  tell  who  she  was.  I  have 
heard  the  mistake  made,  and  I  remember  distinctly  the  gracious  and  un- 
satisfactory way  with  which  she  put  it  aside.     "  The  first  Lady  Denzil  was 
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a  Lancftfthire  woman,*'  she  said;  '<  she  was  one  of  the  Tunstalls  of 
Abbotts-Timstall,  and  a  very  beantifiil  and  charming  person."  This 
was  all ;  she  did  not  add,  as  anybody  else  would  have  done,  Loamshire  or 
Blankshire  is  my  county.  It  was  very  tmsatisfiEiotoiy :  but  it  was  fine 
all  the  same — and  closed  everybody's  month.  There  were  always  some 
connexions  on  the  Denzil  side  staying*  at  the  Lodge  in  the  end  of  the 
year.  Nothing  could  be  kinder  than  she  was  to  all  8ir  Thomas's  young 
connexions.  But  nobody  belonging  to  Lady  Penzil  was  ever  seen  among 
us.  I  don't  think  it  was  remarked  at  the  time,  but  it  came  to  be  noted 
afterwards,  and  it  certainly  was  very  strange. 

I  never  saw  more  perfect  devotion  than  that  which  old  Sir  Thotnas 
showed  to  his  wife.  He  was  about  ten  years  older  than  she — a  hale 
handsome  old  man,  nearly  seventy.  Had  he  been  twenty-five  and  she 
eighteen  he  could  not  have  been  more  tender,  more  careful  of  her.  Often 
have  I  looked  at  her  and  wondered,  with  the  peaceful  life  she  led,  with 
the  love  and  reverence  and  tender  care  which  surrounded  her,  how  she 
had  ever  come  to  know  the  darker  side  of  life,  and  understand  other 
people's  feelings.  No  trouble  seemed  ever  to  have  come  to  her.  She 
put  down  her  dainty  little  foot  only  to  walk  over  soft  carpets  or  through 
bright  gardens ;  she  never  went  anywhere  where  those  long  silken  robes 
mi^  not  sweep,  safe  even  from  the  summer  dust,  which  all  the  rest  of  us 
have  to  brave  by  times.  Lady  Denzil  never  braved  it.  I  have  seen  her 
sometimes — ^very  seldom — with  her  dress  gathered  up  in  her  arms  in  great 
billows,  on  the  sheltered  sunny  lime-walk  which  was  at  one  side  of  the 
Lodge,  taking  a  little  gentle  exercise;  but  this  was  quite  an  unusual 
eircmnstance,  and  meant  that  the  roads  were  too  heavy  or  too  slippery  Hot 
her  horses.  On  these  rare  occasions  Sir  Thomas  would  be  at  her  sidCf 
like  a  courtly  old  gallant  as  he  was.  He  was  as  deferential  to  his  wife  as 
if  she  had  been  a  princess  and  he  dependent  on  her  favour,  and  at  the 
same  time  there  was  a  grace  of  old  love  in  his  reverence  which  was  like 
a  poem.  li  was  a  curious  little  Paradise  that  one  looked  into  over 
the  ha-ha  across  ihe  verdant  lawns  that  encircled  the  Lodge.  The  two 
were  old  and  childless,  and  sometimes  solitaiy ;  but  I  don't  think,  thou^ 
they  opened  their  house  liberally  to  kith,  kin,  and  connexions,  that  they 
ever  felt  less  lonely  than  when  they  were  alone.  Two,  where  the  two 
are  one,  is  enough.  To  be  sure  the  two  in  Eden  were  young.  Tet  it  does 
but  oonfbr  a  certain  tender  pathos  upon  that  companionship  when  they 
are  old.  I  thou^t  of  the  purest  romance  I  knew,  of  the  softest  crea- 
tions of  poetry,  when  I  used  to  see  old  Sir  Thomas  in  the  lime- walk  with 
his  old  wife. 

But  I  am  sorry  she  had  not  called  on  poor  Mrs.  Wood.  Itwould  have 
been  of  real  consequence  to  that  good  woman  if  Lady  Denzil  had  called. 
She  was  only  a  cler^^rman's  widow,  and  a  clergyman's  widow  may  be  anything, 
as  everybody  knows :  she  may  be  such  a  person  as  will  be  an  acquisition 
anywhere,  or  she  may  be  quite  the  reverse.  It  was  because  Mrs.  Wood 
belonged  to  this  indefinite  class  that  Lady  DenzU's  visit  would  have  been  of 
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Bnch  use.  Her  position  was  douJ>tfal,  poor  sonl.  She  vras  Teiy  respectable 
and  very  good  in  her  way,  and  her  daughters  were  nice  girls,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  themselves  indiyidoallj  to  raise  them  ont  of  mediocrity.  I  took 
the  Uberty  to  say  so  one  day  when  I  was  at  the  Lodge,  but  Lady  Denzfl 
did  not  see  it,  somehow ;  and  what  could  I  do  ?  And  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  poor  Mrs.  Wood  every  time  she  saw  the 
carriage  with  the  two  bays  stop  at  my  door. 

''I  saw  Lady  Denzil  here  to-day,*'  she  would  say.  <<Yoa  ought  to 
feel  yourself  honoured.  I  must  say  I  don't  see  why  people  should  give  in 
to  her  so.  Li  my  poor  husband's  time  the  Duchess  never  came  into  the 
parish  without  calling.  It  need  not  be  any  object  to  me  to  be  noticed  by 
a  bit  of  a  baronet's  wife." 

**  No,  indeed !  "  said  I,  being  a  coward  and  afraid  to  stand  to  my 
guns ;  *'  I  am  sure  it  is  not  worth  your  while.  And  she  is  old,  poor  lady 
— and  I  am  an  old  friend — and  indeed  I  don't  know  that  Lady  Denzil 
professes  to  visit,"  I  went  on  faltering,  with  a  sense  of  gettmg  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mud. 

«*  Oh,  pray  don't  say  so  to  spare  my  feelings,"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  vrith 
asperity.  '*  It  is  nothhig  to  me  whether  she  calls  or  not,  but  you  most 
know,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  that  Lady  Denzil  does  make  a  point  of  calling  on 
every  one  she  thinks  worth  her  while.  I  am  sure  she  is  quite  at  liberty  to 
do  as  she  pleases  so  far  as  I  am  concerned."  Here  she  stopped  and 
relieved  herself,  drawing  a  long  breath  and  fEuming  with  her  handkerchief 
her  cheeks  which  were  crimson.  '*  But  if  I  were  to  say  I  was  connected 
with  the  peerage,  or  to  talk  about  the  titled  people  I  do  know,"  she  added, 
with  a  look  of  spite,  '*  she  would  very  soon  find  out  where  I  lived :  oh, 
trust  her  for  that  I  " 

'*  I  think  you  must  have  taken  up  a  mistaken  idea,"  I  said,  meekly. 
I  had  not  courage  enough  to  stand  up  in  my  friend's  defence.  Not  that  I 
am  exactly  a  coward  by  nature,  but  I  knew  that  Mrs.  Wood  was  a 
dangerous  person  to  deal  with ;  and  I  was  sorry  in  the  present  instance, 
and  felt  that  the  grievance  was  a  real  one.  **  1  don't  think  Lady  Denzil 
cares  very  much  about  the  peerage.  She  is  an  old  woman  and  has  her 
fimoies,  I  suppose." 

'*  Oh,  you  are  a  favourite  !  "  said  Mrs.  Wood,  tossing  her  head,  as  if 
it  was  my  fault.  '*  You  have  the  entree,  and  we  are  spiteful  who  are  left 
out,  you  know,"  she  added  with  pretended  playfulness.  It  was  a  very 
a£fected  little  laugh,  however,  to  which  she  gave  utterance,  and  her  cheeks 
flamed  crimson.  I  was  very  sorry — I  did  not  know  what  to  say  to  make 
things  smooth  again.  If  I  had  been  Lady  Denzil's  keeper  I  should  have 
taken  her  to  call  at  Bose  Cottage  next  day.  But  I  was  not  Lady  Denzil's 
keeper.  It  was  great  kindness  of  her  to  visit  me :  how  could  I  force  her 
against  her  will  to  visit  other  people  ?  A  woman  of  Mrs.  Wood's  age, 
who  surely  could  not  have  got  so  fJAr  through  the  world  without  a  little 
understanding  of  how  things  are  managed,  ought  to  have  known  that  it 
could  do  her  very  little  good  to  q[uarrel  with  me. 
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And  then  the  girlfl  wonld  come  to  me  when  there  was  anything  going 
on  at  the  Lodge.  <<  We  met  the  Miss  Llewellyns  the  other  day/*  Adelaide 
said  on  one  occasion.  ''  We  thought  them  veiy  nice.  They  are  staying 
with  Lady  Denzil,  you  know.  I  wish  yon  would  make  Lady  Denzil  call 
on  mamma,  Mrs.  Mulgrave.  It  is  so  hard  to  come  and  settle  in  a  place 
and  be  shut  out  from  all  the  best  parties.  Until  you  have  been  at  the 
Lodge  you  are  considered  nobody  on  the  Green.*' 

<<  The  Lodge  can't  make  us  different  from  what  we  are,"  said  Nora, 
the  other  sister,  who  was  of  a  different  temper.  **  I  should  be  ashamed 
to  think  it  mattered  whether  Lady  Denzil  called  or  not." 

**  But  it  does^  matter  a  great  deal  when  they  are  going  to  give  a  ball," 
said  Adelaide,  very  solemnly.  <'The  best  balls  going,  some  of  the  officers 
told  me ;  and  everybody  will  be  there — except  Nora  and  me,"  said  the  poor 
girl.     ''  Oh,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I  wish  you  would  make  Lady  Penzil  call  I " 

''  But,  my  dear,  I  can't  make  Lady  Denzil  do  anything,"  I  said ;  '*  I 
have  no  power  over  her.  She  comes  to  see  me  sometimes,  but  we  are 
not  intimate,  and  I  hare  no  influence.  She  comes  because  my  people 
knew  the  Denzils  long  ago.  She  has  her  own  ways.  I  could  not  make 
her  do  one  thing  or  another.    It  is  wrong  to  speak  so  to  me." 

"  But  you  could  if  you  would  try,"  said  Adelaide :  as  she  spoke,  we 
could  hear  the  sound  of  the  croquet  balls  from  the  Lodge,  and  voices  and 
laughter.  We  were  all  three  walking  along  the  road,  under  shelter  of  the 
trees.  She  gave  such  a  wistful  look  when  she  heard  them,  that  it  went 
to  my  heart.  It  was  not  a  very  serious  trouble,  it  is  true.  But  still,  to 
feel  oneself  shut  out  from  anything,  is  hard  when  one  is  twenty.  I  had 
to  hurry  past  the  gate,  to  restrain  the  inclination  I  had  to  brave  every- 
thing, and  take  them  in  with  me,  as  my  friends,  to  join  the  croquet  party. 
I  know  veiy  weU  what  would  have  happened  had  I  done  so.  Lady 
Denzil  would  have  been  perfectly  sweet  and  gracious,  and  sent  them  away 
delighted  with  her ;  but  she  would  never  have  crossed  my  threshold  again. 
And  what  good  would  that  have  done  them  ?  The  fJEict  was,  they  had 
nothing  particular  to  recommend  them ;  no  special  qualities  of  their  own 
to  make  up  for  their  want  of  birth  and  connexion :  and  this  being  the 
case,  what  could  any  one  say  ? 

It  gave  one  a  very  different  impression  of  Lady  Denzil,  to  see  how  she 
behaved  when  poor  Mrs.  Stoke  was  in  such  trouble  about  her  youngest 
boy.  I  had  been  with  her  calling,  and  Mrs.  Stoke  had  iM  us  a  whole 
long  stoiy  about  him :  how  good-hearted  he  was,  and  how  generous, 
spending  his  money  upon  everybody.  It  was  a  veiy  hard  matter  for  me 
to  keep  my  countenance,  for  of  course  I  knew  Everard  Stoko,  and  what 
kind  of  a  boy  he  was.  But  Lady  Denzil  took  it  all  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  sympathy.  I  could  not  but  speak  of  it  when  we  came  out. 
**  Poor  Mrs.  Stoke  I  "  said  I ;  <4t  is  strange  how  she  can  deceive  herself 
00— and  she  must  have  known  we  knew  better.  You  who  have  seen 
poor  Everard  grow  up.  Lady  Denzil " 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  she  said,  "you  are  right;  and  yet,  do  you  know,  I 
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think  yoa  are  wrong  too  ?  .  She  is  not  deceived.  She  knows  a  great  deal 
better  than  we  do.  But  then  she  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  sc^ie,  and 
she  sees  into  the  boy's  heart  a  little.     I  hope  she  sees  into  his  heait." 

**  I  fear  it  is  a  Tery  bad  heart ;  I  should  not  think  it  was  any  pleasure 
to  look  into  it,"  said  I,  in  my  haste.  Lady  Denzil^gave  me  a  soft,  half- 
reproachfdl  look.  *<  Well,"  she  said,  and  gave  a  sigh,  **  it  has  always 
been  one  of  my  great  fEtndes,  that  God  was  more  merciful  than  man, 
because  He  saw  fully  what  was  in  all  our  hearts.  What  we  meant,  poor 
creatures  that  we  are,  not  what  we  did.  We  never  have  any  confidence  in 
Him  for  that.  We  think  He  will  forgive  and  save,  but  we  don't  think  He 
understands,  and  sees  eveiything,  and  knows  that  nothing  is  so  bad  as  it 
seems.  Perhaps  it  is  dangerous  doctrine ;  at  least  the  vicar  would  think 
so,  I  fear." 

« In  the  case  of  Everard  Stoke,"  said  I,  stupidly,  coming  back  to  the 
starting  point. 

<<My  dear,"  said  Lady  Denzil  with  a  little  impatience,  ''the  older 
one  grows,  the  less  one  feels  inclined  to  judge  any  one.  Indeed  when 
one  grows  quite  old,"  she  went  on  after  a  pause,  smiling  a  little,  as  if  it 
were  at  the  thought  that  she,  whom  no  doubt  she  could  remember  so 
thoughtless  and  young,  was  quite  old,  ''one  comes  to  judge  not  at 
all.  Poor  Everard,  he  never  was  a  good  boy — but  I  daresay  his  mother 
knows  him  best,  and  he  is  better  than  is  thought." 

"  At  least  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  see  you  look  as  if  you  believed 
her,"  said  I,  not  quite  entering  into  the  argument.  Lady  Denzil  took 
no  notice  of  this  speech.  It  was  a  beautiful  bri^t  day,  and  it  was  but  a 
step  from  Mrs.  Stoke's  cottage  to  the  Lodge  gates,  which  we  were  just 
about  entering.  But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  little  party  of  soldiers 
marching  along  the  high-road,  at  right  angles  from  where  we  stood.  It 
is  not  far  from  the  Green  to  the  barracks,  and  their  red  coats  were  not 
uncommon  features  in  the  landscape.  These  men,  however,  were  march- 
ing in  a  business-like  way,  not  lingering  on  the  road,  and  among  them 
was  a  man  in  a  shooting-coat,  handcuffed,  poor  fellow.  It  was  a  deserter 
they  were  taking  back  to  the  punishment  that  awaited  him.  I  made  some 
meaningless  exclamation  or  other,  and  stood  still,  looking  after  them  for  a 
moment.  Then  I  suppose  my  interest  failed,  as  they  went  on,  at  their 
rapid,  steady  pace,  turning  their  backs  upon  us.  I  came  back  to  Lady 
Denzil  as  it  were ;  but  when  I  looked  at  her,  th^e  was  something  in  her 
face  that  struck  me  with  the  deepest  wonder.  She  had  not  come  back  to 
me.  She  was  standing  absorbed,  watching  them;  the  colour  all  gone 
out  of  her  soft  old  cheeks,  and  the  saddest  wistful,  longing  gaze  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  not  pity, — it  was  something  mightier,  more  intense.  She 
did  not  breathe  or  move,  but  stood  gazing,  gazing,  after  them.  When 
they  had.  disappeared,  she  came  to  herself;  her  hands,  which  had  been 
clasped  tightly,  fell  loose  at  her  sides ;  she  gave  a  long,  deep  sigh,  and 
then  she  became  'conscious  of  my  eyes  upon  her,  and  the  colour  came 
back  with  a  rush  to  her  face. 
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<<  I  am  always  intereBted  about  sddiers/'  Bhe  said  faintly,  tmning  as 
she  spoke  to  open  the  gate.  That  was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  it.  Bat 
the  incident  struck  me  more  than  my  account  of  it  may  seem  to  justify. 
If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible  as  that  the  deserter  could  have  been  her 
husband  or  her  brother,  one  could  have  understood  it.  Had  I  seen  such 
a  look  on  Mrs.  Stokers  face,  I  should  hare  known  it  was  Everard.  But 
here  was  Lady  DeuBil,  a  contented  childless  woman,  without  anybody  to 
disturb  her  peace.  Sympathy  must  indeed  have  become  perfect,  before 
such  a  wistfulness  could  come  into  any  woman*s  eyes. 

Often  since  I  haye  recalled  that  scene  to  my  mind,  and  wondered  over  it : 
the  quick  march  of  the  soldiers  on  the  road ;  the  man  in  the  midst  with 
death  ^lyironing  him  all  round,  and  most  likely  despair  in  his  heart; 
and  that  one  &ce  looking  on,  wistful  as  Iotc,  sad  as  death — and  yet  with 
no  cause  either  for  her  sadness  or  her  love.  It  did  not  last  long,  it  is 
true ;  but  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I  oyer  witnessed  in  my  hh. 

It  eyen  appeared  to  me  next  day  as  if  Lady  Denzil  had  been  a  little 
shaken,  either  by  her  yisit  to  Mrs.  Stoke,  or  by  this  strange  little  episode 
which  nobody  knew  of.  She  had  taken  to  me,  which  I  confess  I  felt  as  a 
great  compliment.  And  Sir  Thomas  came  to  ask  me  to  go  to  her  next 
afternoon.  "  My  lady  has  a  headache/*  he  said  in  a  quaint  way  he  had  of 
speaking  of  her :  I  think  he  would  haye  liked  to  call  her  my  queen  or  my 
princess.  When  he  said  <<  my  lady  "  there  was  something  chiyahric,  some- 
thing romantic  in  his  yery  tone.  When  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  at 
the  Lodge  the  great  green  blind  was  drawn  oyer  the  window  on  the  west 
side,  and  the  trees  gaye  the  same  green  effect  to  the  daylight,  at  the  other 
end.  The  east  windows  looked  out  upon  the  lime  walk,  and  the  light  came  in 
0ofUy,  green  and  shadowy,  through  the  silken  leayes.  She  was  lying  on 
the  8o£E^  which  was  not  usual  with  her.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room 
she  called  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her — and  of  course  she  did  not  say  a 
word  about  yesterday.  We  went  on  talking  for  an  hour  and  more,  about 
the  trees,  and  the  sunset ;  about  what  news  there  was ;  girls  going  to  be 
married,  and  babies  coming,  and  other  such  domestic  incidents.  And 
sometimes  the  eonyersation  would  languish  for  a  moment,  and  I  did  think 
once  there  was  something  strange  in  her  eyes,  when  she  looked  at  me,  as 
if  she  had  something  to  tell  and  was  looking  into  my  face  to  see  whether 
she  might  or  might  not  do  it.  But  it  neyer  went  any  further ;  we  began 
to  speak  of  Molly  Jackson,  and  that  was  an  interminable  subject.  MoUy 
was  a  widow  in  the  yillage,  and  she  gaye  us  all  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Bhe  had  a  quantity  of  little  ohildl'en,  to  whom  the  people  on  the  Green 
were  yery  kind,  and  she  was  a  good-natured  soft  soul,  always  Ming  into 
some  scrape  or  other.  This  time  was  the  worst  of  all ;  it  was  when 
the  talk  got  up  about  Thomas  Short*  People  said  that  Molly  was  going 
to  marry  him.  It  would  haye  been  yery  foolish  for  them  both,  of  course. 
He  was  poor  and  he  was  getting  old,  and  would  rather  haye  hindered  than 
helped  her  with  her  children.  We  gentlefolks  may,  or  may  not,  be 
sentimental  about  our  own  concerns ;  but  we  see  things  in  their  true  light 
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when  thej  take  place  among  onr  poor  neighboors.  As  for  the  two  being 
a  comfort  to  each  other  we  never  entered  into  that  question ;  there  were 
more  important  matters  eoncemed. 

**  I  don*t  know  what  would  become  of  the  poor  children,"  said  L 
*  *  The  man  would  never  put  up  with  them,  and  indeed  it  could*  not  be 
expected ;  and  they  have  no  friends  to  go  to.  But  I  don*t  think  Mollj 
would  be  so  wicked ;  she  may  be  a  fool,  but  she  has  a  mother's  heart." 

Lady  Denzil  gave  a  faint  smile  and  turned  on  her  so&  as  if  something 
hurt  her ;  she  did  not  answer  me  all  at  once— and  as  I  sat  for  a  minute 
silent  in  that  soft  obscurity,  Molly  Jackson,  I  acknowledge,  went  out 
of  my  head.  Then  all  at  once  when  I  had  gone  on  to  something  else, 
she  spoke ;  and  her  return  to  the  subject  startled  me,  I  could  not  have 
told  how. 

'*  There  are  different  ways  of  touching  a  mother's  heart,**  she  said; 
«  she  might  think  it  would  be  for  their  good;  I  don*t  think  it  could  be,  ht 
my  part ;  I  don*t  think  it  ever  is ;  a  woman  is  deceived,  or  she  deceives 
herself;  and  then  when  it  is  too  late " 

**  What  is  too  late  ?  **  said  Sir  Thomas  behind  us.  He  had  come  in 
at  the  great  window,  and  we  had  not  noticed.  I  thought  Lady  Benzil 
gave  a  little  start,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  her  £Etce. 

'*  We  were  talking  of  Molly  Jackson,**  she  said.  **  Nothing  is  ever 
too  late  here,  thanks  to  your  precise  habits,  you  old  soldier.  Molly  must 
be  talked  to,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,**  she  said,  turning  to  me. 

<<  0  yes,  she  will  be  talked  to,**  said  I ;  *<  I  know  the  Rector  and  his 
wife  have  both  called  ;  and  last  time  I  saw  her,  Mrs.  Wood ** 

'*  You  are  not  one  of  the  universal  advisers,**  said  Lady  Benzil,  patting 
my  arm  with  her  white  hand.  It  was  no  virtue  on  my  part,  but  she  spoke 
as  if  she  meant  it  for  a  compliment.  And  then  we  had  to  tell  the  whole 
story  over  again  to  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  very  fond  of  a  little  gossip  like 
all  ^e  gentlemen,  but  had  to  have  everything  explained  to  him,  and  never 
knew  what  was  coming  next.  He  chuckled  and  laughed  as  men  do  over 
it.  **  Old  fool  I  **  he  said.  <<  A  woman  with  half-a-dozen  children.  **  It  was 
not  Molly  but  Thomas  Short  that  ho  thought  would  be  a  fool ;  aikl  on 
our  side,  it  is  true  that  we  had  not  been  thinking  of  him. 

Molly  Jackson  has  not  much  to  do  with  this  story,  but  yet  it  may  be 
as  well  to  say  that  she  listened  to  reason,  and  did  not  do  anything  so 
absurd.  It  was  a  relief  to  all  our  minds  when  Thomas  went  to  live  in 
Langham  parish  the  spring  after,  and  married  somebody  there.  I  believe 
it  was  a  girl  out  of  the  workhouse,  who  might  have  been  his  daughter, 
and  led  him  a  very  sad  life.  But  still  in  respect  to  Molly  it  was  a  relief 
to  our  minds.  I  hope  she  was  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  I  know  for 
one  thing  that  she  lost  her  temper,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw  her  do  it — 
and  was  veiy  indignant  about  the  young  wife.  **  Old  fool !  '*  she  said, 
and  again  it  was  Thomas  that  was  meant.  We  had  a  way  of  talking  a 
good  deal  about  the  village  folks,  and  we  all  did  a  great  deal  for  them — 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  did  too  much.     When  anything  happened  to 
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be  wanting  among  them,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to  get  it  for  them- 
Belves,  it  was  always  the  ladies  on  the  Green  they  came  to.  And,  of 
conrsei  we  interfered  in  our  torn. 


CHAPTER  n. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year  that  little  Mary  first  came  io 
the  Lodge.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  absent  for  some  time,  on  business, 
Lady  Denzil  said,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  child  home.  It  is  all 
impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  &ct  that  I  was  there  when^they  arrived.  He 
was  not  expected  until  the  evening,  and  I  had  gone  to  spend  an  hour  with 
Lady  Benzil  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  bright  spring  day,  as  warm  as 
summer ;  one  of  those  sweet  surprises  that  come  upon  us  in  England  in 
intervals  between  the  grey  east  wind  and  the  rain.  The  simshine  had 
called  out  a  perfect  crowd  of  golden  crocuses  along  the  borders.  They  had 
all  blown  out  quite  suddenly,  as  if  it  had  been  an  actual  voice  that  called 
them,  and  God's  innocent  creatures  had  rushed  forth  to  answer  to  their 
names.  And  there  were  heaps  of  violets  about  the  Lodge  which  made  the 
air  sweet.  And  there  is  something  in  that  first  exquisite  touch  of  spring 
which  moves  all  hearts.  Lady  Denzil  had  come  out  with  me  to  the  lawn. 
I  thought  she  was  quieter  than  usual,  with  the  air  of  a  woman  listening  for 
something.  Everything  was  very  still,  and  yet  in  the  sunshine  one  felt  as 
if  one  could  hear  the  buds  unfolding,  the  young  grass  and  leaflets  thrilling 
with  their  new  life.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  me  that  Lady  Denzil 
was  listening  to  these.  I  said,  <<Do  you  expect  Sir  Thomas  now?" 
with  a  kind  of  vague  curiosity ;  and  she  looked  in  my  fBLce  with  a  sudden 
quick  glance  of  something  like  suspicion  which  I  could  not  understand. 

**  Do  I  look  as  if  I  expected  something  ?  '*  she  said.  "  Yes — ^I  expect 
some  news  that  probably  I  shall  not  like.  But  it  does  not  matter,  my 
dear.    It  is  nothing  that  affects  me.** 

She  said  these  words  with  a  smile  that  was  rather  dreary  to  see.  It 
was  not  like  Lady  Denzil.  It  was  like  saying,  «  So  long  as  it  does  not 
affect  me  you  know  I  don*t  care  " — ^which  was  so  very  very  far  firom  my 
opbion  of  her.  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer.  Her  tone  somehow 
disturbed  the  spring  feeling,  and  the  harmony  of  the  flowers. 

'*  1  wish  Sir  Thomas  had  been  here  on  such  a  lovely  day,"  she  said, 
after  a  while ;  '*  he  enjoys  it  so.  Peace  is  very  pleasant,  my  dear,  when 
you  are  old.  You  don't  quite  appreciate  it  yet,  as  we  do."  And  then 
she  paused  again  and  seemed  to  listen,  and  permitted  herself  the  faintest 
little  sigh. 

"  I  think  I  am  older  than  you,  Lady  Denzil,"  I  said. 

Then  she  laughed  in  her  natural  soft  way,  '<  I  daresay  you  are,"  she 
said.  ''That  is  the  difference  between  your  restless  middle  age  and  our 
oMneu.  You  feel  old  because  you  feel  young.  That's  how  it  is ;  whereas 
being  really  old,  we  can  afford  to  be  young  again — sometimes,"  she  added, 
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sofUj.  The  last  word  was  said  under  her  breaih.  I  don*t  snppoBe  she 
thought  I  heard  it ;  but  I  did,  being  very  quick  of  hearing,  and  yery  fond 
of  her,  and  feeling  there  was  something  underneath  which  I  did  not  know. 

Just  then  there  came  a  sound  of  wheels  upon  the  road,  and  Lady 
Denzil  started  slightly.  **  You  have  put  it  into  my  head  that  Sir  Thomas 
might  come  by  the  three-o'clock  train,*'  she  said.  **  It  would  be  about 
time  for  it  now.''  She  had  scarcely  stopped  speaking  and  we  had  just 
turned  towards  the  gate,  when  a  carriage  entered.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  one 
of  the  common  fiys  that  are  to  be  had  at  the  station,  and  that  it  was  Sir 
Thomas  who  put  his  head  out  at  the  window.  A.  moment  after  it  stopped. 
He  had  seen  Lady  Denzil  on  the  lawn.  He  got  out  with  that  slight 
hesitation  which  betrays  an  old  man;  and  then  he  turned  and  lifted 
something  out  of  the  carriage.  For  the  first  moment  one  could  not  tell 
what  it  was — ^he  made  a  long  stride  on  to  the  soft  greensward,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  Lady  Denzil,  and  then  he  put  down  the  child  on  the  lawn, 
f  *  Go  to  that  lady,"  he  said.  For  my  part  I  stood  and  stared,  knowing 
nothing  of  the  feelings  that  mi^t  lie  underneath.  The  child  stood  still 
with  her  little  serious  face  and  looked  at  us  both  for  a  moment,  and  then 
she  walked  steadily  up  to  Lady  Den^,  who  had  not  mored.  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  what  followed.  Lady  Denzil  fell  down  on  her  knees  on  the 
grass — she  took  the  child  to  her,  into  her  arms,  dose  to  her  breast. 
AH  at  once  she  fel}  into  a  passion  of  tears.  And  yet  that  does  not  express 
what  I  saw.  It  was  silent ;  there  were  no  cries  nor  sobs,  such  as  a  young 
woman  might  have  uttered.  The  tears  fell  as  if  they  had  been  pent  up 
all  her  life,  as  if  all  her  life  she  had  been  waiting  for  this  moment ;  while 
Sir  Thomas  stood  looking  on,  half  sad,  half  satisfied.  It  seemed  a 
revelation  to  him  as  it  was  to  me.  All  this  time  when  she  had  looked  so 
serene  and  had  been  so  sweet,  had  she  been  carrying  those  tears  in  her 
heart  ?  I  think  that  must  have  been  what  was  passing  through  Sir 
Thomas's  mind.  I  had  stood  and  stared,  as  one  does,  when  one  is 
unexpectedly  made  the  spectator  of  a  crisis  in  another  life.  When  I  oame 
to  myself  I  was  ashamed  of  spying  as  it  were  upon  Lady  Denzil's  feelings. 
I  hastened  away,  shaking  hands  with  Sir  Thomas  as  I  passed  him.  And 
so  entirely  was  his  mind  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him,  that  I  scarcely 
think  he  knew  who  I  was. 

After  this  it  may  be  supposed  I  took  a  yery  great  interest  in  little  Mary.  At 
first  I  was  embarrassed  and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do — ^whether  I  should 
go  back  next  day  and  ask  for  the  child,  and  give  Lady  Denzil  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  over  any  confusion  she  might  feel  at  the  recollection  that 
I  had  been  present-— or  whether  I  should  stay  away;  but.it  turned  out 
that  Lady  Denzil  was  not  half  so  sensitive  as  I  was  on  the  sulgect.  I 
stayed  away  for  one  whole  day  thinking  about  little  else— and  the  next  day 
I  went,  lest  they  should  think  it  strange.  It  seemed  quite  curious  to  me 
to  be  received  ^s  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  no  appearance  of 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course.  When  I  went  in  Lady  Denzil  held 
out  her  hand  to  me  as  usual  without  rising  from  her  chair.     **  What  has 
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become  of  yon  ?  "  slie  said,  and  made  me  sit  down  bj  her,  as  she  always 
did.  Alter  we  had  talked  awhile  she  rang  the  bell.  '<  I  have  something  to 
show  you/'  she  said,  smiling.  And  then  little  Maiy  came  in,  in  her  little 
brown  Holland  overall,  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  was  the  most  lovely  child  I  ever  saw.  I  know  when  I  say  this  that 
everybody  will  immediately  think  of  a  golden-haired  blue-eyed  darling. 
Bnt  she  was  not  of  that  description.  Her  hair  was  brown — ^not  dark,  but 
of  the  shade  which  grows  dark,  with  years  ;  and  It  was  very  fine  silky  hair, 
not  frizzy  and  rough  as  is  the  fashion  now-a-days.  Her  eyes  were  brown, 
too,  of  that  tender  wistful  kind  which  are  out  of  fEishion  like  the  hair. 
Ev^  look  the  child  gave  was  an  appeal.  There  are  some  children's  eyes 
that  look  at  you  with  perfect  trust,  beHeving  in  everybody ;  and  these  are 
sweet  eyes.  But  little  Mary's  were  sweeter  still,  for  they  told  you  she 
beheved  in  ycu,  <<  Take  care  of  me :  be  good  to  me — ^I  trust  you,'*  was 
what  they  said ;  <<  not  everybody,  but  you.*'  This  was  the  expression  in 
them ;  and  I  never  knew  anybody  who  could  resist  that  look.  Then  she 
bad  the  true  child's  beauty  of  a  lovely  complexion,  pure  red  and  white. 
She  came  up  tame,  and  looked  at  me  with  those  tender  serious  eyes,  and 
then  shd  her  soft  little  hand  into  mine.  Even  when  I  had  ceased  talking  to 
her  and  petting  her,  she  never  took  her  eyes  away  firom  my  £eu^.  It  was 
the  creature's  way  of  judging  of  the  new  people  among  whom  she  had  been 
brought — ^for  she  was  only  aboutnak,  too  young  to  draw  much  insight  from 
words.  I  was  glad  to.bend  my  head  over  her,  to  kiss  her  sweet  littie  fistce 
and  smooth  her  pretty  hajr.by  way  of  hiding  2k  certain  embarrassment  i  felt. 
But  I  was  the  cmly  one  of  the  three  that  was  embarrassed.  Lady  Denzil 
sat  and  looked  at  the.  child  with  eyes  that  seemed  to  run  over  with  content. 
''  She  is  gpijig  to  stay  with  me,  and  take  care  of  me,"  sha  said,  with  a 
Bmiler  (^  absolute  happiness ;  '*  are  not  you,  little  Mszy  ?  " 

*''  Yes,  my  lady,"  said  the  little  thing,  turning  s^ious  as  a  judge, 
to  the  old  lady.  I  could  .not  help  giving  a  little  start  as  I  looked  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  saw  the  two  pairs  of  ^es  meet.  Lady  Denzil  was 
near  sixty,  and  little  Maiy  was  but  six ;  but  it  was  the  ssflne  &ce  ;  I  fait 
quite  confused  after  I  had  made  this  discovery,  and  sat  silent  and  heard 
them  talk  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  little  voice  there  was  a  certain 
trill  which  was  like  Lady  Denzil's.  Then  the  whole  ^ne  rushed  before 
fue.  Lady  Donzil  on  her  knees,  and  her  tears,  pouring  forth  and  the  child 
clasped  in  her  arms.  What  did  it  mean?  My  lady  was  childless — 
and  even  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  baby  never  could  have  been  her  child 
— ^who  was  she  ?  I  was  so  bewildered  and  surprised  that  it  took  from  me 
the  very  power  of  speech. 

After,  this  strange  introduction  the  child  settled  down  as  an  inmate  of 
the  Lodge,  and  was  seen  and  admired  by  .everybody.  And  every  one 
discovered  the  resemblance.  The  neighbours  on  the  Green  all  found  it 
out,  and  as  there  was  no  reason  we  knew  of,  vdiy  she  should  not  be  Lady 
Denzil's  relation,  we  all  stated  our  opinion  plainly — except  perhaps  myself. 
I  had  seen  more  than  the  rest,  though  that  was  almost  nothing.    I  had  a 
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feeling  thai  there  was  an  unknown  story  beneath,  and  somehow  I  had  not  the 
courage  to  say  to  Lady  Penzil  as  tSsat  there  alone  with  her,  and  had  her, 
perhaps,  at  a  disadvantage,  ''  How  like  the  child  is  to  yon  1 "  Bat  other 
people  were  not  so  cowardly.  Not  long  after,  two  or  three  of  as  met  at  the 
Lodge,  at  the  hoar  of  afternoon  tea,  which  was  an  invention  of  the  time 
which  Lady  Denzil  had  taken  to  very  kindly.  Among  the  rest  was  yoong 
Mrs.  Plymley,  who  was  not  precisely  one  of  as.  She  was  one  of  the  Herons 
of  Marshfield,  and  she  and  her  hasband  had  taken  Willowbrook  for  the 
sammer.  She  was  a  pleasant  little  woman,  bat  she  was  fond  of  talking — 
nobody  coald  deny  that.  And  she  had  children  of  her  own,  and  made  a 
great  foss  over  little  Mary  the  moment  she  saw  her.  The  child  was  too 
mach  a  little  lady  to  be  disagreeable,  bat  I  coald  see  she  did  not  like  to  be 
lifted  ap  on  a  stnuiger's  knee,  and  admired  and  chattered  over.  ''Iwishmj 
Ada  was  half  as  pretty,*'  Mrs.  Plymley  said;  <*bat  Ada  is  so  like  her 
poor  dear  papa,'*  and  here  she  pretended  to  sigh.  '*  I  am  so  fond  of 
pretty  children.  It  is  hard  apon  me  to  have  mine  so  plain.  Oh,  yoa 
little  darling  I  Maiy  What  ?  yoa  have  only  told  me  half  yoar  name. 
Lady  Penzil,  one  can  see  in  a  moment  she  belongs  to  yoa." 

Lady  Benzil  at  the  moment  was  poaring  oat  tea.  All  at  once  the 
silver  teapot  in  her  hand  seemed  to  give  a  jerk,  as  if  it  were  a  living  crea- 
ture, and  some  great  big  boiling  drops  fell  on  her  black  dress.  It  was 
only  for  a  single  second,  and  she  had  presence  of  mind  to  set  it  down,  and 
smile  and  say  she  was  awkward,  and  it  was  nothing.  **  My  arm  is  always 
shaky  when  I  hold  anything  heavy,"  she  said ;  '<  ever  since  I  had  the 
rheumatism  in  it. "  Then  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Plymley,  whose  injudi- 
cious suggestion  we  had  all  forgotten  in  our  fright.  Perhaps  Lady  Benzil 
had  lost  her  self-possession  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was  only  that  she  thought 
it  best  to  reply  at  once,  so  that  everybody  might  hear.  '*  Belongs  to  me  ?" 
she  said  with  her  clear  voice.  And  somehow  we  all  felt  immediately  that 
something  silly  and  uncalled-for  had  been  said. 

''  I  mean  your  side  of  the  house,"  said  poor  Mrs.  Plymley,  abashed. 
She  was  young  and  nervous,  and  felt,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  she  was 
for  the  moment  the  culprit  at  the  bar. 

**  She  belongs  to  neither  side  of  the  house,"  said  Lady  Denzil,  with 
even  unnecessary  distinctness.  <*  Sir  Thomas  knows  her  people,  and  in 
his  kindness  he  thought  a  change  would  be  good  for  her.  She  is  no — 
connexion ;  nothing  at  all  to  us." 

''  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Mrs.  Plymley ;  and  she  let 
little  Maiy  slide  down  from  her  lap,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable.  None 
of  us  indeed  were  at  our  ease,  for  we  had  all  been  saying  it  in  private. 
Only  little  Maiy,  standing  in  the  middle,  looked  wistfrd  round  upon  us, 
questioning,  yet  undisturbed.  And  Lady  Denzil,  too,  stood  and  looked. 
At  that  moment  the  likeness  was  stronger  than  ever. 

"  It  is  very  droll,"  said  Mrs.  Pamerel,  the  Rector's  wife,  whose  eye 
was  cau£^t  by  it,  like  mine.  "  She  is  very  like  you,  Lady  Denzil ;  I  never 
saw  an  accidental  likeness  so  strong."  ""       ~ 
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«  Poor  little  Mary  I  do  yon  think  she  is  liko  mc  ?  '*  said  Lady  Denzil 
with  a  cnrions  qniver  in  her  voice ;  and  she  bent  oyer  the  child  all  at  once 
and  kissed  her.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  at  the  other  end  of  the  room,  quite 
out  of  hearing.  I  don*t  know  by  what  magnetism  he  could  have  known 
that  something  agitating  was  going  on — ^I  did  not  even  see  him  approach 
or  look ;  but  all  at  once,  just  as  his  wife  betrayed  that  strange  thrill  of 
feeling,  Sir  Thomas  was  at  her  elbow.  He  touched  her  arm  quite  lightly 
OS  he  stood  by  her  side. 

« I  should  like  some  tea,'*  he  said. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if  she  did  not  under* 
stand.  And  then  she  turned  to  the  tea-table  with  something  like  a  blush 
of  shame  on  her  face.  Then  he  drew  forward  a  chair  and  sat  down  by 
Mrs.  Plymley  and  began  to  talk.  He  was  a  yery  good  talker  when  he 
pleased,  and  in  two  seconds  we  had  all  wandered  away  to  our  several 
subjecie,  and  were  in  fitill  conversation  again.  But  it  was  some  time  before 
Lady  Benzil  took  any  part  in  it.  She  was  a  long  while  pouring  out  those 
cups  of  tea.  Little  Maiy,  as  if  moved  by  some  strange  unconscious  touch 
of  sympathy,  stole  away  with  her  doll  into  a  comer.  It  was  as  if  the  two 
had  been  made  out  of  the  same  material  and  thrilled  to  the  same  touch — 
they  both  turned  their  backs  upon  us  for  the  moment.  I  don't  suppose 
anybody  but  myself  noticed  this  ;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  simply  because  I 
had  seen  the  meeting  between  them,  and  knew  there  was  something  in  it 
more  than  the  ordinary  visit  to  the  parents'  friends  of  a  little  delicate 
child. 

Besides,  the  child  never  looked  like  a  little  visitor ;  she  had  brought  no 
maid  with  her,  and  she  spoke  very  rarely  of  her  home.  I  don't  know  how 
she  might  be  dressed  under  those  b'own  Holland  overalls,  but  these  were 
the  only  outside  garb  she  overwore.  I  don't  mean  to  say  they  were  ugly  or 
wanting  in  neatness ;  they  were  such  things  as  the  children  at  the  Rectory 
wore  in  summer  when  they  lived  in  the  garden  and  the  fields.  But  they  did 
not  look  suitable  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Lodge.  By-and-by  these  outer 
garments  disappeared.  The  little  creature  blossomed  out,  as  it  were,  out 
of  her  brown  husk,  and  put  forth  new  flowers.  After  the  first  few  weeks  she 
wore  nothing  but  dainty  white  frocks,  rich  with  needlework.  I  recognized 
Lady  Denzil's  taste  in  everything  she  put  on.  It  was  clear  that  her  little 
wardrobe  was  being  silently  renewed,  and  every  pretty  thing  which  a  child 
of  her  age  could  fitly  wear  was  being  added  to  it.  This  could  never  have 
been  done  to  a  little  visitor  who  had  come  for  change  of  air.  Then  a 
maid  was  got  fbr  her,  whom  Lady  Denzil  was  very  particular  about ;  and 
no  one  ever  spoke  of  the  time  when  little  Mary  should  be  going  away.  By 
degrees  she  grew  to  belong  to  the  place,  to  be  associated  with  everything 
in  it.  When  you  approached  the  house,  which  had  always  been  so  silent, 
perhaps  it  was  a  burst  of  sweet  childish  laughter  that  met  your  ears ; 
perhaps  a  little  song,  or  the  pleasant  sound  of  her  little  feet  on  the  gravel 
in  the  sunny  lime-walk.  The  servants  were  all  utterly  under  her  sway. 
They  spoke  of  little  Miss  Maiy  as  they  might  have  spoken  of  a  little 
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princess  whose  word  was  law.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  I  think  he  was  the 
first  subject  in  her  reahn.  Bhe  took  to  patronizing  and  ordering  him 
about  before  she  had  been  a  month  at  the  Lodge.  "  Sir  Thomas,"  she 
would  say  in  her  clear  little  voice,  *'  come  and  walk ;  **  and  the  old 
gentleman  would  get  up  and  go  out  with  her,  and  hold  wonderful  con- 
versations, as  we  could  see,  looking  after  them  from  the  window.  Lady 
Denzil  did  not  seem  either  to  pet  her,  or  to  devote  herself  to  her,  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  house  did.  But  there  was  something  in  her  fiEice  when  she 
looked  at  the  child  which  passes  description.  It  was  a  sort  of  inefiable 
content  and  satisfiEiction,  as  if  she  had  all  that  heart  could  desire  and  asked 
no  more.  Little  Maiy  watched  her  eye  whenever  they  were  together  with 
a  curious  sympathy  more  extraordinary  still.  She  seemed  to  know  by 
intuition  when  my  lady  wanted  her.  "  'Es,  my  lady,"  the  child  would 
say,  watching  with  her  sweet  eyes.  It  was  the  only  little  divergence  she 
made  from  correctness  of  speech,  and  somehow  it  pleased  my  ear. 
I  suppose  she  said  *  My  lady '  because  Sir  Thomas  did,  and  that  I  liked 
too.  To  an  old  lady  like  Lady  Denzil  it  is  such  a  pretty  title ;  I  fell  into 
it  myself  without  being  aware. 


CHAPTER  m. 

Thus  the  world  went  softly  on,  till  the  roses  of  June  had  come  instead  of 
the  spring  crocuses.  Everything  went  on  softly  at  the  Green.  True,  there 
was  a  tragedy  now  and  then,  even  among  us,  like  that  sad  afiair  of  Everard 
Stoke;  and  sometimes  a  veiy  troublesome  complication,  going  near  to 
break  some  hearts,  like  that  of  Nelly  Fortis — but  for  the  most  part  we 
were  quiet  enough.  And  that  was  a  very  quiet  time.  Little  Mary  had 
grown  the  pet  of  the  Green  before  June.  The  little  Damerels,  who  were 
Ziice  children  enough,  were  not  to  be  compared  with  her ;  and  then  there 
were  so  many  of  them,  whereas  Mary  was  all  alone  like  a  little  star.  We 
all  petted  her — ^but  she  was  one  of  the  children  whom  it  is  impossible  to 
spoil.  She  was  never  pert  or  disagreeable,  like  Httle  Agatha  Damerol. 
She  had  her  little  childish  fits  of  temper  by  times,  but  was  always  sony 
and  always  sweet,  with  her  soft  appealing  eyes — a  little  woman,  but  never 
knowing  or  forward,  like  so  many  children  now-a-days.  She  was  still  but 
a  baby,  poor  darling,  not  more  than  seven  years  old,  when  that  dreadful 
scene  broke  in  upon  our  quietness  which  I  have  now  to  tell. 

It  was  June,  and  there  was  a  large  party  on  the  lawn  before  the 
Lodge.  As  long  as  the  season  lasted,  while  there  were  quantities  of  people 
in  town,  Lady  Denzil  often  had  these  parties.  We  were  all  there  of 
course  ;  everybody  on  the  Green  whom  she  vi8ited--^(and  I  used  to  be  very 
Borzy  for  Mrs.  Wood  and  her  daughters  when  one  of  them  was  going  to 
take  place).  We  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  continually  in  the  same 
way,  to  see  the  young  people  play  croquet  and  amuse  themselves ;  and 
there  was  perhaps  a  little  monotony  in  it.    But  Lady  Denzil  always  took 
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care  to  have  some  variety.  There  would  be  a  fine  lady  or  two  from  town, 
bringing  with  her  a  whiflf  of  all  the  grandeurs  and  gaieties  we  had  no 
particular  share  in,  and  setting  an  example  to  the  girls  in  their  dress  and 
accessories.  I  never  was  extravagant  in  my  dress,  nor  encouraged  such  a 
thing — ^indeed  no  lady  ever  does — ^but  a  real  fashionable  perfect  toilette  is 
generally  so  complete,  and  charming,  and  harmonious,  that  it  is  good  for 
one  to  see  it  now  and  then,  especially  for  girls,  though  of  course  ignorant 
persons  and  men  don't  understand  why.  And  then  there  were  a  few 
gentlemen^ — ^with  all  the  gossip  of  the  clubs,  and  town  talk,  which  made  a 
very  pleasant  change  to  us.  It  was  an  unusually  brilliant  pariy  that 
day.  There  was  the  young  Countess  of  Berkhampstead,  who  was  a  great 
beauty  and  had  married  so  strangely;  people  said  the  Earl  was  not 
very  right  in  his  head,  and  told  the  oddest  stories  about  him.  Poor 
thing,  I  fear  she  could  not  help  herself— but  she  was  the  loveliest 
creature  imaginable,  and  veiy  nice  then,  though  she  went  wrong 
afterwards.  She  sat  by  Lady  Denzil's  side  on  the  sofa,  which  was 
placed  just  before  the  great  bank  of  roses.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them 
together :  the  lovely  young  lady,  with  her  fits  of  gaiety  and  pretty  languid 
stillnesses,  letting  us  all  admire  her  as  if  she  felt  what  a  pleasure  it  was 
to  us  ;  and  the  lovely  old  lady,  so  serene,  so  feir,  so  kind.  I  don't  know, 
-for  my  part,  which  was  the  more  beautiful.  There  were  other  fine  ladies 
besides  Lady  Berkhampstead,  and  as  I  have  just  said,  it  was  a  very 
brilliant  party.  There  never  was  a  more  glorious  day :  the  sky  was  a 
delight  to  look  at,  and  the  rich  full  foliage  of  the  trees  clustered  out 
against  the  blue,  as  if  they  leant  caressing  upon  the  soft  air  around  them. 
The  breath  of  the  roses  went  everywhere,  and  behind  Lady  Denzil*s  sofa 
they  threw  themselves  up  into  space — great  globes  of  burning  crimson, 
and  delicate  blush,  and  creamy  white.  They  were  very  rich  in  roses  at  the 
Lodge— I  remember  one  wall  quite  covered  with  the  Gloire  de  Dijon — but 
that  is  a  digression.  It  was  a  broad  lawn,  and  left  room  for  several  sets 
of  croquet-players,  besides  all  the  other  people.  The  house  was  on  a 
higher  level  at  one  side,  the  grounds  and  woods  behind,  and  in  front  over 
the  ha-ha  we  had  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  Green,  where  cricket  was  being 
played,  and  the  distant  houses  on  the  other  side.  It  was  like  fairy-land, 
with  just  a  peep  of  the  outer  world,  by  which  we  kept  hold  upon  the  fact 
that  we  were  human,  and  must  trudge  away  presently  to  our  little  houses. 
On  the  grass  before  Lady  Denzil  Httle  Mary  was  sitting,  a  little  white 
figure,  with  a  brilliant  picture-book  which  somebody  had  brought  her.  She 
was  seated  sideways,  half  facing  to  Lady  Denzil,  half  to  the  house,  and 
giving  everybody  fix)m  time  to  time  a  look  from  her  tender  eyes.  Her  white 
frock,  which  blazed  in  the  sunshine,  was  the  highest  light  in  the  picture,  as 
a  painter  would  have  said,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  centre.  I  was  not  playing 
croquet,  and  there  came  a  moment  when  I  was  doing  nothing  particular, 
and  therefore  had  time  to  remark  upon  the  scene  around  me.  As  I 
raised  my  eyes,  my  attention  was  all  at  once  attracted  by  a  strange  figure, 
quite  alien  to  the  ^oup  below,  which  stood  on  the  approach  to  the  house. 
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The  Loose,  as  I  hare  said,  was  on  a  higher  level,  and  consequently  the  road 
which  approached  it  was  higher  too  on  the  sommit  of  the  hank  which  sloped 
down  towards  the  lawn.  A  woman  stood  ahoTe  gazing  at  as.  At  first  it 
seemed  to  me  that  she  was  one  of  the  servants :  she  had  a  cotton  gown  on, 
and  a  straw  honnet,  and  a  little  black  silk  cloak.  I  coold  not  say  that  she 
was  shabby  or  wretched-looking,  bat  her  appearance  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  pretty  crowd  on  the  lawn.  She  seemed  to  have  been  arrested  on  her 
way  to  the  door  by  the  soand  of  voices,  and  stood  there  looking  down  npon 
us — ^a  strange,  tall,  threatening  figore,  which  awoke,  I  could  not  tell  how,  a 
certain  terror  in  my  mind.  By  degrees  it  seemed  to  me  that  her  gaze 
fixed  upon  little  Mary — and  I  felt  more  fiightened  still ;  though  what 
could  any  one  have  done  to  the  child  with  so  many  anxious  protectors 
looking  on  ?  However,  people  were  intent  upon  their  games,  or  their  talks, 
or  their  companions,  and  nobody  saw  her  but  myself.  At  last  I  got  so 
alarmed  that  I  left  my  seat  to  tell  Sir  Thomas  of  her.  I  had  just  made 
one  step  towards  him,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  strange  cry,  the  woman 
darted  down  the  bank.  It  was  at  little  Maiy  she  fiew :  she  rushed  down 
upon  her  like  a  tempest,  and  seized  the  child,  crushing  up  her  pretty 
white  frock  and  her  dear  little  figure  violently  in  her  arms.  I  cried  fui 
too  in  my  fiight — ^for  I  thought  she  was  mad — and  various  people  sprang 
from  their  chairs,  one  of  the  last  to  be  roused  being  Lady  Denzil,  who 
was  talking  very  earnestly  to  Lady  Berkhampstead.  The  woman  gave  a 
great  loud  passionate  outcry  as  she  seized  upon  little  Mary.  And  the 
child  cried  out  too,  one  single  word  which  in  a  moment  transfixed  me 
where  I  stood,  and  caught  Lady  Benzil's  ear  like  the  ^ound  of  a  trmnpei 
It  was  a  cry  almost  like  a  moan,  fall  of  terror,  and  dismay,  and 
repugnance ;  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  sweetest  words  that  ever  faUs  on 
human  ears.  The  sound  stopped  everything,  even  the  croquet,  and  called 
Sir  Thomas  forward  from  the  other  end  of  the  lawn.  The  one  word  that 
Mary  uttered,  that  filled  us  all  with  such  horror  and  consternation,  was 
<*  Mamma  1 " 

**  Yes,  my  darling,"  cried  the  woman,  holdmg  her  close,  crumpling, 
even  crushing  her  up  in  her  arms.  *^  They  took  you  from  me  when  I 
wasn't  myself!  Did  I  know  where  they  were  going  to  bring  you? 
Herel  Oh,  yes,  I  see  it  all  now.  Don't  touch  my  child! — don't 
interfere  with  my  child  ! — she  shan't  stay  here  another  day.  Her  fitther 
would  curse  her  if  he  knew  she  was  here." 

"  Oh,  please  set  me  down,"  said  little  Mary.  "  Oh,  mamma,  please 
don*t  hurt  me.  Oh,  my  lady !  "  cried  the  poor  child,  appealing  to  her 
protectress.  Lady  Denzil  got  up  tottering  as  she  heard  this  cry.  She 
came  forward  with  every  particle  of  colour  gone  from  her  face.  She  was  so 
agitated  her  lips  could  scarcely  form  the  words  ;  but  she  had  the  courage 
to  lay  her  hand  upon  the  woman's  arm, — 

**  Set  her  down,"  she  said.  "If  you  have  any  claim — set  her  down 
— ^it  shall  be  seen  into.     Sir  Thomas " 

The  stranger  turned  upon  her.    She  was  a  woman  about  five-and- 
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thirty,  strong  and  bold  and  Tigoroos.  I  don*t  deny  she  was  a  handsome 
woman.  She  had  big  blazing  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion  perhaps  a 
little  heightened  by  her  walk  in  the  heat.  She  turned  upon  Lady  Denzil, 
shaking  off  her  hand,  crushing  little  Mary  still  closer  in  one  arm,  and 
raising  the  other  with  a  wild  theatrical  gesture. 

"  You  1 "  she  cried ;  "  if  I  were  to  tell  her  father  she  was  with  you, 
he  would  curse  her.  How  dare  you  look  me  in  the  fiace — a  woman  that's 
come  after  her  child  I  You  that  gave  up  your  own  flesh  and  blood. 
Ay !  You  may  stare  at  her,  all  you  fine  folks.  There's  the  woman  that 
sold  her  son  to  marry  her  master.  She's  got  her  grandeur,  and  all  she 
bid  for ;  and  she  left  her  boy  to  be  brought  up  in  the  streets,  and  go  for 
a  common  soldier.  And  she's  never  set  eyes  on  him,  never  since  he  was 
two  years  old ;  and  now  she's  come  and  stole  my  little  Mary  from  me !  " 

Before  this  speech  was  half  spoken  eveiy  soul  in  the  place  had  crowded 
round  to  hear.  No  one  thought  how  rude  it  was.  Utter  consternation 
was  in  everybody's  look.  As  for  Lady  Denzil,  she  stood  like  a  statue, 
as  white  as  marble,  in  the  same  spot,  hearing  it  all.  She  did  not  move. 
She  was  like  an  image  set  down  there,  capable^  of  no  individual  action. 
She  stood  and  gazed,  and  heard  it  all,  and  saw  us  all  listening.  I 
cannot  tell  what  dreadful  pangs  were  rending  her  heart;  but  she  stood 
like  a  dead  woman  in  the  sunshine,  neither  contradicting  her  accuser 
nor  making  even  one  gesture  in  her  own  defence. 

Then  Sir  Thomas,  on  whom  there  had  surely  been  some  spell,  came 
forward,  dividing  the  crowd,  and  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm.  ''  Set 
down  the  child,"  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice.  <*  Set  her  down.  How 
dare  you  speak  of  a  mother's  rights  ?  Did  you  ever  do  anything  for  her  ? 
Set  down  the  child,  woman.    You  have  no  business  here." 

« I  never  forsook  my  own  flesh  and  blood,"  cried  the  enraged  creature, 
letting  poor  little  Mary  almost  fall  down  out  of  her  arms,  but  keeping  fi&st 
hold  of  her.  '*  I've  a  better  right  here  than  any  of  these  strangers.  I'm 
her  son's  wife.  She's  little  Mary's  grandmother,  though  she'll  deny  it. 
She's  that  kind  of  woman  that  would  deny  it  to  her  last  breath.  I  know 
she  would.  She's  the  child's  grandmotlier.  She's  my  mother-in-law. 
She's  never  seen  her  son  since  he  was  two  years  old.  If  he  hears  the 
veiy  name  of  mother  he  curses  and  swears.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  come 
for  my  child  i     And  I've  come  to  give  that  woman  her  due ! " 

'<  Go ! "  cried  Sir  Thomas.  His  voice  was  awful.  He  would  not  touch 
her,  for  he  was  a  gentleman ;  but  the  sound  of  his  voice  made  my  veiy 
knees  bend  and  tremble.  **  Go !  "  he  said — **  not  a  word  more."  He  was 
so  overcome  at  last  that  he  put  his  hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pushed 
her  away,  and  wildly  beckoned  to  the  servants,  who  were  standing 
listening  too.  The  woman  grasped  little  Maiy  by  her  dress.  She  crushed 
up  the  child's  pretty  white  cape  in  her  hot  hand  and  dragged  her  along 
with  her.  But  she  obeyed.  She  dared  not  resist  his  voice  ;  and  she  had 
done  all  the  harm  it  was  possible  to  do. 

**  I'll  go,"  she  said.     **  None  of  you  had  better  touch  |ne.    I'm  twice 
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as  strong  as  you,  though  you're  a  man.  But  I'll  go.  She  knows  what 
I  think  of  her  now ;  and  yon  all  know  what  she  is,"  she  cried,  raising  her 
voice.  "  To  marry  that  old  man,  she  deserted  her  child  at  two  years  old, 
and  neyer  set  eyes  on  him  more.  That's  Lady  Benzil.  Now  yoa  all 
know,  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  and  I'll  go." 

All  this  time  Lady  Denzil  never  stirred  ;  hat  when  the  woman  moved 
away,  dragging  UtUe  Mary  with  her,  all  at  once  my  lady  stretched  out 
her  hands  and  gave  a  wild  cry.  ^<  The  child !  '*  she  cried ;  '<  the  child  1 " 
And  then  the  Httle  thing  tamed  to  her  with  that  strange  sympathy  we 
had  all  noticed.  I  don't  know  how  she  twitched  herself  oat  of  her 
mother's  excited,  passionate  grasp,  hat  she  roshed  hack  and  threw  herself 
at  Lady  Benzil's  feet,  and  clatched  hold  of  her  dress.  My  lady,  who  had 
not  moved  nor  spoken  except  those  two  words — who  was  old  and  capable 
of  no  sach  exertion,  stooped  over  her  and  lifted  her  np.  I  never  saw 
sach  a  si^t.  She  was  as  pale  as  if  she  had  been  dead.  She  had 
received  sach  a  shock  as  might  well  have  killed  her.  Notwithstanding,  this 
is  what  she  did.  She  lifted  ap  the  child  in  her  arms,  broke  away  from 
as  who  were  surrounding,  mounted  the  steep  bank  like  a  girl,  with  her 
treasure  clasped  close  to  her  bosom,  and  before  any  one  knew,  before 
there  was  time  to  speak,  or  even  almost  think,  had  disappeared  with  her 
into  the  house.  The  woman  would  have  rushed  at  her,  sprung  upon  her, 
if  she  had  not  been  held  fast.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  what  a  scene  it 
was  when  the  mistress  of  the  feast  disappeared,  and  a  family  secret  so 
extraordinary  was  thus  tossed  to  public  discussion.  The  house  door  rang 
after  Lady  Denzil,  as  she  rushed  in,  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon  shot 
The  stranger  stood  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  group  of  men,  visitors 
and  servants,  some  of  whom  were  trying  to  persuade,  some  to  force  her 
away.  Sir  Thomas  stood  by  himself,  with  his  old  pale  hands  piteously 
clasped  together,  and  his  head  bent.  He  was  overwhelmed  by  shame  and 
trouble,  and  the  shock  of  this  Mghtful  scene.  He  did  not  seem  able  for 
the  first  moment  to  face  any  one,  to  lift  his  eyes  to  the  disturbed  and 
fluttering  crowd,  who  were  so  strangely  in  the  way.  And  we  all  stood 
about  thunderstruck,  staring  in  each  other's  faces,  not  knowing  what  to 
do  or  to  say.  Lady  Berkhampstead,  with  the  instinct  of  a  great  lady,  was 
the  first  to  recover  herself.  She  turned  to  me,  I  scarcely  know  why,  nor 
could  she  have  told  why.  **  I  know  my  carriage  is  waiting,"  she  said, 
"  and  I  could  not  think  of  disturbing  dear  Lady  Denzil  to  say  good-by. 
Will  you  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am  to  go  away  without  seeing  her?" 
They  all  came  crowding  round  me  with  almost  the  same  words,  as  soon  as 
she  had  set  the  example.  And  presently  Sir  Thomas  roused  up,  as  it 
were,  from  his  stupor.  And  for  the  next  few  minutes  there  was  nothing 
but  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  rolling  up  of  carriages,  and  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  everybody  to  smile  and  look  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  '*  So 
long  as  it  does  not  make  dear  Lady  Denzil  ill,"  one  of  the  ladies  said. 
"It  is  so  disagreeable  to  be  so  close  upon  the  road.  It  might  have 
happened  to  any  of  us,"  said  another.     **  Of  course  tho  creature  is  mad ; 
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she  should  be  shut  up  somewhere.*'  They  said  such  wordd  mth  the 
natural  impulse  of  saying  anything  to  break  the  terrible  impression  of  the 
scene ;  but  they  were  all  almost  as  much  shocked  and  shaken  as  the  prin- 
cipals in  it.  I  never  saw  such  a  collection  of  pale  faces  as  those  that 
went  irom  the  Lodge  that  afternoon.  I  was  lefb  last  of  all.  Somehow  the 
woman  who  had  made  so  dreadful  a  disturbance  had  disappeared  without 
anybody  knowing  where.  Sir  Thomas  and  I  were  left  alone  on  the  lawn, 
which  ten  minutes  ago— I  don*t  think  it  was  longer — had  been  so  gay  and 
so  crowded.  So  £ar  as  I  was  myself  concerned,  that  was  the  most  trying 
moment  of  all.  Eyerybody  had  spoken  to  me  as  if  I  belcmged  to  the 
house,  but  in  reality  I  did  not  belong  to  the  house ;  and  I  felt  like  a  spy 
as  I  stood  with  Sir  Thomas  all  alone.  And  what  was  worse,  he  felt  it 
too,  and  looked  at  me  with  the  forced  painful  smile  he  had  put  on  for 
the  others,  as  if  he  felt  I  was  just  like  them,  and  it  was  also  needful 
forme. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  staying,"  I  said ;  **  don't  you  think  I  could 
be  of  any  use  ?    Lady  Denzil  perhaps *' 

Sir  Thomas  took  my  hand  and  shook  it  in  an  imperative  way.     *'  No, 
no,"  he  said  with  his  set  smile.    He  even  turned  me  towards  the  gate  and  . 
tondied  my  shoulder  with  his  agitated  hand — ^half  (no  doubt)  because  he 
knew  I  meant  kindly — but  half  to  send  me  away. 

<<  She  might  like  me  to  do  something,"  I  said  piteously.  But  all  that 
Sir  Thomas  did  was  to  wring  my  hand  and  pat  my  shoulder,  and  say, 
*'  No,  no."  I  was  obliged  to  follow  the  rest  with  an  aching  heart.  As  I 
went  out  one  of  the  servants  came  after  me.  It  was  a  man  who  had  been 
long  in  the  family,  and  knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Denzils.  He  came 
to  tell  me  he  was  very  much  frightened  about  the  woman,  who  had  dis- 
appeared nobody  could  tell' how.  ^^Tm. afraid  she's  hiding  about  some- 
where," he  said,  **  to  come  again."  And  then  he  glanced  round  to  see 
that  nobody  was  by,  and  looked  into  my  face.  **  All  that  about  my  lady 
is  true,"  he  said — ''  true  as  gospel.    I've  knowed  it  this  forty  years." 

"They've  been  very  kind  to  you,  Wellman,"  I  said  indignantly — ** for 
shame  1  to  think  you  should  turn  upon  your  good  mistress  now." 

"  Turn  upon  her  I "  said  Wellman ;  "  not  if  I  was  to  be  torn  in  bitjT; 
but  being  such  a  friend  of  the  family,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  satisfEtction 
to  you,  ma'am,  to  know  as  it- was  true." 

If  anything  could  have  made  my  heart  more  heavy  I  think  it  would  have 
been  that.  He  thought  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know.  And  after 
the  first  moment  of  pity  was  past,  were  there  not  some  people  to  whom  it 
would  be  a  satisfiEiction  to  know  ?  who  would  tell  it  all  over  and  gloat  upon  it, 
and  say  to  each  other  that  pride  went  before  a  fall  ?  My  heart  was  almost 
bursting  as  I  crossed  the  Green  in  the  blazing  aflemoon  sunshine,  and 
saw  the  cricketers  still  playing  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Ah  me  I 
was  this  what  brought  such  sad  indulgent  experience  to  Lady  Denzil*s 
eyes — was  this  what  made  her  know  by  instinct  when  anything  was 
wrong  in  a  house  ?    I  could  not  think  at  first  what  a  terrible  accusation 
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it  was  thai  had  been  brought  against  her.  I  thought  only  of  her  look, 
of  her  desperate  snatch  at  the  child,  of  her  rash  up  the  steep  bank  with 
little  Mary  in  her  arms.  She  could  scarcely  have  lifted  the  child  under 
ordinary  circumstances — uwhat  wild  despair,  what  longing  must  have 
stimulated  her  to  such  an  effort !  I  put  down  my  veil  to  cover  my  tears. 
Dear  Lady  Denzil !  how  sweet  she  was,  how  tender,  how  considerate  of 
everybody.  Blame  never  crossed  her  lips.  I  cannot  describe  the 
poignant  aching  sense  of  her  suffering  that  grew  upon  me  till  I  reached 
my  own  house.  When  I  was  there,  out  of  sight  of  everybody,  I  sat 
down  and  cried  bitterly.  And  then  gradually,  by  degrees  it  broke  upon 
me  what  it  was  that  had  happened — ^what  the  misery  was,  and  the  shame. 

She  must  have  done  it  forty  years  ago,  as  Wellman  said,  when  she 
was  quite  young,  and  no  doubt  ignorant  of  the  awful  thing  she  was  doing. 
She  had  done  it,  and  she  had  held  by  it  ever  since — had  given  her  child  up 
at  two  years  old,  and  had  never  seen  him  again.  Good  Lord !  could  any 
woman  do  that  and  live  ?  Her  child,  two  years  old.  My  mind  seemed 
to  grow  bewildered  going  over  and  ovei  that  fact — evidently  it  was  a  fshct. 
Her  child — her  own  son. 

And  for  foriy  years  !  To  keep  it  all  up  and  stand  by  it,  and  never 
to  flinch  or  falter.  If  it  is  difficult  to  keep  to  a  good  purpose  for  so 
long,  what  can  it  be  to  keep  by  an  evil  one  7  How  could  she  do  it  ?  Then 
a  hundred  little  words  she  had  said  came  rushing  into  my  mind.  And 
that  look — the  look  she  cast  after  the  deserter  on  the  road  ?  I  understood 
it  all  now.  Her  heart  had  been  longing  for  him  all  the  time.  She  had 
loved  her  child  more  than  other  mothers  love,  every  day  of  all  that 
time. 

Poor  Lady  Denzil !  dear  Lady  Denzil !  this  was  the  end  of  all  my 
reasonings  on  the  matter.  I  went  over  it  again  and  again,  but  I  never 
came  to  any  ending  but  this : — The  thing  was  dreadful ;  but  she  was  not 
dreadful.  There  was  no  change  in  her.  I  did  not  realize  any  guilt  on  her 
part.  My  heart  only  bled  for  the  long  anguish  she  had  suffered,  and  for 
the  shock  she  was  suffering  from  now. 

But  before  evening  on  this  very  same  day  my  house  was  filled  with 
people  discussing  the  whole  story.  No  one  had  heard  any  more  than  I 
had  heard  ;  but  by  this  time  a  thousand  versions  of  the  stoiy  were  afloat. 
Some  people  said  she  had  gone  astray  when  she  was  young,  and  had  been 
cast  off  by  her  family,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  had  rescued  her ;  and  there 
were  whispers  that  such  stories  were  not  so  rare,  if  we  knew  all :  a  vile 
echo  that  always  breathes  after  a  real  tragedy.  And  some  said  she  was  of 
no  family,  but  had  been  the  former  Lady  Denzil's  maid ;  some  thought  it 
was  Sir  Thomases  own  son  that  had  been  thus  cast  away ;  some  said  he 
had  been  left  on  the  streets  and  no  provision  made  for  him.  My  neigh- 
bours went  into  a  hundred  details.  Old  Mr.  Clifford  thought  it  was  a  bad 
story  indeed ;  and  the  Hector  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  for  a  person 
in  Lady  Denzirs*  position  such  a  scandal  was  dreadful ;  it  was  such  an 
example  to  the  lower  classes.  Mrs.  Damerel  was  still  more  depressed.   She 
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said  she  would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  Molly  Jackson  could  do 
after  this.  As  for  Mrs.  Wood,  who  came  late  in  the  evening,  all  agape,  to 
inquire  into  the  news,  with  something  like  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  her 
face,  I  lost  all  patience  when  she  appeared.  I  had  compelled  myself  to 
bear  what  the  others  said,  but  I  would  not  put  up  with  her. 

"  Lady  Denzil  is  my  dear  friend,"  I  broke  out,  not  without  j^^ars ; 
''  a  great  trouble  has  come  upon  her.  A  madwoman  has  been  brought 
against  her  with  an  incredible  story;  and  when  a  stoiy  is  incredible  people 
always  belieye  it.  If  you  want  to  hear  any  more,  go  to  other  people  who 
were  present.    I  can't  tell  you  anything,  and  if  I  must  say  so,  I  won't.*' 

**  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Mulgraye,  don't  go  out  of  your  senses !  "  said 
my  visitor.  **  If  Lady  Denzil  has  done  something  dreadful,  that  does  not 
affect  you  ?  " 

**  But  it  does  affect  me,"  I  said,  **  infinitely ;  it  clouds  over  heaven 

and  earth ;  it  changes Never  mind ;  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 

it.    If  you  are  anxious  to  hear,  you  must  go  to  some  one  else  than  me." 

**  Well,  I  am  very  glad  I  was  not  there,"  said  Mrs.  Wood,  **  with  my 
innocent  girls.  I  am  very  glad  now  I  never  made  any  attempt  to  make 
friends  with  her,  though  you  know  how  often  you  urged  me  to  do  it.  I 
am  quite  happy  to  think  I  did  not  yield  to  you  now." 

I  had  no  spirit  to  contradict  this  monstrous  piece  of  pretence.  I  was 
glad  to  get  rid  of  her  anyhow ;  for  though  I  might  feel  myself  for  an  instant 
supported  by  my  indignation,  the  blow  had  gone  to  my  heart,  and  I  had 
no  strength  to  struggle  against  it.  The  thought  of  all  that  Lady  Denzil 
might  be  suffering  confused  me  with  a  dull  sense  of  pain.  And  yet 
things  were  not  then  at  their  worst  with  my  lady.  Next  morning  it  was 
found  that  little  Mary  had  been  stolen  away. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

That  was  a  dreadful  morning  on  the  Green.  After  the  lovely  weather  we 
had  been  having,  all  the  winds  and  all  the  fiends  seemed  to  have  been 
unchained.  It  blew  a  hurricane  during  the  night,  and  next  day  the 
Green  was  covered  with  great  branches  of  trees  which  had  been  torn  off 
and  scattered  about  like  wreck  on  a  seashore.  After  this  came  rain ;  it 
poured  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven  were  open,  when  Sir  Thomas  himself 
stepped  in  upon  me  like  a  ghost,  as  I  sat  at  my  solitary  breakfast.  Those 
twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  him  like  so  many  years.  He  was 
haggard  and  ashy  pale,  and  feeble.  His  very  mind  seemed  to  be  confused. 
**We  have  lost  the  child,"  he  said  to  me,  with  a  voice  from  which 
all  modulation  and  softness  had  gone.  <<Will  you  come  and  see  my 
wife?" 

"  Lost !  LitUe  Mary  ?  "  I  cried. 

And  then  all  his  courage  gave  way;  he  sat  down  speechless,  with 
his  lips  quivering,  and  bitter  tears  in  his  worn  old  eyes.    Then  he  got 
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np  restless  and  shaking.  <<Oome  to  my  wife,"  he  sud.  There  was 
not  another  word  exchanged  between  us.  I  pat  on  my  oloak  with  the 
hood  over  my  head,  and  went  with  him  on  the  moment.  As  we  crossed 
the  Green  a  sort  of  procession  arrived,  two  or  three  great  vans  packed 
with  people,  with  music  and  flags,  which  proceeded  to  discharge  their 
contents  at  the  ''  Barley- Mow  *'  nnder  the  soaking  rain.  They  had  cdtie 
for  a  day's  pleasure,  poor  creatures,  and  this  was  the  sort  of  day  they  got. 
The  sight  of  them  is  so  associated  in  my  mind  with  that  miserable  moment, 
that  I  don't  think  I  could  forget  it  were  I  to  liye  a  hundred  years.  It 
seemed  to  join  on  somehow  to  the  tragical  breaking-np  of  the  party  on  the 
day  before.  This  was  nothing  but  the  external  elements ;  but  it  chimed 
in  with  its  little  sermon  on  the  vanity  of  all  things.  My  lady  was  in  her 
own  room  when  I  entered  the  Lodge.  The  shock  had  struck  her  down  as 
I  found,  but  she  was  not  calm  enough,  or  weak  enough  to  go  to  bed.  She 
lay  on  a  bo&  in  her  dressing-gown ;  she  was  utterly  pale,  not  a  touch  of  her 
sweet  colour  left,  and  her  hands  shook  as  she  held  them  out  to  me.  She 
held  them  out,  and  looked  up  in  my  face  with  ^pealing  eyes,  which  put 
me  in  mind  of  little  Maiy*s.  And  then,  when  I  stooped  down  over  her  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment  to  kiss  her,  she  pressed  my  hands  bo  in  hers, 
that  frail  and  thin  as  her  fingers  were,  I  almost  cried  out  with  pain.  Mrs. 
Florentine,  her  old  maid,  stobd  close  by  the  head  of  her  mistress's  sofa. 
She  stood  looking  on  very  grave  and  steady,  without  any  surprise,  as  if 
she  knew  it  all. 

For  a  few  minutes  Lady  Benzil  could  not  speak.  And  when  she  did, 
her  words  came  out  with  a  burst,  all  at  once.  *'  Bid  he  tell  you  ?  "  she 
said.  **  I  thought  you  would  help  me.  You  have  nobody  to  keep  you 
back ;  neither  husband  nor I  said  I  was  sure  of  you." 

"  Dear  Lady  Denzil,"  I  said,  "  if  I  can  do  anything,  to  the  utmost  of 
my  strength " 

She  held  my  hand  fast,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  would  look  me 
through  and  through.  >*  That  was  what  I  said — ^that  was  what  I  said  !  " 
she  cried  ;  ''you  can  do  what  your  heart  says ;  you  can  bring  her  back 
to  me ;  my  child,  my  little  child  i  I  never  had  but  a  little  child — ^never 
that  I  knew!" 

"  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,"  I  said,  trying  to  soothe  her ;  "  hut 
oh  I  don't  wear  yourself  out.     You  will  be  ill  if  you  give  way." 

I  said  this,  I  suppose,  because  everybody  says  it  when  any  one  is  in 
trouble.  I  don't  know  any  better  reason.  **  That's  what  I'm  always 
telling  my  lady,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Florentine ;  '*  but  she  pays  no  heed 
to  me." 

Lady  Densdl  gave  us  both  a  faint  little  smile.  She  knew  too  much 
not  to  know  how  entirely  a  matter  of  conventionpl  routine  it  was  that  we 
should  say  this  to  her.  She  made  a  pause,  and  then  she  took  my  hand 
once  more. 

**  I  ought  to  tell  you,"  she  said — **  it  is  all  true — every  word.  Floren- 
tine knows  everything,  from  the  first  to  the  last.     I  was  a  poor  soldier's 
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widow,  and  I  was  destitaie.  I  was  too  young  to  know  what  I  was  doing, 
and  I  was  pretty,  they  said,  and  there  were  men  that  would  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  simplicity.  But  Sir  Thomas  was  never  like  that.  I 
married  him  to  buy  a  livelihood  for  my  child — and  then  he  was  veiy  good 
to  me.  When  he  married  me,  I  was  a  forlorn  young  creature,  with  nothing 
to  give  my  helpless  baby.  I  gave  up  my  child,  Florentine  knows ;  and  yet 
every  day,  every  year  of  his  life,  I've  followed  him  in  my  heart.  If  he 
had  been  living  in  my  sight,  I  could  not  have  known  more  of  him.  What 
I  say  is  every  word  tone,  Florentine  wiU  tell  you.  I  want  you,"  grasping 
my  hand  tightly,  **  to  tell  everything  to  hvn" 

«  To  him !  "  said  I,  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment,  not  knowing  what 
she  meant. 

**  Yes,*'  said  Lady  Denzil,  holding  my  hand  iast^  ''  to  my  boy — ^I  want 
you  to  see  my  boy.  Tell  him  there  has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not 
followed  him  in  my  heart.  All  his  wilfulness  I  have  felt  was  my 
fault.  I  have  prayed  God  on  my  knees  to  lay  the  blame  on  me.  That 
day  when  I  saw  the  deserter — ^I  want  you  to  tell  him  everything.  I  want 
you  to  ask  him  to  give  me  back  the  child." 

I  gave  a  cry  of  astonishment;  an  exclamation  which  I  could  not  resist. 
"  Can  you  expect  it  ?  "  I  said. 

**  Ah  yes,  I  expect  it,"  said  Lady  Denzil ;  "  not  that  I  have  any  right 
— ^I  expect  it  firom  his  heart. .  Florentine  will  tell  you  everything.  It  is 
she  who  has  watched  over  him.  We  never  talked  of  anything  else,  she 
and  I;  never  a  day  all  these  foriy  years  but  I  have  figured  to  myself 
what  my  darling  was  doing ;  I  say  my  darling,"  she  cried  as  with  a  sharp 
pang,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears ;  <<  and  he  is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and 
in  prison.     Think  of  that,  and  think  of  all  I  have  had  to  bear  1 " 

I  could  not  make  any  answer*  I  could  only  press  her  hand  with  a 
4pmb  sympathy.  As  for  Mrs.  Florentine,  she  stood  with  her  eyes  cast 
down,  and  smoothed  the  chintz  cover  with  her  hand,  taking  no  part  in  look 
or  word.  The  story  was  no  surprise  to  her.  She  knew  everything  about 
it ;  she  was  a  chief  actor  in  it ;  she/  had  no  need  to  show  any  sympathy. 
The  union  between  her  misj^ess  and  herself  was  deeper  than  that. 

**  When  he  married  this  woman,  I  was  ready  to  believe  it  would  be  for 
his  good,"  said  my  lady,  when  she  had  recovered  herself.  **  I  thought  it 
was  somehow  giving  him  back  what  I  had  taken  from  bin*.  I  sent  her 
presents  secretly.  He  has  been  very,  veiy  wilful ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  so 
good  to  him !  He  took  his  mother  from  him  ;  but  he  gave  him  money, 
education,  everything  a  young  man  wants.  There  are  many  young  men," 
said  Lady  Denzil,  pathetically,  ''  who  think  but  little  of  their  mothers," 
— and  then  she  made  a  pause.  **  There  was  young  Clififord,  for  example," 
she  added,  ''and  the  Bector's  brother  who  ran  away — their  mothers 
broke  their  hearts,  but  the  boys  did  not  care  much.  I  have  suffered  in 
everything  he  suffered  by ;  but  yet  if  ho  had  been  here,  perhaps  he  would 
not  have  cared  for  me." 

**  That  is  not  possible,"  I  said,  not  seeing  what  she  meant. 
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**  Oh,  it  is  possible,  very  possible/'  she  said.  **  I  have  seen  it  times 
without  number.     I  have  tried  to  take  a  little  comfort  from  it.     If  it  had 

been  a  girl,  I  would  never,  never  have  given  her  up ;  but  a  boy That 

was  what  I  thought.  I  don't  defend  myself.  Let  him  be  the  judge — I 
want  him  to  be  the  judge.  That  woman  is  a  wicked  woman ;  she  haa 
disgraced  him  and  left  him ;  she  will  bring  my  child  up  to  ruin.  Ask  him 
to  give  me  back  my  poor  little  child." 

♦«  I  will  do  what  I  can,"  I  said,  faltering.  I  was  pledged ;  yet  how 
was  I  to  do  it  ?  My  courage  failed  me,  as  I  sat  by  her  dismayed  and 
received  my  commission.  When  she  heard  the  tremulous  sound  of  my 
voice,  she  turned  round  to  me  and  held  my  hand  close  in  hers  once 
more. 

"  You  can  do  evetything,"  she  said.  Her  voice  had  suddenly  grown 
hoarse.  She  was  at  such  a  supreme  height  of  emotion,  that  the  sight  of  her 
frightened  me.  I  kissed  her ;  I  soothed  her ;  I  promised  to  do  whatever 
she  would.  And  then  she  became  impatient  that  I  should  set  out.  She 
was  not  aware  of  the  rain  cr  the  storm.  She  was  too  much  absorbed 
in  herself  even  to  hear  the  furious  wail  of  the  wind  and  the  blast  of  rain 
against  the  windows.  I  believe  she  would  have  done  as  much  for  me. 
Before  Florentine  followed  me  with  my  cloak,  I  had  made  up  my  mind  not 
to  lose  any  more  time.  It  was  from  her  I  got  all  the  details :  the  poor 
fellow's  name,  and  where  he  was,  and  all  about  him.  He  had  been  veiy 
wild,  Florentine  said.  Sir  Thomas  had  done  everything  for  him ;  but  he 
had  not  been  grateful,  and  he  had  been  very  wild.  His  wife  was  an 
abandoned  woman,  wicked  and  shameless ;  and  he  too  had  taken  to  evil 
courses.  He  had  strained  Sir  Thomas's  patience  to  the  utmost  time  after 
time.  And  then  he  had  enlisted.  His  regiment  was  in  the  Tower,  and 
he  was  under  confinement  there  for  insubordination.  Such  was  the  brief 
story.  **  Many  a  time  I've  thought,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Florentine,  "If 
my  lady  did  but  know  him  as  she  was  abreaking  of  her  heart  for  I  If  he'd 
been  at  home,  he'd  have  killed  her.  But  all  she  knows  is  that  he's  her 
child, — to  love,  and  nothing  more." 

'*  The  Tower  is  a  long  way  from  our  raillray,"  I  said ;  **  but  it  does 
not  much  matter  in  a  cab." 

**  Law,  ma'am,  you're  never  agoing  to-day  ?  "  said  Florentine.  But  I 
had  no  intention  of  arguing  the  question  with  her.  I  went  into  the  library 
to  Sir  Thomaff  to  bid  him  good-by.  And  he  too  was  amazed  when  I  told 
him.  He  took  my  hand  as  his  wife  had  done,  and  shook  it,  and  looked 
pitifully  into  my  face.  '*  It  is  I  who  ought  to  go,"  he  said.  But  . 
he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  go.  He 
ordered  the  carriage  to  come  round  for  me,  and  brought  me  wine — some 
wonderful  old  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  which  I  knew  no  difference  in 
from  the  commonest  sherry.  But  it  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  to""  think  he 
had  given  me  his  best.  And  before  I  went  away,  he  gave  me  much  more 
information  about  the  unfortunate  man  I  was  going  to  see.  **  He  is  not 
bad  at  heart,"  said  Sir  Thomas ;  " I  dmi't  think  he  is  bad  at  heart;  bat 
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bis  wife  is  a  wicked  woman.*'  And  when  I  was  going  away,  he  stooped 
his  grey  aged  countenance  over  me,  and  kissed  me  solemnly  on  the  fore- 
head. When  I  found  myself  driving  along  the  wet  roads,  with  the  rain 
sweeping  so  in  the  horses'  faces  that  it  was  all  the  half-hlinded  coachman 
could  do  to  keep  them  going  against  the  wind,  I  was  so  bewildered  by  my 
own  position  that  I  felt  stupid  for  the  moment.  I  was  going  to  the  Tower, 
to  see  Sergeant  Gray,  in  confinement  for  disrespect  te  his  superior  ofQcer 
— going  to  persuade  him  to  exert  himself  to  take  his  child  from  his  wife's 
custody,  and  give  her  to  his  mother,  whom  he  did  not  know.  I  had  not 
even  heard  how  it  was  that  little  Mary  had  been  stolen  away.  I  had 
taken  that  for  granted,  in  face  of  the  immediate  call  upon  me.  I  had 
indeed  been  swept  up,  as  it  were,  by  the  strong  wind  of  emotion,  and 
carried  away,  and  thrust  forward  into  a  position  I  could  not  understand. 
Then  I  recognized  the  truth  of  Lady  Denzil's  words.  I  had  nobody  to 
restrain  me :  no  husband  at  home  to  find  fault  with  anything  I  might  do ; 
nobody  to  wonder,  or  fret,  or  be  annoyed  by  the  burden  I  had  taken 
upon  me.  The  recollection  made  my  heart  swell  a  little,  not  with  pleasure. 
And  yet  it  was  very  true.  Poor  Mr.  Mulgrave,  had  he  been  living,  was  a 
man  who  would  have  been  sure  to  find  fault.  It  is  dreary  to  think  of 
oneself  as  of  so  little  importance  to  any  one ;  but,  perhaps,  one  ought 
to  think  more  than  one  does,  that  if  the  position  is  a  dreary  one,  it  has  its 
benefits  too.  One  is  free  to  do  what  one  pleases, — I  could  answer  to 
myself;  I  had  no  one  else  to  answer  to.  At  such  a  moment  there  was 
an  advantage  in  that. 

At  the  station  I  met  the  Hector,  who  was  going  to  town  by  the  same 
train.  *' Bless  my  soul,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,"  he  said,  <<  what  a  dreadful  day 
you  have  chosen  for  travelling.  I  thought  there  was  no  one  afloat  on  the 
world  but  me." 

**  There  was  no  choice,  Mr.  Damerel,"  I  said.  ''  I  am  going  about 
business  which  cannot  be  put  off." 

He  was  very  kind :  he  got  my  ticket  for  me,  and  put  me  into  a 
carriage,  and  did  not  insist  that  I  should  talk  to  him  on  the  way  up.  He 
talked  enough  himself  it  is  true,  but  he  was  satisfied  when  I  said  yes  and 
no.  Just  before  we  got  to  town,  however,  he  returned  to  my  errand.  **  If 
your  business  is  anything  I  can  do  for  you,"  he  said ;  "  if  there  is 
anything  that  a  man  could  look  after  better  than  a  lady,  you  know  how 
glad  I  should  bo  to  be  of  any  use." 

"  Thank  you,"  I  said.  My  feelings  were  not  mirthful,  but  yet  I  could 
have  burst  out  laughing.  I  wonder  if  there  is  really  any  business  that 
a  man  can  do  better  than  a  lady,  when  it  happens  to  be  A^r  business  and 
not  his  ?  I  have  never  got  much  help  in  that  way  from  the  men  that 
have  belonged  to  me.  And  to  think  of  putting  my  delicate,  desperate 
business  in  Mr.  Damerel's  soft,  cleiical  hands,  that  had  no  bone  in  them ! 
He  got  me  a  cab,  which  was  something — though  to  be  sure  a  porter  would 
have  done  it  quite  as  well— and  opened  his  eyes  to  their  utmost  width 
when  he  heard  me  tell  the  coachman  to  go  to  the  Tower. 
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Whai  a  drive  it  was  i  our  thirty  miles  of  railway  was  nothing  to  it: 
through  all  those  damp,  dreaay,  glistening  London  streets — streets 
narrow  and  drearily  vicious  —  streets  still  more  drearily  respectable; 
desert  lines  of  warehouses  and  offices — crowded  thorough&res  with 
dreary  vehicles  in  a  lock,  and  dreary  people  crowding  about  surmounted 
with  umbrellas — ^miles  upon  miles,  streets  upon  streets,  from  Paddingtcm 
to  the  Tower.  I  think  it  was  the  first  drive  of  the  kind  I  ever  took*  and 
if  you  can  suppose  me  wrapped  up  in  my  waterproof  doak,  a  little 
excited  about  the  unknown  man  I  was  going  to  see ;  trying  to  form  my 
sentences,  what  I  was  to  say ;  pondering  how  I  should  bring  in  my 
arguments  best ;  wondering  where  I  should  have  to  go  to  find  the  mother 
and  the  child.  Poor  little  Mary !  after  the  little  gleam  of  love  and  of  luxury 
that  had  opened  upon  her,  to  be  snatched  ofif  into  the  dreary  world  of 
poverty,  with  a  violent  mother  whom  it  was  evident  she  feared  !  And  poor 
mother  too  1  She  might  be  violent  and  yet  might  love  her  child ;  she 
might  be  wicked  and  yet  might  love  her  child.  To  go  and  snatch  the 
littie  creature  back,  at  all  hazards,  was  an  act  which  to  the  popular  mind 
would  always  look  like  a  much  higher  strain  of  virtue  than  dear  Lady 
Denzil's  abandonment.  I  could  not  defend  Lady  Denzil,  even  to  myself; 
and  what  could  I  say  for  her  to  her  son,  who  knew  her  not  ? 

At  least  an  hour  was  lost  before  I  got  admittance  to  Sergeant  Gray. 
As  it  happened,  by  a  fortunate  chance,  Kobert  Seymour  was  colonel  o£ 
the  regiment,  and  came  to  my  assistance.  But  for  that  I  might  have 
failed  altogether.  Kobert  was  greatly  amazed  by  the  request  I  made  him, 
but  of  course  he  did  what  I  wanted.  He  told  me  Sergeant  Gray  was  not 
in  prison,  but  simply  confined  to  his  quarters,  and  that  he  was  a  very 
strange  sort  of  miui.  *  *  I  should  like  to  know  what  you  can  want  with  him, ' ' 
he  said.  "  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  dreadfully 'curious — ^men  are — ^you  know 
it  is  our  weakness.    You  may  as  well  tell  me  what  you  want  with  Gray.*' 

<<It  is  nothing  to  laugh  about,'*  said  I;  '<it  is  more  tragic  than 
comical.  I  have  a  message  to  him  from  his  mother.  And  there  is  not  a 
moment  to  lose." 

'<  I  understand,"  said  Kobert^  <'  I  am  to  take  myself  off.  Here  is  the 
door ;  but  you  must  tell  me  anything  you  know  about  him  when  you  have 
seen  him.  He  is  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  regiment.  I  never  can  make 
him  out." 

And  in  two  minutes  more  I  was  face  to  face  with  Sergeant  Gray. 

He  must  have  been  like  his  father.  There  was  not  a  feature  in  his 
face  which  recalled  Lady  Denzil's.  He  was  an  immensely  tall,  powerful 
man,  with  strong  chestnut  brown  hair,  and  vigour  and  life  in  every  line  of 
his  great  frame.  I  expected  to  find  a  prisoner  partially  sentimental ;  and 
I  found  a  big  man  in  undress,  marching  freely  about  his  room,  with  a  long 
pipe  by  the  fire,  and  his  beer  and  glasses  on  the  table.  I  had  expected 
a  refined  man,  bearing  traces  of  gentleman  written  on  him,  and  the  fine 
tastes  that  became  Lady  Denzil's  son.  There  was  something  about 
him,  when  one  came  to  look  at  him  a  second  time— but  what  was  it  ? 
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Traces  of  diasipation,  a  look  of  brayado,  an  instant  standing  to  his  anns  in 
self-defence,  whatever  I  might  haye  come  to  accnse  him  of;  and  the  in- 
sufferable coxcomb  air  which  comes  naturally  to  the  meanest  member  of 
the  household  troops.  Snch  was  the  rapid  impression  I  formed  as  I  went 
in.  He  took  off  his  cap  with  an  air  of  amazement  yet  assurance,  but 
pot  it  on  again  immediately.  I  stood  trembling  before  this  big,  irreverent, 
unknown  man.  If  the  door  had  been  open  I  think  I  should  have  run 
away.    But  as  it  was  I  had  no  resource. 

*'  Mr.  Gray/'  I  said  all  at  once,  half  from  cowardice,  half  to  get  it 
over,  "I  have  come  to  you  from  your  mother." 

The  man  actually  sta^ered  as  he  stood  before  me — he  fell  back  and 
gazed  at  me  as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost.  **  From  my  mother  ?  "  he  said, 
and  his  lips  seemed  to  refuse  articulation.  His  surprise  vanquished  him ; 
which  was  more  than  with  my  individual  forces  I  could  have  hoped  to  do. 

"  From  your  mother,"  I  repeated.  "  I  have  come  direct  from  her, 
where  she  is  lying  ill  and  much  shaken.  She  has  told  me  all  her  story, 
— and  I  love  her  dearly — ^that  is  why  she  sent  me  to  you." 

All  the  time  I  was  speaking  he  still  stood  and  stared  at  me ;  but  when 
I  stopped,  he  appeared  gradually  to  come  to  himself.  He  brought  forward, 
from  where  it  stood  against  the  wall,  very  deliberately,  another  chair,  and 
sitting  down,  looked  at  me  intently.  <<  If  she  has  told  you  all  her  story," 
he  said,  ''you  will  know  how  little  inducement  I  have  to  listen  to  any- 
thing she  may  say." 

**  Yes,"  said  I,  feeling  not  a  fictitious  but  a  real  passion  swelling  up 
into  my  throat,  ''  she  has  told  me  everything,  more  than  you  can  know. 
8he  has  told  me  how  for  forty  years — ^is  it  forty  years  ?  she  has  watched 
over  you  in  secret,  spent  her  days  in  tliinking  of  you,  and  her  nights  in 
praying  for  you.  Ah,  don't  smile !  if  you  had  seen  her  pale  and  broken 
in  all  her  pride,  lying  trembling  and  telling  me  this,  it  would  have  touched 
your  heart." 

And  I  could  see  that  it  did  touch  his  heart,  being  so  new  and  unusual 
to  him.  He  was  not  a  cynical,  over-educated  man,  accustomed  to  such 
appeals,  and  to  believe  them  nonsense.  And  it  touched  him,  being  so 
unexpected.  Then  he  made  a  little  effort  to  recover  himself  and  the 
natural  bravado  of  his  character  and  profession.  '*  In  all  her  pride  1 " 
he  said  bitterly.  ''  Yes,  that's  very  well  said ;  she  liked  her  pride  better 
than  me." 

"  She  liked  your  life  better  than  you,"  said  I, — and  heaven  forgive 
me  if  I  spoke  like  a  sophist, — ''  and  your  comfort.  To  secure  bread  to 
you  and  education,  she  made  that  vow.  When  she  had  once  made  it, 
she  had  to  keep  it.  But  I  tell  you  what  she  told  me  not  three  hours  ago. 
'  There  has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him  in  my  heart.'  That 
is  what  she  said.  She  and  her  old  maid  who  used  to  see  you  and  watdi 
over  you,  talked  of  nothing  else.  Fancy !  you  a  young  man  growing  up, 
taking  your  own  way,  going  against  the  wishes  of  your  best  friendi ;  and 
your  moUier,  who  dared  not  go  to  you,  watching  you  from  fiur  off,  weeping 
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over  yon,  prajdng  on  her  knees,  thinking  of  nothing  else,  talking  of 
nothing  else  when  she  was  alone  and  dared  do  it.  At  other  times  she  had 
to  go  into  the  world  to  please  her  hoshand,  to  act  as  if  yon  had  no 
existence.  And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking  of  nothing  hat  joa  in 
her  heart.'' 

He  had  got  np  hefore  I  came  so  far.  He  was  nnqnestionahly  moved ; 
his  step  got  quicker  and  quicker.  He  made  impatient  gestures  with  his 
hands  as  if  to  put  my  voice  away.  But  all  the  same  he  listened  to  me 
greedily.  When  I  had  done — and  I  got  so  excited  that  I  was  compelled 
to  he  done,  for  tears  came  into  my  throat  and  choked  me — ^he  turned  to  me 
with  his  fituje  strongly  swept  by  winds  of  feeling.  **  Who  told  you  ?"  he 
cried  abruptly.  **  Why  do  you  come  to  disturb  me  ?  I  was  thinking 
nothing  about  my  circumstances.  I  was  thinking  how  I  could  best  be 
jolly  in  such  a  position.  What  do  I  know  about  anybody  who  may  choose 
to  call  herself  my  mother  ?  Probably  I  never  had  a  mother.  I  can  do 
nothing  for  her,  and  she  can  do  nothing  for  me.*' 

<<You  can  do  something  for  her,''  I  cried.  ''She  sent  me  to  you 
to  beg  it  of  you.  Sir  Thomas  saw  how  your  wife  was  living.  He 
saw  she  should  not  have  a  little  girl  to  ruin.  He  brought  away  the  child. 
I  was  there  when  ho  came  home.  Your  mother  knew  in  a  moment  who 
it  was,  though  he  never  said  a  word.  She  rushed  to  her,  and  fell  on  her 
knees,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  She  thought  God  had 
sent  the  child.  Little  Maiy  is  so  ^e  her,  so  like  her  I  You  cannot 
think  how  beautiful  it  was  to  see  them  together.  Look !  if  you  don't 
know  what  your  mother  is,  look  at  that  face." 

He  had  stood  as  if  stupefied,  staring  at  me.  When  I  mentioned  his 
wife  he  had  made  an  angry  gesture  ;  but  his  heart  melted  altogether  when 
I  came  to  little  Mary.  I  had  brought  Lady  Denzil's  photograph  with  me, 
thinking  it  might  touch  his  heart,  and  now  I  thrust  it  into  his  hand  before 
he  knew  what  I  meant.  He  gave  one  glance  at  it,  and  then  he  fell  back  into 
his  chair,  and  gazed  and  gazed,  as  if  he  had  lost  himself.  He  was  not 
prepared.  He  had  been  wilful — perhaps  wicked — ^but  his  heart  had  not 
got  hardened  like  that  of  a  man  of  the  world.  It  had  been  outside  evils 
he  had  done,  outside  influences  that  had  moved  him.  When  anything 
struck  deep  at  his  heart  he  had  no  armour  to  resist  the  blow.  He  went 
back  upon  his  chair  with  a  stride,  hiding  from  me,  or  tiying  to  hide,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  keep  himself  steady ;  he  knitted  his  brows  over 
the  little  picture  as  if  it  was  hard  to  see  it.  But  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  trouble.  I  saw  how  it  was.  One  does  not  live  in  the  world 
and  learn  men's  ways  for  nought.  I  knew  his  eyes  were  filling  with  tears; 
I  knew  that  sob  was  climbing  up  into  his  throat ;  and  I  did  not  say  a 
word  more.  It  was  a  lovely  little  photograph.  The  sun  is  often  so  kind 
to  old  women.  It  was  my  lady  with  all  tibe  softness  of  her  white  hair, 
with  her  gracious  looks,  her  indulgent,  benign  eyes.  And  those  eyes  were 
little  Mary's  eyes.  They  went  straight  into  the  poor  fellow's  heart. 
After  he  had  struggled  as  long  as  he  could,  the  sob  actually  broke  out. 
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Then  he  straightened  himself  up  all  at  once,  and  looked  at  me  fiercely ; 
but  I  knew  better  than  to  pretend  to  hear  him. 

<<  This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  stopped,  and 
natnre  burst  forth.  '*  Why  did  she  cast  me  u^n  the  world  ?  Why  did 
she  give  me  up  7  You  are  a  good  woman,  and  you  are  her  friend.  Why 
did  she  cast  me  away  ?  " 

I  shook  my  head,  it  was  all  I  could  do.  I  was  crying,  and  I  could  not 
articulate.  **  God  knows !  '*  I  gasped  through  my  tears.  And  he  got  up 
and  went  to  the  window,  and  turning  his  back  on  me,  held  it  up  to  the 
light.  I  watched  no  longer  what  he  was  doing.  Nature  was  working  her 
own  way  in  his  heart. 

When  he  came  back  at  last,  he  came  up  to  me  and  held  out  his  hand. 
<*  Thank  you,**  he  said,  in  a  way  that,  for  the  first  time,  reminded  me  of 
Lady  Denzil.  '*  You  have  made  me  think  less  harshly  about  my  mother. 
What  is  it  she  wants  me  to  do  ?  ** 

He  did  not  put  down  the  photograph,  or  give  it  back  to  me,  but  held 
it  closely  in  his  hand,  which  gave  me  courage.  And  then  I  told  him  all 
the  story.  When  I  told  him  how  his  wife  had  insulted  his  mother,  his 
face  grew  purple.  I  gave  him  every  detail :  how  little  Mary  clung  to  my 
lady ;  how  firightened  she  was  for  the  passionate  claimant  who  seized  her. 
When  I  repeated  her  little  cry,  <<  My  lady !  "  a  curious  gleam  passed  over 
his  face.  He  interrupted  me  at  that  point.  <*  Who  is  my  lady  ?  "  he 
said,  with  a  strange  consciousness.  The  only  answer  I  made  was  to  point 
at  the  photograph.  It  made  the  most  curious  impression  on  him.  Evidently 
he  had  not  even  known  his  mother^s  name.  Almost,  I  think,  the  title  threw 
a  new  light  for  him  upon  all  the  circumstances.  There  are  people  who 
will  say  that  this  was  from  a  mean  feeling ;  but  it  was  from  no  mean 
feeling.  He  saw  by  this  hci  what  a  gulf  she  had  put  between  herself  and 
him.  He  saw  a  certain  reason  in  the  separation  which,  if  she  had  been  a 
woman  of  difierent  position,  could  not  have  existed.  And  there  is  no  man 
living  who  is  not  susceptible  to  the  world's  opinion  of  the  people  ho  is 
interested  in.  He  changed  almost  imperceptibly — ^unawares.  He  heard 
all  my  story  in  grave  silence.  I  told  him  what  my  lady  had  said, — ^that 
he  was  to  be  the  judge ;  and  henceforward  it  was  with  the  seriousness  of 
a  judge  that  he  sat  and  listened.  He  heard  me  out  eveiy  word,  and  then 
he  sat  and  seemed  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind.  So  far  as  I  was  concerned, 
that  was  the  hardest  moment  of  all.  His  face  was  stem  in  its  composure. 
He  was  reflecting,  putting  this  and  that  together.  His  mother  was  standing 
at  the  bar  before  him.  And  what  should  I  do,  did  he  decide  against  her  ? 
Thus  I  sat  waiting  and  trembling.  When  he  opened  his  h'ps  my  heart 
jumped  to  my  mouth.  How  foolish  it  was !  That  was  not  what  he  had 
been  thinking  of.  Instead  of  kis  mother  at  the  bar,  it  was  his  own  life  he 
had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind.  It  all  came  forth  with  a  burst  when 
he  began  to  speak :  the  chances  he  had  lost ;  the  misery  that  had  come 
upon  him ;  the  shame  of  the  woman  who  bore  his  name ;  and  his  poor 
little  desolate  child.    Then  the  man  forgot  himself,  and  swore  a  great 
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oath.  *'  As  soon  as  I  am  free  I  will  go  and  get  her,  and  send  her  i 
my  lady  I "  he  said,  with  abrupt,  half-hysterical  Tehemonce.  And  then 
he  rose  suddenly  and  went  to  the  window,  and  turned  his  back  on  me 
again. 

I  was  overcome.  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  or  so  fully.  I  could 
have  thrown  myself  upon  his  neck,  poor  fellow,  and  wept.  Was  he  the 
one  to  bear  the  penalties  of  all  ?  sinned  against  by  his  mother  in  his 
childhood,  and  more  dreadfully  by  his  wife  in  his  maturity.  What  had 
he  done,  that  the  closest  of  earthly  ties  should  thus  be  made  a  torment 
to  him  ?  When  I  had  come  to  myself  I  rose  and  went  after  him,  trembling. 
**  Mr.  Gray,*'  I  said,  **  is  there  nothing  that  can  be  done  for  you  ?  '* 

*'  I  don't  want  anything  to  be  done  for  me,'*  he  cried,  abruptly.  The 
question  piqued  his  pride.  **  Tell  her  she  shall  see  yet  that  I  understand 
Uie  sacrifice  she  has  made,'*  he  said.  If  he  spoke  ironically  or  in  honesty 
I  cannot  tell ;  when  his  mouth  had  once  been  opened  the  stream  came  so 
fast.  **  I  want  to  go  away,  that  is  all,'*  he  said,  with  a  certain  heat,  ahnosi 
anger;  "anywhere — ^I  don't  care  where — to  the  Mauritius,  if  they  like, 
were  that  fever  is.  No  fear  that  I  should  die.  I  have  been  broujo^t  up 
like  ft  gentleman — ^it  is  quite  true.  And  yet  I  am  here.  What  was  the 
use  ?     My  father  was  a  common  soldier.     She  But  it's  no  good 

talking ;  I  am  no  credit  to  anybody  now.  If  I  could  get  drafted  into 
another  regiment,  and  go— to  India  or  anywhere — ^you  should  see  a 
difference.  I  swear  you  should  see  a  difference  !  "  his  voice  rose  high  in 
these  last  words ;  then  he  paused.  <*  But  she  is  old,"  he  said,  sinking 
his  voice  ;  ''  ten  years^ — ^I  couldn't  do  in  less  than  ten  years.  She'll  never 
be  living  then,  to  see  what  a  man  can  do." 

'*  She  is  a  woman  that  would  make  shift  to  live,  somehow,  to  see  her 
son  come  back,"  I  cried.     "  Give  her  little  Mary,  and  try." 

*'  She  shall  have  little  Mary,  by  God  I  "  cried  the  excited  man ;  and 
then  he  broke  down,  and  wept.  I  cannot  describe  this  scene  any  more. 
I  left  him,  clasping  his  hands,  feeling  as  if  he  was  my  brother ;  and  he 
had  his  mother's  picture  held  fast  and  hidden  in  his  other  hand.  If  that 
dear  touch  of  natural  love  had  come  to  him  before  !  But  God  knows  1 
perhaps  he  was  only  ready  and  open  to  it  then. 

But  he  could  not  tell  me  where  to  seek  the  child.  I  had  to  be  content 
with  his  promise  that  when  he  was  free  he  would  restore  her  to  us.  I 
went  out  from  him  as  much  shaken  as  if  I  had  gone  through  an  iUness, 
and  stole  out,  not  to  see  Robert  Seymour,  whom  I  was  not  equal  to 
meeting  just  at  that  moment.  But  the  end  of  my  mission  was  nearer 
than  I  thought.  When  I  got  outside  there  was  a  group  of  excited  people 
about  the  gateway,  close  to  which  my  cab  was  waiting  me.  They  were 
discussing  something  which  had  just  happened,  and  which  evidenUy  had 
left  a  great  conmiotion  behind.  Among  the  crowd  was  a  group  of  soldiers' 
wives,  who  shook  their  heads,  and  talked  it  over  to  each  other  with 
lowered  voices.  **  It's  well  for  her  she  was  took  bad  here,  and  never  got 
nigh  to  him,"  one  of  them  said.     "  He'd  have  killed  her,  I  know  he 
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would.  It*s  well  for  hor  she  never  got  in  to  tempt  that  man  to  her 
death." 

''  It  was  hrazen  of  her  to  come  nigh  him  at  all,'*  said  another,  ''  and 
him  80  prond.  She  always  was  a  shameless  one.  What  my  heart  hleeds 
for  is  that  poor  little  child.'' 

"  Where  is  the  child  ?  "  asked  a  third.  "  It  would  he  well  for  her, 
poor  innocent,  if  the  Lord  was  to  take  her  too." 

I  was  standing  stupefied,  listening  to  them,  when  I  heard  a  little  cry, 
and  the  grasp  of  something  at  my  dress.  The  cry  was  so  feehle,  and  the 
grasp  so  light,  that  I  might  never  have  noticed  it  hut  for  those  wompi. 
I  turned  round,  and  the  whole  world  swam  round  me  for  a  moment. 
I  did  what  Lady  Denzil  did — ^I  staggered  forward  and  fell  on  my  knees, 
though  this  was  not  the  soft  green  grass,  hut  a  stony  London  pavement, 
and  clasped  little  Mary  tight,  with  a  vehemence  that  would  have  frightened 
any  other  child;  hut  she  was  not  frightened.  The  little  creature  was 
drenched  with  the  pitiless  rain.  She  had  heen  tied  up  in  an  old  shawl,  to 
hide  the  miserahle,  pretty  white  frock,  now  clogged  with  mud  and  soaked 
with  water.  Her  Httle  hat  was  glued  to  her  head  with  the  floods  to  which 
she  had  heen  exposed.  I  lifted  my  .treasure  wildly  in  my  arms,  as  soon 
as  I  had  any  strength  to  do  it,  and  rushed  with  her  to  my  carriage.  I 
felt  like  a  thief  triumphant ;  and  yet  it  was  no  theft.  But  my  eagerness 
aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  soldiers'  wives  who  had  heen  standing  hy. 
They  explamed  to  me  that  the  child  was  Sergeant  Gray*s  child ;  that  her 
mother  had  heen  took  very  had  in  a  fit,  and  had  heen  carried  off  to  the 
hospital ;  and  that  I,  a  stranger,  had  no  right  to  interfere.  I  don't  know 
what  hurried  explanation  I  made  to  them ;  hut  I  know  that  at  last  I 
satisfied  their  fears,  and  with  little  Maiy  in  my  arms  actually  drove  away. 

It  was  true,  though  I  never  could  helieve  it.  I  got  her  as  easily  as  if 
it  had  heen  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  I  could  not  helieve  it, 
even  when  I  held  her  fitst  and  drew  from  her  her  little  story.  She  had 
been  taken  away  early,  very  early  in  the  morning,  when  she  ran  to  the 
door  as  soon  as  she  was  up  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  rained.  No  doubt 
the  wretched  mother  had  hung  about  the  grounds  all  night  in  the  storm 
and  rain  to  get  at  the  child.  She  had  snatched  up  Httle  Mary  in  her 
arms,  and  rushed  out  with  her  before  any  one  was  aware.  The  child  had 
heen  dragged  along  the  dreary  roads  in  the  rain.  If  the  woman  had 
really  loved  her,  if  it  had  been  the  passion  of  a  tender  mother,  and  not  of  a 
revengefrd  o-eatnre,  she  never  would  have  subjected  the  child  to  this.  She 
was  wet  to  the  skin,  with  pools  in  her  httle  boots,  and  the  water  streaming 
from  her  dress.  I  took  her  to  a  friend's  house  and  got  dry  clothes  to  put 
upon  her.  The  unhappy  mother  had,  no  doubt,  been  out  all  night 
exposed  to  the  storm.  She  was  mad  with  rage  and  misery  and  fatigue, 
and  probably  did  not  feel  her  danger  at  the  moment ;  but  just  as  she 
reached  the  Tower  to  claim,  building  upon  a  common  opposition  to  one 
object,  her  husband's  support,  had  faUen  down  senseless,  on  his  very 
threshold  as  it  were.    Nothing,  indeed,  but  madness  could  have  led  her  to 
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the  man  whom  she  had  disgraced.  When  the  surrounding  bystanders  saw 
that  nothing  was  to  be  done  for  her,  and  that  she  would  not  come  out  of 
her  faint,  they  had  her  carried  in  alarm  to  the  hospital.  Such  was  the 
abrupt  conclusion  of  the  tale.  Had  I  known  I  need  not  have  given 
myself  the  trouble  of  seemg  Sergeant  Gray— but  that,  at  least,  was  a 
thing  which  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  regret. 

When  I  took  her  back  Lady  Densdl  held  me  in  her  arms,  held  me 
fast,  and  looked  into  my  face,  even  before  she  listened  to  little  Maiy's  call. 
She  wanted  me  to  tell  her  of  her  child — her  own  child — and  I  was  so 
wflkk  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her.  I  fell  crying  on  her  tender  old 
bosom,  like  a  fool,  and  had  to  be  comforted,  as  if  it  could  be  anything  to  me 
— in  comparison.  I  don't  know  afterwards  what  I  said  to  her,  but  she 
understood  all  I  meant.  As  for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  too  happy  to  ask  any 
questions.  The  child  had  wound  herself  into  his  veiy  heart.  He  sat 
with  little  Mary  in  his  arms  all  that  evening.  He  would  scarcely  allow 
her  to  be  taken  to  bed.  He  went  up  with  his  heavy  old  step  to  see  her 
sleeping  safe  once  more  under  his  roof,  and  made  Wellman,  with  a  pistol, 
sleep  in  a  little  room  below.  But  little  Mary  was  safe  enough  now. 
Her  father  was  confined  in  his  barrack-room,  with  my  lady's  photograph 
in  his  hands,  and  a  host  of  unknown  softei^ings  and  compunctions  in  his 
heart.  Her  mother  was  raving  wildly  in  the  hospital  on  the  bed  firom 
which  she  was  never  to  rise.  I  don't  know  that  any  one  concerned, 
except  myself,  thought  of  this  strange  cluster  of  divers  fortunes,  of 
tragic  miseiy  and  suffering,  all  hanging  about  the  little  angel- vision  of  that 
child.  Sin,  shame,  misery,  eveiy  kind  of  horror  and  distress,  and  little 
Moiy  the  centre  of  all ;  how  strange  it  was ! — ^how  terrible  and  smiling 
and  wretched  is  life  ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  frightful  convulsion  and  earth- 
quake could  pass  over  and  leave  no  sign.  Little  Maiy  was  very  ill  after 
her  exposure,  and  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  the  Lodge.  Perhaps  that 
circumstance  softened  a  little  the  storm  of  animadversion  that  rose  up  in 
the  neighbourhood.  For  six  months  after.  Lady  Denzil,  who  had  been  our 
centre  of  society,  was  never  seen  out  of  her  own  gates.  Then  they  went 
away,  and  were  absent  a  whole  year.  It  was  the  most  curious  change  to 
everybody  on  the  Green.  For  three  months  no  one  talked  on  any  other 
subject,  and  the  wildest  stories  were  told :  stories  with  just  so  much  truth 
in  them  as  to  make  them  doubly  wild.  It  was  found  out  somehow  that 
that  wretched  woman  had  died,  and  then  there  were  accounts  current  tiiat 
she  had  died  in  the  grounds  at  the  Lodge— on  the  road — in  the  work- 
house^-everywhere  but  the  real  place,  which  was  in  the  hospital,  where 
every  indulgence  and  every  comfort  that  she  was  capable  of  receiving  had 
been  given  to  her.  Sir  Thomas  himself  going  to  town  on  purpose  to  see  that 
it  was  so.  And  then  it  was  said  that  it  was  she  who  was  Lady  Denzil*8 
child.  It  was  a  terrible  moment,  and  one  which  left  its  mark  upon 
everybody  concerned.  Sergeant  Gray  lost  his  rank,  but  got  his  wish  and 
was  drafted  into  another  regiment  going  to  India.    I  saw  him  again,  I  and 
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poor  old  Mrs.  Elorenime.  Bat  lie  did  not  see  his  mother.  They  were  neither 
of  them  able  for  such  a  trial.  <<  I  will  come  back  in  ten  years/'  he  said  to 
me.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will.  I  don't  know  if  Lady  Denzil  wiU  live  so 
long.     Bat  I  believe  if  she  does  for  the  first  time  she  will  see  her  son. 

They  retomed  to  the  Lodge  two  years  ago,  and  ihe  neighboarhood 
now,  instead  of  gossipping,  is  very  carioas  to  know  whether  Lady  Denzil 
ever  means  to  go  into  society  again.  Everybody  calls,  and  admires  little 
Mary — how  she  has  grown,  and  what  a  charming  little  princess  she  is ;  and 
they  all  remind  my  Lady,  with  tender  reproach,  of  those  parties  they 
enjoyed  so  mach.  "  Are  we  never  to  have  any  more,  dear  Lady  Denzil  ?  '! 
Lacy  Stoke  asked  the  other  day,  kneeling  at  my  lady's  side,  and  caressing 
her  soft  old  ivory-white  hand.  My  lady — to  whom  her  tender  old 
boaaty,  her  understanding  of  everybody's  troable,  even  the  rose-tint  in 
her  cheek,  have  come  back  again — made  no  answer,  bat  only  kissed  pretty 
Lacy.  I  don't  know  if  she  will  give  any  more  parties ;  bat  she  means  to 
live  the  ten  years. 

As  for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  never  so  happy  in  his  life  before.  He 
follows  Httle  Mary  about  like  an  old  grey  tender  knight  worshipping  the 
fairy  creature.  Sometimes  I  look  on  and  cannot  believe  my  eyes.  The 
wretched  guilty  mother  is  dead  long  ago,  and  nobody  remembers  her  very 
existence.  The  poor  soldier  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  commission,  and 
may  be  high  in  rank  before  he  comes  back.  If  Lady  Denzil  had  been  the 
most  tender  and  devoted  of  mothers,  could  things  have  turned  out 
better?  Is  this  world  all  a  phantasmagoria  and  chaos  of  dreams  and 
chances  ?  One's  brain  reels  when  Providence  thus  contradicts  all  the  laws 
of  life.  Is  it  because  God  sees  deeper  and  '<  understands,"  as  my  lady 
is  so  fond  of  saying  ?  It  might  well  be  that  He  had  a  different  way  of 
judging  from  ours,  seeing  well  and  seeing  always  what  we  mean  in  our 
hearts. 
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Anybody  "who  has  watched  during  a  period  of  some  years  the  diplomatic 
relations  of  English  momcipalities  mast  have  been  impressed  by  the 
vigour  and  permanence  of  their  corporate  patriotism ;  how  greedily  the 
public  opinion  of  a  town  will  cling  to  any  mark  of  superiority  over  a  rival ; 
with  what  uneasiness  it  is  brought  to  recognize  such  superiority  in 
another ;  with  what  perseverance  and  eagerness  the  object  of  desire  is 
sought,  and  with  what  satisf^tion  obtained,  whether  it  be  a  separate 
custom-house,  or  a  fresh  batch  of  magistrates,  or  an  exemption  from  the 
restrictions  on  the  transport  of  cattle,  or  the  abolition  of  a  toll  which  goes 
to  pave  and  light  the  streets  of  a  privileged  neighbour.  No  one  can  form 
a  true  conception  of  old  Greek  society  who  for  a  moment  loses  sight  of 
the  fact  that  Greece  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  boroughs  with  these 
sentiments  of  ambition  and  self-respect  intensified  twentyfold ;  sanctified 
by  religious  associations ;  ennobled  by  the  names  of  heroes  and  demigods ; 
dignified  by  the  eloquence  of  orators  like  Pericles,  and  the  imagination 
of  poets  like  Sophocles  and  Pindar ;  inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  past 
insults  and  injuries ;  unrestrained  by  the  influence  of  any  central  and 
paramount  authority.  Amidst  materials  so  inflammable  a  casus  belli  was 
never  far  to  seek.  Now  it  was  a  slight  offered  by  individual  members 
of  one  community  to  the  patron  deity  of  another;  now  some  time- 
honoured  dispute  about  boundaries,  revived  for  the  occasion  beneath  the 
genial  influence  of  local  jealousy  untempered  by  the  possession  of  ordnance 
maps ;  now  a  con^>laint  about  ihe  harbouring  of  runaway  slaves,  or  the 
entertainment  of  political  refugees.  A  standing  bone  of  contention  was 
•the  protective  tendency  of  ancient  commerce,  which  may  be  realized  by 
depicting  to  oneself  all  the  towns  on  the  Humber  actuated  in  their  mutual 
dealings  by  the  spirit  that  existed  between  the  Spanish  and  English 
traders  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  a  Devonshire  skippar  detected 
west  of  the  Azores  might  make  his  account  never  to  see  Lyme  or 
Dartmouth  again  unless  he  could  turn  the  tables  upon  his  captors.  With 
such  a  tariff  it  may  well  be  beheved  that  informers  drove  a  bouncing 
trade. 

Then  there  were  the  claims  of  the  parent  city  upon  the  colony:  'a 
fruitful  source  of  discord  among  an  enterprising  people,  pinched  for 
room  at  home,  who  in  the  space  of  three  centuries  covered  with  thrivmg 
settlements  the  coasts  of  the  ^gean,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  and  the 
Ionian  Seas.  These  claims,  in  theory  most  extensive  and  peculiarly 
binding,  in  practice  were  generally  allowed  to  lie  dormant  until  their 
resuscitation  seemed  likely  to  afford  a  pretext  for  going  to  war.     The 
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longest  and  most  detennined  straggle  recorded  in  Grecian  liistoiy  arose 
from  a  dispute  between  the  mother  country  and  the  grandmother  as  to 
which  had  the  best  right  to  protect  their  ofiEspring  from  the  incursion 
of  the  surrounding  aborigines. 

There  ]^is  much  truth  in  the  picture  drawn  by  Aristophanes  in  his 
play  of  the  Adhamians,  where  the  principal  actor  speaks  as  follows,  in 
a  very  free  translation  : — 

**  I  hope  the  spectators  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  talk  a  little  about 
public  affi&irs,  though  I  am  playing  burlesque — ^for  one  has  a  conscience, 
eyen  in  burlesque.  And  this  time  Oleon  will  hardly  be  able  to  charge 
me  with  yilifying  the  State  in  the  presence  of  foreigners,  because  it  is 
too  early  in  the  year  for  foreigners,  and  we  have  the  theatre  to 
ourselyes. 

''  Now,  you  must  know  that  I  perfectly  abominate  the  LacedsBmonians, 
and  cordially  hope  that  the  next  earthquake  will  bring  all  their  houses 
about  their  ears  ;  fbr  I,  as  well  as  otiiers,  have  had  their  foragers  in  my 
vineyard.  But,  come  now  (for  I  see  none  but  friends  about  me),  why, 
after  all,  are  we  to  lay  everything  to  the  door  of  the  Lacedsemonians  ?  ' 
For  you  will  remember  that  certain  of  our  people — ^I  do  not  refer  to  the 
country  in  general :  don't  mistake  me  for  a  moment ;  I  make  no  allusion 
to  the  country  in  generalT— certain  dirty,  counterfeit,  contemptible  scamps 
were  always  giving  the  police  notice  about  Megarian  woollens.  And  if- 
they  caught  sight  of  a  cucumber,  or  a  leveret,  or  a  sucking-pig,  or  a  head 
of  garlic,  or  a  lump  of  salt,  as  a  matter  of  course  it  came  from  Megara, 
and  was  declared  contraband  on  the  spot.  But  these  doings  were  a  trifle, 
and  too  much  in  the  ordinary  Athenian  style  to  need  remark,  until  some 
young  sparks  thought  fit  to  go  on  a  tipsy  frolic  to  Megara,  and  carry  off  a 
woman ;  whereupon  the  Megarians  were  cut  to  the  soul  by  the  outrage, 
and  made  reprisals  by  running  away  with  two  of  Aspasia's  girls  ;  and  so 
the  Grecian  world  broke  out  into  war  for  the  sake  of  a  leash  of  baggages. 
And  then  Olympian  Pericles,  in  all  his  terrors,  fell  to  thundering  and  light- 
ning, and  shutting  our  markets  against  the  Megarians,  and  bringing  in  a 
string  of  prohibitory  laws  that  ran  like  drinking- catches.  And,  when  the 
Megarians  found  themselves  dying  by  slow  starvation,  they  petitioned  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  get  the  enactments  repealed  that  had  been  passed  on 
behalf  of  those  three  hussies.  But  we  would  not  hear  of  it ;  and  so 
shields  began  banging  together  from  one  end  of  Greece  to  the  other.  '  It 
was  all  very  wrong,'  you  will  say  ;  but  how  can  you  expect  other  people 
to  be  more  patient  than  yourselves  ?  Why,  if  a  Lacedaemonian  had 
chartered  a  bumboat,  and  run  a  cargo  of  a  single  bUnd  puppy  into  one 
of  your  dependencies,  would  you  have  sat  quiet  at  home  ?  Not  you. 
Before  the  day  was  out,  you  would  be  putting  in  commission  three 
hundred  galle}^,  and  the  dockyards  would  resound  with  the  planing 
of  oar-blades,  and  the  driving  in  of  bolts,  and  the  shifting  of  rowlocks, 
and  the  whistling  of  boatswains ;  and  the  streets  would  be  alive  with 
paying  of  bounties^and  weighing  out  of  rations,  and  marines  squabbling, 
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and  capiains  getting  elected,  and  figure-heads  getting  gilded,  and  garlic 
and  olives  and  onions  getting  staffed  into  nets,  and  tins  of  preserved 
anchovies,  and  garlands,  and  dancing-girls,  and  bloody  noses,  and  black 
eyes." 

The  historical  interest  of  these  incessant  wars  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  size.  Indeed,  military  narratives  are  nsoally  attractive  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  nnmber  of  combatants  engaged  ;  for,  the  fewer  the  actors,  the 
more  marked  becomes  the  personal  character  of  the  scene.  The  result 
of  a  great  modem  conflict  depends  on  an  immense  multitude  of  incidents, 
so  interwoven  th&t  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  disentangle  them  and  to 
credit  each  with  its  due  importance.  A  cursory  relation  of  such  a  struggle 
as  Magenta  or  Sadowa  is  simply  unintelligible.  We  cannot  comprehend 
what  caused  the  fsulure  of  the  attack  on  the  redoubt,  and  the  partial 
success  of  the  advance  en  echelon ;  how  it  was  that  the  right  centre  found 
itself  compromised  about  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  why  it  should  not 
have  experienced  that  sensation  an  hour  earlier  or  two  hours  later.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  Mr.  Einglake  tells  the  story  so  that  it  can  be 
enjoyed  and  understood,  by  recognizing  the  human  element  in  the  affair, 
there  is  the  drawback  that  it  takes  longer  to  iread  the  battle  than  to  figbt 
it.  He  must  be  a  veiy  idle  fellow  who  could  afford  time  to  get  through 
the  Leipsic  campaign  when  detailed  at  the  same  length  as  the  fight  on  the 
Alma — that  is  to  say,  if  he  could  find  anybody  long-lived  enough  to  write 
it  for  him.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  most  happily  compared  a  battle  to  a 
London  ball.  Each  person  at  the  break&st-table  next  morning  can 
recall  certain  detached  occurrences,  and  can  state  generally  how  the 
evening  went  off ;  but  no  one  pretends  to  ascertain  the  precise  sequence 
and  connection  of  all  those  individual  experiences.  A  Greek  combat  may 
be  likened  to  a  Christmas  quadrille  in  the  servants*  hall,  in  which  every- 
body knows  that  the  footman  wore  lavender  kid  gloves,  and  that  the  son 
of  the  house  flirted  with  the  lady's-maid. 

And  so  it  is  delightful  to  turn  from  the  elaborate  technicalities  of  con- 
temporaiy  warfare  to  the  simple  manoeuvres  by  which  Miltiades  and 
Epaminondas  won  and  lost  their  battles.  Commanding,  as  he  did,  a 
small  but  high-spirited  body  of  militiamen — ^who  were  at  home  the  equals 
of  their  leader,  and  while  on  active  service  never  forgot  ihat  he  was  their 
fellow-citizen  ;  who,  when  they  behaved  well,  fought  for  the  gratification 
of  an  old  grudge  or  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  ,their  native  town ; 
and,  when  not  in  tone,  were  much  more  afraid  of  the  enemy  than  of  their 
own  officers — a  Greek  strategist  was  forced  to  adapt  his  tactics  quite  as  much 
to  the  temper  of  his  men  as  to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  He  wals  not 
even  permitted  to  take  their  courage  for  granted,  as  is  the  privilege  of 
generals  who  have  to  do  with  regular  soldiers ;  but  was  under  the  necessity 
of  haranguing  his  army  whenever  there  was  a  prospect  of  coming  to  blows. 
Athenian  military  men,  trained  in  their  courts  of  law  and  their  popular 
assembly,  were  for  the  most  part  voluble  enough ;  but  it  must  have  been  a 
serious  addition  to  the  responsibilities  of  an  honest  B(Botian  veteran  to 
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spend  the  eve  of  an  action  in  stringing  together  platitudes  about  patriotism, 
and  tutelary  gods,  and  ancestral  ashes,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  eating 
his  supper  and  visiting  his  outposts. 

A  good  illustration,  both  of  the  minute  scale  on  which  a  Greek  com- 
mander conducted  his  operations,  and  of  the  weight  which  he  attached  to 
catching  his  adversaries  when  they  were  not  in  a  fighting  humour,  is 
afforded  by  Cleon's  expedition  to  Amphipolis,  against  which  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  1,600  foot  and  800  cavalry.  Brasidas,  the  best  partisan  leader 
of  the  day,  and  perhaps  of  all  time,  hesitated  to  attack  so  powerful  a  force 
in  the  open  field,  and  made  arrangements  for  sallying  forth  upon  the 
invaders  at  an  unexpected  moment,  just  as  they  should  imagine  that  they 
were  going  to  occupy  the  place  without  opposition.  But  it  so  happened 
that  some  Athenian  scouts  espied  symptoms  of  an  ambuscade  within  the 
city,  and  took  the  information  to  Cleon,  who,  having  reconnoitred  the 
Spartan  position  by  the  very  primitive  method  of  looking  underneath  the 
gate,  ordered  his  column  to  draw  off  towards  higher  ground.  Upon  which 
Brasidas  said  to  those  about  him,  ''  I  can  see  by  the  movement  of  their 
heads  and  their  pikes  that  the  enemy  will  not  stand.  People  who  march 
in  that  style  never  await  the  onset.  Throw  open  the  gates,  and  let  us 
charge  them  like  men  who  are  sure  to  win  I "  And  with  150  picked 
soldiers  at  his  heels  he  ran  out  to  his  last  victory. 

The  multifarious  talents  and  accomplishments  that  were  indispensable 
to  a  Greek  general  made  a  heavy  demand  even  upon  the  many-sided 
Athenian  character.  It  was  of  primary  necessity  that  he  should  be  a  skilful 
diplomatist,  in  order  to  keep  his  network  of  intrigues  under  his  own  hand, 
and  not  leave  them  to  the  criticism  and  manipulation  of  his  political  rivals 
at  home.  He  had  one  agent  at  the  Macedonian  court,  urging  Perdiccas  to 
attack  the  hostile  colonies  from  the  land-side,  and  promising,  in  return,  to 
get  the  heirrapparent  naturalised  as  an  Attic  freeman ;  another  among  the 
Thracian  mountains,  levying  a  corps  of  archers  and  slingers,  and  doing  his 
best  to  prejudice  the  barbarian  intellect  against  the  Lacddsemonian 
recruiting-officers;  while  his  most  confidential  emissary  was  at  Sardis, 
watching  the  carefully  balanced  poUcy  of  the  Satrap,  or  even  posting 
np-country  on  a  six  months'  journey  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian 
sea,  with  a  remote  hope  of  inducing  the  Great  King  to  forget  Marathon. 
He  must  know  the  rudiments  of  divination,  so  as  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
liis  prophets,  and  insist  with  authority,  when  he  had  once  made  up  his 
.mind  to  engage  the  enemy,  on  the  priest  sacrificing  sheep  after  sheep 
tmtil  the  omens  chose  to  be  favourable.  He  must  be  well  acquainted 
with  naval  matters,  in  a  country  where  nine-tenths  of  the  fighting  took 
place  among  the  islands  or  along  the  sea-board.  And,  besides  being 
something  of  a  soothsayer,  and  something  more  of  a  sailor,  it  was,  above 
all,  essential  that  he  should  be  very  much  of  a  politician  ;  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  a  military  enterprise  was  inextricably  bound  up  in  the  changes 
and  chances  of  internal  politics.  Throughout  the  towns  of  Greece  the 
oligarchy  held  staunchly  by  conservative  Sparta ;  while  the  democracy 
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looked  to  Athens  as  their  natnral  patron  and  protector — ^regarded  ber 
triumphs  and  humiliations  as  their  own — summoned  her  without  scrapie 
to  the  rescue,  if  their  political  adversaries  proved  too  strong  for  them  to 
manage  single-handed — and,  when  their  own  ascendancy  had  heen  secured, 
freely  sent  their  ships  and  squadrons  to  back  her  quarrel  for  the  time 
being.  A  member  of  the  popular  party  at  Corinth  virtually  reckoned  an 
Athenian  as  his  countryman,  and  a  Corinthian  aristocrat  as  an  alien; 
whereas  a  Megarian  toiy  would  far  rather  see  a  Lacediemonian  garrison  in 
the  citadel  than  a  liberal  majority  in  the  senate.  If  her  friends  gained 
the  upper  hand,  a  city  which  had  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Athens  mi^ 
in  a  day  become  an  outpost  for  her  protection  ;  while  a  lucky  coup  cTitat, 
or  a  few  judicious  assassinations,  might  place  thousands  of  shields  and 
scores  of  galleys  at  the  disposal  of  Sparta.  Bo  that  a  wise  commander  paid 
quite  as  much  attention  to  the  opinions  of  the  enemy  as  to  his  own  tactics ; 
and  a  prudent  engineer  trusted  less  to  his  scaling-ladders  and  his  mines 
than  to  the  chance  of  finding  a  gate  left  on  the  jar,  or  a  rope  hanging  over 
the  parapet.  A  general  unskilled  in  statecraft  was  about  as  useful  as  an 
electioneering  agent  who  ignores  Church  matters. 

In  this  respect  the  historians  of  Greece,  from  Xenophon  downwards, 
have  imitated  the  people  of  whom  they  write,  and  make  a  point  of  ranging 
themselves  under  the  banners  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  leading  cities. 
This  spirit  of  uncompromising  partisanship,  excusable,  and  even  graceful 
in  a  contemporary,  writbg  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  acted  and  the 
men  whom  he  had  loved  and  hated,  becomes  somewhat  absurd  when 
transferred  to  pages  printed  in  Paternoster  Row.  For  some  time  previous 
to  the  French  Revolution  Athens  had  the  best  of  it.  Freedom  and  equality 
were  the  order  of  the  day.  Liberals  of  a  milder  type  talked  with  admira- 
tion of  Pericles  and  Aristides  ;  while  sterner  spirits  were  all  for  Harmodius 
and  Aristogiton,  and  for  carrying  their  daggers  in  boughs  of  myrtle,  and 
for  irrigating  trees  of  liberty  with  the  blood  of  tyrants.  Then  came  the 
great  flood  of  conservative  reaction,  which  penetrated  into  this  singular  side- 
channel,  and  produced  a  crop  of  authors  who  discovered  that  the  Attic 
democracy  was  a  fickle  and  ferocious  mob :  so  godless  that  it  burned  the 
temples  of  a  conquered  city,  and  so  superstitious  that  it  flew  into  a  frenzy 
of  rage  and  terror  when  an  idol  was  mutilated  by  a  party  of  midnight 
roysterers;  so  inconstant  that  it  deserted  Alcibiades,  and  so  fond  and 
besotted  that  it  always  stuck  to  Cleon.  This  school  could  see  nothing  in 
the  Athenian  constitution  except  ballot,  universal  suffrage,  and  graduated 
taxation,  bearing  lightly  on  the  poor  and  heavily  on  the  rich  and  powerful ; 
struck  at  Charles  Fox  in  the  person  of  Demosthenes,  and  bespattered 
Orator  Hunt  under  the  guise  of  Hyperbolus  ;  and  loathed  the  wreath  on 
the  brows  of  an  Hellenic  demagogue  as  if  it  were  the  white  hat  of  ft 
British  radical.  For  a  generation  the  serried  ranks  of  Mitford  and  his 
disciples  carried  all  before  them  ;  but  a  far  keener  intellect,  and  an  abler 
though  not  an  impartial  pen,  has  at  length  turned  the  balance  of  war ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  Englishmen  will  henceforward  in  the  main  take  their 
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opinions  on  Grecian  inten;iational  history  from  Mr.  Grote*s  exliaustive  yet 
most  attraotive  work. 

When  we  consider  that  all  Hellenic  commnnities  sprang  from  a  common 
stock,  worshipped  common  gods,  and  spoke  a  common  tongne,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  men  of  the  same  political  faction  should  have  made  common 
cause  throughout  ihe  Grecian  world.  Even  among  the  heterogeneous  races 
included  within  the  circle  of  modem  civilization,  tiiere  are  symptoms  that 
an  age  is  approaching  when  the  patriotism  of  party  will  displace  the 
patriotism  of  locality.  Increased  facility  of  locomotion  and  communication 
is  beginning  to  do  the  work  of  a  universal  language.  There  is  everywhere 
a  great  and  growing  fellow-feeling  between  those  who  worship  reason  and 
progress,  as  opposed  to  the  votaries  of  force  and  prescription.  And  it  is 
by  the  direction  which  his  sympathy  takes  with  reference  to  afiairs  abroad 
that  we  can  test  the  real  instinct  of  a  man  more  surely  than  by  his 
professed  opinions  on  matters  nearer  home.  Towards  the  close  of  1865, 
on  the  eve  of  the  political  meUef  by  observing  the  tone  which  a  member  of 
Parliament  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Jamaica  troubles,  a  shrewd  guess 
might  be  made  at  the  lobby  in  which  he  would  be  most  often  foxmd  in  the 
course  of  the  coming  session.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tirades  of  the  intel- 
lectual French  press  against  English  reform  have  opened  our  eyes  as  to 
the  liberalism  of  certidn  Paris  liberals.  The  Special  Correspondent  of 
Th^  Times  is  great  on  General  Butler's  proclamation,  Fort  Lafayette,  and 
the  rising  inundation  of  greenbacks.  The  radical  pamphleteer  can  see 
nothing  but  the  barbariiy  of  the  Confederate  guerillas,  and  the  horrors  of 
a  Southern  prison.  The  conservative,  ready  charged  with  pity  and  indig- 
nation, waits  for  the  news  that  Maximilian  has  been  shot;  while  the 
liberal  is  prepared  to  be  unable  to  forget  who  it  was  that  murdered  Ortega 
and  his  comrades  in  vindication  of  the  principle  of  hereditary  right  divine, 
imported  to  a  hemisphere  whers  it  never  existed  from  a  continent  where 
it  is  no  longer  wanted.  We  condemn  the  tyranny  or  violence  committed 
in  distant  countries  on  behalf  of  the  cause  which  we  have  at  heart  with  a 
show  of  displeasure  not  more  genuine  than  that  which  we  exhibit  when 
our  leading  supporter  canvasses  a  tenant  in  a  manner  too  pressing  and 
with  too'  loud  a  voice,  or  when  humbler  allies  evince  their  attachment  by 
mobbing  a  hostile  freeholder.  And  when  the  cause  wins  a  signal 
victory,  on  however  remote  a  field,  we  exult  as  if  at  the  critical  hour  of 
noon  there  had  occurred  a  favourable  turn  in  the  tide  of  a  hard-fought 
contest ;  as  if,  to  the  sound  of  the  workmen's  dinner-bell,  yards  and 
factories  were  pouring  forth  their  streams  of  friendly  voters ;  while  already 
our  own  statement  of  the  poll  places  us  five  hundred  to  the  fore,  and  our 
opponent  contents  himself  with  a  m^'ority  of  eleven.  To  the  true  soldier, 
as  long  as  the  day  goes  well,  it  matters  not  whether  the  enemy  are  giving 
ground  on  the  extreme  of  the  farthest  wing,  or  in  his  own  immediate  front. 
Success  is  the  same,  whether  gained  among  the  pine-forests  of  Virginia,  or 
the  vineyards  of  Lombardy,  or  on  the  Bohemian  slopes,  or  around  the 
Westminster  hustings. 
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The  socnrity  of  these  little  Greek  boroaghS)  hating  each  other  more 
bitterly  than  Vienna  and  Turin,  and  situated  in  closer  proximity  than 
Putney  and  Islington,  depended  absolutely  on  the  natural  or  artificial 
strength  of  their  defences.  In  most  cases  the  citadel,  in  some  the  entire 
town,  was  planted  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Where  the  site 
was  less  advantageous  the  place  was  surrounded  by  battlements  of  immense 
height  and  solidity.  If  the  territory  comprised  a  port  anywhere  within  six 
or  seven  miles  of  the  capital,  the  city  was  connected  with  the  harbour  and 
the  dock  by  works  known  technically  as  ''  long  walls."  In  time  of  war  a 
sufiicient  number  of  the  burghers  were  told  off  to  man  the  line  of  circnm- 
vallation.  A  bell  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand,  whose  continuous  ringing 
announced  that  the  cordon  of  sentries  was  on  ihe  alert.  Sparta,  alone 
of  Hellenic  communities,  scorned  to  surround  herself  with  material 
bulwarks  other  than  the  corslets  of  her  soldiers ;  but  like  Paris  in  1814, 
she  found  reason  to  repent  of  this  over-confidence  when  her  power  had 
been  shaken,  and  her  ascendancy  called  in  question,  by  the.  vital  defeat  of 
Leuctra. 

In  the  eyes  of  a  Greek  the  town-wall  was  the  symbol  of  distinct 
national  existence.  The  first  act  of  a  conqueror  who  desired  to  have  his 
prostrate  enemies  permanently  at  his  mercy,  was  to  level  the  fortificationB, 
and  split  up  the  municipality  into  separate  villages.  In  the  case  where  a 
modem  victor  would  prohibit  a  dependent  sovereign  from  increasing  bis 
standing  army  beyond  police  requirements,  Lysander  or  Agesilaus  would 
have  thought  it  enough  to  forbid  the  rebuilding  of  the  ramparts.  There  is 
little  in  ancient  narrative  more  curious  than  the  mixture,  so  intensely 
Greek,  of  heroism  with  mendacity,  whereby  Themistocles  gained  time  to 
fortify  Athens  in  the  teeth  of  Spartan  jealousy  and  selfishness.  And  there 
is  nothing  more  touching  than  the  passage  in  which  Xenophon  relates  how 
Conon  sailed  straight  from  his  victory  off  Cnidus  to  restore  the  walls  that 
had  lain  in  ruins  since  the  sad  day  when,  undone  by  her  own  ambition 
rather  than  by  the  prowess  of  the  foe,  after  facing  Greece  in  arms  for  a 
generation,  the  imperial  city  fell.  To  the  completion  of  that  design  the 
townsmen  fondly  looked  for  the  return  of  her  old  supremacy  and  aicestral 
renown  by  land  and  sea.  They  believed  that  they  should  once  more  see 
their  home  such  as  they  loved  to  describe  her  in  conventional,  but  not 
unmerited,  epithets, — **  the  bright,  the  violet- crowned,  the  enviable,  the 
flamed  in  song."  And  no  wonder;  for  he  who  to-day  peruses  that  story, 
— ^though  his  patriotism  is  due  elsewhere,  and  his  more  enlightened  ideas 
of  right  and  wrong  are  shocked  at  every  turn  with  the  iniquity  and  cruelty 
displayed  by  Athens  during  the  period  of  her  domination, — can  hardly 
repress  a  transient  hope,  in  defiance  of  his  acquaintance  with  what  is  hovf 
history,  that  he  is  again  to  read  of  her  as  she  was  under  the  rule  of 
Pericles;  willing  for  the  moment  to  forget  that,  however  deftly  th® 
architect  might  piece  together* the  scattered  stones,  no  skill  or  industry 
could  recall  the  valour,  the  energy,  the  simple  hardihood  which  urged  on 
the  galleys  at  Salamis,  and  cut  its  way  through  the  stockade  at  Mycale. 
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The  loftiness  of  the  walls,  and  the  multitude  of  the  garrison,  consisting, 
as  ii  did;  of  every  able-bodied  male  in  the  population,  effectually  ensured 
a  Greek  city  from  capture  by  escalade.  Besides,  it  was  abundantly  proved, 
by  the  experience  of  the  Civil  War  in  America,  to  what  an  extent  militia 
inside  a  work  fight  better  than  militia  in  the  field.  Nor  was  it  easy  for  the 
assailants  to  proceed  by  the  more  tardy  method  of  blockade,  which  would 
have  necessitated  the  retention  under  arms  for  months  together  of  men  who, 
after  the  first  few  days  of  soldiering,  began  to  fret  at  being  kept  from  their 
bams  and  workshops.  In  the  case  of  a  small  town  that  had  made  itself 
exceptionally  obnoxious,  the  besiegers  sometimes  had  resort  to  the  plan  of 
running  a  counter-wall  round  the  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifications,  which 
could  be  readily  guarded  by  successive  detachments  of  themselves  and  their 
allies  until  the  place  was  reduced  by  fiunine.  Athens,  indeed,  was  enabled 
by  her  opulence  to  keep  on  foot  considerable  bodies  of  troops  during  pro- 
tracted and  distant  campaigns.  Throughout  the  siege  of  Potidsea  her 
heavy-armed  infantry  at  no  time  fell  below  a  force  of  three  thousand 
shields,  every  man  receiving  pay  at  the  rate  of  twenty  pence  a  day.  She 
spent  in  all  half  a  million  of  money  upon  this  operation,  which  closely 
resembled  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  duration,  locality,  and  climate ;  and 
surpassed  it  in  the  misery  undergone  by  the  invading  army. 

In  the  ranks  of  that  army  marched  a  pikeman  conspicuous  for  courage 
and  eccentricity,  with  whose  description  Alcibiades  amused  a  circle  of 
guests  over  the  wine  of  Agathon  the  tragic  poet, — ^having  already  taken  a 
good  deal  too  much  of  somebody  else's.  "  You  must  know,"  said  he, 
**  that  Socrates  and  I  served  together  at  Potidsaa,  and  belonged  to  the 
same  mess.  And  there,  whenever,  as  is  so  often  the  case  on  active 
service,  we  ran  short  of  provisions,  no  one  came  near  him  in  the  power 
of  enduring  privation.  On  the  other  hand,  when  we  had  plenty  to  eat 
and  drink,  he  showed  a  rare  capacity  for  ei^joyment ;  and,  though  he  did 
not  care  for  wine,  if  put  to  it  he  could  sit  out  the  whole  table  ;  and  yet  no 
living  man  ever  saw  Socrates  the  worse  for  liquor  :  both  of  which  facts  the 
present  company  are  likely  to  find  out  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  And 
during  the  depth  of  the  winter,  (and  a  winter  in  those  parts  is  no  trifle,) 
when  all  who  were  off  duty  kept  close  at  home,  and  the  men  on  guard 
turned  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  panoply  of  wrappers,  with  their  feet 
stuffed  into  sheepskins  and  rolls  of  felt,  this  wonderfrd  person  went  abroad 
in  that  old  cloak  we  all  know  by  heart,  and  trudged  barefoot  through  the 
ice  and  snow  more  freely  than  his  comrades  who  had  taken  such  precau- 
tions against  the  cold. 

'<  And  I  remember  well  that  one  morning  early,  as  he  was  going  about 
bis  business,  an  idea  struck  him,  and  he  stood  still  to  examine  it.  And, 
when  it  did  not  resolve  itself^  to  his  satisfaction,  he  would  not  give  it  up, 
but  remained  standing  until  noon  came,  and  people  began  to  notice  him, 
and  to  say  among  themselves,  <  Socrates  has  been  standing  there  since 
morning,  thinking  something  out.'  Eventually  a  party  of  lonians,  after 
their  dinner,  finding  the  weather  sultry,  brought  out  sopie  bedding,  and 
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lay  down  in  the  open  air ;  keeping  an  eye  on  him  meanwhile,  to  see 
whether  he  would  stand  there  all  night.  An4  they  were  not  disappointed, 
£Dr  he  neyer  stirred  till  daylight,  when  he  saluted  the^  rising  sun,  and 
went  his  way. 

.  '*  Then,  too,  you  ought  to  have  witnessed  his  behayiour  on  the  occasion 
when  the  army  was  escaping  from  the  rout  of  Delium ;  where  I  was  present 
in  the  cavalry,  uid  he  in  the  line  of  spears.  When  our  people  broke  and 
ran  he  walked  away  with  Laches.  And  I  fell  in  with  them,  and  bade  him 
keep  his  heart  up,  as  I  would  not  desert  him.  Now,  as  I  was  in  compara- 
tive safety  on  the  back  of  my  horse,  I  could  watch  the  pair  at  my  leisure : 
and  there  could  be  no  doubt  which  was  the  more  cool  and  collected.  F(xc 
Socrates  marched  along,  as  if  he  were  <»rossing  the  market-place  at  home, 
with  his  nose  cocked  up  and  his  eyes  busy  to  the  right  and  left,  just  as 
you,  Aristophanes,  described  him  in  your  burlesque,  quietly  scanning  the 
fitream  of  friends  and  enemies  as  it  poured  by  with  an  air  which  most 
nnmistakeably  proclaimed  to  all  in  the  neighbourhood  th^  whoever 
meddled  with  him  would  have .  cause  to  regret  it.  And  so  he  brought 
himself  and  his  companion  safe  off  the  field ;  for,  when  a  man  carries 
himself  in  that  fi&shion,  the  pursuers  generally  keep  their  distance,  and 
prefer  to  go  after  those  who  are  flying  helter-skelter." 

As  a  Greek  general  had  seldom  the  force  to  st(»rm  a  city,  or  the  time 
to  starve  it  out,  he  for  the  most  part  confined  himself  to  two  modes  of 
waxlare.  He  would  enter  the  hostile  borders,  and  select  some  mountain 
village  planted  amidst  a  network  of  gorges  uid  torrents,  or  some  sheer 
rock  standing  out  like  an  island  from  the  surrounding  plain,  and  occupy 
it  with  a  party  of  light  troops,  horse  and  foot,  under  the  orders  of  an 
active  and  adroit  leader.  Or  perhaps  he  would  hunt  up  the  evicted 
inhabitants  of  some  town  which  had  perished  by  the  act  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  engaged  in  annoying,  and  plant  them  down  bodily  in  the 
territory  of  their  fbrmer  persecutors.  Among  all  the  calamities  of  war 
ncme  came  so  vividly  home  to  a  Greek  as  the  presence  of  a  marauding 
garrison  within  his  own  confines.  In  national  pride  he  equalled  the 
Spaniard,  whose  first  waking  thought  is  said  to  be  that  the  Englishman 
is  in  Gibraltar.  And  apart  from  the  disgrace, — apart  firom  the  bitter  c(m- 
0ciou8nes8  that  tributary  populations  would  not  long  submit  to  the  ascen- 
dancy of  a  state  which  could  not  keep  the  enemy  off  its  own  soil, — there 
were  the  daily  losses  by  excursions  of  the  foragers  into  the  adjacent 
country;  the  expense  and  trouble  of  feeding  the  army  of  observation 
which  watched  the  approaches,  and  maintaining  doubled  and  trebled 
guards  along  the  city-walls ;  the  sleeplessness ;  the  worry ;  the  bad  food ; 
the  bivouacs  in  the  snow ;  the  wear  and  tear  of  horsehoofs  amidst  the 
ravines  where  the  fighting  lay ;  the  nightly  disappearance  of  slaves,  the 
smartest  and  most  valuable  of  whom  were  always  the  first  to  be  aware 
that  they  had  an  asylum  close  at  hand.  During  the  Peloponnesian  War 
upwards  of  twenty  thousand  runaways  emancipated  themselves  by  taking 
refuge  in  the  Spartan  outpost  of  Decelea ;  and,  owing  to  the  increased 
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exigencies  of  the  war  both  in  town  and  country,  Athens,  to  quote  the 
words  of  Thucydides,  was  brought  from  the  condition  of  a  city  to  that  of 
a  military  station. 

Or  in  the  late  spring,  when  the  crops  were  still  in  the  groxmd,  the 
belligerent  who  was  the  stronger  or  the  more  enterprising  would  summon 
all  his  allies  to  some  convenient  rendezvous,  and  repair  thither  himseH 
with  every  available  man  equipped  and  provisioned  for  a  campaign  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  days.  And  then  he  would  cross  the  frontier,  and  pour 
forth  a  deluge  of  spoilers  over  the  domain  of  his  unfortunate  rival.  Mean- 
while, in  expectation  of  the  coming  storm,  the  entire  rural  population 
of  the  invaded  country  would  have  betaken  itself  to  ite  strongholds.  If 
the  combatant  who  was  inferior  on  land  had  command  of  the  sea,  the 
cattle  would  have  been  ferried  across  to  the  nearest  friendly  islands  ;  while 
the  agricultural  implements,  the  jars  of  wine,  the  fEunily  gods,  the  furniture, 
and  even  the  fixtures  of  the  homesteads,  would  have  been  packed  into 
carts  and  transported  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  Unless  the  farmer 
was  lucl^  enough  to  possess  a  town  residence  he  made  shift  to  live  in 
a  temple  or  an  outhouse,  or  even  to  encamp  gipsy-fEishion  along  the 
inside  of  the  rampart.  It  must  have  been  sad  news  for  a  rural  proprietor, 
just  as  the  com  was  ripening  to  his  mind,  and  his  lambs  had  got  well 
througb  the  penis  of  the  cold  weather,  and  the  fruit  was  sufficiently 
forward  io  allow  of  a  fair  guess  at  the  yield  of  figs  and  pomegranates, 
to  hear  that.  Bpartan  cavahy  had  been  cutting  grass  within  a  league  of 
the  frontier.  It  must  have  cost  him  a  pang  to  abandon  his  cheerful  and 
wholesome  programme  of  country  pursuite  ;  the  morning  inspection  of  the 
blood-colt  which  was  to  do  something  at  the  next  Isthmian  but  one ;  the 
evening  gossip  over  negus  and  chestnuts  about  the  latest  news  from 
Sicily,  and  the  best  receipt  for  pickling  olives ;  the  fresh  air ;  the  early 
nights ;  the  presidency  of  the  local  games ;  the  observance  and  affidction 
of  his  neighbours ;  the  presence  and  favour  of  the  paternal  deities  whom 
he  had  but  last  year  propitiated  with  a  new  bronze  hearth,  and  a  pair 
of  statuettes  from  the  hand  of  Phidias's  foreman.  To  exchange  all  this 
for  a  sojourn  in  the  hot  and  dreaiy  city,  where  bread,  and  vinegar,  and 
charcoal,  and  all  that  his  &rm  gave  him  for  the  taking,  had  to  be  bought 
at  war  prices  ;  where  the  first  year  he  lodged  about  among  his  old  school- 
£b11ows,  and  the  second  boarded  with  the  agent  who  in  more  prosperous 
times  disposed  of  his  wine  and  oil,  until,  as  time  went  on,  and  peace 
seemed  more  remote  than  ever,  he  had  outstayed  his  welcome  in  every 
quarter,  and  was  frdn  to  squat  beneath  a  turret  on  the  battiement, 
beguiling  his  involuntary  idleness  by  speculating  whether  the  pillagers 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  out  down  the  rest  of  his  orchard,  and 
whether  the  slave  whom  he  had  left  in  charge  was  likely  to  keep  dark 
about  the  pear-tree  under  which  his  plate  was  buried. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  distress  of  the  half-fed  and  badly  sheltefed 
multitude  during  these  most  unwelcome  annual  gatherings.  '  May  and 
June  in  the  Levant  are  at  best  trying  months,  and  must  indeed  have  bee& 
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intolerable  in  the  OTer-crowded  bylanes  of  a  beleaguered  town  ;  especially 
if  the  engineers  of  the  aggressor  succeeded  in  diverting  the  supply  of  water. 
Grecian  cities,  never  very  rich  in  sanitary  appliances,  were  under  these 
circumstances  peculiarly  susceptible  to  the  inroads  of  disease :  and  it  was 
in  such  a  plight  that  Athens  first  harboured  the  fearful  epidemic  immor- 
talized by  Thucydides  in  the  simple  and  striking  narrative  of  an  eye- 
witness and  a  sufferer,  which  has  afforded  matter  for  imitation  in  many 
languages  and  metres.  The  impatience  of  the  people  inside,  tormented  by 
drought  and  discomfort,  and  goaded  to  desperation  by  the  scenes  of  rapine 
and  wanton  destruction  which  were  enacting  beneath  tiieir  veiy  eyes, 
would  inevitably  break  forth  in  a  cry  for  instant  combat.  Forgetting  that 
they  had  surrendered  their  land  to  depredation  bec-ause,  at  a  time  when 
their  judgment  could  be  better  trusted,  they  had  deliberately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  enemy  were  too  much  for  them  in  the  field,  they 
would  assail  the  authorities  with  passionate  demands  for  permission  to 
strike  a  blow  in  defence  of  their  hearths  and  holdings.  At  such  a  crisis  a 
conscientious  prime  minister  or  commander-in-chief  had  indeed  a  thankless 
office :  and  the  more  so,  should  the  invaders  have  been  careful  to  aggravate 
his  difficulties  by  ostentatiously  excepting  his  property  firom  the  general 
spoliation,  and  thereby  attaching  to  him  a  suspicion  of  treachery  and 
collusion.  If  the  leading  man  had  the  character  required  to  withstand, 
and  thd  influence  to  restrain,  his  more  impulsive  countrymen,  (a  service 
which  they  whom  he  benefited  seldom  forgave  or  forgot,)  the  enemy  after 
a  time  would  grow  tired  of  plundering  other  people's  crops,  and,  gorged 
with  booty,  would  march  home  to  gather  in  their  own. 

But  things  did  not  always  end  so  peaceably.  Unless  a  recent  defeat 
had  cooled  the  temper  of  the  weaker  party  the  third  or  fourth  day  of  a 
foray  often  witnessed  the  forces  of  the  two  cities  drawn  out  face  to  fsuce. 
Free  from  the  smoke  of  a  modern  engagement,  and  the  fog  and  drizzle  of 
a  suburban  British  review,  an  Hellenic  battle  must  have  been  a  gallant 
sight.  In  purple  tunics  and  burnished  armour  the  men  stood  ten,  fifteen, 
and  twenty  deep  beneath  a  glittering  forest  of  spear-heads.  Those  who 
were  well-to-do  had  no  lack  of  gold  about  their  greaves  and  breastplates, 
and  were  dandified  in  plumes  and  sword-belts ;  while  even  the  poorest 
citizen  wore  a  helmet  fstshioned  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  a  Greek  artificer. 
It  must  have  been  a  trial  for  the  nerves  of  the  bravest  to  stand  biting  his 
moustache  ;  humming  a  bar  of  the  Paean  which  he  was  to  sing  within  the 
next  quarter  of  an  hour ;  wondering  whether  his  widow  would  marry 
again ;  hoping  that  the  cobbler  on  his  right  might  not  turn  tail,  or  the 
teacher  of  gymnastics  on  his  left  shove  him  out  of  the  line ;  dimly  con- 
scious meanwhile  that  his  colonel  was  exhorting  him  in  a  series  of  well- 
turned  periods  to  bethink  himself  of  the  tomb  which  covered  those  who 
died  in  Thermopylae,  and  the  trophy  which  stood  on  the  beach  at 
Artemisium.  And  then  the  signal-trumpet  sounded ;  and  the  music 
struck  up;  and  the  whole  array  moved  forward,  steadily  at  first,  but 
breaking  into  a  run  when    only  a  few  hundred  yards  separated  the 
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approaching  lines.  And,  as  the  distance  between  grow  shorter,  and  the 
tramp  of  the  enemy  mingled  with  their  own,  the  front-rank  men  had 
just  time  to  try  and  imagine  that  the  countenances  of  the  people  opposite 
looked  like  flinching,  and  that  the  notes  of  their  war-chant  had  begun  to 
falter,  and  the  next  second  there  would  be  a  crash  of  pikes,  and  a  grating 
of  bucklers,  and  a  clutching  of  beards ;  and  those  who  would  fain  bo 
home  again  were  pushed  on  by  the  mass  behind,  excited  at  hearing 
others  fighting,  and  with  no  steel  at  its  own  throat;  and,  after  five 
minutes  of  thrusting,  and  shouting,  and  fierce  straining  of  foot,  and 
knee,  and  shoulder,  the  less  determined  or  the  worse  disciplined  of  tho 
two  hosts  would  learn,  by  one  more  cruel  experience,  the  old  lesson 
that  life  as  well  as  honour  is  for  those  who  retain  their  self-respect  and 
their  shields. 

Bomantio  as  were  the  incidents  of  a  pitched  battle  on  land,  the 
accompaniments  of  an  ancient  sea-fight  appear  still  more  diverting  to  an 
English  reader :  for  a  naval  action  consisted  in  driving  one  against 
another  ships  almost  as  slender  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  people 
whom  they  carried  as  the  racing-boats  built  by  Messrs.  Searle,  of  Oxford. 
Athens,  in  her  day  of  greatness,  far  surpassed  all  other  powers  in  this 
branch  of  warfare.  Her  valiant  and  noble  bearing  during  the  Persian 
afGurs  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  underhand  self-seeking  policy  of  Sparta,  gained  her  the 
general  confidence  and  esteem,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  her  empire, 
which  ere  long  comprehended  most  of  the  islands  and  maritime  cities  of 
the  Grecian  world.  Honourably  won,  her  supremacy  was  upheld  and 
extended  by  far  more  questionable  procedures,  and  soon  degenerated  into 
an  execrable  tyranny.  She  converted  the  contingent  of  galleys  due  to 
the  national  fleet  &om  each  of  those  whom  she  was  still  pleased  to  call 
her  allies  into  a  contribution  of  money,  and  in  so  fitr  contrived  to  lessen 
the  number  of  states  which  kept  on  foot  a  war-navy ;  while  with  the  fimds 
thus  obtained  she  put  on  the  stocks  annually  from  twenty  to  thirty  keels 
— a  supply  which  enabled  her  to  maintain  an  average  of  three  hundred 
ships  laid  up  in  ordinary.  This  department  was  managed  with  true 
republican  economy.  Mr.  Seely's  mouth  may  well  water  when  he  reads 
that  the  cash  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  constructor  of  the  Athenian 
Admiralty  fell  short  of  seven  hundred  pounds.  The  galleys  were  called  by 
every  pretty  female  name  whose  etymology  contained  an  allusion  to  the 
flea ;  and,  when  the  list  of  Nausicaas  and  Nauphantes  had  been  exhausted, 
recourse  was  had  to  the  abstract  qualities,  <*  Health,"  <<  Foresight,*'  and 
the  like ;  or  to  words  of  happy  omen,  such  as  "  The  Fair  Voyage,*' 
"  The  Sovereign,"  and  "  The  Saviour  of  ^e  State."  The  Romans,  who 
took  to  the  water  on  compulsion,  and  never  could  be  brought  to  under- 
stand how  anybody  should  prefer  to  fight  on  a  deck  who  could  get  a  bit 
of  firm  and  dry  turf,  thought  masculine  appellations  quite  good  enough 
for  vessels  which  they  loved  one  less  than  anotiier. 

The  imperial  city  prudently  monopolized  nautical  skill  by  taking  care 
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that  her  petty  officers,  whose  excellence  was  acknowledged  by  her  rivals 
with  despair  and  envy,  should  be  one  and  all  of  pure  Attic  blood.    There 
was  the  master,  who  superintended  the  sailing  of  the  vessel  when  the  vrind 
allowed  the  canvas  to  be  spread  ;  the  boatswain,  who  instructed  the  rowen, 
gave  them  the  time  vrith  his  flute,  and  picked  out  men  with  straight  bach 
and  strong  loins  to  handle  the  heavy  sweeps  of  the  upper  tier ;  and  the 
steersman,  whose  aim  it  was  to  avoid  the  direct  shock  of  the  enemy's  beak, 
and  by  a  dexterous  manoeuvre  to  strike  her  amidships  or  astern,  sweep 
away  a  bank  of  oars,  break  her  rudder,  or  perhaps  sink  her  outri^t  with 
all  hands  on  board.     Her  vast  resources  gave  Athens  the  command  of  the 
labour-market,  and  permitted  her  to  take  into  pay  from  every  port  in 
Cbreece  crowds  of  seamen  to  perform  the  subordinate  duties  of  the  ship. 
But,   though  at  ordinary  times  the  bulk  of  the  rowers   were  foreign 
mercenaries,  on  occasionB  of  argent  public  danger  the  state  summoned 
all  her  citizens  who  were  not  touched  in  the  wind  to  help  in  pulling 
along  her  galleys.     There    is   something   quaint   in   the    notion  thst 
^schylus    and   Lysias  must  have  been  familiar  with    those    miseriai 
which  a  college  crew  know  so  well,  and  in  all  probability  prided  them- 
selves on  a  pet  salve  for  raw  fingers,  or  a  knowing  receipt  for  training. 
Aristophanes  writes  with  contempt  of  sluggards  who  could  not  show  an 
honourable  blister  earned  in  their  country's  cause,  and  commends  one  of 
his  characters  for  placing  a  soft  cushion  beneath  an  old  hero  who  had 
fought  at  Salamis. 

From  the  causes  enumerated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  Athens  wtf 
always  beforehand  with  her  adversaries,  and  establi^ed  a  vast  naval 
superiority  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  At  an  early  period  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War,  Phormio,  an  old  salt  of  the  best  Attic  school,  with  a 
score  of  ships,  went  straight  into  the  midst  oi  a  fleet  of  forty-sev^i  triremes, 
and  captured  twelve  of  Unem  after  a  fight  which  apparently  did  not  last  as 
many  minutes.  The  result  is  less  marvellous  when  we  learn  that  the 
allies  arranged  their  galleys  in  a  circle  with  prows  outwards,  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel :  a  formation  which  the  land-breeze  blovring  down  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  soon  converted  into  a  hopeless  medley.  While  the  men 
were  swearing  at  their  neighbours  and  shoving  each  other  apart  wiih 
poles,  the  Athenian  .admiral  bore  down  on  them  with  his  squadron  of  cnA 
sailors  following  him  in  single  file.  The  Peloponnesians  soon  appeared 
again,  reinfinreed  to  a  sum  total  of  seventy-seven  vessels,  and  this  time 
much  better  conunanded.  Phormio,  by  an  act  of  carelessness,  vras  forced 
to  fight  at  a  disadvantage,  lost  nine  of  his  ships,  and  had  to  run  for  it. 
But,  when  the  action  seemed  to  have  been  already  decided  against  him« 
the  hindmost  of 'the  fugitives,  noticing  one  of  the  hostile  galleys  considerahlf 
ahead  of  the  main  body,  dodged  round  a  merchantman  which  happened  to 
be  lying  at  anchor,  and  sent  the  presumptuous  foe  to  the  bottom ;  but  not 
before  the  Lacednmonian  admiral,  who  was  on  board  the  ill-fated  craftr 
had  found  time  to  stab  himself  with  his  sword.  Upon  this  the  eleven 
Athenians  recovered  their  courage,  turned  on  their  pursuers,  drove  before 
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tiiem  exactly  seven  times  their  own  number  in  ignominious  rout,  and 
recaptured  all  that  they  had  lost,  besides  taking  six  of  the  enemy. 

Accommodating  themselves  as  best  they  might  to  the  overwhelming 
disparity  in  fighting  power,  the  Spartans  adopted  the  usual  course  of  a 
b^Ligerent  who  cannot  keep  the  sea^  and  freely  granted  letters  of  marque 
among  their  naval  allies.  Elastic  Greek  consciences  soon  began  to  ignore 
the  faint  line  which  separates  privateering  from  piracy ;  and  a  Megarian 
corsair  was  very  indifferent  as  to  whether  the  fishermen  and  traders  with 
whom  she  fell  in  did  or  did  not  own  allegiance  to  Attic  rule.  All  prisoners, 
especially  those  whose  dialect  and  credentials  ought  to  have  exempted 
them  firom  capture,  were  killed  as  soon  as  caught,  and  hidden  away  by 
night  among  the  ravines  which  ran  down  to  the  coast.  The  public  mind, 
in  a  general  way  not  over  particular  with  regard  to  human  life,  appears  to 
have  considered  that  this  proceeding  carried  somewhat  to  excess  the 
principle  of  dead  men  telling  no  tales.  Accordingly,  when  shortly  after- 
wards the  Athenians  found  means  to  seize  some  Spartan  Commissioners 
who  were  passing  through  a  neutral  country  on  their  way  to  the  Persian 
Court,  the  whole  party  were  conducted  to  Athens,  put  to  death  without 
trial  or  inquiry,  and  thrown  down  a  chasm  among  some  rocks,  as  a 
Bolenm  reprisal  for  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Peloponnesian  free- 
booters :  a  sure  method  of  anticipating  summarily  the  objections  of  the 
international  jurists  on  the  other  side,  who  indeed  had  against  them  au 
awkward  precedent  in  the  case  of  the  heralds  of  Darius,  whom  sixty  years 
back  the  Lacedaemonian  authorities  had  disposed  of  in  a  manner  precisely 
similar,  even  to  the  smallest  details. 
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§on  §liarrira/' 


I  MET  )iini  first  at  the  Hotel  Peninsulaire,  Puerta  del  Sol,  Madrid.  Ho 
was  then  about  forty  years  old,  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and 
powerfolly  put  together.  To  some  who  read  this  he  is  very  likely  known  ; 
if  80,  they  will  endorse  my  opinion,  I  am  sore,  that  a  more  charming 
companion  in  every  way  it  is  impossible  to  have.  How  full  of  information 
he  was  I  How  thoroughly  he  knew  Spain  I  He  had  carried  a  pantaloon  ? — 
no  it  couldn*t  have  been  a  pantaloon — ^I  must  mean  a  mandoline  I  I  don't 
think  that  was  quite  it.  Bandaloon  ?  Yes,  it  must  have  been  a  banda- 
loon — in  the  Carlist  War.  He  could  point  out  to  you  the  spot  where 
such  and  such  a  friend  had  fallen  in  the  revolutions.  What  stories 
he  hod  of  brigands,  duels,  camps  and  courts!  What  countryman  was 
he?  Well,  I  should  think  originally  he  was  Irish,  but  for  the  latter 
twenty  years  of  his  life  he  had  lived  in  Spain.  He  it  was  who  took 
me  to  my  first  bull-fight — not  that  I  am  going  to  *give  you  an  account 
of  one  now ;  it  has  been  done  often,  and  badly  enough  by  moralists  and 
members  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals — ^I  will 
merely  say  (I  know  one  or  two  gentlemen  in  England  who  will  agree  with 
me)  that  I  would  go,  as  I  have  done,  from  one  end  of  Spain  to  another 
to  see  a  good  bull-fight.  I  consider  it  the  most  exciting  and  beautiful 
spectacle  to  be  seen  in  the  present  day.  Yes !  it  was  with  Don  Rioardo 
that  I  went  to  my  first  bull-fight:  he  an  old  connoisseur  sitting  close 
to  me,  pointing  out  the  various  points,  &c.  &c.  How  I  enjoyed  it  I  And 
between  the  intervals  he  told  me  of  the  scene  of  bloodshed  he  had 
once  seen  in  that  Plaza  de  Toros. 

''The  season,"  said  Don  Bicardo,  ''had  been  remarkably  dull: 
either  the  people  were  poorer  than  usual,  or  the  bulls  were  of  an 
inferior  breed :  one  thing  was  very  certain,  that  fight  after  fight  took  , 
place,  and  the  Plaza,  instead  of  being  t^rowded,  as  it  is  to-day,  with 
ten  thousand  people,  had  a  beggarly  two  or  three  hundred  scattered 
about.  It  became  evident  that  the  contractor,  unless  he  could  fill 
the  ring  again,  would  shortly  be  a  ruined  man.  It  chanced  that  about 
this  time  there  arrived  in  Madrid  a  travelling  menagerie;  amongst 
other  animals  it  contained  a  very  fine  tiger.  An  idea  entered  into 
the  head  of  the  contractor  that  he  would  entertain  the  gay  world  of 
Madrid  with  a  spectacle  such  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  days  of 
the  Bomans.  He  accordingly,  after  a  good  deal  of  bargaining,  succeeded 
in  purchasing  from  the  showman  his  large  tiger,  and  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards the  walls  of  Madrid  were  placarded  with  announcements  of  a 
fight  that  would  take  place  on  a  certain  day  between  '  a  tiger  of  enormous 
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size  and  ferocity,'  and  a  bull  of  the  celebrated  breed  of  Don  Folano. 
The  day  arriyedy  and  the  Plaza  was  crowded.  Now  a  bnll-fight  generally 
averages  about  two-and-a-half  hours,  and  the  contractor  had  bothered 
his  brain  how  he  should  spin^the  time  out.  He  began  accordingly  with 
a  fight  between  a  bulldog  and  a  donkey.'* 

**  Good  gracious,"  I  could  not  .help  exclaiming,  **  you  don't  mean  to 
say  that  was  worth  seeing." 

**  Indeed,"  continued  Don  Ricardo,  ''  it  proved  a  most  excellent  fight, 
Ad  lasted  about  twenty  minutes,  before  the  bulldog  was  killed:  most 
of  us  thought  the  bulldog  would  be  the  conqueror,  till  we  saw  how 
cleverly  the  donkey  struck  him  with  his  fore-feet,  and  fell  upon  him  with 
his  knees,  when  the  dog  seized  him  by  the  throat.  This  being  ended,  the 
sand  raked  over,  the  band  finished  their  time,  and  the  multitude  hanging 
over  the  sides  of  the  arena  in  that  breathless  silence  which  always  precedes 
the  letting  out  of  the  bull — the  door  was  flung  back,  and  a  noble  bull 
dashed  into  the  ring  with  that  impetuous  rush  which  is  so  fine.  He 
galloped  wildly  round  the  ring  once  or  twice,  apparently  astonished  at 
finding  nothing  to  encoxmter,  and  then  took  up  his  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  arena,  pawing,  and  shaking  his  curly  black  locks  over  his  small 
stag-like  muzzle.  A  door  facing  him  was  then  opened  and  the  tiger  was 
let  out.  It  wa^  very  singular  to  remark  the  different  way  that  the  tiger 
came  out  of  his  den  ;  no  wild  rush  or  roar,  but  sneaking  out  of  his  cell  he 
crept  close  to  the  barrier,  and  crouching  against  it,  looked  with  half-closed 
eyes  at  his  enemy.  The  bull  directly  he  saw  him  gave  one  or  two  wild 
snorts,  full  of  vigour  and  passion,  and  backed  a  few  paces.  He  did  not 
seem  afinid,  but  conscious  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a  dangerous  enemy, 
not  to  be  trifled  with ;  so  they  continued  gazing  at  each  other  for  some 
seconds.  Presently  the  tiger  seemed  to  crouch  gradually  lower  and  lower 
tiU  he  lay  literally  ventre  a  terre,  and  commenced  dragging  himself  paw 
by  paw  nearer  to  the  bull.  He  in  his  turn  retreated  two  or  three  steps, 
and  then  stood  still  awaiting  the  event — no  movement  but  an  occasional 
petulant  shake  of  his  head,  and  a  slight  noise  like  a  deep  sigh.  You 
might  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  Plaza,  so  intense  was  the  excitement 
as  inch  by  inch  the  tiger  drew  near.  Suddenly !  in  a  moment !  he  seemed 
to  double  himself  into  a  ball,  and  then  fly  out  like  a  piece  of  watch-spring, 
but  with  no  roar,  in  perfect  silence  he  sprang  1  A  wild  furious  snort  on  the 
bull's  part  as  he  met  him,  and  we  saw  him  receive  the  tiger  full  on  his 
horns ;  for  an  instant  one  claw  hung  on  the  bull's  glossy  shoulder,  and 
then  he  fell  a  corpse  on  the  sand,  for  the  bull's  horn  penetrated  the  chest 
and  heart.  The  conqueror  sniffed  once  or  twice  at  the  body,  made  a 
plunge  at  it,  and  then  cantered  round  the  ring  as  if  aware  of  the  gallant 
feat  he  had  accomplished.  The  band  struck  up  a  lively  air,  in  cantered 
the  mules,  the  dead  tiger  was  dragged  out,  the  bull  shut  up,  and  the 
spectators  sat  still.  (About  three-quarters  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  the 
nnlucky  contractor  had  nothing  more  provided  for  his  patrons.)  After 
waiting  a  little  while,  the  shout,   uttered  in  that  peculiar  sing-song 
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idways  used  in  the  bnll-rmg,  began  of  '  Otra  tigra !  Oiara  tigra ! '  B 
was  taken  np  by  yoiee  after  voice,  till  the  whole  circo  rang  with  this  chant, 
<  Otra  tigri/  (Any  one  who  has  been  to  a  bull-fight  will  most  likely  have 
heard  the  cry  of  either  'Otro  toro,'  or  'fuego,*  and  will  be  able  to  put 
the  proper  tune  to  it,  for  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it.)  The  conl7act(»r 
was  furious,  mad — he  knew  not  what  to  do;  he  rushed  into  the  ring, 
begged  for  mercy,  assured  his  friends  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  procure 

*  another  tiger.*  Still  the  cry  went  steadily  on  *  Otra  tigra. '  Then  the 
contractor  became  nervous,  then  frightened,  and  finally  fled.  Then  tin 
capitan-general  annoxmced  from  the  queen's  box  that  the  fight  was  ov^, 
and  requested  the  populace  to  withdraw.     No  notice ;  nothing  but  the  cry 

*  Otra  tigra.*  Then  the  military  were  called  in  and  ordered  to  clear  the 
ring  (a  regiment  is  always  on  guard  outside  during  a  bull-fight) ;  then  the 
manolas  began  to  strike  the  littie  wax  matches  they  cany — ^then  sonie  one 
set  light  to  a  paper  fan,  and  in  another  minute  all  the  manolas  were 
lighting  the  hangings  and  the  benches.  Then,  alas  1  some  one  gave  the 
order  to  fire,  and  the  troops  fired !  Some  twenty  were  killed  and  wounded, 
the  remainder  of  us  fled,  as  hard  as  we  could.  So  ended  this  fi^t 
between  a  tiger  and  bull,**  said  Don  Bicardo.  *^  I  remained  till  the 
firing  begui,  when  I  bolted  as  hard  as  I  could  go,  for  one  never  knows 
in  this  country  when  a  revolution  may  break  out,  or  on  what  pre- 
tence; I  have  myself  seen  serious  outbreaks  for  less  reason.  The 
military  w^e  blamed  by  some,  but  defended  by  many  on  the  score 
that  if  they  had  not  fired,  Madrid  might  in  a  few  hours  have  been  in 
flames,  as  indeed  was  very  likely  with  such  an  excitable  people  as  the 
Spaniards.** 

The  bull  who  had  fought  so  well,  I  believe,  was  spared  and  sent  to  the 
stud.  I  have  only  heard  of  one  other  instance  of  a  bull's  hh  being 
granted  him,  and  a  lawsuit  was  going  on  about  him,  when  I  was  in  Madrid 
(1861).  He  was  a  one-homed  bull,  and  h^  performed  prodigies  of  valour. 
Horse  after  horse  went  down  before  him  ;  at  last  the  supply  of  horses  ran 
short,  the  bull  having  killed  some  twenty-five.  This  was  announced,  and 
the  people  demanded  the  bull*8  life,  which  was  granted:  a  wonderful 
instance  of  mercy,  and  proving  what  uncommonly  good  sport  he  must  haivB 
showed  for  a  Spaniard  to  cry,  **  Hold,  enough.**  The  contractor  sent  him 
up  to  his  hrm ;  the  breeder  of  the  bull,  however,  sued  the  contractor, 
stating  that  he  sold  the  bull  to  be  killed,  not  to  propagate  his  valuable 
breed,  the  contractor  stating  he  bought  him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  him. 
This  case,  as  I  said  before,  was  going  on  whilst  I  was  in  Madrid,  but  how 
it  ended  I  know  not, — ^I  should  fear  the  poor  brute  was  condemned.  I 
have  idways  experienced  at  bull-fights  the  greatest  courtesy ;  sometimes, 
however,  Spaniards  will  remark  upon  a  stranger  if  he  happencT  to  have  any- 
thing very  peculiar  on,  as  in  the  case  of  an  Englishman,  a  friend  of  Don 
Ricardo,  whom  he  chaperoned  to  the  bull-ring  at  Madrid.     The  morning 

had  been  showery,  and  Mr.  A had  put  on  a  light  mackintosh.     During 

the  time  the  public  were  waiting  for  the  entrance  of  the  first  bull* 
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this  coui  attracted  the  attention  of  No.  6.  (I  need  not  explain  at 
length  what  No.  6  is — ^better  known  as  Numero  Seis — ^as  those  who 
know  the  Plaza  de  Toros  at  Madrid  will  doubtless  remember  it.  Suffice 
it  to  BAjf  that  it  is  a  large  box  on  the  ground  Aoot,  c;^pable  of  con- 
taining some  800  or  400  persons,  and  in  which  the  connoisseurs  in  bull- 
fighting always  take  up  their  position.  No.  6  is  more  dreaded  than  the 
press,  and  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the  torreadors  fight 
entirely  at  No.  6,  and  watch  its  occupants  as  eagerly  as  an  author  might 
glance  nervously  at  the  fiice  of  soma  well-known  critic,  on  Hhe  appearance 

for  the  first  night  of  a  new  play.)    The  coat,  then,  of  Mr.  A having 

attracted  No.  6,  they  considered  it  necessary  to  make  some  r^nark  upcm 
it,  and  a  sing-song  was  begun  of  (translated),  **  That  he  take  off  his  mack- 
in-t5sh.    That  he  take  off  his  mack-in-tosh/'    This  repe$kted  by  four  or  ^vb 

hundred  voices,  whilst  eveiy  eye  was  fixed  iqK>n  him,  made  Mr.  A feel 

very  uncomfortable,  and  turning  to  Don  Eicardo:  '<  What  on  euih  are 
they  saying  ?  and  why  are  they  all  looking  this  way  7 ''  Don  Eicardo  had 
to  explain  that  they  wished  him  to  take  his  coat  ofL    "  Oh,  certainly," 

replied  Mr.  A ,  and  immediately  pulled  it  off— when  the  chorus  directly^ 

changed  into  ''  Ghratias,  Caballero  I  Gratias,  Oaball^ro !  *'  The  bull,  however, 
waa  a  long  time  making  his  appearance,  and  No.  6  found  the  time  heavy 
on  their  hands,  so  the  chorus  began  again,  '*  That  he  put  on  his  mack- 
in-iosh.   That  he  put  on  his  mack-in-t5sh.*'    '<  What  on  earth  is  it  now  ?*' 

inquired  poor  Mr.  A ,  and  Don  Bicardo  Sad  again  to  explain  that 

No.  6  thought  that  after  all  Bilr.  A looked  better  in  his  mackintosh. 

Yery  good-naturedly  he  again  complied.  The  attention  of  nearly  the 
whole  Plaza  had  by  this  time  been  directed  to  the  unlucky  owner  of  the 
znaokintosh,  and  no  sooner  had  he  gtmg^ed  into  it,  tluui  aa  enormous 
chorus,  from  all  sides,  burst  out  of  ''  Giatias,  GaballerS !  Gratiaa,  Cabal- 
lero I  "  accompanied  with  bows  and  smiles  from  all  directions.    Luckily 

for  Mr.  A ,  at  this  minute  the  bull  dashed  into  the  ring  and  he  was 

left  in^  peace. 

One  day,  I  remember  walking  past  a  certain  banking-house  in  Madrid, 
when  Don  Bicardo  stopped  me,  and  pointing  to  the  house  said,  **Ah\ 
in  that  house  I  met  that  wonderful  fellow  who.  called  himself  *  General 
Plantagenet  Harrison.'  Did  you  ever  meet  him?*'  I  had  to  own  my 
ignorance,  though  I  daresay  many  who  read  this  will  remember  his  name 
— some  perhaps  with  sorrow.  "  Well,"  continued  Don  Bicardo,  **  I  will 
tell  you  my  experience  with  him,  and  his  doings  in  this  country,  as  I  was 
behind  the  scenes  and  know  the  circumstances  intimately. 

**l  was  sitting  with  Senor  Tal,  the  banker,  one  day,  chatting  and 
pmoking,  when  a  clerk  came  into  the  room  and  said,  *  A  gentleman, 
Senor  Tal,  who  wishes  to  see  you.'  *  What  about  ?  *  *  I  know  not !  * 
*  Tell  him  I'm  busy.'  The  clerk  went  off,  but  came  back  in  a  minute, 
luiying  the  gentleman  said  his  business  was  urgent,  and  that  he  must  see 
the  Senor.  '  Well,  well,  show  him  in.  Don't  go,  Don  Bicardo,'  as  I  was 
preparing  to  rise.    }  accordingly  sat  down  again,  and  in  a  second  or  two 
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the  clerk  opened  one  of  the  large  folding  doors  which  are  so  common  in 
Spain.  We  could  see  no  one,  but  an  aathoritative  voice  said  in  excellent 
Spanish,  *  Open  the  other  door/  The  astonished  clerk  flung  open  the 
otiier  door,  and  admitted  a  remarkably  handsome,  I  might  almost  say, 
noble-looking  man.  Both  of  us  rose  almost  involuntarily  and  bowed,  he 
acknowledged  our  courtesy  very  slightly,  and  looking  at  us — *  Which  of 
you  gentlemen  is  the  Senor  Tal?*  Tal  replied  by  a  low  bow.  The 
unknown  then  advanced  and  taking  out  a  pocket-book  presented  a 
card  with  '  General  Plantagenet  Harrison '  engraved  on  it.  More  bowing, 
and  then  the  general  took  out  some  papers  from  his  book,  saying,  *  I  have 
some  circular  notes  of  Messrs.  Ferris  and  Barker,  whose  correspondent  you 
are,  I  believe,  and  as  I  require  a  largish  sum,  I  preferred  seeing  you,  so 
that  there  might  be  no  delay.'  Senor  Tal  took  the  notes  and  letter  of* 
introduction.  Everything  was  in  due  form.  *  Will  you  kindly  sign  your 
name,  General  Harrison,  on  the  back  of  the  notes.'  This  was  soon  done, 
and  the  signatures  compared.  *  Do  you  wish  for  the  whole  sum  ? '  (It 
was  1,600/.)  *  No  ;  l,000i.  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to-night,  I  hope — 
^perhaps  if  I  take  more  it  may  tempt  me  to  play  higher  than  I  care  for — 
as  I  see  you  have  a  very  nice  cercle  here.'  The  clerk  in  the  meantime 
had  been  despatched  to  the  bank  to  get  the  money,  and  the  General  con- 
tinued talking  to  us  till  his  return,  when  he  took  his  thousand  in  notes, 
and  stuffing  them  carelessly  into  his  coat-pocket,  bowed  and  withdrew. 
Senor  Tal  was,  I  found,  as  much  charmed  with  our  visitor  as  myself. 
Though  an  Englishman  he  spoke  Spanish,  literally  like  a  native,  that  is  to 
say,  an  educated  one  ;  his  evident  acquaintance  with  all  that  was  going  on 
in  the  world  perfectly  astonished  us.  Kings  and  queens — emperors  and 
princes — all  seemed  to  be  his  intimate  friends,  yet  at  the  same  time  there 
was  no  brag,  but  tiieir  names  seemed  to  come  accidentally  and  easily  from 
his  mouth.  Before  we  parted  we  agreed  that  we  would  meet  at  the  club 
in  the  evening,  so  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  bettering  our 
acquaintance  with  the  General.  Punctually  at  ten  x>'clock,  therefore,  I 
entered  the  club,  and  found  Senor  Tal  awaiting  me  in  the  cour^rard. 
He  told  me  the  General  had  not  yet  arrived,  so  we  sat  down,  lighted 
our  cigarettes  and  waited.  Eleven,  and  at  length  twelve  o'clock  struck, 
and  no  General  appeared.  So,  tired  of  waiting,  we  agreed  that  he  must 
be  tired  with  his  journey  and  had  gone  to  bed,  to  which  place  we  also 
went  off. 

''  Next  morning,  whilst  I  was  reading  the  Diario  after  breakfast,  I  heard 
a  hurried  step  on  the  stairs,  and  in  another  second  Senor  Tal  rushed  into 
the  room  and  flung  himself  down  in  a  chair,  with  a  gesture  of  perfect 
despair.  <  What  is  it,  my  dear  Tal?  Bank  broke  ?  '  'Read  this,'  he 
replied,  handing  me  a  slip  of  paper  from  the  telegraph-office.  I  took  it 
and  found  the  following  words  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  <  A  notorious 
English  swindler,  calling  himself  General  Plantagenet  Harrison,  and 
travelling  with  forged  circular  notes  on  Messrs.  Ferris  and  Barker,  has  just 
left  Bayonne,  where  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  som#  600/.  or  700/.  from 
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tLe  correspondents ;  it  is  confidently  believed  he  is  now  in  Madrid. 
Bou'are  of  him.  Should  he  present  himself  at  your  office,  give  immediate 
information  to  the  police.  He  is  six  feet  high,  black  beard,  commanding 
presence,  and  grand  air.     Speaks  Spanish  like  a  native.*  A 

"  I  handed  it  back  to  poor  Tal  with  a  sigh.  I  sincerely  felt  for  him  ; 
if  we  had  only  known  this  the  day  before,  what  a  capture  we  might  have 
made !  However,  it  was  no  good  crying  over  spilled:  milk,  so  I  advised  Tal 
to  telegraph  down  to  Sevilla  to  his  correspondent  and  warn  him,  in  case 
the  General  had  gone  that  road.  Tal  took  my  advice  and  did  so,  but  too 
late ;  the  General  had  presented  himself  that  morning  in  Sevilla,  received 
500/.,  and  left  the  town  again." 

The  remainder  of  the  story  was  told  me  by  an  intimate  friend  who 
was  in  Malaga  at  the  time  this  conclusion  took  place. — ^It  appears  that 
the  General  bethought  him  en  route  from  Sevilla  to  Malaga,  that  General 
Plantagenet  Harrison  was  becoming  too  well-known  a  chajracter,  and  that 
he  had  better  disappear  for  the  present.  On  his  arrival  in  Malaga,  he 
took  a  private  carriage  and  drove  to  the  quarters  of  the  capitan-genenJ  of 
the  city,  whose  character  he  had,  no  doubt,  previously  ascertained.  He 
was  granted  an  audience,  and  on  the  entrance  of  the  capitan-general  the 
following  conversation  took  place : — 

Capitan — **  I  am  very  much  at  the  disposition  of  your  worship.  In 
what  manner  can  I  serve  you  ?  ** 

The  Unknouni  —  "Be  seated,  Senor  Caballero'*  (said  in  a  regal 
manner). 

The  Capitan  obeyed  with  reverence,  whilst  the  Unknown  delivered 
himself  as  follows : — 

**1  have  lately  been  travelling  through  England  and  France:  now  I 
have  come  into  your  country,  which  I  find  pleasant  and  agreeable. 
I  have  suffered  so  much  in  England  and  France  from  state  receptions, 
orations,  court  etiquette,  &c.  kc.,  that  I  determined,  on  arrival  in  Spain, 
to  travel  entirely  incognito,  and  ei\joy  your  country  in  peace  and  quiet. 
Still  I  only  think  it  due  to  you,  the  capitan-general  of  Malaga,  to  tell 

you,  on  condition  that  you  keep  it  strictly  secret,  that  Prince (here 

he  mentioned  the  name  of  a  well-known  Russian  prince  of  the  blood)  is 
staying  in  your  town." 

The  capitan  was  perfectly  overwhelmed  with  delight  and  vanity. 
He  positively  refused  to  allow  the  prince  (for  so  we  must  call  him  now) 
to  leave  the  house,  his  baggage  must  be  sent  for,  the  best  rooms  given 
up  to  him;  in  &ct,  he  must  be  the  capitan's  honoured  guest  for  as 
long  as  he  would  stay.  After  refusing  for  some  time  the  prince  at  last 
consented,  under  the  strict  conditions  of  secresy,  which  the  capitan 
faithfrilly  promised  him.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  old  gentleman 
seen  the  prince  snugly  settled  in  his  best  room,  than  he  ordered  out  his 
carriage  and  made  a  triumphal  tour  to  the  houses  of  all  the  chief  men 

of  Malaga,  to  announce  the  capture  of  such  a  rare  bird  as  Prince . 

Great  was  the  excitement,  and  the  governor  was  obliged  to  promise  an 
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invitation  to  most  of  them  to  prevent  their  immediately  coming  to  pay 
their  respects. 

The  capitan-general  next  morning,  with  great  diffidence,  announced  to 
the  prince  that  a  few  friends  were  coming  to  dinner,  hoping  the  prince 
would  not  refuse  to  dine  with  them;  if  so  he  should  have  his  dinner 
served  in  a  private  room.  The  prince,  however,  was  most  gracious,  and 
would  he  happy  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  capitan's  friends.  On 
entering  the  salon  in  the  evening,  he  found  some  ten  or  a  dozen  gentle- 
men, all  dressed  either  in  uniform  or  court-dress,  who  received  him  with 
the  most  profound  hows  and  courtesy,  winch  he  acknowledged  with 
gracious  dignity.  The  dinner  went  off  veiy  pleasantly,  and  towards  the 
end  the  capitan,  turning  to  the  prince,  said :  ''I  have  a  very  good  hox 
at  the  opera,  and  we  have  a  very  fair  company  performing  now ;  will  you 
look  in  this  evening  ?  *' 

The  prince  would  be  delighted ;  so  after  dinner  the  capitan  and  hb 
principal  friends  escorted  the  prince  to  the  opera.  I  need  hardly  say  that 
the  news  was  all  over  Malaga,  and  that  the  house  was  crowded,  eveiy 
one  knowing  the  secret.  The  prince  sat  in  the  back  of  the  box,  for  fear 
any  one  should  recognize  him  (a  very  true  excuse,)  but  listened  to  the 
music  with  much  pleasure. 

It  was  between  the  second  and  third  act  that  a  knock  came  at  the 
door  of  the  box,  and  an  aide-de-camp  entered  with  a  note,  which  he 
handed  to  the  capitan.  It  was  a  telegraph  from  the  capitan-general  at 
Sevilla,  warning  his  friend  of  the  departure  from  that  town  of  a  celebrated 
English  swindler,  &e.  &c.,  very  much  in  frtci  the  same  that  Senor  Tal  had 
received.  Beeing  that  the  prince  was  looking  on  rather  inquisitively,  the 
capitan  turned  to  him  and  said,  '*  In  your  travels  did  you  ever  happen  to 
hear  of  a  celebrated  swindler  who  calls  himself  General  Plantagenet 
Harrison  ?  '* 

'*  Swindler  ?  **  ejaculated  the  prince  in  a  tone  of  thunder ;  the  capitan 
replied  by  handing  him  the  telegraph.  The  prince  read  it  with  perfect 
coolness,  and  handed  it  back  again,  accompanied  with  a  most  significant 
shrug  of  the  shoulders.  On  being  pressed  by  the  capitan,  he  turned  to 
him,  and  laying  his  hand  on  his  arm,  he  said  in  an  impressive  voice, 
**  Seiior  Capitan-General,  General  Plantagenet  Harrison  is  a  very  dear 
and  intimate  friend  of  my  own ;  we  have  often  been  mistaken  for  brothers, 
so  strong  is  the  likeness  between  us,  and  I  may  say  we  love  each  oih^ 
like  brothers.  I  will  only  say  one  thing  more,  he  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  influential  and  important  people  in  England.  If,  through  some 
foolish  mistake  of  your  police  you  lay  hands  on  him,  I  will  not  answer 
for  the  consequences." 

So  saying  the  prince  took  up  his  lorgnette  and  fixed  his  attention  on 
the  boxes  opposite.  The  unfortunate  ci^itan  immediately  tore  the 
telegraph  in  pieces,  and  said  to  the  aide-de-Cfunp,  '*Go  directly  and 
telegraph  back  that  I  know,  from  most  reliable  sources,  that  General 
Plantagenet  Harrison  is  one  of  the  most  respected  persons  in  England, 
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and  tell  them  to  beware  what  they  are  doing  or  some  dreadful  imbroglio 
will  take  place."  The  aide-de-camp  withdrew,  and  the  capitan  congratu- 
lated himself  upon  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  should  have  given  him 
his  information. 

The  opera  oyer,  the  company  dispersed  at  the  door  of  the  house,  and 
the  evening  ended  pleasantly  without  any  more  interruption.  The  next  day 
the  chief  of  police  waited  on  the  capitan,  and  in  a  lengthy  interview  showed 
him  clearly  how  completely  he  had  been  cheated ;  but  it  was  not  till  he 
produced  a  photograph,  in  addition  to  the  most  minute  personal  descrip- 
tion, that  the  poor  capitan  would  give  in.  The  chief  of  police,  however, 
left  him  with  this  piece  of  eom&ftt — *^  I  have  received  no  warrant  to  appre- 
hend him,  or  orders ;  I  am  certain  to  do  so  before  the  close  of  the  day ; 
get  rid  of  him  then  before  that  time,  and  without  a  scandal." 

The  capitan  was  only  too  anxious  to  do  so,  and  after  a  little  delibera- 
tion he  formed  his  plan.  He  first  sent  down  to  the  barracks  and  ordered 
a  troop  of  Lancers  to  be  ready  in  two  hours'  time  to  escort  a  distinguished 
foreigner  to  Gibraltar.  He  then  jumped  into  his  carriage  and  drove  to 
the  houses  of.  those  friends  who  were  in  the  secret  of  the  prince's  presence 
in  Malaga,  and  informed  them,  witti  a  most  wobegone  fiEice,  that  the  prince 
had  received  letters  that  morning  of  the  most  important  character,  which 
compelled  him  to  leave  far  Qibraltar  that  day. 

'*  Que  lastima ! "  exclaimed  his  friends. 

''Yes,  indeed,"  continued  the  governor;  "it  is  most  unfortunate. 
I  had  hoped  to  have  showed  him  Malaga,  but  what  can  I  do  ?  He  must 
go.  I  have  ordered  a  troop  of  the  Lancers  to  escort  him;  I  cannot 
do  more." 

With  this  tale,  various  shrugs  of  the  shoulders  and  many  sighs,  the 
capitan  amused  his  friends,  and  returned  to  the  residencia.  He  had  now 
to  fEuse  the  prince.  After  all,  the  old  capitan  was  not  so  very  dull ;  indeed 
for  the  way  in  which  he  got  out  of  his  difficulty,  without  being  laughed  at 
by  his  nei^bours,  was  very  creditable.  He  ascended  the  stairs,  no  doubt 
with  a  heavy  heart,  knocked  at  the  prince's  door — entered,  an4  found  the 
prince  reading  and  smoking  a  choice  havanna.  The  following  conversation 
is  reported  to  have  taken  place : 

Capitan.  **  Ah !  what  a  loss,  sire ;  how  grieved  I  am  that  you  should 
be  compelled  to  leave  us  1 " 

Prince.  (Turning  round  in  his  chair  and  looking  at  him.)  <<  £h  ;  what 
do  you  say,  Senor  ?  " 

Capitan.  ''  I  repeat,  sire,  how  grieved  I  am  that  important  despatches 
should  compel  you  to  leave  f(»r  Gibraltar  to-day." 

PHnee.  '*  I  have  received  no  despatches ! " 

Capitan.  **  Pardon  me,  sire  ;  we  have  both  received  despatches,  and  I 
know  tiiat  your  despatches  are  so  important  that  you  will  leave  in  one  hour 
for  Gibraltar." 

Prince.  *'  Ah !  well,  I  see  it  is  impossible  to  conceal  anything  from  the 
eapitan-general  of  Malaga ;  it  is  true,  I  must  leave." 
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Capitan,  **  Then  your  royal  highness  will  be  ready  in  an  hour  ?  " 

Prince.  **  Yes  ;  in  an  hour  or  less.'* 

So  ended  the  interview,  during  which  the  prince  had  taken  the  hint  so 
cleTerly  given  him  by  the  old  capitan,  who  never  relaxed  for  one  moment 
from  his  respect  and  courtesy.  In  an  hour's  time  a  troop  of  Lancers 
trotted  up  to  the  door,  an  orderly  leading  a  spare  horse.  The  nei^bours 
and  lookers-on  in  the  streets  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  capitan- 
general  bring  his  friend  carefully  down  to  the  door,  hold  the  stirrup  for 
him  whilst  he  mounted,  and  stand  bowing  at  the  door  as  long  as  the  little 
troop  was  in  sight.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  officer  who  commanded 
the  troop^opened  his  orders,  and  found  these  words :  "  Ghiard  carefully 
the  prisoner;  take  him  to  Gibraltar;  hand  him  over  to  the  Vingliwh 
authorities.**  The  prince  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  troop,  and  was 
trotted  sharply  along.  At  Gibraltar,  according  to  instructions,  he  was 
handed  over  to  the  English  authorities,  who  knew  nothing,  and  cared  less 
about  him ;  accordingly  he  was  next  day  released,  and,  I  believe,  took  his 
passage  for  England  some  few  days  afterwards,  having  ei\joyed  the  society 
and  hospitality  of  the  Bock  first. 

Every  one  who  has  visited  Spain  knows  what  a  lotiery-mad  people 
they  are  in  that  country.  The  Queen  used  (I  suppose  she  does  still) 
always  to  take  the  Nos.  from  1  to  20  regularly  every  month,  as  one  takes 
the  ComJiill  in  England.  All  play :  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Don 
Ricardo  had  speut  a  small  fortune  in  tickets,  and  though  he  had  never  won, 
continued  to  spend  all  his  spare  cash  in  tickets,  convinced  he  would  win 
the  large  prize  some  day.     He  was  always  tiying  to  persuade  one  to  buy, 

and  I  remember  him  stopping  Lord  E one  night  in  the  street,  and 

begging  him  to  buy  a  ticket  from  a  blind  man. 

''Such  luck  I"  he  ejaculated,  ''just  twelve  o'clock  and  a  blind 
beggar!*' 

Lord  E ,  however,  refused  to  be  tempted.    Don  Ricardo  spent  a 

whole  afternoon  with  us  one  day  in  beseeching  us  to  buy  tickets. 

"  What  fortunes  you  are  throwing  av^ay ;  why,  Englishmen  are  pro- 
verbially lucky,**  Ac.  &c. 

When  he  left  us,  he  certainly  had  succeeded  in  making  us  feel  that  it 
would  be  a  pity  to  leave  Madrid  vrithout  just  trying  our  luck  once,  so  we 
agreed  to  go  and  buy  a  ticket  the  next  morning.    As  we  were  going 

to  our  rooms,  I  turned  to  Lord  E and  said,  "  I  tell  you  what  it 

is ;  I'll  dream  of  a  number.'* 

"  Do,**  he  laughingly  said.  So  saying  we  banged  our  doors.  I  undressed 
and  went  to  bed,  and  very  soon  forgot  all  about  lotteries,  Spain,  and  every- 
thing else — till  some  three  or  four  hours  after,  I  awoke  with  one  of  those 
starts,  to  which  I  suppose  we  are  all  familiar,  and  found  myself  sitting 
up  in  bed  repeating  a  number  in  a  loud  voice, — 18,431.  It  was  a  good  big 
number  to  pitch  upon,  wasn't  it  ?  I  got  xmder  the  clothes  again,  and 
chuckled  to  myself.  I  own  that  at  that  moment  if  any  one  had  offered  me 
1,000/.  for  my  chance  I  don*t  think  I  should  have  accepted,  fori  felt  aQ 
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certain  as  a  man  conld  feel  that  18,481  was  a  winning  number.     Early 

in  the  morning  I  shuffled  over  to  Lord  E 's  room  and  told  him  of  my 

number.  He  was  much  amused,  but  rather  taken  with  the  idea ;  **  anyhow/* 
he  said  ''  it'll  do  as  well  as  any  other  one.*' 

When,  however,  we  told  Don  Ilicardo  during  the  course  of  the  day,  he 
was  perfectly  insane  on  the  subject.  ''What  luck!"  he  cried;  **  why, 
it's  a  certainty.     Oh  !  we  must  send  all  over  Spain  for  it." 

I  ought  perhaps  to  say,  that  at  the  commencement  of  every  month 
a  certain  number  of  tickets  are  sent  to  each  town  throughout  Spain, 
— according  to  the  size  of  the  town,  so  many  tickets.  On  inquiry  at  the 
lottery  office  we  found  that  18,481  had  gone  to  Badajoz,  which  Don 
Ricardo  immediately  declared  to  be  a  very  lucky  town :  he*  knew  in  fiEict 
where  the  large  prizes  had  been  won  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  I 
daresay  the  names  of  the  winners.  He  then  announced  to  us  that 
some  one  must  be  sent  to  Badigoz  directly  to  buy  this  ticket,  and  even 
proposed  to  go  himself.  However,  whe/i  we  came  to  discuss  the  subject 
quietly,  we  represented  to  him  that  very  likely  the  ticket  would  be  sold 
when  he  got  there,  then  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  purchaser,  and  lastly, 
supposing  all  the  rest  done,  the  almost  impossibiHty  of  getting  the  owner 
of  18,481  to  surrender  his  prize  for  anything  like  a  fair  price — for  his 
suspicions  that  it  was  a  lucky  ticket  would  be  immediately  aroused  when 
he  found  we  wanted  to  purchase  it.  Taking  all  these  things  into  con- 
sideration, we  decided  that  18,481  should  take  its  chance,  and  that  we 

would  have  no  ticket  at  all.     Before  the  lottery  was  drawn,  Lord  E 

and  I  left  Madrid  for  Seville*  Directly  the  winning  numbers  are  known 
they  are  telegraphed  all  over  Spain,  and  posted  up  in  the  most  conspicuous 
places.  It  was  about  ten  days  after  this,  that  coming  home  from  the 
opera  one  evening,  we  stopped  under  an  archway,  and  under  an  oil  lamp 
read  the  list  of  winning  numbers  just  posted  up.  Well !  I  don't  ask 
any  one  to  believe  it,  but  there  was  18,481  as  large  as  life.  I  don't 
try  to  account  for  it.  I  can't !  Don  Bicardo's  state  of  mind  is  better 
imagined  than  expressed.     What  a  letter  he  wrote ! 

Here  in  Seville  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  Jose  Rodriguez,  who 
met  his  death  shortly  afterwai*ds  in  the  Plaza  at  Madrid.  He  was  better 
known  to  his  friends  as  Pepe.     He  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  cool  and 

daring  fellows  in  the  ring  I  ever  saw.     I  remember  Lord  E saying  to 

him  one  day,  **  You'll  be  killed,  to  a  certainty,  Pepe,  if  you  don't  take 
more  care  of  yourself." 

"Well,  Senor  Conde,"  he  replied,  "if  we  are  not  killed  sometimes, 
bull-fighting  would  very  soon  come  to  an  end." 

Here  too  we  met  Dominguez,  who  was  still  fighting,  though  with  only 
one  eye.  His  escape  was  really  marvellous.  He  had  fallen  in  trying  to 
escape  the  charge  of  a  bull,  and  immediately  lay  (as  torreadors  always 
do,)  perfectly  quiet.  The  bull  snuffed  at  him,  and  gave  a  dig  at  his  head 
with  one  horn,  which  was  rather  curved :  it  drove  into  ihe  mouth  of 
Dominguez,  canying  away  two  or  three  teeth,  and  then  up  and  out  of  the 
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eye.  The  horn  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  boll  galloped  off  without  doing 
him  farther  damage.  This  is  a  well-known  fiust,  and  I  daresay  some  who 
read  this  may  have  been  eye-witnesses  to  the  same.  He  was  a  elerer  and 
powerful  torreador,  but' evidently  suffered  much  from  the  loss  of  his  eye ; 
the  chance  of  the  bull  getting  qn  his  blind  side  kept  him  constantly  fidgety. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  tends  greatly  to  the  excitement  of  a  bull-fight  if 
you  have  personal  friends  amongst  the  torreadors.  At  Puerto  Santa  Mazia, 
poorPepe  honoured  Lord  E by  the  ceremony  of  what  is  called  '<  toast- 
ing/' or  deroting  the  death  of  the  bull  to  you.  The  matador  always  does 
it  to  the  chief  person  in  the  Plaza  :  at  Madrid  the  Queen,  or  occupiers  of 
the  royal  box ;  in  other  towns  the  governor  or  capitan-general.  Great  was 
the  surprise  in  the  grandee  box  at  seeing  Pepe  mardi  up  the  ring  and  stand 
in  firont  of  two  unknown  Englishmen,  whilst  he  made  the  pretty  flowery 
speech  which  the  matador  makes  before  killing  the  bull.     Of  course  when 

the  bull  dropped  nearly  in  front  of  us,  Lord  E flung  him  his  purse. 

Next  morning  we  had  an  article  in  the  paper  headed  **  Entusiasmo  Extra- 
ordinario,"  in  which  it  related  how  an  Englishman,  carried  away  by 
excitement,  had  flung  a  purse  containing  five  ounces  of  gold  to  the 
lucky  matador. 

Before  concluding  this  paper,  I  should  like  to  give  a  derivation  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  them, — one  I  have  so  often  heard  ^ven  wrongly, 
that  I  should  like  to  correct  it.  Ask  most  people  what  the  derivation 
of  John  Dory  (the  fish)  is,  and  they  will  tell  you  it  is  Jean-Dor^,- 
the  French  Golden  John.  Now  this  is  obviously  wrong,  when,  if  you 
ask  a  fishmonger  in  Paris  for  a  Jean-Dore,  he  does  not  know  what 
you  mean.  The  true  derivation  then  is  this :  the  name  of  the  fish  in 
Spain  is  '<  Janitore,''  so  named  after  St.  Peter,  who  is  the  Janitor  or 
Porter  of  Heaven ;  it  is  the  fish  which  ho  pulled  up  with  the  tribute- 
money.  The  fish  also  bears  his  thumb-mark  in  its  head.  So  easily — 
please  pronounce  it  in  Spanish,  Janitore — Jean  Dory  1  John  Dory ! 
One  more  and  I  have  done.  The  name  of  moustache  in  Spanish  is 
**  Bigotes.**  Why  ?  The  German  mercenaries  were  the  first  who  wore 
them  and  introduced  them  into  Spain — they  were  employed  a  great  deal 
at  auto-da-f^s  and  tortures  of  the  Liquisition.  So  Bigots,  pur  own 
word. 
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To  a  man  of  sense  and  spirit  the  manner  in  which  he  should  bear  himself 
towards  the  old  loves  of  his  love,  whether  that  love  be  the  woman  he 
wants  to  marry  or  the  woman  he  has  married,  presents  a  social  problem 
for  solution  of  no  ordinary  diffiouliy.  But,  al4B !  we  are  not  all,  we  are 
not  even  many  of  us,  men  of  sense  and  spirit,  and  therefore  we  advance 
with  careless  courage  to  the  contest  with  three  great  deficiencies — igno- 
rance of  the  value  of  the  stake,  of  our  own  incapacity  for  this  particular 
form  of  warfere,  and  with  a  profound  underestimate  of  the  delicacy  and 
difficulty  of  the  task  which  lies  before  us.  Of  course  we  do  not  like  the 
old  love,  in  whatever  shape  he  appears.  Some  of  the  more  ill-natured 
among  us  feel  a  certain  resentment  that  a  woman  honoured  by  our  affec- 
tion should  ever  have  entertained  an  emotion  for  any  one  else,  and  the 
slightest  display  of  sentiment  in  his  behalf  rankles  in  our  ungenerous 
minds.  In  truth,  we  are  seldom  so  angry  as  when  any  one  for  whom  we 
in  our  hearts  care  for  omits  to  dislike  those  whom  we  have  either  loudly 
or  silently  excommunicated ;  but  it  is  possible  to  acquire  a  mental  habit 
of  magnanimity,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  worth  while  to  try  for  it,  if  only 
for  the  serenity  of  body  and  mind  it  confers.  A  toothless  enmity,  which 
means  in  plain  English  a  fit  of  the  sulks,  is  always  and  under  any  circxmi- 
stances  a  gigantic  blunder.  In  savage  life,  of  course,  the  thing  would  be 
easy  enou^.  We  should  dance  our  war-dance  round  him,  and  then,  with 
horrid  screamis,  cut  his  throat.  Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  this  mode 
is  no  longer  practicable ;  in  this  our  day  we  rage  inwardly,  say  rude 
things,  and  end,  figuratively  speaking,  by  cutting  our  own.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  study  the  situation  with  humility,  intelligence, 
asipiduity,  and  courage.  In  this  country  most  husbands  and  many  lovers 
would  think  it  beneath  them  to  devote  time  and  trouble  to  this  matter,  but 
in  such  a  case  le  jeu  vaiU  bieri  la  chandelle.  An  affection  that  has  been 
worth  winning  is  surely  worth  keeping ;  and  we  may  say  at  once  that  for 
the  English  system,  or  rather  want  of  system,  we  entertain  no  sympathy 
or  respect.  Besides,  there  is  a  certain  deficiency  of  control  of  temper ' 
about  it,  and  ill-temper  and  ill-breeding  are  mostly  found  together. 
Balzao  has  said,  **  Avant  de  se  marier  il  faut  avoir  au  moins  disseque 
one  femme ; "  and  taking  his  speech  in  the  metaphorical  acceptation  in 
which  he  used  it,  and  in  the  same  critical  sense,  there  is  a  deep 
significance  in  it.  One  woman  will  be  like  the  Yan  Arteveldes,.  the 
"  stuff  of  which  to  make  a  storm-sail.*'  Her  you  can  only  disarm  by 
never  suffering  a  storm  to  arise  which  shall  convince  her  of  her  own 
Talue.     Of  another  one  may  say,  <*  O'est  un  accouchement  pour  elle  que  de 
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86  detenuiner."  We  generallj  love  the  last  kind  best,  only  absence  tries 
them  too  much,  for,  like  delicate  flowers,  they  require  much  tending. 
Of  course  no  account  is  to  be  made  of  those  early  spasmodic  attacks 
of  the  tender  passions  which  are  bom  in  pilence  and  endured  in  secret, 
and  are  indeed  but  the  faint  foreshadowings  of  loye,  such  as  some  boys 
and  most  school-girls  experience.  There  are  few  girls  who  have  not 
entertained  a  personal  idolatry,  or  indulged  in  some  kind  of  craze,  unre- 
quited and  unsuspected,  for  their  clergyman  or  music-master,  as  the  case 
may  be,  wife  and  many  children  notwithstanding.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  discuss  these  further  than  to  say  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sink 
into  oblivion,  and  never  be  made  the  subject  of  ridicule.  No  woman  will 
thank  us  for  reminding  her  of  her  in&ntine  foibles,  and  Cherubino  forgets 
all  about  the  Countess  when  he  grows  up,  and  has  learned  to  understand 
the  real  burden  of  his  song,  Voi  che  aapete.  The  old  loves  we  mean  are 
those  of  more  mature  years,  when  love  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
really  comprehended  and  experienced,  and  it  is  no  use  a  man  flinching  at 
the  idea  that  the  woman  he  hopes  to  marry  has  ever  had  a  previous  love. 
Even  if  the  reverse  case  could  be  proved,  it  ought  to  be  no  sort  of  comfort, 
but  rather  an  omen  of  future  disaster.  There  are  persons  who  never  faU  in 
love  at  all,  but  as  a  rule  there  are  none  who  do  it  only  once  in  their  lives. 
For  a  man  then  to  hold  his  own  in  the  presence  of  the  old  love,  he  must 
clothe  himself  in  a  triple  armour  of  politeness,  patience,  and  magnanimity, 
and  must  pledge  himself  to  endure  in  the  present,  in  order  that  he  may 
enjoy  in  the  future.  Often  a  bold  policy  is  successful,  for  the  domain  of 
sentiment  in  the  female  breast  has,  practically  speaking,  no  limits,  and  to 
present  the  shadow  in  the  flesh  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  destroy  a  potent 
and  cherished  illusion.  **  Madam,'*  a  gentleman  once  said,  '*  I  bring  your 
idol  to  you  in  order  that  you  may  view  him  near."  This  kind  of  feat 
must  be  performed  courageously,  for  the  slightest  appearance  of  fear  or 
malaise  is  fatal  to  its  efficacy ;  gently,  for  it  may  be  a  death  which  we  aie 
about  to  witness ;  and  with  presence  of 'mind,  since,  alas  !  it  may  prove  to 
be  the  resuscitation  of  an  agonisant  or  of  a  corpse  which  we  shall  actually 
see.  If  we  perceive,  however,  that  the  issue  is  about  to  be  a  fatal  one, 
and  that  our  destiny  calls  us  to  act  as  the  executioner,  we  have,  at  any 
rate,  the  right  to  wear  gloves  and  a  black  mask.  Nor  let  us  be  angry  if, 
when  the  death-warrant  is  pronounced,  we  detect  a  tone  of  sorrow  in  the 
voice  which  utters  it.  At  the  demolition  of  a  former  idol,  or  the  perishing 
of  an  ancient  faith,  a  natural  pang  or  two  may  be  allowed  to  those  who 
once  believed  in  them.  Suavity  and  indulgence  at  such  a  moment  are 
the  best  wisdom,  and  V amour  pardonne  tout,  V amour  propre  Tie  pardonne 
rien.  But  boldness  must  not  degenerate  into  carelessness.  He  is  the 
old  love,  and  we  are  the  new  we  think ;  and  calling  to  mind  the  natural 
inconstancy  proverbially  attributed  to  women,  we  feel  sure  of  triumph. 
But  the  worst  of  it  is  this  inconstancy  is  never  to  be  relied  on  at  the 
opportune  moment  when  it  would  be  to  our  advantage  that  it  should  be 
exercised,  and  we  even  think  that  their  failing  in  this  respect  has  been 
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gteMy  exaggerated,  if  indeed  it  exists  at  all.  '*  Constancy  is  one  of  the 
chief  vices  of  women,"  said  a  man  who  had  spent  a  long  life  in  trying  to 
understand  them,  <<and  nothing  cures  them  of  it:  nothing,"  he  added 
sadly,  "  except  matrimony."  Again,  our  star  may  be  in  the  ascendant. 
But  a  woman  often  fiEiyours  a  losing  cause,  not  out  of  contradiction,  but 
from  compassion,  provided  the  failure  be  not  of  an  ignominious  sort*  But 
if  it  is  conspicuously  due  to  certain  faults  not  easily  forgiven  by  women  in 
men,  such  as  meanness,  conceit,  or  cowardice,  we  may  be  easy,  for 
whether  we  remain  the  victor  or  not,  we  know  that  he  will  assuredly  prove 
the  loser.  To  some  women  perfect  trust  is  felt  to  be  the  greatest,  indeed 
the  only  acceptable  homage ;  others  regard  a  little  anxiety,  an  inquisitiveness 
with  respect  to  their  motives  and  proceedings  almost  amounting  to  jealousy 
as  a  proper  tribute  to  their  influence.  In  investigations  there  is  le  style 
conpif  of  surprises  into  an  admission,  a  recompence,  or  a  regret;  and 
U  style  sotUenu,  which  is  sometimes  a  prolonged  dumb  interrogatory  carried 
on  directly  by  the  eyes,  or  in  the  passive  and  negative  form  it  consists  in 
an  obstinate  withholding  of  all  the  usual  tokens  of  affection  and  confidence. 
This  often  elicits  an  exhaustive  and  exhausting  confession,  exhausting  that 
is  to  the  penitent,  sometimes  also  to  the  confessor.  In  such  cases  we 
must  not  £ul  to  consult  our  own  interests  before  we  accord  absolution, 
bearing  in  mind  how  it  has  been  said  that  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  came 
to  be  vassals  only  because  they  were  not  able  to  pronounce  the  single 
monosyllable.  No. 

We  are  taking  it  that  the  old  love  is  of  the  male  sex.  If  married  he  ' 
is  almost  sure,  at  least  in  England,  to  be  innocuous.  Few  of  us  care  to 
present  ourselves  to  our  old  loves  after  a  lapse  of  ten  or  twelve  years. 
The  highly  favoured  among  us  have  perhaps  been  able  to  preserve  our 
figure,  but  generally  we  have  increased  in  girth,  the  soft  voice  and  small 
assiduities  by  which  we  were  once  so  distinguished  bave  departed  from  us, 
and  the  effort  to  resume  them  is  a  grievous  and  not  always  a  successful 
one  to  make.  We  have  become  prosaic  and  comfortable,  sometimes  hard 
and  vicious,  or  dull  and  greedy,  and  the  signs  thereof  are  wiitten  on  our 
persons  and  in  our  countenances.  When  the  old  love  is  thus  degenerate 
we  have  only  to  dissimulate  our  joy  at  seeing  him  approach  the  object 
of  oiu:  solicitude.  We  know  instinctively  that  he  is  about  to  reveal 
himself  to  our  advantage,  and  we  hasten  to  be  cordial  to  him  and 
to  assist  him  in  the  celebration.  While  he  is  descanting  on  the 
wealth  he  has  accumulated,  and  the  prosperity  and  happiness  he  eqjoys, 
we  know  that  he  is  becoming  less  dangerous  every  moment,  and  the 
enshrined  mystery  is  developing  into  the  commonplace  acquaintance. 
While  he  thinks  he  is  milking  an  excellent  impression  by  his  unceremonious 
and  careless  allusions  to  former  days,  or  perhaps  in  still  worse  taste,  by 
his  boasting  of  more  recent  conquests,  or  present  prospects  with  regard  to 
other  women,  we  are  sure  he  is  secretly  exciting  horror  and  indignation. 
He  is  about  to  commit  a  moral  suicide,  with  which  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  interfere,  and  we  must  be  more  or  less  than  man  if  we  contemplate  the 
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prospect  with  anything  short  of  serene  satisfiMtion.  Bat  we  must  he  wair 
of  displaying  this  nnchristian  spirit,  nay»  a  little  occadonal  effort  to  bkvb 
him,  or  to  throw  a  shield  over  his  defects  and  follies,  will  not  injure  ns ; 
only  it  must  not  he  made  too  peroeptihly.  The  smallest  endeayonr  to 
make  a  woman  have  less  canse  for  humiliation  in  her  old  love  will  he  seen 
and  afppreciated  hy  her.  We  may,  however,  he  mistaken  in  onr  calcu- 
lations if  we  suppose  that  hecause  for  the  old  love  there  is  so  eold  a 
Decemher,  there  will  he  at  any  rate  just  then  a  warmer  June  for  us.  It 
is  hard  to  he  vexed  in  mind  and  gracious  in  manner.  It  is  Bichter  who 
affirms  that  often  the  smiles  and  tenderness  a  woman  hestows  on  erne  man 
are  really  called  forth  hy  her  reflections  ahout  another;  and  consequently 
the  hostile  and  regretful  feelings  excited  hy  Am  and  kept  in  reserve,  may 
sooner  or  later,  hut  mostly  sooner,  &11  to  our  share.  If  we  are  well  aware 
that  there  has  heen  an  old  love  affidr  between  the  woman  we  are  or  wish 
to  be  engaged  to  and  any  person  into  whose  society  she  is  thrown,  we 
shall  know,  not  indeed  how  much,  but  whether  there  is  anything  to  fear 
by  observing  their  reticence,  or  the  reverse,  with  respect  to  the  days  that 
are  past.  If  they  never  refer  to  them  at  all,  they  are  most  certainly 
thinking  about  them.  If  they  talk  of  the  matter  only  when  they  are 
alone,  there  is  a  decided  consciousness  and  probably  a  disposition  to  enter 
into  temptation.  But  if  they  allude  to  it  freely  before  a  third  party,  there 
is  little,  most  likely  nothing,  to  apprehend.  With  a  slender,  good-looking, 
unmarried  old  love,  whose  ambition  has  been  not  only  to  be,  but  to 
continue  agreeable  to  women,  great  care  is  necessaiy,  especially  if  we 
stand  in  no  better  position  than  that  of  an  engaged  man,  for  a  husband 
has  always  an  immense  advantage  in  love-making,  provided  he  knows  how 
to  avail  himself  of  it.  There  are  some  moments  when  a  woman  ou^t  not 
to  be  made  to  wait  either  for  a  word  or  a  glance,  for  a  provocation  or  a 
caress ;  and  the  husband  only  can  have  constant  access  to  the  wi&.  But 
it  may  be  that  his  evil  genius,  or  his  idle  dull  understanding,  shall  guide 
him  to  choose  the  inopportune  instant,  or  that,  with  the  best  intentions, 
he  does  what  he  thinks  i  propos  in  the  wrong  way ;  and  this  is  doubly 
unfortunate,  because  the  manner  in  which  a  thing  is  done  is,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  and  especially  with  delicate  and  refined  natures,  of  more 
consequence  than  the  thing  itself. 

In  an  old  French  drama  a  disreputable  cardinal  is  made  to  say, 
**  Marriage  is  certainly  the  heaviest  chain  which  can  be  &stened  on  a 
man,**  and  the  equally  disreputable  abb6  replies,  "For  which  reason 
there  are  two  to  carry  it,  (takes  a  pinch  of  snuff)  sometimes  three."  But 
it  should  be  the  pride  and  settled  purpose  of  every  man  to  show  himself 
equal  to  bear  gaily  and  gallantly  the  burden  of  any  fetter  which  he  has 
himself  forged,  and  this  we  must  do  as  woU  as  we  can  and  how  we  may, 
for  "a  purpose  wedded  to  plans  often  comes  to  be  shipwrecked,"  but  if 
a  purpose  is  steadily  followed  up  by  such  means  and  as  opportunity  offSrs 
or  circumstances  admit,  it  will  almost  certainly  be  attained.  In  one  of 
Bulwer's  novels  he  relates  how  a  German  prince  aspired  to  assist  Sir 
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Sedley  Beandeseri  in  bearing  the  weight  of  ihe  malximomal  chain,  and 
how  Sir  Sedley  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  defeat  him,  made  love 
to  his  own  wife,  supported  her,  encouraged  her,  oTerpowered  the  prince 
by  his  politeness  and  cordiality,  outdid  him  in  mnnificence,  beat  him  at 
his  own  game,  turned  him  into  ridicule,  and  finally  put  him  out  of  feshion. 
The  prince  had  not  the  advantage  of  having  been  previously  preferred, 
and  tiierefore  the  case  is  not  wholly  in  point,  but  it  illustrates  how  the 
thing  is  to  be  done.  Of  course  a  man  can  in  law  and  in  feet  command 
the  obedience  of  his  wife  and  order  out  of  his  house  any  person  who 
causes  him  uneasiness,  but  if  this  is  the  best  he  can  do,  the  affidctioai 
which  custom  and  conventionality  compel  her  to  simulate  is  but  the 
painfiil  civility  and  forced  smiles  of  the  helpless  debtor  towards  a  powerful 
creditor.  After  all,  the  victory  must  first  be  won  by  ourselves  over  our 
own  impatience,  indolence,  and  stupidity.  We  remember  a  pretty  story 
of  a  French  marquis  who  chased  an  old  love  fairly  out  of  his  wife's  heart, 
and  while  she  was  morally  shivering  with  cold  and  fear  at  the  ghost  of 
her  own  imagination,  he  dispelled  it  by  smrrounding  her  with  light  and 
warmth.  For  her  he  foresaw  all  annoyances  and  smoothed  all  difficulties, 
reproached  her  without  afflicting  her,  doubled  the  value  of  any  token 
of  affection  by  the  way  in  which  he  offered  it,  never  embarrassed  her 
pride,  wounded  her  vanity,  or  offended  her  tastes;  he  was  tender  at 
the  precise  moment  when  tenderness  was,  not  most  demanded,  but  most 
desired,  flattered  her  by  his  actions  more  than  by  his  words,  conveyed  a 
caress  in  a  glance  of  the  eye,  or  in  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  feet  il  chatouU- 
lait  toujours  le  cceur  (there  is  no  English  expression  which  will  convey 
ihe  meaning  of  that  sentence),  and  of  course  at  last  reigned  triumphantly 
as  it  must  be  owned  such  men  deserve  to  do.  These  things  do  not  cost 
us  much  to  do,  or  to  give,  and  that  which  we  receive  in  return  is  in  value 
immeasurably  beyond  the  small  sacrifices  we  may  have  had  to  make. 

All  this  regards  men ;  but  when  the  old  love  is  a  woman,  everything 
becomes  more  complex  and  dangerous,  not  because  women  are  more  wicked 
than  men,  but  because  they  are  more  subtle,  and  also  more  charming. 
Here  the  conditions  are  reversed.  No  woman  need  fear  her  lover,  or  any 
wife  her  husband  meeting  his  old  love,  if  she  is  stiU  unmarried,  after  half- 
a-dozen  years  or  more.  Single  women  are  apt  to  fade.  Now  it  seems 
horrid  to  admit,  but  the  thing  ought  to  be  said,  and  therefore  we  will  say 
it.  There  is  between  a  woman  and  a  man's  way  of  regarding  an  old  love 
this  notable  difference.  A  woman  will  rejoice  generously  in  his  success 
and  prosperity  if  only  he  refrains  from  parading  them  before  her.  She 
will  be  glad  if  he  retains  his  good  looks,  and  will  be  influenced  not  so  much 
by  the  dominion  he  has  over  her  as  the  sway  she  sees  him  exercise  over 
others.  Every  single  advantage  he  retains  will  help  her  to  justify  herself 
to  herself  when  she  remembers  the  past.  But  a  man  is  prone  to  expe- 
rience a  certain  vexation  if  his  old  love  should  venture  to  be  either  happy 
or  Buccessfol  after  he  has  left  her,  or  she  him, — ^he  feels  it  almost  as  a 
personal  affront ;  whereas  when  he  observes  that  she  has  faded,  the  sight 

24—2 
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administers  to  the  vanity  of  liis  depraTed  nature.  He  thinks  that  if  matters 
had  turned  out  differently  he  could  haye  made  it  otherwise  for  her ;  he 
does  not  wonder  at  her  altered  looks,  quite  the  reyerse,  but  they  afford  him 
a  Tftgue  and  rather  grim  satisfaction  wholly  apart  from  love.  On  the  other 
handy  single  women  sometimes  console  Uiemselves  and  thrive.  We  say 
**  console  themselves/*  because  we  are  now  instructed  that  if  women  fidl 
to  marry  there  is  no  one  thing  which  can  at  tha  best  do  more  for  them  than 
teach  them  resignation  or  afford  consolation, — a  consolation  which  we  like 
to  believe  imperfect,  and  a  resignation  we  do  not  care  to  distinguish  from 
despair.  But  whether  they  &de  or  they  flourish  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
they  never  present  the  same  fitscinations  that  won  hearts  for  them  formerly. 
But  a  married  woman  is  often  more  delightful,  genial,  and  even  handsome 
at  thirty  than  she  was  at  twenty  years  of  age.  Sometimes,  also,  more 
addicted  to  flirtation.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  she  is  childless. 
Unconsciously  she  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief.  Ck>n8ciou8ly  she  may 
do  a  great  deal  more.  Anything  of  this  kind  going  on  may  be  easily 
detected  by  a  bystander  if  he  notices  between  the  two  women  an  excess  of 
apparent  cordiality  with  veiy  little  reality  in  it.  Here  again  the  conditions 
are  reversed ;  for  an  unmarried  woman  can  contest  the  influence  of  an  old 
love  over  her  lover  better  than  a  wife  can  with  her  husband.  There  are 
the  worries  inseparable  to  a  household  of  servants,  children,  and  expen- 
diture, which  tend  to  harass  and  perplex  her  in  her  efforts.  An  appeal  to 
the  generosity  of  one  woman  by  another  is  rarely  efEectual  unless  made  by 
a  person  wise  enough  to  stoop  in  order  that  she  may  conquer,  to  one  whose 
conscience  is  less  elastic  than  her  temperament. 

I  But  here  we  pause,  ahnost  repenting  of  our  audacity  in  offering 
guidance  and  teaching  to  the  sex  which,  after  all,  in  such  matters  divines 
in  an  instant  what  we  after  much  time  and  study  only  dimly  apprehend. 
One  kind  of  old  love,  indeed,  there  is  with  which  we  are  sometimes  called 
upon  to  contend.  We  have  not  alluded  to  these,  though  our  subject 
would  be  incomplete  without  it.  Yet  they  are  of  all  others  the  most 
hopeless  to  strive  with,  and  cause  sometimes  discontent,  sometimes 
despair.  These  are  shadows  or  shades,  and  are  the  worst,  for  we  cannot 
destroy  them  or  make  them  expose  themselves. 

The  faults  of  a  defunct  husband  are  generally  patent  to  the  world  and 
to  his  wife,  and  those  of  a  rejected  suitor  are  commonly  recognized  by  the 
woman  he  has  loved  so  long  as  he  is  alive  to  remind  of  them ;  but  we 
can  neither  defeat  nor  deny  the  secret  fascination  once  exercised  by  a 
man  now  dead,    t . 
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Cta0  6ttixt   €xixt$. 

(BY  AN  AMERICAN.) 


NEW  YORK. 

Seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  three  hundred  and  eighty-six 
human  heings  lie  down  to  sleep  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  rise  up  to 
eat ;  *  and  not  one  of  these  thousands  produces  a  grain  of  food.  Yet  to 
eat  is  what  they  desire  ahove  all  other  things.  Of  these  726,886  human 
beings,  there  are  88,056  more  females  than  males.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  all  are  not  and  cannot  be  married.  Indeed,  it  appears  from  the 
lost  census  that  428,121  persons  in  this  city  are  not  married,  f 

The  question  will  bo  asked.  Why  are  these  people  in  so  unnatural  and 
dangerous  a  condition?  The  answer  is  most  complex;  and  no  two 
persons  would  give  the  same  reply.  Nevertheless  the  principal  reason 
is  precisely,  because  they  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  food  they  eat. 

Not  only  is  there  no  food  produced  in  the  city  of  New  York,  but  water 
to  drink  has  to  be  brought  some  forty  miles  ;  and  the  bursting  of  a  pipe 
across  the  High  Bridge  at  the  Harlem  Biver  would  produce  a  temporary 
panic.  Sixiy  millions  of  gallons  of  water  come  daily  pouring  into  the 
city,  through  great  pipes  of  masonry  forty  miles  long,  tapping  the  Croton 
River ;  which  water  the  people  drink  and  waste.  These  Croton  water- 
works have  cost  about  80,000,000  dolls. ;  and  for  the  use  of  the  water 
they  now  pay  every  year  about  1,000,000  dolls. ;  which,  added  to  the 
interest  on  the  cost,  makes  near  8,000,000  dolls,  annually, — that  is  what 
uater  costs  in  New  York.  But  it  is  not  only  this  8,000,000  dolls. -worth 
of  water  that  they  drink;  there  aie,  under  the  new  licence  law,  some 
7,000  grog-shops,  J  which  dispense  every  kind  of  drink,  except  water, 
known  under  the  sun.  As  there  are  about  8,000,000  gallons  of  whisky  § 
brought  into  the  city  yearly,  besides  what  is  made  there  and  what  is 
brought  from  Europe,  it  follows  that  the  people  do  not  go  dry.     But,  in 

*  United  States  oensns  of  1860  gave  a  population  of  806,658.  It  is  probably 
(Jannary  1, 1867)  as  mnch  as  850,000. 

t  Census  of  1865  :->Male8,  white,  340,036  ;  males,  coloured,  4,129 ;  females, 
white,  376,407 ;  females,  coloured,  5,814 ;  total  population,  726,386.  Civil  con- 
dition :  —  Single,  423,121  ;  married,  262,727  ;  widowers,  7,884 ;  widows,  32,654. 
Voters:— Native,  51/>00 ;  naturalized,  77,475:  total,  128,975.  Aliens,  151,838; 
coloured  persons  not  taxed,  8,899 ;  number  of  families,  148,683  ;  owners  of  land, 
11,375  {  OTer  21,  who  cannot  read  and  write,  19,199. 

X  Including  King's,  Queen's,  and  Richmond  counties. 

§  71,909  barrels  for  1855-56.— Corn  Exchange  Tables, 
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addition  to  the  water  and  the  whisky,  there  is  imported  from  fScureign 
coontries  a  vast  amount  of  wine,  brandy,  gin,  mm,  arrack,  cordials,  and 
other  carious  preparations,  to  induce  the  people  of  New  York  to  drink ; 
and  they  do  drink  to  an  incredible  extent.  The  importations  of  these 
articles  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  1866, 
amounted  to  6,092,000  dolls.    Add  to  these,— 

DoUan. 

Tew  „ 11,11 6,623 

Coffee 19,732,381 

Sugar. „ „ ^„.    49,596,000 

Tobacco  and  Cigars. 4,000,000 

Total „ 90,537,004 

These  luxuries,  of  course,  are  not  all  consumed  in  New  York ;  but  it 
is  significant  when  one-fifth  of  the  whole  imports  is  of  this  character. 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  eating  and  drinking  comes  in  the 
item  of  ice.  The  sale  of  this  article  of  luxuiy  is  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
(some  eight)  companies,  who  control  great  means,  and  fix  such  a  price 
for  this  commodity  as  they  think  the  public  will  bear.  These  companies 
have  a  capacity  for  housing  619,000  tons,  and  stored  for  the  consump- 
tion of  1867  about  504,000  tons.  The  retail  price  is  about  half  a  cent, 
per  pound. 

The  population  of  New  York  implicitly  rely  upon  having  enough 
to  eat  every  day  of  their  lives,  and  yet  they  do  not-  produce  one  ounce 
of  food.  Wheat  is  grown  and  fiour  is  made  in  Tennessee  and  Wis- 
consin, and  Minnesota  and  Illinois,  and  Missouri  and  Maryland;  and 
some  4,000,000  barrels  of  flour*  and  9,000,000  bushels  of  wheat f 
come  to  the  city  of  New  York  annually.  And  so  with  everything  else. 
There  is  not  an  ox  in  Texas,  a  hog  in  Kentucky,  a  grouse  in  Iowa,  a 
sheep  in  Vermont,  a  woodcock  in  Jersey,  a  chicken  in  Bucks  county,  an 
egg  in  Nebraska,  an  oyster  in  the  Chesapeake,  a  shad  in  the  Savannah,  a 
smelt  in  Maine,  an  apple  in  the  whole  thirty-six  States  of  the  Union,  which 
may  not  arrive  at  the  supreme  felicity  of  being  eaten  by  some  one  of  the 
726,886  good  people,  whose  happiness  it  is  to  live  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  consumption  of  food  is  almost  incredible,  in  figures.  Allow  a 
pound  of  flour  daily  to  each  person,  and  we  have  a  yearly  consumption 
of  flour,  265,000,000  lbs. ;  of  meat,  half  a  pound  to  each  person, 
yearly,  182,565,445  lbs.  ;  of  whisky,  half  a  gill  to  each  person,  yearly, 
4,142,805  gallons. 

And  what  do  these  little  items  cost  ? 

Dollm. 

265,000,000  Ibt.  of  floor  at  7  dolls,  a  barrel    18,550,000 

182,000,000  lbs.  of  meat  at  15  dolls,  ditto 19,800,000 

4,000,000  galloiii  of  whisky  at  2  dolls.,  (the  amoiiBt 
of  the  tax  alone) 8,000,000 

Total 46,350,000 

•  3,393,752  barrels  in  1865-66.— Com  Exchange  Tablet, 
t  8,727,216  bushels  in  1865-66.—/;^. 
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As  there  are  m  the  oitj  160,000  families,  this  alone  comes  io  about 
250  dolls,  to  each  family.  Meat  and  whisky  are  probably  under- 
estimated. Bat  whislqr,  if  a  man  takes  but  two  '<  drinks  *'  a  day  at  ten 
cents,  each^  costs  the  snug  sum  of  seyenty-three  dollars  per  year  to  the 
drinker. 

Add  to  the  above  a  few  items,  which  may  be  classed  as  luxuries  or 
superfluities,  or  worse,  and  we  have, — 

DoUui. 
Tea  and  coffee,  1  doll,  a  week  to  each  family...^..................,      160,000 

Tobacco,  2  doUs.  a  week  to  each  family „ 820,000 

Wines  and  whisky,  2  dolls,  a  week  to  each  family    320,000 

Bogles  2  doUs.  a  week  to  each  family „.      820,000 


Total 1,120,  00 

Some  55,000,000  dolls,  a  year  for  these  little  luxuries. 

But  beside  what  human  creatures  eat,  there  is  a  consumption  by 
other  animals  daily  of  oats,  80,000  bushels,  com,  20,000  bushels,  or 
some  18,000,000  bushels  yearly. 

How  does  all  this  food  go  there  ?  and  how  is  it  paid  for  ?  To  answer 
the  first  is  possible  in  a  degree ;  the  last  it  is  impossible  to  answer, — we 
can  only  give  a  clue. 

There  was  once  a  saying  in  Europe,  that  '<  all  roads  lead  to  Borne.*' 
All  roads  in  America  lead  to  New  York.  Some  82,000  miles  *  of  iron 
rails  stretch  out  oyer  the  land,  extending  from  the  Eennebeck  riyer  to  the 
Colorado  mountains,  and  upon  these  the  iron  horse  which  neyer  tires  is 
dragging,  day  and  night  the  liye-long  year,  heayy  loads  of  food,  all  of 
which  tends  to  the  great  cities,  a  great  part  of  which  reaches  New  York. 
The  beautiful  New  England  coast  is  full  of  little  bays  and  inlets,  and  from 
eyeiy  one  dart  out  sloops  and  schooners  laden  with  food  for  the  hungry 
New  Yorkers.  They  come,  too,  from  the  coast  as  far  down  as  Floiida ; 
and  from  the  isles  of  Bermuda  they  bring  potatoes,  from  Cuba  oranges, 
fix)m  Smyrna  figs,  from  Turkey  prunes,  from  Newfoundland  fish.  The 
great  Erie  Canal  also  pours  in  its  wealth  of  food,  and  the  broad  bosom 
pf  the  Hudson  is  coyered  with  boats  and  barges,  hastening  forward  with 
it  for  the  use  of  the  city.  But  when  It  arriyes,  it  has  not  yet  got  to  the 
millions  of  hungry  mouths.     What  then  ? 

Washington  and  Fulton  markets  are  the  great  distributing  centres. 
Do  not  yisit  them ;  they  are  shabby,  sloyenly,  dirty,  yile,  and  a  disgrace 
to  New  York.  But  somebody  gets  from  tiieir  rentals  100,000  dolls, 
a  year ;  and  somebody  will  yiolently  oppose  any  change.  From  the  early 
hour  of  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  noon,  eyery  day  of  the  year 
excepting  Sundays,  a  throng  of  waggons,  trucks,  and  carts  crowd  and 
swear  and  collide,  eyeiybody  busily  intent,  ami^iit  all  the  confusion,  on 
furnishing  breakfiists  and  dinners  to  the  expectant  citizens.  And  so  New 
York  is  fed  day  by  day. 

*  In  iseo,  80,793  miles. 
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How  is  all  this  food  paid  for  ?  Here  is  a  great  question,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  answer.  Wo  can  only  indicate  and  suggest.  Bat  the 
reader  most  bear  it  in  mind,  that  the  smartest  men  and  women  get  to 
great  cities,  and  that  their  great  purpose  is  to  get  other  peo^e*s  money, 
feirly  or  foully. 

The  great  occupation  of  man  in  the  couniay  is  to  raise  food  from  the 
earth.  What  are  the  occupations  of  people  in  cities  ?  Let  us  look  at 
WiUon's  Business  Directory  for  the  year  1866-7.  It  contains  558  pages 
of  names,  making  from  22,000  to  25,000  persons  or  firms,  who  are 
engaged  in  1,100  different  trades,  professions,  or  occupations  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  These  25,000  employ  many  hands ;  and  range  from 
judges  on  the  bench  to  Termin-exterminators, — from  great  publishers  to 
Masonic  emblem-makerSj  of  whom  there  is  recorded  one.  It  may  bo 
curious  to  know  what  profession  enlists  the  largest  numbers.  The  busi- 
ness of  drinking  comes  first !  The  wine  and  liquor  dealers  are  as  many 
as  8,950.  Eating  comes  next.  Grocers,  about  2,950 ;  butchers,  about 
1,800 ;  bakers,  about  650 ;  confectioners,  about  800.  Then  come, — 
lawyers,  about  2,000 ;  brokers  (all  kinds),  about  1,550 ;  doctors,  about 
1,150 ;  druggists  (their  providers),  about  450 ;  boot  and  shoemakers, 
about  1,600;  tailors,  about  1,000.  But  the  hair-dressers,  650,  about 
equal  the  clergymen,  who  number  556 ;  cigar-dealers  number  850 ;  and 
tobacconists  some  209.  It  is  well  to  note  that  nearly  all  of  these  leading 
professions  produce  absolutely  nothing.  This  does  not  mean  that  they 
are  useless  members  of  the  community  by  any  means.  We  know  well 
what  great  good  many  of  them  do,  and  that  they  may  be  of  value  in  many 
ways  to  the  real  wealth-producers  of  the  world.    . 

But  there  are  two  other  classes  in  New  York,  of  whom  it  is  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words.  There  are  some  1,500  professional  thieves  in  the 
city.*^  These  all  eat,  and  in  some  cases  at  least  grow  rich.  A  retired 
thief  died  not  long  since  in  Brooklyn,  worth  60,000  dolls. ;  and  one  is 
now  living  respectably  in  the  city,  who  is  worth  at  least  as  much.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  they  pay  for  their  food.  They  are  a  body  of  **  very 
capable*'  men,  and  range  all  the  way  frx>m  sneak-thieves  to  the  best- 
dressed  men  in  the  city,  who  may.be  found  any  evening  in  the  bar-rooms 
of  the  Metropolitan  and  other  first-class  hotels,  ready  for  business.  The 
best  of  these  men  never  rob  women ;  that  class  is  called  **  moll- buzzers,'* 
and  is  somewhat  despised. 

The  other  class  is  the  prostitutes.  The  number  of  professional 
prostitutes  known  to  the  police  is  small,  numbering  about  8,000 ;  t  but 
this  does  not  in  any  degree  ei^ress  the  number  who  live  in  this  way. 
There  is  no  way  of  obtaining  any  accurate  figures  ;  but  those  best  able  to 
judge  believe  the  number  of  women  who  exist  by  prostitution,  pubhcly 
and  privately,  to  be  some  25,000. 

*  Estimate  of  an  expert 

t  Police  report,  2,474  j  in  dftnc^bouscs,  300, 
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Of  the  other  classes  who  may  be  called  non-producers,  such  as 
merchants,  brokers,  and  traders  of  all  kinds,  it  mnst  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  time  they  handle  food  or  merchandise  of  any  kind,  it  is  their 
custom  to  take  toll  in  the  shape  of  a  brokerage  or  profit ;  and  in  this  way 
they  get  the  money  which  pays  for  their  support. 

The  merchant  class  is  now  a  mighty  army,  and  it  wields  a  mighty 
power.  Sitting  in  his  dingy  counting-room  in  Front  Street  or  South  Street, 
one  man  may  be  sending  out  and  receiving  goods  £rom  all  quatrters  of  the 
globe :  he  may  never  see  or  handle  an  article  which  he  controls,  which  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen  he  consigns  to  the  inhabitants  of  China,  or  the  citizens 
of  London  ;  but  nevertheless  he  directs  currents  of  trade,  which  bear 
countless  millions  from  one  country  to  another,  and  which  may  be  a 
blessing  or  a  curse  to  mankind.  We  see  how  opium  has  debauched  and 
degraded  the  people  of  China,  how  rum  has  depopulated  the  islands  of  the 
great  Pacific.     Commerce  is  not  always  a  blessing. 

The  merchants  in  New  York  dominate  all  other  classes.  There  are 
two  dealing  in  dry-goods,  each  of  whose  sales,  in  1865,  amounted  to  some 
70,000,000  dolls.  The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  preacher,  the  professor, 
the  artist,  pay  court  to  the  merchant,  for  the  merchant  it  is  who  controls 
money  and  dispenses  patronage.  New  York  is  one  vast  market,  a  per- 
petual fiiir,  an  endless  bazaar,  to  which  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
come  to  buy  or  to  sell.  The  most  marked  characteristic  of  the  city  is 
an  unmeasured  activity,  a  headlong  haste,  a  ceaseless  business. 

The  following  figures  will  in  some  measure  express  this  characteristic. 
The  foreign  and  domestic  tonnage  which  entered  the  port  of  New  York 
for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1866,  was  2,697,825;  and  that  which 
cleared  was  2,508,885.  Bear  in  mind  that  each  of  these  figures  repre- 
sents a  ton  of  merchandise  brought  here  or  carried  away,  and  some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  amount  of  work  done  and  paid  for. 

For  the  year  1865  the  custom-house  returns  of  merchandise  im- 
ported into  the  city  exhibit : — imports  219,644,714  dolls. ;  exports, 
209,845,809  dolls. ;  all  of  which  is  paid  for  by  the  productions  of  the 
soil  and  the  workshop. 

The  seventy-one  banks  of  the  city  represent  a  capital  of  85,000,000 
dolls.  *  The  daily  business  at  the  clearing-house  is  some  100,000,000 
doUs.  and  has  at  times  risen  to  175,000,000  dolls.  This  approximates 
to  the  city*s  daily  business. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  New  York  does  nothing 
but  buy  and  sell.  The  great  warehouses  and  shops  are  what  first  strike 
the  eye  of  the  stranger;  and  the  streets  thronged  with  busy  men  and 
loaded  trucks  seem  to  indicate  that  the  transfer  of  merchandise  from 
hand  to  hand  is  the  sole  occupation  of  its  inhabitants.  But  go  off  the 
line  of  Broadway,-  along  the  side-streets,  and  upon  both  the  East  and 
Hudson  Rivers,  and  you  will  hear  the  sound  of  the  hammer  and  the  file 

*  JuDoaiy  1867,  84,797,200  dolls. 
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— ^the  whirl  of  mighty  maehinery,  whieh,  with  the  aid  of  hmnan  hands,  is 
prodnoing — producing — ^prodaoing,  Bporred  onward  hj  competition,  the 
desire  for  wealth,  and  the  innate  force  of  industzy.  Their  work  is  not 
without  yast  results ;  and  there  are  many  establishments,  grown  from  the 
humblest  beginnings,  which  now  employ  a  small  army  of  men  and  women. 

The  mannfactureB  of  New  York  city  in  the  year  1860  stood  thus  :— 
number  of  establishments,  4,875 ;  capital  inyested,  61,212,767  dolls. ; 
cost  of  raw  material,  90,177,088  dolls. ;  number  of  hands,  males,  65,488, 
females,  24,721,  total  90,204 ;  annual  cost  of  labour,  28,481,915  dolls. ; 
annual  value  of  products,  159,107,869  dolls. 

Lest  the  reader  may  indulge  in  the  illusion  that  all  the  people  in 
a  great  city  ride  in  carriages  and  roll  in  wealth,  let  us  ask  attention  to  a 
few  facts.  The  year  1868  was,  notwithstanding  the  war,  a  prosperous 
year  to  the  people  of  the  Northern  States;  and  while  surpassed  by 
the  year  1864,  it  was  doubtless  equal  to  the  ayerage. 

In  the  year  1868,  according  to  the  report  of  the  internal  revenae 
department,  18,084  persons  only,  out  of  the  whole  population  of  the  city, 
paid  a  tax  on  incomes  over  5,000  dolls. ;  of  these  five  paid  on  incomes 
above  500,000  dolls.,  and  one  on  an  income  of  1,848,687  dolls.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  incomes  of  these  18,084  as  reported  was  82,287|762  dolls. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  at  this  time,  as  estimated,  there  were  some 
160,000  heads  of  £unilies  in  this  city,  so  tiiat  the  proportion  having 
incomes  above  5,000  dolls,  was  very  small.  In  £Etct  the  vast  miy'ority  live 
on  incomes  of  less  than  1,000  dolls.,  and  live  in  close,  cramped,  and  too 
often  unhealthy  quarters ;  so  that  of  the  children  bom  in  the  city,  one- 
half  die  before  they  reach  the  age  of  five  years.  Of  the  160,000  fiunilies 
in  1861,  only  15,000  occupied  a  whole  house.  Some  480,886  of  the 
population  live  in  tenement  houses,  averaging  some  seven  families  to  eadi 
house.  These  are  in  nearly  all  cases  respectable  and  self-supporting ;  we 
then  come  to  a  number  of  15,214  persons  who  are  the  underground  popu- 
lotion.  They  live  in  cellars.  But  this  is  not  all  who  are  wretchedly  poor 
in  this  city  of  palaces ;  52,258  out-door  poor  were  relieved  by  charity  in 
the  year  1865.  The  taxable  value  of  the  real  estate  in  New  York  in  the 
year  1865  was  427,860,884  dolls.,  which  must  of  course  be  in  a  compara- 
tively few  hands,  while  the  personal  estates  estimated  for  taxation  was 
181,428,471  dolls.  The  whole  property  of  the  city  as  reported  by  the 
assessor,  amounted  therefore  to  nearly  609,000,000  dolls,  (about  750  dolls, 
to  each  person),  and  this  upon  an  island  one  and  one-half  mile  wide,  and 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  which  two  centuries  ago  was  bought  from 
the  Indians  for  twenty-four  doUars!  The  assessed  value  of  the  real 
estate  on  Broadway  alone,  from  the  Bowling  Green  to  Union  Square,  is 
51,800,000  dolls.,  excluding  all  places  of  public  worship  and  the  City  Hall 
PariiL.  Upon  this  amount  a  tax  of  about  three  per  cent,  was  laid,  and  the 
taxes  of  the  year  1865  reached  the  sum  of  18,208,952  dolls.;  about 
twenty-two  dollars  for  each  person. 
*     A  large  part  of  this  is  consumed  in  paying  interests,  in  making  streets 
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and  sewers  and  dooks,  and  other  things  neeessary  to  a  large  oify;  bnt  it 
|s  believed  that  some  two  or  three  millions  are  aeqnired  bj  thieves  who 
are  not  called  professional  I  A  vast  som  is  required  every  year  to  compel 
the  people  to  behave  th^nselves  properly.  This  is  rendered  necessary, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  evils  ocmseqaent  upon  the  grog-shops,  which 
abound  here  as  elsewhere. 

The  following  items  we  may  set  down  as  growing  out  of  these 
'^  institutions  *'  in  great  part,  if  not  vhoUy  :— 

PoUftn. 

Police  department 2^1 1,656 

Sakries  and  expenses  of  courts    ^ 649,961 

Juvenile  aBylum ^ 60,990 

Ahnshonses,  &c 988,450 

Total  ., 3,900,957 

or  some  4,000,000  dolls,  yearly. 

That  this  money  is  mostly  needed  to  counteract  the  evils  growing  out 
of  the  grog-shops,  we  lieed  only  turn  to  the  police  [reports  for  Ulustration, 
where  over  one-quarter  of  the  arrests  are  for  intoxication ;  and  of  all 
arrests  made,  one-half  are,  of  persons  bom  in  Ireland.  It  shows  that 
Hew  York,  being  the  great  port  of  entry  for  the  whole  country,  has  to 
provide  for  all  the  vagabond  and  vicious  who  are  poured  out  yearly  from 
the  Old  World.  The  vice  and  crime  of  New  York  represent  not  only  her 
own  wickedness,  but  also  a  large  amount  of  that  generated  elsewhere.  It 
requires  2,085  able  men  to  keep  the  dty  at  peace ;  and  as  a  body  they 
are  efficient  and  do  their  du<7  fairly.  But,  by  a  great  misfortune  or 
mis-step,  this  vast  population  of  vagrant  and  vicious  are  allowed  to 
become  voters,  and  are  the  prey,  the  tools,  of  the  base  and  unscrupulous, 
so  that  free  institutions  suffer,  and  New  York  has  the  reputation  of  being 
the  worst  and  most  corruptly  governed  city  in  the  universe. 

It  has  been  shown  how  the  merchants,  the  manufacturers,  the  thieves, 
and  some  others  win  their  bread.  The  three  learned  professions  live  by 
trying  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  evils  which  men  inflict  upon  themselvesj  or 
upon  one  another.  The  physician  attempts  to  restore  the  body  to  health ; 
tiie  lawyer  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  person  or  of  property ;  the  clergyman 
to  palliate  the  penalties  of  sin,  or  to  allay  the  stings  of  a  violated  oen- 
seienoe.  Their  duties  are  remedial,  and  for  doing  them  they  are  entitled  to 
fiEur  wages.  A  few  lawyers,  veiy  few,  are  able  to  secure  incomes  of  from 
20,000  to  50,000  dolls. ;  but  for  this  they  have  worked  years,  and  at  the 
loss  of  vigour,  at  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure.  The  greater  number  probably 
earn  something  between  1,000  and  8,000  dolls,  a  year.  With  physicianB 
the  same  is  true  in  a  good  degree,  though  the  extremes  are  not  so  great. 

The  clergy  receive  from  2,000  to  10,000  dollars  a  year.  In  a  com- 
mercial city  like  New  York,  a  class  of  men  whose  life  is  not  active,  whose 
thoughts  and  studies  interest  them  in  some  measure  in  another  world 
than  this,  is  apt  to  be  undervalued  by  those  who  are  dealing  altogether 
with  material  things.    But  the  clergy  are  an  educated  class,  who  keep 
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aliye  a  love  of  literature,  a  desire  for  knowledge,  a  perception  of  Tirtne, 
a  sense  that  trath  is  supreme  and  diyine,  and  a  belief  that,  after  all,  gold 
is  not  God. 

There  are  churches  and  chapels,  of  all  denominations,  858 ;  *  and  from 
statistics  gathered  it  seems  the  communicants  number,  in  the  following 
denominations :  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Dutch  Reformed  and 
Baptist,  an  average  of  820  to  each  church,  which  shows  the  religions 
world  to  comprise  but  112,960  persons,  in  a  total  population  of  726,886. 
At  first  this  strikes  one  as  portentous.  But  we  may  conclude  that 
this  112,886  represents  over  56,000  families,  averaging  four  persons 
each,  and  this  includes  a  recognized  religious  population  of  some 
224,774  persons ;  more  than  one-fourth  of  all.  The  city  is  not  therefore 
given  over  to  money-getting,  forgetful  of  all  else.  Nearly  every  ehoreh 
assumes  to  provide  for  its  own  poor;  and  beside  this  some  eighty- 
seven  benevolent  institutions  are  devoted  to  alleviating  the  evils  which 
BO  far  seem  to  be  inseparable  from  large  cities.  The  people  do  not 
intend  that  any  shall  starve  or  grievously  suffer,  though  some  do.  Nor 
do  they  intend  that  any  shall  want  for  a  decent  school  education. 
It  appears,  from  the  Beport  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  year 
1865,  that  the  city  provides  268  schools,  and  that  it  spends  on  them 
2,877,988  dolls. ;  that  there  are  taught  at  these  schools  206,809  children 
^-of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colour.  They  are  taught,  nearly  all,  English 
studies,  and  in  some  of  them  German  and  Latin.  Is  not  this  doing 
enough  ?  Is  it  not  attempting  too  much  ?  Such  is  not  the  opinion  of 
the  superintendent  or  the  majority  of  voters.  One  of  these  public  schools 
has  just  been  erected  into  a  college,  where  the  whole  population  may 
learn  to  read  Xenophon,  and  to  comprehend  the  Calculus.  And  this,  too, 
in  a  city  where  to-day  500  lawyers  and  doctors  can  be  hired  for  one-half 
the  wages  of  a  good  mason. 

.  Columbia«College,  with  an  ample  endowment,  is,  or  attempts  to  be,  a 
university  in  New  York  city.  But  its  situation  is  bad,  its  buildings  poor, 
and  it  is  overwhelmed  by  the  material  influences  of  the  city.  It  is  almost . 
impossible  for  a  boy  to  be  a  steady  scholar  under  such  influences.  An 
enlightened  board  of  managers  would  lose  no  time  in  considering  the 
propriety  of  removing  it  beyond  the  city  limits,  and  thus  begin  to  build  up 
an  Oxford,  which — ^with  its  literature,  its  art,  its  science — ^would  check 
the  tendency  to  display  and  riotous  expenditure  which  a  city  stimulates. 

The  libraries,  public  and  private,  are  becoming  large  and  numerous. 
The  most  valuable  is  the  **  Astor,''  founded  by  John  Jacob  Astor,  and 
enriched  by  his  son.  The  Mercantile  Library  is  the.great  reading  library 
of  the  city,  and  has  some  40,000  to  50,000  books. 

Amusements  are  eagerly  sought  by  a  portion  of  the  people ;  and,  nightly, 
theatres,  concerts,  operas,  and  minstrels  are  thronged ;  but  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  audiences  is  made  up  of  strangers  and  visitors  to  the 

♦  City  Mission  lieport,  1867. 
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city.  It  is  estimated  that  some  7,000,000  dolls,  a  year  are  spent  in  this 
way  in  New  York ;  most  of  which  is  iU-spent — ^the  amusements  are  so 
often  dreaiy. 

But  the  wisdom  and  liberality  of  the  people  has  best  expressed  itself 
in  the  Central  Park,  which,  in  a  few  years,  has  grown  up'  out  of  the  most 
desolate  and  abandoned  district  of  the  island.  Some  700  acres  are 
included  in  it ;  and  the  visitor  can  scarcely  realize  that  but  eight  or  nine 
years  ago  this  spot,  now  green  with  soft  grass,  and  gay  with  bright  flowers, 
where,  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  thousands  of  rich  and  poor  gather  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  of  music — ^that  this  bright  and  beautiful  spot,  ei^t 
years  ago,  was  a  waste,  a  slough,  a  desolation ;  and  yet  it  was  so.  The 
cost  of  the  Park  has  been  some  10,000,000  dolls.,*  but  none  begrudge  it ; 
certainly  not  the  poor,  and  those  who  here  get  their  only  glimpse  of  green 
fields  and  blooming  plants. 

Let  us  compare  the  past  of  New  York  with  the  present.  Lots 
on  the  '<  Great  Highway''  began  to  be  laid  out  and  granted  to  the 
Dutch  setUers  in  the  year  1648;  and  Martin  Crigier  received  a 
pasture  lot  on  the  west  6ide,  opposite  the  Bowling  Green.  This  was  a 
desirable  lot;  it  was  near  the  great  fort,  between  State  and  Whitehall 
Streets.  Lying  above  Martin's  lot,  and  towards  the  spot  where  Trinity 
Church  now  stands,  was  a  burying-ground,  well  grown  up  with  bushes. 
Martin  was  not  then  quite  sure  he  might  not  be  carried  off  by  Indians,  and 
at  ni^t  he  had  fears  of  wild  animals.  He  had  no  neighbours  north  of  the 
fort,  but  along  the  East  River  a  few  daring  men  had  brick-houses  upon 
their  farms ;  none  were  above  what  is  now  iiie  line  of  WaU  Street.  Could 
Martin  Crigier  new  revisit  his  &rm,  he  would  find  the  *'  Highway  "  con- 
verted into  a  '*  Broadway ;  "  which,  starting  at  his  front  door,  now  runs 
the  whole  length  of  New  York  Island,  thence  along  the  Hudson  Biver, 
through  every  town,  to  Albany.  He  would  open  his  eyes  at  the  tall  blocks 
of  stone  warehouses  which  cover  the  whole  surface  of  his  door,  yard,  and  - 
pasture  lot ;  going  up  Broadway  he  would  still  see  a  buiying-ground,  but 
in  its  midst  the  tall  stone  steeple  of  Trinity  Church, — ^the  best,  almost  the 
only  good  piece  of  architecture  in  the  city.  If  he  turn  down  what  was  in 
his  day  the  northern  limits  of  the  TSckaape  Waytie  or  Sheep-pasture,  he 
will  be  in  Wall  Street,  every  foot  of  which  is  now  worth  from  4,000 
to  10,000  dolls.  He  will  see  on  the  site  of  the  once  City  Hall  (in 
front  of  which  stood  the  stocks,  the  pillory,  and  the  whipping-post) 
the  present  Treasury  building,  where  the  transactions  amount  to  millions  a 
day.  On  this  spot  the  Congress  of  17B9  assembled,  and  here  Washington 
was  inaugurated  first  President  of  the  United  States,  t  Beyond  this, 
on  either  side,  the  street  is  lined  with  massive  bank  buildings,  and  here 
the  financial  interests  of  the  country  find  their  centre.    If  he  dare  to  enter 

♦  Cost  of  gronnd,  5,028,844  dolls. ;  cost  of  construction,  Dec  31,  1866,  4,986,085 
dolls. ;  cqnal  to  10,014,879  dolls. 

t  Washington  lived  at  3,  Cbcny  Street. 
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»t  No.  18,  Wall  Siareet,  he  ^rill  liear  a  hombld  dm— iba  yeUing  of  ham 
Toices.  In  a  handsome  room  he  will  fmd  the  homan  heings  from  whom 
the  voices  proceed,  apparently  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  all  goreamiDg 
at  the  top  of  their  lungs — old  grey  heads  and  beardless  yomig  men  together. 
He  will  tremble  lest  mnrder  shall  be  done.  But  it  is  not  a  fight,  they  aro 
only  buying  and  selling  **  Erie."  It  is  the  Board  of  Brokers— the  Btrangest 
sight  in  the  whole  city,  if  not  in  the  umTorse.  Along  the  East  and 
Hadaon  Rivers,  as  he  catches  g^pses  between  the  lines  of  warehonsee, 
he  win  see  forests  of  branchless  trees ;  they  are  the  masts  of  ships  bom 
every  port  in  the  world.  As  he  goeil  np  Broadway,  he  will  pass  the  Astor 
Honse,  a  gloomy  xule  of  dark  granite ;  the  whHe-marbU  Herald  buil^, 
costing  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  dollars— bnilt  by  a  capable  Sootsnuoi, 
who  established  a  penny  paper  here  a  few  years  ago ;  he  will  come  to  an 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  handsome  City  Hall, 
dedicated  to  the  use  of  the  Government.  He  will  then  pass,  on  bis 
ri^t,  a  marble  warehonse,  bnilt  by  an  Irishman,  who,  beginning  with 
a  small  tape-store,  is  now  estimated  to  have  got  into  his  hands 
some  20,000,000  dolls.  Farther  on,  he  will  eome  to  a  mile  of  tall 
warehonses,  which  let  for  20,000,  80,000,  and  60,000  dolls,  per  annum; 
then  come  the  great  hotels,  the  '*  St.  Nicholas  "  to  the  left,  the  '<  Metro- 
politan "  on  the  right,  where,  for  five  dollars  a  day,  a  man  can  get  a 
place  to  sleep  in  and  enongh  to  eat.  At  **  Tiffany's  "  oa  the  right,  and 
at  **  Ball  and  Black's  **  on  the  left,  his  simple  Doteh  eyes  will  be  dassled 
by  the  wonderfol  display  of  diamonds  and  pearls,  emeralds  and  rabies, 
silver  and  gold ;  and  well  may  he  wcmder  how  they  got  there,  and  where 
they  are  going  to.  A  million  of  dollars  will  not  buy  i^e  aoonmnlated 
treasures  of  either  of  these  shops. 

A  few  streets  farther  on  he  will  eome  to  another  great  bnilding,  and 
looking  throngh  the  plate-glass  windows,  he  will  see  a  crowd  of  frantui 
women — eager,  anxions,  worn,  fierce.  They  seem  to  be  worrying  a  line 
of  pale  yonng  men,  who  contrive  to  keep  them  at  bay  by  throwing  down 
before  Uiem  pieces  <^  muslin,  and  silk,  and  lace.  They  are  not  trying 
to  destroy  these  poor  yonng  men ;  they  are  only  trying  to  get  clothes  to 
cover  and  adorn  them.  This  is  "  Stewart's,"  and  it  is  by  dispensing  dry- 
goods  to  these  distressed  women  that  he  has  been  able  to  amass  his 
20,000,000  dolls.  Next  to  the  Board  of  Brokers,  this  is  the  strangest 
sight  that  Martin  Crigier's  ghost  can  see  in  New  York.  These  two  things 
mark  the  extreme  ''  civilization  "  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  mile  beyond  this  he  will  reach  the  great  white-nuurble  hotels— the 
"Fifth  Avenue,"  the  "Albemarle,"  the  "Hofl&nan,"  the  "St.  James's." 
Here  he  will  strike  the  Fifth  Avenue,  the  finest  street  in  the  city,  where 
brown  stcme,  white  marble,  pressed  brick,  Brunswick  stone,  are  piled 
into  ample  mansions,  in  place  of  the  wigwams  that  once  stood  there. 
Some  of  these  houses  may  be  bought  for  from  100,000  to  200,000  doUs., 
few  for  less  than  40,000  dolls.  Bow  after  row  of  these  extend  along 
the  side-streets  on  either  hand,  until  they  reach  the  Central  Park  at 
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Fifij-ninth  Street*  Here  Martin  rarely  ventured  alone  in  biis  day,  and 
irhen  he  went  it  was  to  kill  a  wolf  or  hunt  a  bear.  Now  there  is  a 
throng;  men  on  foot,  men  on  horseback,  women  and  little  children; 
carnages  of  eyeiy  shape  and  colour,  with  one  horse,  two  horses,  three 
horses,  four  horses,  six  horses,  filled  with  women  clad  in  feathers,  in 
silks,  in  yelvets  and  laces, — ^beautiful  with  imported  hair  and  delicate 
cosmetics. 

It  is  a  gay  sight,  and  Martin  Ongier  will  eigoy  it.  He  will  see  among 
the  crowd  many  Jewish  noses ;  and  he  will  see  *'  bears  "  and  ''  bulls,"  but 
they  are  the  wild  animals  of  Stock  Exchange.  He  must  not  put  a  bullet 
into  them.  But  we  can  go  no  farther  with  Martin,  who  is  now  in  heaTen  ; 
may  his  soul  rest  in  peace,  and  may  all  this  crowd  join  him  ! 

New  York  is  an  open  market,  in  constant  traffic — a  perpetual  £ur. 
Its  situation  is  perfect,  its  facilities  ample,  its  expansicm  certain.  A 
long  narrow  island  (the  greater  part  of  which  is  washed  by  deep  navigable 
waters),  every  foot  of  which  is  available  for  the  habitation  of  man^ 
lies  at  the  head  of  New  York  Bay,  one  of  the  most  capacious,  most  perfect 
harbours  in  the  world.  This  secures  to  New  York  an  immense  foreign 
commerce,  second  only  to  that  of  London.  But  this  alone  will  not  make 
a  great  city.  Before  the  invention  of  railroads,  the  ample  Hudson  Biver 
on  the  west  brought  to  it  the  productions  of  over  160  miles  of  productive 
country,  and  the  East  River  centred  at  New  York  the  produce  of  Long 
Island  and  New  Enghmd.  In  time  the  Erie  Canal  brought  hither  the  crops 
of  the  whole  State,  and,  through  the  great  lakes,  those  of  the  entire  and 
fruitful  West.  The  Delaware,  and  Hudson,  and  Morris  Canals  brought  the 
coal-mfaies  of  Pennsylvania  to  its  doors.  Then  railroads  were  made,  and 
they  all  centred  in  New  York.  But  New  York  does  not  consist 
merely  of  the  people  and  tiie  acres  of  Manhattan  Island.  A  circuit 
of  thirty  mike  in  diameter  is  really  all  New  York  city,  whose  population 
is  mosUy  etigaged  in  New  York.  We  may  add  to  the  population  of 
New  York  city  some  half  a  million  more  than  the  census  mentions. 
No  population  is  so  fluctuating.  The  immigrants  landed  here,  between  the 
years  1851  and  1868,  were  2,584,671.  Then  from  all  quarters  come  hither 
the  active,  the  ambitious,  the  hopeful,  the  despairing,  to  try  their  luek  in 
the  great  wheel  of  life.  Everything  is  stimulated  to  the  utmost,  and  great 
successes  and  great  fiEulures  are  the  result.  The  prizes  are  great,  the  risks 
heavy,  the  temptations  strong ;  and  the  effect  of  all  this  is  seen  upon  cha* 
racter.  The  men  (the  ambitious  ones  who  aim  high)  have  a  bold,  adventurous, 
daring  air  which  attracts  attention.  They  dress  well,  eat  well,  and  spend 
much  money — when  they  can.  They  do  not  fear  to  undertake  great  enter* 
prises  and  to  incur  heavy  responsibilities.  If  they  fail,  they  get  up  and  try 
again ;  and  some  of  the  most  successful  are  they  who  have  been  ruined 
more  than  once.  They  love  great  houses,  and  fine  horses,  and  costly 
furniture ;  they  know  little  of  literature,  less  of  art,  but  are  beginning 
to  believe  there  is  something  in  them,  though  what  it  is,  is  quite  vague. 
The  women  are  not  unlike  the  men;  handsome,  sfylish,  courageous, 
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and  a  little  reckless.  They  love  clothes,  jewels,  and  "  society ; "  fear  the 
frowns  of  **  Mrs.  Grundy,"  and  most  live  in  the  enchanted  district  which 
lies  between  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Avenues,  Union  Square,  and  the  Park. 
In  this  fascinating  region  rents  range  from  2,000  to  10,000  dolls,  a  year, 
and  the  general  expenditure  must  be  upon  that  scale.  This  of  course 
is  what  is  called  the  **  best  society."  The  extremes  are  wide  apart.  The 
woman  of  the  **  best  society  "  has  nothing  to  do  but  spend  money.  She 
is  absolutely  without  occupation,  without  duty,  without  care.  But,  alas  ! 
she  is  human ;  she  has  nerves  and  she  has  dyspepsia,  and  she  has  ungrati- 
fied  ambition ;  and  who  can  alleviate  her  sufferings  ? 

"  Society,"  as  it  is  called,  is  constantly  shifting— it  is  a  kaleidoscope. 
The  figures  of  ten  years  ago  are  no  longer  seen ;  a  few  fossils  here  and 
there  may  remain,  but  the  fieishionable  crowd  of  ten  years  since  are  all 
departed,  gone,  gone,  no  one  knows  whither,  and  no  one  cares.  New 
York  is  too  busy,  too  eager,  to  spend  any  time  in  useless  sentiment,  to  stop 
in  its  career  and  drop  a  tear  upon  blasted  hopes  or  ruined  fortunes.  *^  Let 
the  dead  bury  the  dead,"  is  the  safer  charity.  No  one  knows  the  person 
who  Hves  in  the  next  house.  Marriage  is  getting  to  be  a  more  and  more 
difficult  problem — difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  solve.  Young  women  do 
absolutely  nothing,  and  naturally  enough  desire  to  begin  life  where 
their  mothers  leave  it.  It  is  impossible  ;  for  few  young  men  have  fortunes 
to  begin  with,  few  ever  have  them  at  all. 

The  other  extreme  may  be  found  in  Cherry  Street  in  any  stormy  night 
of  winter — four  or  five  families,  men,  and  women,  and  little  children,  in  a 
cellar  reeking  with  damps ;  a  dwelling-place  without  fire,  without  beds, 
except  straw  and  rags ;  human  creatures  without  food,  without  friends, 
without  hope.  Fifteen  thousand  of  this  dass.  Between  these  two  classes 
come  the  great  majority  of  the  population,  who  Hve  decently,  work  hard, 
and  eiijoy  a  fair  measure  of  worldly  comfort.  But  there  are  no  idle  people 
in  New  York,  and  no  amusements  for  idle  people.  Idle  people,  therefore, 
soon  weary  of  it  and  fly  to  Paris. 

And  this  is  what  the  1,100  occupations  and  professions  of  the  city  pro- 
duce— a  few  very  rich,  some  very  poor,  neither  class  very  happy ;  and  the 
great  mass,  neither  poor  nor  rich,  nor  happy  nor  wretched.  It  is  a  singular 
thing  that  there  is  hardly  an  instance,  perhaps  not  one,  where  a  rich  man 
has  made  use  of  his  inherited  wealth  to  achieve  distinction  in  any  of  the 
departments  of  science,  literature,  or  art.  Few,  if  any,  engage  in  politics, 
and  few  carry  on  from  generation  to  generation  the  business  which  their 
fethers  have  builded  up.  The  community  has  no  hold  upon  men  of  wealth 
and  ability.  No  man  of  this  class  (if  not  instigated  by  selfish  motives)  now 
devotes  himself  to  the  public  service  or  looks  after  the  public  good.  The 
city  government  has,  of  course,  feUen  into  the  hands  of  men  who  know 
how  to  use  it  for  their  own  purposes,  and  who  are  unscrupulous  enough 
to  make  the  most  of  their  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  spasmodic  efforts  are 
made  to  rescue  the  city  from  their  hands ;  but  under  the  system  of  universal 
suffirage,  which  gives  all  power  to  the  ignorant,  the  foolish,  and  the  base, 
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8Qoh  efforts  are  useless.  Even  judges  are  elected  by  this  class,  and  most 
of  them  for  but  four  years.  The  consequence  is,  a  steady  deterioration  of 
the  bench,  and  an  alarming  contempt  for  justice  and  law. 

But  the  city  is  an  attractive  place,  for  it  is  all  bustle,  movement,  life  ; 
the  streets  are  crowded  with  carriages  and  carts,  the  side- walks  with  a  well- 
dressed  multitude  who  wear  no  appearance  of  misery,  but  on  the  contrary 
have  every  aspect  of  success  and  satisfaction.  They  are  agreeable  to  look  at, 
much  more  attractive  than  the  shabby  and  the  ill-to-do.  New  York  does 
divert  the  eye  and  occupy  the  mind.  In  fine,  it  may  be  said  to  combine 
the  attractions  and  the  evils  of  Liverpool  and  Paris.  It  is  a  place  to  make 
money,  and  it  is  a  place  to  spend  it ;  but  it  is  much  more  easy  to  spend  it 
than  to  make  it. 

This  is  what  Martin  Crigier's  holding  has  grown  into,  in  some  time 
less  than  two  centuries  and  a  quarter.  A  <*  big  thing ; "  but  a  slow, 
laborious  process  has  its  growth  been,  compared  wiUi  the  rise  of  the  second 
great  American  city  we  propose  to  noticb. 


BAN     FRANCISCO. 

HiSTORiGALLT,  Sau  Fraucisco  is  a  baby  amongst  great  cities.  New  York 
is  of  no  great  antiquity,  but  compared  with  her  young  sister  she  is  as 
Damascus  by  the  side  of  London — Home  by  the  side  of  Manchester. 
Her  oldest  inhabitant  is,  sp  to  speak,  not  yet  of  age.  Twenty  summers 
since,  San  Francisco  city  had  no  existence.  Now,  100,000  live  people 
call  themselves  Francfscans ;  and  already  her  foreign  commerce  is  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Her  exports  of  gold  and 
silver  amount  to  nearly  100,000,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  now  (1867)  she 
has  stretched-  her  hand  across  and  grasps  at  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia. 

For  an  extent  of  2,000  miles  the  blue  waters  of  the  broad  Pacific 
wash  the  shores  of  the  continent,  and  in  that  whole  distance  there  is  but 
one  safe  harbour  for  ships  to  shelter  in.  There,  in  latitude  87**  48'  north, 
the  ocean  breaks  through  the  white  hills  of  sand,  and  within  the  **  Golden 
Gate  "  spreads  out  the  spacious  and^  beautiful  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

How  much  of  the  history  of  this  world  is  accident,  or  what  seems 
Bueh  1  For  thousands  of  years  this  fine  harbour  has  waited,  with  open 
gates,  for  the  commerce  of  man.  It  did  not  come  ;  but  in  January  of  the 
year  1848  the  race-diggers  at  Captain  Sutter's  mill  threw  out  with  the  earth 
golden  grains.  Then  thousands  poured  into  Califomia,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  barren  sand-hills  of  San  Francisco ;  then  ships  of 
all  nations  came  flocking  in ;  then  houses  rose  out  of  the  sand  as  if  by 
magic,  and  churches  and  palaces,  until  now  we  see  there  a  great  city,  the 
third  in  its  foreign  commerce  in  America.  Whence  the  name,  and  why  a 
Spanish  and  a  Catholic  name  for  an  American  and  a  Protestant  city  ? 
In  the  year  1776,  two  of  those  earnest,  wonderful,  self-sacrificing  souls 
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whom  the  Boman  Cathoiio  Church  has  seat  out  over  the  world,  came  to 
this  barren  coast  and  established  a  '' Mission/'  built  monasteries  and 
schools,  and  planted  Tineyards,  and  raised  sheep  and  cattle,  and  did  idiat 
thej  might  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  Indians  who  then  occupied  the 
country.  These  two  men  were  Spaniards  and  FranciBoan  monks,  and 
they  called  their  Mission  San  Francisco  de  Assisi.  Three  miks  soiith  of 
the  present  city  the  old  **  Mission,"  built  of  bricks,  still  standi.  The 
good  monlss  have  long  since  departed,  but  the  city  is  still  called  San 
Francisco.  On  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  a  solitary  house,  built  by 
an  adventurous  settler  in  1885,  now  stands  a  spacious  and  elegant  Gity 
Hall,  in  front  of  which  spreads  out  Portsmouth  Square,  the  pUua  of  the 
city.  Not  flEur  from  this  are  the  Mint,  the  Hospital,  and  the  Gustom-honee, 
which  cost  800,000  dollars.  In  fine,  a  city  covering  nine  square  miles 
now  lies  within  and  upon  the  white  sand-hills  called  Telegraph,  Bincon, 
and  Bussian  ;  a  city  with  decent  streets,  excellent  churches,  ample  school- 
houses,  plenty  of  water,  and  one. of  the  finest  of  harbours.  Behind  her 
are  the  richest  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  world,  and  a  breadth  of  two 
and  a  half  million  acres*  of  improved  fiirming-lands,  which  in  1860 
produced  6,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  potatoes  which  weighed  six  pounds, 
beets  that  measured  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  cattle  and  horses 
innumerable.  In  so  short  a  space  of  time  were  the  desolate  sand-bills 
transformed  into  a  great  city.  Gold  was  discovered  in  the  spring  of  1S48, 
and  by  the  year  1849,  80,000  people  had  left  the  old  States,  had  crossed 
arid  deserts,  scaled  two  ranges  of  snowy  mountains,  and  had  left  more 
than  4,000  of  their  number  dead  on  the  way :  such  fearful  sacrifices  they 
made  to  reach  the  land  of  gold. 

In  the  early  days  San  Francisco  was  a  straogs  [^aoe.  A  large  portion 
of  the  population  lived  iu  tents,  and  slept  on  the  ground ;  men  of  elegant 
cultivation  wore  red  shirts  and  did  their  own  cooking ;  every  man  was  bis 
own  porter,  and  no  man  was  ashamed  to  do  the  most  menial  work. 
Washing  cost  eight  dolls,  per  dozen ;  a  bowling-alley  was  rented  for  5,000 
dolls,  per  month  in  gold,  the  Parker  House  for  110,000  dolls,  a  year, 
60,000  dolls,  of  which  was  paid  by  the  gambling-rooms ;  the  wages  of 
servants  was  100  dolls,  to  200  dolls,  per  month ;  and  a  good  dray-horse 
could  earn  100  dolls,  per  day.  At  first,  gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless 
adventure  were  the  rule,  not  the  exception.  But  no  Anglo-Saxon  race 
continues  a  gambling,  drinking,  and  reckless  people.  GbimbUng  is  now 
illegal ;  and  to-day  every  woman  in  the  city  shines  herself  after  Parisian 
fashion-plates,  and  every  man  arrays  himself  in  ''store  clothes"  and 
"biled  shirts,"  f  ^^^  8^^  about  his  business  after  the  manner  of  a  sober 
citizen.  The  best  people  decided,  and  the  whole  body  quickly  deter- 
mined, that  San  Francisco  should  be  no  scorn  and  byword  to  men.  A 
few  details  will  best'express  what  they  have  attempted,  what  they  have 

•  Census  of  1860. 

t  Nfttive  tenns  for  broadcloth  and  white  linen. 
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done,  first,  as  regards  edaeation.  It  may  amaze  us  of  older  and  more 
oautioiui  towns  to  note  the  energy  with  which,  in  a  purely  mercantile 
oommuniiy,  the  subject  of  schools  has  been  taken  hold  of.  The  Fran- 
ciscans have  built  some  thirty-one  school-houses  of  different  grades,  rising 
to  Latin  Schools  and  High  School.  The  Lincoln  School  building  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  eligible  building  for  its  purpose  in  America.  It  is  built 
of  brick — ^the  architecture  that  of  Renaissance,  surmounted  with  a  Mansard 
roof.  It  is  thoroughly  ventilated,  and  provided  with  water;  has  wide 
staircases,  a  large  play-room,  is  141  feet  in  length,  and  can  accommodate 
with  ease  900  sdiolars.  Some  6,000  pupils  attend  these  schools,  and  are 
taught  by  a  coips  of  178  of  the  most  accomplished  teachers  that  can  be 
bad,  whose  pay  varies  from  600  to  2,500  dolls,  a  year.  The  whole 
expenditure  for  the  year  1865  was  849,818  dolls. 

Besides  publio  institutions,  there  are  eighty  private  schools  in  San 
Francisco,  of  every  degree  of  excellence,  of  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
have  twelve  of  the  largest  and  most  adequately  endowed.  The  Union 
College  and  University  School,  and  the  California  Institute  for  young 
ladies,  cannot,  in  the  estimation  of  Franciscans  at  least,  be  surpassed 
anywhere.  Then,  the  California  College  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  adeijuately 
endowed  and  sustained ;  and  to  secure  this,  the  Franciscans  have  set  to 
work  in  their  vigorous  way  to  raise  a  fund  of  at  least  100,000  dolls.  It  is 
evident,  from  these  statistics,  that  the  citizens  do  not  mean  to  send  their 
children  away  to  Eastern  or  European  towns  to  obtain  an  education, 
which  they  believe  they  can  as  well  secure  at  home. 

While  the  city  has  run  a  race  for  wealth  and  material  good,  it  has  not 
neglected  to  provide  liberally  for  the  destitute  and  the  afflicted.  Orphan- 
houses,  relief-societies,  prisoners'-aid  societies,  industrial  schools,  &c.,  are 
well  advanced  in  number  and  efficiency ;  and  publio  and  private  charity  is 
desirous  to  do  its  utmost  in  all  ways  that  mark  a  Christian  civilization ; 
and  Jews  and  Chinese  join  in  the  good  work.  But  there  are  no  paupers 
there,  and  cme  rarely  meets  a  beggar.  Money  and  work,  as  yet,  dominate 
population. 

Libraries  are  well  represented.  The  Mercantile  Library  has  a  collec- 
tion of  over  20,000  volumes,  and  the  Odd  Fellows*,  Mechanics',  Christian 
Association,  Calilnmia  Pioneers,  and  the  Yerein,  each  have  a  large  and 
valuable  collection*  Some  of  the  principal  hotels  also  furnish  ample 
reading  for  their  guests ;  and  the'*  What  Cheer  ?  "  Hotel  not  only  has  a 
library  of  5,000  volumes,  but  it  also  has  a  Natural  History  cabinet,  a 
good  number  of  paintings,  and  several  pieces  of  good  statuary. 

The  first-class  [hotels  generally,  such  as  the  *'  Occidental,"  the 
"  Cosmopolitan,*'  "  Lick  House,"  and  the  "  Russ,"  approach  in  character 
th&  best  hotels  of  other  cities.  But  this  <'  What  Cheer  ?  "  Hotel  is  a 
Yankee  shoot  grafted  upon  a  California  stock,  and  proves  a  most  ^pro- 
fitable growth.  All  is  done  for  cash;  your  bed  is  paid  for  before 
yon  get  into  it.  A  large  restaurant  supplies  4,000  meals  a  day,  at 
prices  ranging  from  15  cents,  upwards,  and  consumes  daily  as  follows : — 
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eggs,  100  dozen  ;  sugar,  1  barrel ;  bnUer,  100  ponnds  ;  floor,  B  bairels ; 
potatoes,  600  pounds ;  beef,  pork,  mutton,  lamb,  and  flsh,  700  poonds; 
raisins,  2  boxes ;  pies,  160 ;  turkeys  and  chickens,  400  pounds ;  milk, 
400  quarts.  Ample  means  are  provided  for  you  to  black  your  own  boots 
free,  and  the  library  of  6,000  volimies  is  open  to  all.  There  is  no  bar. 
The  house  has  one  more  remarkable  peculiarity — no  women  are  allowed 
within  it ;  the  servants  are  all  men.  It  pays  at  the  rate  of  80,000  to 
40,000  doUs.  per  year. 

San  Francisco  has  no  lack  of  places  of  recreation  or  amusement. 
Besides  theatres,  which  flourish,  are  to  be  found  **  Concordia  societies," 
" Avonites,"  "Base-ball  clubs,"  "  Sanger-bunds,"  "Cricket-clubs,*'  "Rifle- 
clubs,"  "  Turn  Vereins,"  "  Philharmonics  ;  "  and  its  people  eiqoy  all 
their  pleasures  with  a  gusto  and  abandon  which  more  conservative  peoples 
know  little  of.  The  Press  is  represented  by  some  forty-seven  daily  and 
weekly  papers,  which  as  a  whole  aim  high.  French,  Italians,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards  read  the  news  in  their  own  language. 

Along  with  the  school  and  the  press,  the  claims  of  religion  have  not 
been  neglected  in  San  Francisco.  As  early  as  the  8th  of  May,  1849,  a 
public  meeting  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  "  the  prevailing 
sentiment  in  relation  to  the  establishment  of  a  church  in  the  town  of  San 
Francisco."  The  "prevailing  sentim^it"  has,  in  eighteep  years,  built 
up  forty-three  churches.  Of  these  the  most  elegant  and  most  expensive 
are — ^the  St.  Mary's  Cathedral,  the  Calvary,  Presbyterian,  and  the  Jewish 
Emanuel.  The  leading  sects  are  the  Catholics  and  the  Methodists. 
Many  of  the  churches  are  well  supported.  One  of  them  yields  a  rental  of 
27,000  dollars.* 

Assuming  the  same  number  of  members  as  in  the  leading  denomina- 
tions of  New  York  (820  to  each  church),  San  Francisco  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  most  religious  cities  in  the  world.  But  the  Methodist  societies 
represent  an  average  of  but  121  to  each  church,  and  the  average  of  all 
probably  does  not  exceed  200.  This  estimate  shows  thai  about  one- 
quarter  of  the  population  may  bo  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  religions 
world. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  numbers  near  400  members, 
and  the  Sunday  schools  give  spiritual  instruction  to  about  11,000  children. 

Sunday  is  observed  decorously,  and  is  marked  by  a  cessation  of  busi- 
ness, except  among  the  Jewish  merchants,  who  on  that  day  ply  a  thriving 
trade.  The  Chinese,  too,  are  willing  to  work  on  that  day  and  every  day. 
They  might  be  called  the  "  devotees  of  labour ; "  and  spare  no  pains  to 
achieve  that  measure  of  success  which  will  permit  them  to  return  to  lay 
their  bones  with  their  ancestors  in  their  beloved  China. 

The  Franciscans  are  not  only  carefiil  to  live  well  and  in  good  compass, 
but  they  have  provided  handsomely  for  deceased  citizens.  Cemeteries 
have  been  laid  out  and  planted  with  care  and  order,  and  "  Calvary  "  and 

*  San  Francisco  Directory,  1865. 
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<*  Lone  Monntain  "  attract  the  stranger,  as  they  do  the  inhabitants  on  the 
£ne  Sunday  afternoons,  as  a  pleasant  resort.  Some  of  the  monnments 
erected  are  costly  and  in  good  taste. 

The  climate  of  San  Francisco  is  peculiar,  but  not  disagreeable. 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  the  prevailing  winds  are  north-westerly, 
coming  in  from  the  ocean,  and  it  is  usual  for  a  warm  morning  to  be 
succeeded  by  a  cold  afternoon,  as  then  the  wind  begins  to  blow ;  in  the 
afternoon,  therefore,  woollen  is  the  universal  wear.  Sometimes,  however, 
these  winds  raise  the  sand  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  send  it  sweep- 
ing throu^  the  streets.  At  evening  the  wind  subsides,  and  then  the 
temperature  is  charming.  The  autumn  and  winter  months  have  a  pre- 
vailing south-west  wind,  which  brings  rain.  The  thermometer  during  the 
summer  rarely  rises  above  90"*,  or  sinks  in  the  winter  below  50"^. 

During  all  its  first  years  San  Francisco  was  built  and  sustained  and 
fed  by  the  capital  of  the  East,  and  its  food  wa^  sent  out  from  Boston 
and  New  York.  But  now  California  produces  yearly  some  12,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  some  19,000,000  bushels  of  barley,  and  in  1864  she 
shipped  some  7,000,000  pounds  of  wool.*  Between  the  years  1856 
and  1865  she  sent  away  1,000,000,000  of  gold  and  silver.  To-day 
she  is  shipping  flour — 10,000  barrels  by  each  steamer — ^to  New  York, 
and  wines  in  quantities ;  provisions,  too,  to  the  Sandwich  Islands ;  and 
the  first  return  steamer  from  China  brought  an  order  for  10,000  dolls.- 
worth  of  Cahfomian  leather  for  the  kingdom  of  Japan.  Fruits  and 
garden  vegetables  are  most  luxuriant ;  and  the  San  Franciscans  now  eat 
the  best  of  grapes,  cherries,  and  pears,  almost  all  the  year  round.  The 
<*  Bartlett  '*  pea  continues  in  market  for  a  period  of  five  months,  and  a 
Dr.  Adams  of  the  San  Jose  has  perfected  his  secret,  so  that  he  preserves 
the  Easter  beurro  and  other  pears  through  the  winter  up  to  May  in  all 
their  perfection,  and  supplies  the  market. 

The  merchants,  of  course,  are  the  leading  men  of  the  city.  They  are 
bold,  often  reckless,  in  their  transactions  ;  but  they  are  not  as  a  class  in 
bad  repute.  These  merchants,  by  shrewdness  and  daring,  have  produced 
surprising  results.  Beside  the  great  business-houses,  are  some  remarkable 
business  organizations.  The  California  Steam  Navigation  Company  plies 
its  boats  in  all  waters  of  the  State  that  can  be  cut  by  keel,  and  thus 
it  centres  all  the  productions,  and  all  the  trade,  at  this  city.  The  Wells 
Fargo  Express  Company  has  its  agents  at  every  village,  every  mine,  and 
every  ranch ;  it  carries  all  letters  and  all  money,  all  gold-dust,  and  all 
packages,  faithfully  and  swiftly,  and  makes  enormous  profits  for  its  stock- 
holders. In  the  year  1864,  it  purchased  some  two  and  a  quarter  millions 
United  States*  stamped  envelopes,^  which  is  significant  of  the  extent  of  its 
business.  It  acts  as  a  private  post-office,  a  banker  and  a  carrier,  through- 
out the  mining  districts  of  California,  Idaho,  Nevada  and  Washoe ;  and 
by  this  time  no  doubt  it  has  an  office  under  one  of  the  *'  big  trees  "  of  the 

*  Dr.  Holdsk's  Address. 
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Yosemite  Valley.  The  Pacific  Mail  Company  owns  one  of  ihe'grandest  of 
steam  nayies,  and  controls  the  passenger  and  freight  carriage  of  two  oceans. 

The  exports  to  China,  in  the  year  1866,  reached  the  smn  of  7,999,140 
dolls.,  and  the  total  exports  the  snm  of  78,468,478  dolls. 

Mann&ctnres  are  starting,  and  the  same  ^lergy  marks  their  inception, 
and  no  donht  the  same  saccess  will  attend  their  development  as  has 
characterized  all  other  undertakings  in  San  Francisco.  Already  an  exten- 
sive woollen  mill  is  established  in  the  city,  the  proprietor  of  which  enjoys 
the  doable  advantage  of  Scotch  blood  and  a  Massachnseits  training.  Here 
over  a  million  pounds  of  Califoniia  grown  wool  are  annually  converted 
into  blankets,  &e,,  of  a  superior  manufacture.  Machine-shops  and  other 
branches  of  industry  are  already  extensive,  and  are  growing,  and  cotton- 
mills  are  started ;  and  before  long  San  Francisco  promises  to  present  the 
same  great  variety  of  occupations  as  marks  older  cities. 

It  may  be  said  that  San  Frandsoo  has  not  made  itself^  and  has  cost 
much.  The  first  emigration,  of  1849,  cost  more  than  four  thousand  lives 
of  active,  stalwart  men ;  subsequent  exposures  and  excesses  destroyed  ten 
times  that  number  at  least ;  so  that  the  bones  of  men  have  been  the  foun- 
dations of  the  city.  Pen  cannot  write  nor  imagination  conceive  the 
sacrifices  of  comfort,  the  hardship  and  sickness  and  suiTering,  that  these 
hoping  thousands  endured  before  Fldorado  became  a  fit  habitation  for 
man.  Year  after  year  saw  thousands,  iuscustomed  to  the  Comforts  and 
luxuries  of  older  societies,  digging  deep  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
damming  rivers,  changing  watercourses,  blasting  mountains,  in  search  of 
gold ;  their  food  coarse  and  scant,  theur  bed  a  blanket  and  the  soft  earth. 
No  bright  hearth  welcomed  them  when  weary,  no  woman's  smile  greeted 
their  coming,  no  kind  hand  softened  the  sufferings  of  fever.  Many  found 
their  only  solace  in  drink  and  gambling,  and  many  a  one  laid  down  his 
life  and  left  no  sign.  But  this  was  not  the  worst.  At  the  news  of  gold, 
the  loose  floating  elements  of  society  flowed  hither,  not  only  from  tiie 
United  States,  but  from  Mexico,  Europe,  Asia.  The  city  early  became 
filled  with  rude,  desperate  men,  and  crimes  of  every  kind  were  per- 
petrated. 

Two  crises  in  the  iiistory  of  the  city  w&te  brought  about  by  the 
prevailing  spirit  of  lawlessness, — ^the  first  in  1851,  the  second  in  1866. 
Thieves,  robbers,  incendiaries,  gamblers,  murderers,  walked  the  streets 
openly  and  defied  the  law.  No  life,  no  property  was  safe ;  no  regard  was 
paid  to  honour,  to  morality,  to  decency.  If  the  criminals  were  appre- 
hended, their  trials  dragged ;  a  criminal  could  not  be  convicted,  or  if 
convicted,  he  somehow  escaped  to  again  prey  upon  his  kind.  Ordinaiy 
laws  were  powerless  under  such  circumstances. 

At  length  a  few  of  the  more  resolute  citizens  determified  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  combined  themselves  into  a  **  Vigilance  Committee.*' 
They  professed  to  be  assisting  the  law,  but  they  took  the  law  into  their 
own  hands,  took  the  prisoners  from  lawful  custody,  tried  them,  and  if 
guilty  of  serious  crimes  hanged  them  on  the  spot.     This  committee  in- 
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creased  in  numbers,*  was  thoron^j  organized,  had  its  own  bylaws, 
and  a  certain  number  of  them  were  always  on  duty.  They  examined 
the  resorts  of  thieves  and  scoundrels ;  apprehended  some,  hanged  some, 
banished  others.  For  a  time  there  was  a  reign  of  terror,  but  it  was  Jerror 
only  to  the  desperadoes  and  scoundrels.  Whether  or  not  the  end 
justified  the  means — it  is  certain  they  soared  ruffianism  from  8an 
Francisco  for  a  time.  In  such  a  city  as  San  Francisco,  uncommon 
villany  induces  xmcommon  means  to  suppress  it.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
our  newspapers  contained  a  terrible  account  of  the  death  of  a  notorious 
btdly  and  gambler.  Law,  honour,  decency,  life,  he  held  in  contempt. 
The  people  rose  against  him ;  he  fled  to  his  own  house  for  safety  and 
barricaded  his  doors,  and  no  one  dared  to  break  in.  They  surrounded 
the  house  and  watched  and  waited ;  they  flUed  the  opposite  houses  and 
windows  with  armed  men.  Through  his  own  windows  they  could  see  his 
motions  but  dimly.  At  last,  after  a  day  and  a  night,  the  desperate  man 
approached  the  window,  perhaps  to  see  if  his  enemies  had  left  him, 
perhaps  to  see  the  sunlight,  perhaps  tired  of  his  wretched  life  :  then  he 
was  shot  dead. 

The  infant  city  had  to  contend  against  another  enemy.  Five  most 
destructiTe  fires  devastated  it  between  1849  and  1851,  destroying  houses 
and  property  to  an  enormous  extent.  This  loss  had  to  be  overcome,  and, 
of  course,  considerably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  city. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  earlier  population  was  great  dispro- 
portion of  the  sexes.  In  1852,  the  number  of  white  males  was  29,165  to 
5,154  females.  Add  to  these  the  transient  population,  and  the  number 
of  men  is  increased  to  nearly  85,000.  In  1860  the  disproportion  was 
diminished  to  88,990  males  to  21,686  females ;  now  it  is  still  less. 

The  circumstilnces  of  its  early  history  have  in  a  degree  given  character 
to  the  people.  It  is  no  longer  gross,  reckless,  immoral ;  but  it  is  a  worldly 
people,  bikt  upon  gold  and  the  things  which  gold  buys  ;  and  it  grasps  at 
these  with  a  peculiar  energy  and  daring.  What  it  gets  it  spends, 
and  not  niggardly;  it  spends  it  not  only  upon  houses  and  horses, 
and  clothes  and  pictures,  but  upon  school-houses,  and  churches,  and 
hospitals,  and  upon  every  recognized  good  thing.  During  the  war,  it  sent 
its  silver  and  gold  by  ship-loads  to  succour  the  wounded  sufiering  soldiers 
— ^it  could  not  do  enough  to  satisfy  itself.  One  evening  while  Dr.  Bellows 
was  there  (and  he  was  well  known  as  the  President  of  the  Sanitary  Com- 
mission) some  one  cried  out,  '*  Whosoever  wishes  to  shake  hands  with 
Dr.  Bellows  must  pay  a  dollar  to  the  Sanitary  Fund.*'  The  suggestion 
took ;  and  so  long  as  the  strength  of  the  doctor's  arm  held  out,  so  long 
these  free,  open-handed  people  shook  it,  and  shook  their  dollars  into  the 
treasury. 

This  lavish  disposition  shows  itself  among  all  classes.  It  shows  itself 
in  the  dress  and  jewellery  worn  by  the  ladies,  which  are  richer  and  more 

♦  In  1856,  9,000  out  of  12,000  citizens  enrolled  thcmselTCS  in  the  committee. 
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costly  than  elsewhere.  The  carriage  and  manners  of  both  men  and  women 
ore  affected  by  this ;  all  tends  towards  a  free,  **  fast "  way,  which  in 
older  phices  wonld  not  be  tolerated.  San  Francisco  is  not  a  signally 
virtnons  city,  yet  there  may  be  fonnd  some  of  the  most  high-minded 
of  men,  the  most  charming  of  women.  Bat  the  bachelor  element 
preTails  largely,  more  than  in  most  cities,  and  restaurant  and  hotel 
life  tempts  married  men,  and  the  *'  home "  does  not  yet  rule 
society.  Mr.  Bowles,  in  his  admirable  book,'^  says,  ^*  There  is  a  want 
of  femininity,  of  spirituality,  in  the  current  tone  of  the  place ;  more 
lack  of  reverence  for  women  than  our  eastern  towns  are  accustomed  to. 
You  hear  more  than  is  pleasant  of  private  scandals ;  of  the  vanity  and 
weakness  o(  women ;  of  the  infidelity  of  wives."  **  It  is  the  cussedest 
plaee  for  women,"  said  an  observant  Yankee  citizen,  some  two  or  three 
years  from  home,  and  not  forgetful  yet  of  mother,  sister,  and  cousin ;  ''  a 
town  of  men  and  taverns,  and  boarding-houses  and  billiard-saloons." 

A  word  must  be  said  about  the  Chinese,  who  already  muster  in 
California  some  80,000.  There  are  probably  15,000  to  20,000  in 
San  Francisco.  They  are  smaller  than  the  whites,  but  are  the  most 
patient,  laborious  class  of  all,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of  work  at  a 
small  cost.  Among  them  are  some  large  merdiants  and  some  very 
intelligent  men;  but,  as  a  class,  they  are  *' far  down."  Among  their 
leading  businesses,  next  to  supplying  food,  are  the  importation  of 
prostitutes  and  the  exportation  of  dead  Chinese ;  for  every  one  desires 
to  be  buried  in  his  own  land. 

There  are  no  Chinese  beggars,  for  nearly  all  who  come  over  belong  to 
one  of  the  five  great  **  Companies."  Each  of  these  has  a  building,  and 
acts  in  all  respects  as  a  benevolent  institution. 

1 — ^     

*  Bowles  :  Across  the  ContutenL 
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CHAPTER  XLin, 

A  Special  Missiojt. 

<y-  -V-  -v>  HEN  a  very  polite  note  from  Lord 
^    ^     f       Culduff  to  Mr.  Cutbill  expressed  the 
deep  regret  he  felt  at  not  being  able 
to  receive  that  gentleman  at  dinner, 
as  an  afifair  of  mnch  moment  re- 
quired his  presence  at  Naples,  the 
noble  lord  was  more  correct  than  it 
was  his  usual  fate  to  be  in  matters 
of  apology.    The  fact  was,  that  his 
lordship  had  left  England  several 
weeks  before,  charged  with  a  most 
knotty  aild  difficult  mission  to  the 
NeapoUtan  court;  and  though  the 
I  question  involved  the  misery  of  im- 
I  prisonment  to  some  of  the  persons 
concerned,   and   had    called  forth 
more  than  one  indignant  appeal  for 
information  in  the  House,  the  great 
diplomatist  sauntered  leisurely  over 
the  Continent,  stopping  to  chat  with  a  Minister  here,  or  dine  with  a  reign- 
ing Prince  there,  not  suiSering  himself  to  be  hurried  by  the  business  before 
him,  or  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  petulant  despatches  and  telegrams 
which  F.  0.  persistently  sent  after  him. 

One  of  his  theories  was,  that  in  diplomacy  everything  should  be 
done  in  a  sort  of  dignified  languor  that  excluded  all  thought  of  haste 
VOL.  xvn. — ^Mo.  101«  25. 
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or  of  emergency.  "Haste  implies  pressure,"  he  would  say,  "and 
pressure  means  weakness :  therefore,  always  be  slow,  occasionally  eyen 
to  apathy." 

There  was  no  denying  it,  he  was  a  great  master  in  that  school  of  big 
art  which  professed  to  baffle  all  efforts  at  inquiry.  No  man  ever  wormed 
a  secret  from  him  that  he  desired  to  retain,  or  succeeded  in  entrapping 
him  in  any  accidental  admission.  He  could  talk  for  hours  with  a  frank- 
ness that  was  positively  diarming.  He  could  display  a  candour  that 
seemed  only  short  of  indiscretion ;  and  yet,  when  you  left  him,  you  foimd 
you  had  carried  away  nothing  beyond  some  neatly  turned  aphorisms,  and 
a  few  yery  harmless  imitations  of  Macchiavellian  subtlety.  Like  certain 
men  who  are  fond  of  showing  how  they  can  snuff  a  candle  with  a  bnHet, 
he  was  continually  exhibiting  his  skill  at  fence,  with  the  added  assurance 
that  nothing  would  grieve  him  so  ineffably  as  any  display  of  his  ability  at 
your  expense. 

He  knew  well  that  l^ese  subtleties  were  no  longer  the  mode ;  that  men 
no  longer  tried  to  outwit  each  other  in  official  intercourse  ;  that  the  time 
for  such  feats  of  smartness  had  as  much  gone  by  as  the  age  of  high  neck- 
cloths and  tight  coats ;  but  yet,  as  he  adhered  to  the  old  dandyism  of  the 
Regency  in  his  dress,  he  maintained  the  old  traditions  of  finesse  in  his 
diplomacy,  and  could  no  more  have  been  betrayed  into  a  Truth  than  he 
could  have  worn  a  Jim  Crow.  For  that  mere  plodding,  conmionplace  race 
of  men  that  now  filled  '<  the  line  "  he  had  the  most  supreme  contempt; 
men  who  had  never  uttered  a  smart  thing,  or  written  a  clever  one.  Diplo- 
macy without  epigram  was  like  a  dinner  without  truffles.  It  was  really 
pleasant  to  hear  him  speak  of  the  great  days  of  Mettemich  and  Nesselrode 
and  Talleyrand,  when  a  frontier  was  settled  by  a  bon  mot,  and  a  dynasty 
decided  by  a  doggereL  The  hoarse  roar  of  the  multitude  had  not  in  those 
times  disturbed  the  polished  [solemnity  of  the  council-chamber,  and  the 
high-priests  of  statecrafl;  celebrated  their  cn^^Bteries  unmolested. 

<*  The  ninth  telegram,  my  lord,"  said  Temple,  as  he  stood  wiih  a 
cipher  despatch  in  his  hand,  just  asi^oKd  Chdduff  had  reached  his  hotei 
at  Naples. 

"  Transcribe  it,  my  dear  boy,  and  let  «s  hear  it." 

"  I  have,  my  lord.  It  runs,  *  Where  is  the  speeial  envoy  ?  Let  him 
report  himself  by  telegraph.'  " 

"Reply,  'At  dinner,  at  the  Hotel  Yiotoiia;  in  passably  good  health, 
and  indifferent  spirits.'  " 

"But,  my  lord " 

**  There,  you'd  better  dress.  You  are  always  late.  And  tell  the  people 
here  to  serve  oysters  every  day  till  I  countermand  them ;  and  taste  the 
Chablis,  please ;  I  prefer  it  to  Sauteme,  if  it  be  good.  The  telegram 
can  wait." 

"  I  was  going  to  mention,  my  lord,  that  Prince  Castelmuro  has  called 
twice  to-day,  and  begged  he  might  be  informed  of  your  arrival.  ShBll  I 
write  him  a  line  ?  " 
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"No.  The  reqnest  must  be  replied  to  by  him  to  whom  it  was 
addressed, — ^the  landlord  perhaps,  or  the  laquais-de-place." 

**  The  King  is  most  anxious  to  learn  if  you  have  come/* 

"  His  Majesty  shall  be  rewarded  for  his  courteous  impatience.  I  shall 
ask  an  audience  to-morrow.*'     * 

**  They  told  me  dinner  was  served,"  said  Lady  Culduff,  angrily,  as  she 
entered  the  room,  dressed  as  if  for  a  court  entertainment ;  "  and  I  hurried 
down  without  putting  on  my  gloves." 

**  Let  me  kiss  your  ladyship's  hand  so  temptin^y  displayed,"  said  he, 
stooping  and  pressing  it  to  his  lips. 

An  impatient  gesture  of  the  shoulder,  and  a  saucy  curl  of  the  lip, 
were  the  only  response  to  this  gallantry. 

A  fitll  half- hour  before  Lord  Culduff  appeared  Temple  Bramleigh 
re-entered,  dressed  for  dinner. 

**  Giacomo  is  at  his  old  tricks,  Temple,"  said  she,  as  she  walked  the 
room  impatiently.  "  His  theory  is  that  every  one  is  to  be  in  waiting  on 
my  lord ;  and  I  have  been  here  now  close  on  three-quarters  of  an  hour, 
expecting  dinner  to  be  announced.  Will  you  please  to  take  gome  trouble 
about  the  household,  or  let  us  have  an  attache  who  will  ?" 

"  Giacomo  is  impossible — ^that's  the  fact;  but  it's  no  use  saying  so." 

"I  know  that,"  said  she,  with  a  malicious  twinkle  of  the  eye.  **  The 
man  who  is  so  dexterous  with  rouge  and  pomatum  cannot  be  spared. 
But  can  you  tell  me,  Temple,  why  we  came  here  ?  There  was  no  earthly 
reason  to  quit  a  place  tiiat  suited  us  perfectly  because  Lady  Augusta 
Bramleigh  wished  to  do  us  an  impertinence." 

''  Oh,  but  we  ought  to  have  been  here  six  weeks  ago !  They  are 
frantic  at  *  the  Office '  at  our  delay,  and  there  will  be  a  precious  to-do 
about  it  in  the  House."  ' 

'*  Culduff  likes  that.  If  he  has  moments  that  resemble  happiness, 
they  are  those  when  he  is  so  palpably  in  the  wrong  that  they  would  ruin 
any  other  man  than  himself." 

''  Well,  he  has  got  one  of  them  now,  I  can  tell  you." 

"Oh,  I  am  aware  of  what  you  diplomatic  people  call  great  emer- 
gencies, critical  conjunctures,  and  the  like  ;  but  as  Lord  Watermore  said 
the  other  evenings  *  all  your  falls  are  like  those  in  the  circus — you  always 
come  down  upon  saw-dust.'  " 

"There's  precious  little  saw-dust  here.  It's  a  case  wiU  make  a 
tremendous  noise  in  England.  When  a  BritLsh  subject  has  been  ironed 
and "  ' 

"  Am  I  late  ?  I  shall  be  in  despair,  my  lady,  if  I  have  kept  you 
waiting,"  said  Lord  Culduff,  entering  in  all  the  gloiy  of  red  ribbon  and 
Guelph,  and  with  an  unusually  brilliant  glow  of  youth  and  health  in  his 
features. 

It  was  with  a  finished  gallantly  that  he  offered  his  arm,  and  his  smile, 
as  he  led  her  to  the  dinner-room,  was  triumph  itself.  What  a  contrast  to 
the  moody  discontent  on  her  face ;  for  she  did  not  even  affect  to  listen  to 
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his  excnseB,  or  bestow  the  slightest  attention  on  his  little  flatteries  and 
compliments.  Daring  the  dinner  Lord  Cnldoff  alone  spoke.  He  was 
agreeable  after  his  manner,  which  was  certainly  a  veiy  finished  manner ; 
and  he  gave  little  reminiscences  of  the  last  time  he  had  been  at  Naples, 
and  the  people  he  had  met,  sketching  iheir  eccentricities  and  oddities 
most  amusingly,  for  he  was  a  master  in  those  light  touches  of  satire  which 
deal  with  the  ways  of  society,  and,  perhaps,  to  any  one  bat  his  wife  he 
would  have  been  most  entertaining  and  pleasant.  She  never  deigned  the 
very  faintest  recognition  of  what  he  said.  She  neither  smiled  when  he 
was  witty,  nor  looked  shocked  at  his  levities.  Only  once,  when,  by  a 
direct  appeal  to  her,  silence  was  impossible,  she  said,  with  a  marked  spite- 
fulness,  "  You  are  talking  of  something  very  long  ago.  I  think  I  heard  of 
that  when  I  was  a  child."  There  was  a  glow  under  his  lordship's  rouge 
as  he  raised  his  glass  to  his  lips,  and  an  almost  tremor  in  his  voice  when 
he  spoke  again. 

<<  I'm  afiraid  you  don't  like  Naples,  my  lady  ?  '\ 

"I  detest  it." 

** The  word  is  strong;  let  it  be  my  care  to  try  and  induce  you  to 
recaU  it." 

**  It  will  be  lost  time,  my  lord.  I  always  hated  the  place,  and  the 
people  too." 

**  You  were  pleased  with  Borne,  I  think  ?  " 

**  And  that  possibly  was  the  reason  we  left  it.  I  mean,"  said  she, 
blushing  with  shame  at  the  rudeness  that  had  escaped  her,  "  I  mean  that 
one  is  always  torn  away  from  the  place  they  are  content  to  live  in.  It  is 
the  inevitable  destiny." 

**  Very  pleasant  claret  that  for  hotel  wine,"  said  Lord  Culdiif^ 
passing  the  bottle  to  Temple.  ''  The  small  race  of  travellers  who  frequent 
the  Ck)ntinent  now  rarely  call  for  the  better  wines,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  Margaux  and  Marcobrunner  get  that  time  to  mature  in  the  cellars, 
which  was  denied  to  them  in  former  times." 

A  complete  silence  now  ensued.  At  last  Lord  Culduff  said,  "  Shall 
we  have  coffee  7  "  and  offering  his  arm  with  the  same  courteous  gallantly 
as  before,  he  led  Lady  Culduff  into  the  drawing-room,  bowing,  as  he 
relinquished  her  hand,  as  though  he  stood  in  presence  of  a  queen.  '*  I 
know  you  are  veiy  tolerant,"  said  he,  with  a  bewitching  smile,  *'  and  as 
we  shall  have  no  visitors  this  evening,  may  I  ask  the  favour  of  being 
permitted  a  cigarette— only  one  ?  " 

**  As  many  as  you  like.  I  am  going  to  my  room,  my  lord."  And  ere 
he  oould  hasten  to  open  the  door,  she  swept  haughtily  out  of  the  room 
and  disappeared. 

« We  must  try  and  make  Naples  pleasant  for  my  lady,"  said  Lord 
Culduff,  as  he  drew  his  chair  to  the  fire;  but  there  was,  somehow,  a 
malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  peculiar  curl  of  the  lip  as  he  spoke 
that  scarcely  vouched  for  the  loyalty  of  his  words ;  and  that  Temple  heard 
him  with  distrust  seemed  evident  by  his  silence.     <*  You*d  better  go  over 
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to  the  Legation  and  say  we  have  arrived.  If  Blagden  asks  when  he  may 
call,  tell  him  at  two  to-morrow.  Let  them  send  over  all  the  corre- 
spondence ;  and  I  think  we  shall  want  some  one  out  of  the  chancellerie. 
Whom  have  they  got  ?    Throw  your  eye  over  the  list." 

Opening  a  small  volnme  hound  in  red  morocco,  Temple  read  ont^ 
"  Minister  and  envoy,  Sir  Geoffrey  Blagden,  K.C.B. ;  first  secretary, 
Mr.  Tottenham;  second  secretaries,  Balph  Howard,  the  Hon.  Edward 
Eccles,  and  W.  Thornton;  third  secretary,  George  Hilliard;  attache, 
Christopher  Stepney.** 

**  I  only  know  one  of  these  men ;  indeed,  I  can  scarcely  say  I  know 
him.  I  knew  his  father,  or  his  grandfather  perhaps.  At  all  events, 
take  some  one  who  writes  a  fall  hand,  with  the  letters  very  upright,  and 
who  seldom  speaks,  and  never  has  a  cold  in  his  head.** 

"  Yon  don*t  care  for  any  one  in  particular  ?  **  asked  Temple,  meekly. 

''Of  course  not;  no  more  than  for  the  colour  of  the  horse  in  a 
Hansom,  If  Blagden  hints  anything  ahout  dining  with  him,  say  I  don*t 
dine  out ;  though  I  serve  her  Majesty,  I  do  not  mean  to  destroy  my  con- 
stitution ;  and  I  know  what  a  legation  dinner  means,  with  a  Scotchman 
for  the  chief  of  the  mission.  I*m  so  thankful  he  is  not  married,  or  we 
should  have  his  wife  calling  on  my  lady.  You  can  dine  there  if  you  like ; 
indeed,  perhaps,  you  ought.  If  Blagden  has  an  opera-hox,  say  my  lady 
likes  the  theatre.  I  think  that*s  all.  Stay,  don*t  let  him  pump  you  ahout 
my  going  to  Vienna ;  and  drop  in  on  me  when  you  come  hack.** 

Lord  Culdufif  was  fast  asleep  in  a  deep  arm-chair  hefore  his  dressing- 
room  fire  when  Temple  returned.  The  young  man  looked  wearied  and 
worn  out,  as  well  he  might ;  for  the  Minister  had  insisted  on  going  over 
the  whole  ''question*'  to  him,  far  less,  indeed,  for  his  information  or 
instruction,  than  to  justify  every  step  the  Legation  had  taken,  and  to  show 
the  utter  unfairness  and  ungenerosity  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  sending  out 
a  special  mission  to  treat  a  matter  which  the  accredited  envoy  was  already 
bringing  to  a  satisfitctory  conclusion. 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  no  blue-books,  no  correspondence.  I  shook 
my  religious  principles  in  early  life  by  reading  Gibbon,  and  I  never  was 
quite  sure  of  my  grammar  since  I  studied  diplomatic  despatches.  Just 
tell  me  the  matter  as  you'd  tell  a  scandal  or  a  railway  accident." 

«*  Where  shall  I  begin  then  ?  ** 

"  Begin  where  we  come  in.** 

"  Ah,  but  I  can't  tell  where  that  is.  You  know,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  filibustering  expedition  which  landed  on  the  coast,  and  encountered 
Uie  revenue  guard,  and  overpowered  them,  and  were  in  turn  attacked, 
routed,  and  captured  by  the  Royal  troops.'* 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta !  I  don*t  want  all  that.  Come  down  to  the  events  of  June 
--June  27  they  call  it.** 

"  Well,  it  was  on  that  day  when  the  Ercole  was  about  to  get  under 
way,  with  two  hundred  of  these  fellows  sentenced  to  the  galleys  for  life, 
that  a  tremendous  storm  broke  over  the  Bay  of  Naples.     Since  the 
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memorable  hurricane  of  '92  there  had  been  nothing  like  it  The  sea-^imll 
of  the  Chiaja  was  washed  away,  and  a  frigate  was  oast  on  shore  at  Caseita 
with  her  bowsprit  in  the  palace  windows  ;  all  the  lower  town  was  under 
water,  and  many  lives  lost.  But  the  damage  at  sea  was  greatest  of  all : 
eight  fine  ships  were  bst,  the  crews  having,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
perished  with  them." 

*^  Can't  we  imagine  a  great  disaster — a  very  great  disaster?  I'll  paint 
my  own  storm,  so  pray  go  on." 

'<  Amongst  the  merchant  shipping  was  a  large  American  barque  which 
rode  out  the  gale,  at  anchor,  for  several  hours ;  but,  as  the  storm  increased, 
her  captain,  who  was  on  shores  made  signal  to  the  mate  to  slip  his  cable 
and  run  for  safety  to  Castellamare.  The  mate,  a  young  Englishman,  named 
Rogers " 

"Samuel  Rogers?" 

"  The  same,  my  lord,  though  it  is  said  not  to  be  his  real  name.  He, 
either  misunderstanding  the  signal — or,  as  some  say,  wilfully  mistaking 
its  meaning — took  to  his  boat,  with  the  eight  men  he  had  with  him,  and 
rowed  over  to  a  small  despateh^boai  of  the  Royal  Navy,  which  was  to  ham 
acted  as  convoy  to  the  EreoUf  but  whose  officers  were  unable  to  get  on 
board  of  her,  so  that  she  was  actually  under  the  command  of  a  petty 
officer.  Rogers  boarded  her,  and  proposed  to  the  man  in  conmiand  to 
get  up  steam,  and  try  to  save  the  lives  of  the  people  who  wen  perishing 
on  every  hand.  He  refused  :  an  altercation  ensued,  and  the  English— for 
they  were  all  English— overpowered  them  and  sent  them  below — -" 

'*  Don't  say  under  hatches,  my  dear  boy,  or  I  diudl  expect  to  see  you 
hitching  your  trousers  next." 

Temple  reddened,  but  went  on :  **  They  got  up  steam  in  all  haste, 
and  raised  their  anchor,  but  only  at  the  instant  that  the  Ercole  foundered, 
^te  close  to  them,  and  the  whole  sea  was  covered  with  the  soldiers  and 
the  galley-slaves,  who  had  jumped  overboard,  and  the  ship  went  down* 
Rogers  made  for  them  at  once  and  rescued  above  a  bundled — ^mostly  of 
i^e  prisoners — ^but  he  saved  also  many  of  the  crew,  and  the  soldiers. 
From  four  o'clock  till  nigh  seven,  he  continued  to  cruise  back  and  fi>rward 
through  the  bay,  assisting  every  one  who  needed  help,  and  saving  life  on 
eveiy  side.  As  the  gale  abated,  yielding  to  the  piteous  entreaties  of  the 
prisoners,  whom  he  well  knew  were  political  offenders,  he  landed  them  aU 
near  Baia,  and  was  quietly  returning  to  the  mooring-ground  whence  he 
had  taken  the  despatch-boat,  when  he  was  boarded  by  two  armed  boats 
crews  of  ike  Royal  Navy,  ironed  and  carried  off  to  prison." 

''  That  will  do,  I  know  ihe  rest.  Blagden  asked  to  have  them  tried  in 
open  court,  and  was  told  that  the  trial  was  over,  and  that  they  had  been 
condenmed  to  death,  but  the  sentence,  conmiuted  by  royal  mercy,  to  hard 
labour  at  the  galleys.  I  knew  your  long  story  before  you  told  it,  but 
listened  to  hear  what  new  element  you  might  have  interpolated  since  joa 
saw  the  people  at  the  Legation.  I  find  you,  on  the  whole,  very  correct 
How  the  Neapolitan  Government  and  H.  M.'s  Ministers  have  mistaken, 
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nqrstified,  and  slanged  each  other ;  how  they  have  misinterpreted  law  and 
o(m£6imded  national  righf ;  how  they  have  danced  a  reel  through  all  justice, 
and  changed,  places  with  each  other  some  half-dozen  times,  so  that  an 
arbiter — if  th^ e  were  one — ^wonld  pat  them  both  out  of  court — ^I  have 
read  all  in  the  private  correspondence.  Even  the  people  in  Parliament, 
patent  bunglers  as  they  are  in  foreign  customs,  began  to  ask  themselves, 
Is  Filangieri  in  the  pay  of  her  Majesty  ?  and  how  comes  it  that  Blagden  is 
in  the  service  of  Naples?  " 

<'  Oh,  it's  not  so  bad  as  that  I  " 

<<  Yes,  it's  folly  as  bad  as  that.  Such  a  muddled  correspondence  was 
probably  never  committed  to  prints  They  thought  it  a  controversy,  but 
the  combatants  never  confronted  each  other.  One  appealed  to  humanity, 
the  other  referred  to  the  law ;  one  went  off  in  heroics  about  gallantly,  and 
the  other  answered  by  the  galleys.  People  ought  to  be  taught  that 
diplomatists  do  not  argue,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  mere  tyros  at  their  trade. 
Diplomatists  insinuate,  suppose,  suggest,  hope,  fear,  and  occasionally 
threaten ;  and  with  these  they  take  in  a  tolerably  wide  sweep  of  human 
motives.  There,  go  to  bed  now,  my  dear  boy ;  you  have  had  enough  of 
precepts  fbr  one  evening ;  tell  Qiacomo  not  to  disturb  me  before  noon, — I 
shall  probably  write  late  into  the  nightw" 

Temple  bowed  and  took  his  leave,  but  scarcely  had  he  reached  the 
stairs  than  Lord  Oulduff  laid  himself  in  his  bed  and  went  gS  into  a  sound 
sleep.  Whether  his  rest  was  disturbed  by  dreams ;  whether  his  mind  went 
over  the  crushing  things  he  had  in  store  for  the  Neapolitan  Minister,  or 
the  artful  excuses  he  intended  to  write  home ;  whether  he  composed 
sonorous  sentences  for  a  blue-book,  or  invented  witty  epigrams  for  a 
^  private  and  confidential ; ''  or  "Aether  he  only  dreamed  of  a  new  prepa- 
ration of  g^yc^ine  and  otto  of  roses,  which  he  had  seen  advertised  as  an 
**  invaluable  accessory  to  the  toilet,"  this  histoiy  does  not,  perhaps  need 
not,  record. 

As,  however,  we  are  not  about  to  fbllow  the  course  of  his  diplomatic 
eflbrts  in  our  next  chapter,  it  is  pleasant  to  take  leave  of  him  in  his  repose. 


CHAPTER  3XrV. 

The  Chueoh  Patbons. 

As  the  season  drew  to  its  close  at  Albano,  and  the  period  of  returning  to 
Borne  approached,  the  church  committee,  following  the  precedent  of  all 
previous  years,  fell  out,  and  held  a  succession  of  vestry-meetings  for 
mutual  abuse  and  recrimination.  Partisanship  is  the  badge  of  church 
pakons,  and  while  the  parson  had  his  adherents,  and  the  organist  his 
supporters,  there  were  half-a-dozen  very  warm  friends  who  advocated  the 
cause  of  the  bell-ringer — a  drunken  little  heathen,  who,  because  he  had 
never  crossed  the  threshold  of  a  Catholic  church  for  years,  was  given 
brevet  mnk  as  a  member  of  the  Eeformed  religion. 
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The  time  of  auditing  the  church  acconnts  is  usaallj  a  sort  of  day  of 
judgment  on  the  clergyman.  All  the  complainti  that  can  he  prefeired 
against  him  are  kept  for  that  occasion.  A  laudahle  sentiment  possibly 
prompts  men  to  ascertain  what  they  have  got  for  their  money ;  at  all 
events,  people  in  nowise  remarkable  for  personal  thrift  show  at  snch 
times  a  most  searching  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  eagerly  investigate  the  cost 
of  sweeping  out  the  vestry  and  clear-starching  the  chaplain's  bands. 

As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  parson,  and  the  value  of  his  ministration, 
there  were  a  varieiy  of  opinions.  He  was  too  high  for  this  one,  too  diy 
for  that ;  he  was  not  impressive,  not  solemn  nor  dignified  with  some, 
while  others  deemed  him  deficient  in  that  winning  familiarity  which  is  so 
soothing  to  certain  sinners.  Some  thought  his  sermons  too  high-flo^ 
and  too  learned,  others  asked  why  he  only  preached  to  the  children  in  the 
gallery.  On  one  only  point  was  there  anything  like  unanimity:  each 
man  who  withdrew  his  subscription  did  so  on  principle.  None,  not  one, 
referred  his  determination  to  contribute  no  longer  to  any  motive  of  economy. 
All  declared  that  it  was  something  in  the  celebration  of  the  service— a 
doctrine  inculcated  in  the  pulpit — something  the  parson  had  said  or 
something  he  had  worn — obliged  them,  **  with  infinite  regret,"  to  withdraw 
what  they  invariably  called  their  mite.  In  fact,  one  thing  was  clear: 
a  more  high-minded,  right-judging,  scrupulous  body  of  people  could  not 
be  found  than  the  congregation,  whatever  might  be  said  or  thought  of  loB 
whose  duty  it  was  to  guide  them.         :t 

Lady  Augusta  Bramleigh  had  gone  off  to  Rome,  and  a  small  three- 
cornered  note,  highly  perfumed,  and  most  nervously  written,  informed  the 
conmiittee  that  she  was  quite  ready  to  continue  her  former  subscr^tion, 
or  more,  if  required ;  that  she  was  charmed  with  the  chaplain,  pleased 
with  the  choir,  and  generally  delighted  with  every  one — a  testimony  more 
delicately  valuable  from  the  fact  that  she  had  been. but  once  to  church 
during  the  entire  season. 

Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  after  reading  out  the  letter,  took  occasion  to  observe 
on  the  ventilation  of  the  church,  which  was  defective  in  many  respects- 
There  was  a  man  in  King  Street — ^he  thought  his  name  was  Hannond 
or  something  like  Hannond,  but  it  might  be  Fox — who  had  invented 
a  self-revolving  pane  for  church  windows ;  it  was  perfectly  noiseless,  and 
the  expense  a  mere  trifle,  though  it  required  to  be  adjusted  by  one  of  the 
patentee's  own  people ;  some  mistakes  having  occurred  by  blundering  adap- 
tation, by  which  two  persons  had  been  asphyxiated  at  Bedhill. 

The  orator  was  here  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Trumpler,  who  stoutiy  affinned 
that  she  had  come  there  that  day  at  great  inconvenience,  and  was  in  ^^ 
-wise  prepared  to  listen  to  a  discourse  upon  draughts,  or  the  rival  ments 
of  certain  plumbers.  There  were  higher  considerations  than  these  that 
might  occupy  them,  and  she  wished  to  know  if  M.  L'Estrange  wfts 
prepared  to  maintain  the  harsh,  and  she  must  say  the  ungenerous  and 
unscholarlike  view  he  had  taken  of  the  character  of  Judas.  If  so,  she 
withdrew  her  subscription,  but  added  that  she  would  also  in  a  pamphl®* 
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explain  to  the  world  the  reason  of  her  retirement,  as  well  as  the  other 
grounds  of  complaint  she  had  against  the  chaplain. 

One  humble  contributor  of  fifteen  francs  alleged  that,  though  nut- 
crackers were  a  useful  domestic  implement,  they  formed  an  unpleasant 
accompaniment  to  the  hymns,  and  occasionally  startled  devotionally 
minded  persons  during  the  service;  and  he  added  his  profound  regret 
at  the  seeming  apathy  of  the  clergyman  to  the  indecent  interruption; 
indeed,  he  had  seen  the  parson  sitting  in  the  reading-desk,  while  these 
disturbances  continued,  to  all  appearance  unmoved  and  indifferent. 

A  retired  victualler,  Mr.  Mowser,  protested  that  to  see  the  walk  of  the 
clergyman,  as  he  came  up  the  ^sle,  '<  was  enough  for  Jiim ; "  and  he  had  only 
come  to  the  meeting  to  declare  that  he  himself  had  gone  over  to  the  sect 
of  the  Nuremberg  Christians,  who,  at  least,  were  humble-minded  and 
lowly,  and  who  thought  their  pastor  handsomely  provided  for  with  a 
thousand  francs  a  year  and  a  suit  of  black  clothes  at  Christmas. 

In  a  word,  there  was  much  discontent  abroad,  and  a  veiy  general 
opinion  seemed  to  prevail  that,  what  vnth  the  increasing  deamess  of 
butchers'  meat,  and  an  extra  penny  lately  added  to  the  income-tax,  it 
behoved  every  one  to  see  what  wise  and  safe  economy  could  be  introduced 
into  their  afiairs.  It  is  needless  to  say  how  naturaUy  it  suggested  itself  to 
each  that  the  church  subscription  was  a  retrenchment  at  once  practicable 
and  endurable. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  convince  himself  how  dear  to  the  Protestant 
heart  is  the  right  of  private  judgment,  has  only  to  attend  a  vestry  meeting 
of  a  church  supported  on  the  voluntary  system.  It  is  the  very  grandest 
assertion  of  that  great  principle.  There  is  not  a  man  there  represented 
by  ten  francs*  annual  subscription  who  has  not  very  decided  opinions  of 
the  doctrine  he  requires  for  his  money ;  and  thus,  while  no  one  agreed 
with  his  neighbour,  all  concurred  in  voting  that  they  deemed  the  chaplain 
had  not  fulfilled  their  expectations,  and  Uxat  they  reserved  their  right  to 
contribute  or  not  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  future  thought  and  consideration 
should  determine. 

L'Estrange  had  gone  in  to  Rome  to  meet  Augustus  Bramleigh  and 
Ellen,  who  were  coming  to  pass  the  Christmas  with  him,  when  Sir  Marcus 
Clufif  called  to  announce  this  unpleasant  resolution  of  the  church  patrons. 

*^  Perhaps  I  could  see  Miss  L*Estrange  ?*'  said  he  to  the  servant,  who 
had  said  her  master  was  from  home. 

Julia  was  seated  working  at  the  window  as  Sir  Marcus  entered  the  room. 

'*  I  hope  I  do  not  come  at  an  unseemly  hour;  I  scarcely  know  the 
time  one  ought  to  visit  here,"  he  began,  as  he  fumbled  to  untie  the  strings 
of  his  respirator.  '<  How  nice  and  warm  your  room  is ;  and  a  south  aspect, 
too.     Ah  1  that's  what  my  house  foils  in." 

'*  I'm  so  sorry  my  brother  is  not  at  home.  Sir  Marcus.  He  will  regret 
not  meeting  you." 

"And  I'm  sorry,  too,  I  could  have  broken  the  bad  news  to  him, 
perhaps,  better  thuL — ^I  mean — oh,  dear !  if  I  begin  coughing,  I  shall 
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neTer  cease.  Would  joa  mind  my  taking  my  drops  ?  They  are  only 
aconite  and  lettuce  ;  and  if  I  might  ask  for  a  little  ireeh.  ^vater.  I'm  so 
sorry  to  be  troublesome." 

Though  all  anxiety  to  know  to  what  bad  news  he  referred,  she  hastened 
to  order  the  glass  of  water  he  desired,  and  calmly  resumed  her  seat. 

**  It*s  spasmodic,  this  cough.  I  don't  know  if  that  be  any  advaxitage,  or 
the  reverse ;  but  the  doctor  says  *  only  spasmodic/  which  would  lead  one  to 
suppose  it  might  be  worse.  Would  you  do  me  the  great  fieiTour  to  drop 
thirty-fiye,  be  sore  only  thirty-five,  of  these  ?  I  hope  your  hand  does  not 
shake.*' 
'   "  No,  Sir  Marcus.     It  is  very  steady." 

**  What  a  pretty  hand  it  is.  How  taper  your  fingers  are,  but  you 
have  these  dimplea  at  the  knuckles  they  say  are  such  signs  of  cruelty." 

"Oh,  Sir  Marcus!" 

**  Yes,  {hey  say  so.  Nana  Saib  had  them,,  and  that  woman — ^there^ 
tiiere,  yon  have  given  me  thirty- seven." 

**  No,  I  assure  you,  Sir  Marcus ;  only  thirty-five.  Tm  a  practised 
hand  at  dropping  medicine.    My  brother  used  to  have  violent  headaches." 

«  Kn({  you  ^ways  measured  his  drops,  did  you  ?  " 

'*  Always.    I'm  quite  a  clover  nnrse,  I  assure  you." 

**  Oh,  dear !  do  you  say  so  ?  "  And  a&  he  laid  down  his  glass  he  looked 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  interest  and  admiration,  which  pushed  her 
gravity  to  its  last  limit. 

<<I  don't  believe  a  word  about  the  cruelty  they  ascribe  to  those 
dimples.     I  pledge  you  my  word  of  honour  I  do  not»"  said  he,  seriously. 

**  I'm  sincerely  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,"  said  she,  trying  to  seem  grave. 

«  And  is  your  brother  mnch  of  an  invalid  ?  " 

*'  Not  now.  The  damp  climate  of  Ireland  gave  him  heada<dies,  but  he 
rarely  has  them  here." 

**  Ah,  and  you  have  such  a  quiei  way  of  moving  about;  thai  gentle 
gliding  step,  so  soothing  to  the  sick.  Oh,  you  don't  know  what  a  boon  it 
is ;  and  the  common  people  never  have  it,  nor  can  they  acquire  it.  When 
you  went  to  ring  the  bell,  I  said  to  myself,  *  That's  it !  that's  what  all  the 
teaching  in  the  world  cannot  impart.'  " 

**  You  will  make  me  very  vfun,  Sir  Marcus.  All  the  more  that  you 
give  me  credit  for  merits  I  never  suspedied." 

"  Have  you  a  cold  hand  ?  "  asked  he,  with  a  look  of  eagerness. 

**  I  really  don't  know.     Perhaps  I  have." 

"  If  I  might  dare.  Ah,"  said  he,  with  much  feeling,  as  he  touched  her 
hand  in  the  most  gentle  manner — '*  Ah !  that  is  the  greatest  gift  of  nature. 
A  small  hand,  perfect  in  form,  beautiful  in  coloxur,  and  cold  as  marble." 

Julia  could  resist  no  longer,  but  laughed  out  one  of  those  pleasant 
merry  laughs  whose  music  make  an  echo  in  the  heart. 

**  I  know  well  enough  what  you  are  saying  to  yourself.  I  think  I  hear 
you  muttering,  *  What  an  original,  what  a  strange  creature  it  is ; '  and  so  I 
am,  I  won't  deny  it.     One  who  has  been  an  invalid  for  eighteen  years ; 
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eighteen  years  passed  in  the  hmrd  straggle  with  an  indolent  alimentary 
system,  for  they  say  it's  no  more.  There's  nothing  organic;  nothing 
whatever,  Stroctnrally,  said  Dr.  Boreas  of  Leamington,  stmctorally  you 
are  as  sound  as  a  roach.  I  don't  fully  appreciate  the  comparison,  but  I 
take  it  the  roach  must  be  a  very  healthy  iish.  Oh,  here's  your  brother 
coming  across  the  garden.  I  wish  he  had  not  come  just  yet ;  I  had  a 
— ^no  matt^,  perhaps  you'd  permit  me  to  have  a  few  words  with  you 
to-moirow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  or  whenever  you  like,  Sir  Marcus ;  but  pray  fidrgive  me 
if  I  run  away  now  to  ask  my  brother  if  our  visitors  have  come." 

''  They'U  be  here  to-morrow  evening,  Ju,"  said  George,  as  she  rashed 
to  meet  him,     '*  Is  that  duff's  phaeton  I  see  at  the  gate  ?  " 

**  Yes ;  the  tiresome  creature  has  been  here  the  last  hour.  Til  not 
go  back  to  him.    You  must  take  your  share  now." 

By  the  time  L'Estxange  entered  the  room,  Sir  Marcus  had  replaced 
his  respirator,  and  enveloped  himself  in  two  of  his  overcoats  and  a  fur 
boa.  **  Oh,  here  you  are,"  said  he,  speaking  with  much  difficulty.  **  I 
can't  talk  now ;  it  brings  on  the  oough.  Come  over  in  the  evening,  and 
rU  teU  you  about  it." 

^  About  what,  pray  ?  "  asked  iiie  other  curtiy. 

'*  There's  no  use  being  angiy.  It  only  hurries  the  re^iration,  and 
chokes  the  pulmonary  vessels.  They  won't  give  a  siiqpenoe — ^not  one  of- 
them.  They  say  that  you  don't  preach  St.  Paul — ^that  you  think  too 
mudi  about  works.  I  ^n't  know  what  they  don't  say ;  but  come  over 
about  seven."  _        _ 

"Do  you  meui  that  the  subscribers  have  withdrawn  from  the 
ohunh?" 

Sir  Mavcus  had^  not  breatii  for  ftirther  discusdcm,  but  made  a  gesture 
of  assent  wi^  his  head. 

L'Esirange  sank  down  on  a  chair  overpowered,  nor  did  he  speak  to,  or 
notice,  the  o^er  as  he  withdrew. 

"  Are  you  ill,  dearest  George  ?  "  said  Julia,  as  she  saw  her  brother 
pale  and  motionless  on  ihe  chair.     **  Are  you  ill  ?  " 

«  They've  all  withdrawn  from  tiie  church,  Julia.  Cluff  says  tibey  are 
dissatisfied  wiUi  i|ie,  and  will  contribute  no  longer." 

**  I  don't  believe  it's  so  bad  as  he  says.  I'm  sure  it's  not.  They 
cannot  be  displeased  with  you,  George.  It's  some  mere  passing  mis- 
conception. You  know  how  they're  given  to  these  little  bickerings  and 
squabbles ;  but  they  have  ever  been  kind  and  friendly  to  you." 

"  You  always  give  me  courage,  Ju  ;  and  even  when  I  have  little  heart 
for  it,  I  like  it." 

"  Come  in  to  dinner  now,  George  ;  and  if  I  don't  make  you  laugh, 
it*8  a  wonder  to  me.  I  have  had  such  a  scene  with  Sir  Marcus  as  might 
have  graced  a  comedy." 

It  was  not  an  easy  task  to  rally  her  brother  back  to  good  spirits,  but 
she  did  succeed  at  last.     '*  And  now,"  said  she,  as  she  saw  him  looking 
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once  more  at  ease  and  cheerful,  "what  news  of  the  Bramleighs — are  they 
ever  to  come  ?  " 

"They'll  he  here  to-morrow  evening,  Ju.  Unless  they  were  quite 
sure  the  Culduffs  had  left  for  Naples,  they  would  not  venture  here ;  and 
perhaps  they  were  so  far  in  the  right." 

**  I  don't  think  so ;  at  least,  if  I  had  been  Nelly,  I'd  have  given  any- 
thing for  such  an  opportunity  of  presenting  myself  to  my  distinguished 
relations  and  terrifying  them  by  the  thought  of  those  attentions  that  they 
could  neither  give  me  nor  deny  me." 

"  No,  no,  Julia,  nothing  of  the  kind ;  there  would  be  malice  in  that." 

"  Do  I  deny  it  ?  A  great  deal  of  malice  in  it ;  and  there's  no  good 
comedy  in  life  without  a  sHght  flavour  of  spitefulness.  Oh,  my  poor  dear 
George,  what  a  deep  sigh  that  was  !  How  sad  it  is  to  think,  that  all  your 
example  and  all  your  precept  do  so  Httle,  and  that  your  sister  acquires 
nothing  by  your  companionship  except  the  skill  to  torment  you." 

**  But  why  wiU  you  say  those  things  that  you  don't  mean — that  you 
couldn't  feel  ?  " 

"  I  believe  I  do  it,  George,  just  the  way  a  horse  bounds  and  rears  and 
buck-leaps.  It  does  not  help  him  on  his  road,  but  it  lightens  the  journey ; 
and  then  it  offers  such  happy  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  that  nice  light 
hand  of  my  brother  to  check  these  aberrations.  You  ought  to  be  eternally 
grateful  for  the  way  I  develope  your  talents  as  a  moralist — I  was  going  to 
say  a  horse-breaker. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  he,  after  a  moment's  silence,  "  I  ought  to  go  over 
to  Sir  Marcus  and  learn  from  him  exactly  how  matters  stand  here." 

"No,  no;  never  mind  him — at  least,  not  this  evening.  Bores  are 
bad  enough  in  the  morning,  but  after  dinner,  when  one  really  wants  to 
think  well  of  their  species,  they  are  just  intolerable ;  besides,  I  composed 
a  little  song  while  you  were  away,  and  I  want  you  to  hear  it,  and  then  you 
know  we  must  have  some  serious  conversation  about  Sir  Marcus ;  he  is 
to  be  here  to-morrow." 

"I  declare,  Ju— " 

"  There,  don't  declare,  but  open  the  pianoforte,  and  light  the  candles ; 
and  as  I  mean  to  sing  for  an  hour  at  least,  you  may  have  that  cigar  that 
you  looked  so  lovingly  at,  and  put  back  into  the  case.  Ain't  I  good  for 
you,  as  the  French  say  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  too  good  for  me,"  said  he,  kissing  her,  and  now  every 
trace  of  his  sorrow  was  gone,  and  he  looked  as  happy  as  might  be. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

A  Pleasant  Dinner. 


Pbxjdent  people  will  knit  their  brows  and  wise  people  shake  their  heads 
at  the  bare  mention  of  it,  but  I  cannot  help  saying  that  there  is  a 
wonderful  fascination  in  those  little  gatherings  which  bring  a  few  old 
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friends  aronnd  the  same  board,  who,  forgetting  all  the  little  pinchings  and 
straits  of  narrow  fortune,  give  themselves  up  for  once  to  ei^'ojment  without 
a  thought  for  the  cost  or  a  care  for  the  morrow.  I  do  not  want  this  to 
pass  for  sound  moraliiy,  nor  for  a  discreet  line  of  conduct ;  I  only  say 
that  in  the  spirit  that  can  subdue  eveiy  sentiment  that  would  jar  on  the 
happiness  of  the  hour  there  is  a  strength  and  vitality  that  shows  this 
feeling  is  not  bom  of  mere  conviviality,  but  of  something  deeper,  and  truer, 
and  heartier. 

''If  we  only  had  poor  Jack  here,*'  whispered  Augustus  Bramleigh  to 
L'Estrange,  as  they  drew  around  the  Christmas  fire,  '*  I'd  say  this  was 
the  happiest  hearth  I  know  of." 

«  And  have  you  no  tidings  of  him  ?  **  said  L'Estrange,  in  the  same 
low  tone;  for,  although  the  girls  were  in  eager  talk  together,  he  was  afraid 
Julia  might  overhear  what  was  said. 

''  None,  except  that  he  sailed  from  China  on  board  an  American  clipper 
for  Smyrna,  and  I  am  now  waiting  for  news  from  the  Consul  there,  to 
whom  I  have  written,  enclosing  a  letter  for  him." 

«  And  he  is  serving  as  a  sailor  ?  " 

Bramleigh  nodded. 

''  What  is  the  mysterious  conversation  going  on  there  ?  "  said  Julia. 
**  How  grave  George  looks,  and  Mr.  Bramleigh  seems  overwhelmed  with 
a  secret  of  importance." 

''  I  guess  it,"  said  Nelly,  laughing.  ''Your  brother  is  relating  your 
interview  with  Sir  Marcus  Cluff,  and  they  are  speculating  on  what  is  to 
come  of  it." 

"  Oh,  that  reminds  me,"  cried  L'Estrange,  suddenly,  "  Sir  Marcus's 
servant  brought  me  a  letter  just  as  I  was  dressing  for  dinner.  Here  it  is. 
What  a  splendid  seal — supporters,  too  I     Have  I  permission  to  read  ?  " 

"  Bead,  read  by  all  means,"  cried  Julia. 
«  Deab  Sib, — ^If  I  could  have  sufficiently  conquered  my  bronchitis  as  to 
have  ventured  out  this  morning,  I  would  have  made  you  my  personal 
apologies  for  not  having  riBceived  you  last  night  when  you  did  me  the 
honour  to  call,  as  well  as  opened  to  you  by  word  of  mouth  what  I  am  now 
reduced  to  convey  by  pen." 

"  He  is  just  as  prolix  as  when  he  talks,"  said  Julia. 

"  It's  a  large  hand,  however,  and  easy  to  read.  '  My  old  enemy 
the  larynx — ^more  in  fault  than  even  the  bronchial  tubes — is  again  in 


"Oh,  do  spare  us  his  anatomical  disquisition,  George.  Skip  him 
down  to  where  he  proposes  for  me." 

"  But  it  is  what  he  does  not.  You  are  not  mentioned  in  the  whole 
of  it.  It  is  all  about  Church  matters.  It  is  an  explanation  of  why  every 
one  has  withdrawn  his  subscription  and  left  the  establishment,  and  why 
he  alone  is  £uthful  and  willing  to  contribute,  even  to  the  extent  of  five 
pounds  additional " 

"  This  is  too  heartless  by  half;  the  man  has  treated  me  shamefuUy.'* 
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**  I  protest  I  think  so  too/'  said  NeUy,  -mih  a  mock  seri^asness ;  ^*  he 
relies  npon  your  brother's  gown  for  his  protection." 

**  Shall  I  have  him  ont  ?  Bat,  by  the  way,  why  do  you  call  me  Mr. 
Bramleigk  ?    Wasn't  I  Augustus— or  rather  Gtastj — ^when  we  met  last  ?  " 

'*  I  don't  think  so  ;  so  well  as  I  remember,  I  treated  you  with  great 
respect,  dashed  with  a  httle  \ni  of  awe.  You  and  your  elder  sister  were 
always  '  personages '  to  me." 

**I  cannot  understand  that.  I  can  easily  imagine  Temple  inspinng 
that  deference  you  speak  of." 

<'  You  were  the  true  Prince,  however,  and  I  had  all  Falstaff'sreTerence 
for  the  true  Prince." 

'<  And  yet  you  see  after  all  I  am  like  to  turn  out  only  a  Pretender." 

'<  By  the  way,  the  pretender  is  here ;  I  mean — ^if  it  be  not  a  bull  to 
say  it — the  real  pretender,  Count  Pracontal." 

"  Count  Pracontal  de  Bramleigh,  George,"  said  Julia,  correcting  him. 
*'  It  is  the  droUest  mode  of  assuming  a  family  name  I  ever  heard  of." 

"  What  is  he  like  ?  "  asked  EUen. 

«  Like  a  very  well-bred  Frenchman  of  tiie  worst  school  of  French 
manners :  he  has  none  of  that  graceful  ease  and  that  placid  courtesy  of 
the  past  period,  but  he  has  abundance  of  the  volatile  readiness  and  showy 
smartness  of  the  present  day.  They  are  a  wonderful  race,  however,  and 
their  smattering  is  better  than  other  men's  learning." 

**  I  want  to  see  him,"  said  Augustus. 

"Well,"  broke  in  L'Estrai^,  "  Lady  Augusta  writes  to  me  to  fiay 
that  he  wants  to  see  you,'' 

"  What  does  Lady  Augusta  know  of  him  ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows,"  cried  Julia ;  "  but  they  are  always  together ;  their 
rides  over  the  Campagna  furnish  jusl^  now  the  chief  scandal  of  Borne. 
George,  you  may  see,  looks  very  serious  and  rebukefnl  about  it ;  but,  if 
^  the  tm\h  were  told,  there's  a  little  jealousy  at  the  root  of  his  morality." 

**  I  declare,  Julia,  this  is  too  bad." 

**  Too  true,  also,  my  dear  George.  Will  you  deny  that  you  used  to 
ride  out  with  her  nearly  every  evening  in  the  summer,  rides  that  began 
at  sunset  and  ended — ^I  was  always  asleep  when  you  came  home,  and  so  I 
never  knew  when  they  ended." 

"  Was  she  very  agrieeable  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  with  the  faintest  tinge  of 
sharpness  in  her  manner. 

"  The  most — ^what  shall  I  call  it  ? — ^inconsequent  woman  I  ever  met, 
mixing  up  things  the  most  dissimilar  together,  and  never  dwelling  for  an 
instant  on  anything." 

"  How  base  men  are,"  said  Julia,  with  mock  reproach  in  her  voice. 
"  This  is  the  way  he  tialks  of  a  woman  he  absolutely  persecuted  with 
attentions  the  whole  season.  Would  you  believe  it,  Nelly,  we  cut  up  our 
nice  little  garden  to  make  a  school  to  train  her  horse  in  ?  " 

Whether  it  was  that  some  secret  intelligence  was  rapidly  conveyed 
from  Julia  as  she  spoke  to  Nelly,  or  that  the  latter  of  herself  caught  up 
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the  qtdzzing  spirit  of  her  attack,  bat  the  two  girls  burst  out  laughing,  and 
George  blushed  deeply,  in  shame  and  irritation. 

**  First  of  all/'  said  he,  stammering  with  confusion,  <<  she  had  a  little 
Arab,  the  wickedest  animal  I  ever  saw.     It  wasn't  safe  to  approach  him  ; 

he  struck  out  with  his  forelegs " 

**  Come,  Nelly,"  said  Julia,  rising,  "  we'll  go  into  the  drawing-room, 
and  leave  George  to  explain  how  he  tamed  the  Arab  and  captivated  the 
Arab's  mistress,  for  your  brother  might  like  to  leani  the  secret.  You'll 
join  us,  gentlemen,  when  you  wish  for  coffee." 

<<  That  was  scarcely  fsur,  Julia  dear,"  said  Nelly,  when  they  were 
alone.     **  Your  banter  is  sometimes  too  sharp  for  him." 

"  I  can't  help  it,  dearest — ^it  is  part  of  my  nature.  When  I  was  a 
child,  they  could  not  take  me  to  a  wild-beast  show,  for  I  would  insist  on 
poking  straws  at  the  tiger — not  that  poor  dear  George  has  much  '  tiger ' 
in  him.  But  do  you  know,  Nelly,"  said  she,  in  a  graver  tone,  "  that,  when 
people  are  very  poor,  when  their  daily  lives  are  beset  by  the  small  accidents 
of  narrow  fortune,  there  is  a  great  philosophy  in  a  little  banter  ?  You  brush 
away  many  an  annoyance  by  seeming  to  feel  it  matter  for  drollery,  which, 
if  taken  seriously,  might  have  made  you  fretful  and  peevish." 

"  I  never  suspected  there  was  method  in  your  madness,  Ju,"  said 
Nelly,  smiling. 

'<  Nor  was  there,  dearest ;  the  explanation  was  almost  an  after-thought. 
But  come  now  and  tell  me  about  yourselves." 

**  There  is  really  little  to  tell.  Augustus  never  speaks  to  me  now 
of  business  matters.  I  think  I  can  see  that  he  is  not  folly  satisfied  with 
himself ;  but,  rather  than  show  weakness  or  hesitation,  he  is  determined 
to  go  on  as  he  began." 

"  And  you  are  really  going  to  this  dreary  place  ?  " 
**  He  says  so." 

"  Would  any  good  come,  I  wonder,  of  bringing  your  brother  and 
Pracontal  together  ?  They  are  both  men  of  high  and  generous  feelings. 
Each  seems  to  think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  other  settlement  than  a 
recourse  to  lawyers.  Do  you  think  he  would  refuse  to  meet  Pracontal  ?  " 
'*  That  is  a  mere  chance.  There  are  days  he  would  not  listen  to  such 
a  proposal,  and  there  are  times  he  would  accept  it  heartily ;  but  the 
suggestion  must  not  come  from  me.  With  all  his  love  for  me,  he  rather 
thinks  that  I  secretly  disapprove  of  what  he  has  done,  and  would  reverse 
it  if  I  knew  how." 

**  What  if  I  were  to  hint  at  it  ?  He  already  said  he  wished  to  see  him. 
This  might  be  mere  curiosity,  however.  What  if  I  were  to  say,  *  Why  not 
meet  Pracontal  ?  Why  not  see  what  manner  of  man  he  is  ?  There  is 
nothing  more  true  than  the  saying  that  half  the  dislikes  people  conceive 
against  each  other  would  give  way  if  they  would  condescend  to  become 
acquainted.' " 

''  As  I  have  just  said,  it  is  a  mere  chance  whether  he  would  consent, 
and  then—" 
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<<  Ob,  I  know !    It  would  be  also  a  cbance  wbat  mi^t  come  of  it." 

Just  as  sbe  said  tbis,  tbe  jonng  men  entered  tbe  room,  with  smiling 
faces,  and  apparently  in  bigb  good-bomoor. 

**  Do  you  know  tbe  plan  we've  just  struck  out  ?  "  cried  Bnunleigb. 
'<  George  is  to  come  and  live  at  Cattaro.     I*m  to  make  him  consular 
chaplain." 
'        *'  But  is  there  such  an  appointment  ?  "  asked  Julia,  eagerly. 

<'  Heaven  knows ;  but  if  there  is  not,  there  ought  to  be." 

"  And  the  salary,  Mr.  Bramleigb.     Who  pays  it  ?    What  is  it  ?  " 

'*  There  again  I  am  at  fault;  but  her  Mcy'esty  could  never  intend  we 
should  live  like  heathens,"  said  Augustus,  <'  and  we  shall  arrange  it 
somehow." 

**  Oh,  if  it  were  not  for  *  somehow,* "  said  Julia,  "  we  poor  people  would 
be  worse  off  in  life  than  we  are ;  but  there  are  so  many  what  the  watch- 
makers call  escapements  in  existence,  the  machinery  manages  to  survive 
scores  of  accidents." 

''  At  all  events  we  shall  be  all  together,"  said  Augustus,  <<  and  we 
shall  show  a  stouter  front  to  fortune  than  if  we  were  to  confront  her 
singly." 

«« I  think  it  a  delightful  plan,"  said  Julia.     *'  What  says  Nelly  ?  " 

<'  I  think,"  said  Nelly,  gravely,  **  that  it  is  more  than  kind  in  you  to 
follow  us  into  our  banishment." 

**  Then,  let  us  set  off  at  once,*'  said  Augustus,  ''for  I  own  to  you  I 
wish  to  be  out  of  men*s  sight,  out  of  ear-shot  of  their  comments,  while 
this  suit  is  going  on.  It  is  the  publicity  that  I  dread  fax  more  than  even 
the  issue.  Once  that  we  reach  this  wild  barbarism  we  are  going  to,  you 
will  see  I  will  bear  myself  with  better  spirits  and  better  temper.** 

'*  And  will  you  not  see  M.  Pracontal  before  you  go  ?  **  asked  Julia. 

"  Not  if  I  can  avoid  it ;  unless,  indeed,  you  all  think  I  ought.** 

Julia  looked  at  Nelly,  and  then  at  her  brother.  She  looked  as  if  she 
wanted  them  to  say  something — anything ;  but  neither  spoke,  and  then, 
with  a  courage  that  never  failed  her,  she  said —  : 

"  Of  course  we  think  that  a  meeting  between  two  people  who  have  no 
personal  reasons  for  dislike,  but  have  a  great  question  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  one  of  them,  cannot  but  be  useful.  If  it  will  not  lead  to  a 
friendship,  it  may  at  least  disarm  a  prejudice.'* 

"  I  wish  I  had  you  for  my  counsel,  Julia,**  said  Bramleigb,  smiling. 
**  Is  it  yet  too  late  to  send  you  a  brief  ?  ** 

*'  Perhaps  I  am  engaged  for  the  other  side.** 

"  At  all  events,**  said  he,  more  seriously,  "  if  it  be  a  blunder  to  meet 
Ihe  man,  it  cannot  much  matter.  The  question  between  us  must  be 
decided  elsewhere,  and  we  need  not  add  the  prejudices  of  ignorance  to  the 
rancour  of  self-interest.    I'll  see  him.*' 

"That's  right;  I'm  sure  that's  right,**  said  KEstrange. "  "I'U 
despatch  a  note  to  Lady  Augusta,  who  is  eager  for  your  answer.** 
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CHAPTER  XLVL 

A  Stboll  Ain)  A  Gossip. 

As  well  to  have  a  long  talk  together  as  to  enjoy  the  glorious  beanty  and 
freshness  of  the  Campagna,  the  two  yonng  men  set  ont  the  next  morning 
for  a  walk  to  Rome.  It  was  one  of  those  still  cold  days  of  winter,  with  a 
deep  blue  sky  above,  and  an  atmosphere  clear  as  crystal  as  they  started. 

There  was  not  in  the  fortunes  of  either  of  them  much  to  cheer  the 
spirits  or  encourage  hope,  and  yet  they  felt — ^they  knew  not  why — a  sense 
of  buoyancy  and  light-heartedness  they  had  not  known  for  many  a  day 
back. 

**  How  is  it,  George,"  asked  Angastns,  **  can  yon  explain  it,  that 
when  the  world  went  well  with  me,  when  I  could  stroll  out  into  my  own 
woods,  and  walk  for  hours  over  my  own  broad  acres,  I  never  felt  so  cheery 
as  I  do  to-day?*' 

**  It  was  the  same  spirit  made  you  yesterday  declare  you  enjoyed  our 
humble  dinner  with  a  heartier  zest  than  those  grand  banquets  that  were 
daily  served  up  at  Castello." 

**  Just  so.  But  that  does  not  solve  the  riddle  for  me.  I  want  to 
know  the  why  of  all  this.  It  is  no  high  sustaining  consciousness  of  doing 
the  right  thing ;  no  grand  sense  of  self-approval :  for,  in  the  first  place,  I 
never  had  a  doubt  that  we  were  not  the  rightful  owners  of  the  estate,  nor 
am  I  now  supported  by  the  idea  that  I  am  certainly  and  indubitably  on 
the  right  road,  because  nearly  all  my  friends  think  the  very  reverse." 
L'Estrange  made  no  answer.  Bramleigh  went  on :  **  You  yourself  are  so 
minded,  George.     Out  with  it,  man ;  say  at  once  you  think  me  wrong." 

"  1  have  too  Httle  fJEuth  in  my  own  judgment  to  go  that  &r." 

**  Well,  will  you  say  that  you  would  have  acted  differently  yourself? 
Come,  I  think  you  can  answer  that  question." 

**  No,  I  cannot." 

"  You  can't  say  whether  you  would  have  done  as  I  have,  or  something 
quite  different  ?  " 

'<  No  ;  there  is  only  one  thing  I  know  I  should  have  done — ^I'd  have 
consulted  Julia." 

If  Bramleigh  laughed  at  this  avowal  the  other  joined  him,  and  for 
a  while  nothing  was  said  on  either  side.  At  last  Bramleigh  said,  **  I,  too, 
have  a  confession  to  make.  I  thought  that  if  I  were  to  resist  this  man*s 
claim  by  the  power  of  superior  wealth  I  should  be  acting  as  dishonourably 
as  though  I  had  fought  an  unarmed  man  with  a  revolver.  I  told  Sedley 
my  scruples,  but  though  he  treated  them  with  little  defbrence ;  there  they 
were,  and  I  could  not  dismiss  them.  It  was  this  weakness—  Sedley  would 
give  it  no  other  name  than  weakness — of  mine  that  made  him  incline  to 
settle  the  matter  by  a  compromise.  For  a  while  I  yielded  to  the  notion  ; 
I*m  afraid  that  I  yielded  even  too  far — at  least  Cutbill  opines  that  one  of 
my  letters  actually  gives  a  distinct  consent,  but  I  don't  think  so.    I  know 
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that  my  meaning  was  to  say  to  my  lawyer,  *  This  man's  claim  may  push 
ma  to  publicity  and  much  unpleasaniDaae,  without  any  benefit  to  him. 
He  may  make  me  a  nine-days'  wonder  in  the  newspapers  and  a  town- 
talk,  and  never  reap  the  least  advantage  from  it.  To  avoid  such  exposure 
I  would  pay,  and  pay  handsomely ;  bat  if  yon  really  opix^  that  I  was 
merely  stifling  a  jnsi  d^nuuid,  tsaek  a  eompromise  would  onlj  hnng  me 
lasting  miseij.'  Periwps  I  could  not  exactly  dsfine  what  I  meant ;  perhaps 
I  expressed  myself  imperfectly  and  ill ;  but  Sedley  always  replied  to  ma 
by  Botnflthing  that  seemed  to  refiite  my  ressoaoingB.  M  the  same  time 
hosd  Culdvff  and  Temple  treated  my  scruples  with  an  open  eantempt.  I 
grew  initaUe,  SDid  possibly  less  reasonable,  and  I  wrote  long  lettoffs  to 
Sedley  to  justify  myself  and  sustain  the  position  I  had  taken.  Of  these, 
indeed  of  none  of  my  letters,  hawe  I  copies ;  and  I  am  told  now  iAaii  they 
contain  admissions  which  will  show  thai  I  yielded  to  ik»  {dan  of  a  eem- 
promise.  Bjiowing,  however,  what  I  felt — ^what  I  still  feel  on  flie  matter 
— ^I  will  not  believe  this.  At  all  events  the  woiid  shall  see  now  ^bsi,  I 
leave  the  law  to  t^te  its  coarse.  If  Praeontal  can  estabhsk  his  ri^t,  let 
him  take  what  he  owns.  I  only  bargain  fer  one  thing,  which  k,  not  to  be 
expelled  ignominiously  from  the  house  in  which  I  was  ne^er  the  li^htfial 
owner.  It  is  the  act  of  abdication,  George — the  moment  of  dethrone- 
ment, Hiat  I  eodd  not  faee.  It  is  an  avowal  of  great  weakness,  I  know ; 
but  I  strug^  against  it  in  vain.  Every  moming  irkeoi  I  awoke  the  same 
thon^  met  me,  am  I  a  mere  i^etender  here  7  and  l^  some  horrible  per- 
versity, which  I  eannot  explain,  the  plaee,  the  house,  the  gronnds,  the 
gardens,  the  shrubberies,  the  deer-park,  grew  inexpressibly  more  dear  to 
me  than  ever  I  had  felt  them.  There  was  not  an  old  ash  on  the  lawn  that 
I  did  not  love ;  the  shady  walks  throng  which  I  had  often  passed  wi&out 
a  thought  upon  them  grew  now  to  have  a  hold  upon  and  attraction  fer  me 
that  I  eannot  describe.  What  shall  I  be  without  these  dear  femiliar 
spots  ?  What  will  become  of  me  when  I  shall  no  longer  have  these  deep 
glades,  these  silent  woods,  to  wander  in  ?  This  became  at  last  so  strong 
upon  me  that  I  felt  there  was  but  one  course  to  take — ^I  most  leave  the 
place  at  once,  and  never  return  to  it  till  I  knew  that  it  was  my  own  beyond 
dispute.  I  could  do  that  now,  while  the  issue  was  still  undetermined, 
which  would  have  broken  my  heart  if  driven  to  do  on  compulsion.  Of 
course  this  was  a  matter  between  me  and  my  own  conscience  ;  I  had  not 
courage  to  speak  of  it  to  a  lawyer,  nor  did  I.  Sedley,  however,  was  vexed 
that  I  should  take  any  steps  without  consulting  him.  He  wrote  me  a  letter 
— almost  an  angry  letter — and  he  threatened — ^for  it  really  amounted  to  a 
threat,  to  say  that,  to  a  client  so  decidedly  bent  on  guiding  his  own  case,  he 
certainly  felt  his  services  could  scarcely  be  advantageously  contributed.  I 
rejoined,  perhaps  not  without  irritation ;  and  I  am  now  expecting  by  each 
post  either  his  submission  to  my  views,  or  to  hear  that  he  has  thrown  up 
the  direction  of  my  cause.** 

"  And  he  was  yoar  fother^s  adviser  for  years  I  "  said  L*Estrange,  with 
a  tone  almost  de^ondent. 
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'^£at  &r  ^vliioh.  ha  ndver  would  have  assumed  the  tone  of  dictation  hd 
has  need  towaxds  me.  Lord  Caldnff,  I  remember,  said,  <  The  first  duty  of 
a  man  on  ooming  io  bis  property  is  to  change  his  agent,  and  his  next  to 
get  rid  of  the  old  servants.'  I  do  not  like  the  theozy,  George ;  but  from  a 
cartain  pointi  of  Tiew  it  is  not  without  reason/' 

« I  sospeot  that  neither  yon  nor  I  want  to  look  at  life  from  that  point 
q£  -view/*  said  UEstraoga  with  same  emotion. 

'^  Not  till  we  oan't  hal^  it,  Tm  sme ;  but  these  crafly  men  of  the  world 
say  that  we  all  aniye  at  their  modu$  operandi  in  the  end ;  that  however 
generoosly^  however  trastfnlly  and  romantically,  we  start  on  the  Tnoming 
of  life,  before  evening  we  come  to  see  that  in  this  game  we  call  the  world 
it  is  only  the  cle^r  player  that  esca|>es  rain." 

« I  don*<^-that  is,  I  won't  beheve  that." 

**  Quite  light,  Qeoige.  The  theory  would  tell  terribly  against  fellows 
like  us ;  for  let  us  do  ova  very  best  we  mnst  be  bunglers  at  the  game. 
What  a  clever  pair  of  hacks  are  those  yonder !  that  grey  the  lady  is  on 
has  very  showy  acticHu" 

'*  Look  at  the  hver  chasinut  the  groom  is  riding, — there's  the  horse  for 
my  money^ — so  long  and  so  low, — a  regular  tume^it,  and  equal  to .  any 
wai^U  I  decline,  that's  Lady  Angusta,  and  that's  Fracontal  with  her. 
See  how  the  Frenehman  charges  the  ozrfEoiees ;  he'll  ooma  to  gnef  if  he 
rides  at  speed  agunst  timber." 

The  party  on  horseback  passed  in  a  little  dip  of  the  ground  near  them 
at  a  smart  canter,  and  soon  were  out  of  sight  again, 

<*  What  a  strange  intimae^y  for  her,  is  it  not  ?  " 

'*  Julia  says,  the  d^  of  indiscretion  in  it  was  the  i^npiation  she 
couldn't  resist^  and  I  suspect  she's  right.  She  said  to  me  herself  one  day, 
*  J  love  skating,  but  I  never  care  for  it  except  the  ice  is  so  thin  that  I  hear 
it  giving  way  on  every  side  as  I  go.'  " 

**  She  gave  you  her  whole  character  in  that  one  trait.  The  pleasure 
that  wasn't  linked  to  a  peril  had  no  charm  for  hex.  She  ought,  however, 
to  see  that  the  world  will  regard  this  intimacy  as  a  breach  of  decency." 

*^  So  she  does ;  she's  dying  to  be  attacked  about  it.;  at  least,  so 
Julia  says." 

<'  The  man  too,  if  he  be  an  artful  fellow,  will  learn  many  fEunily  details 
about  us,  that  may  disserve  us.  If  it  went  no  further  than  to  know  in 
what  spirit  we  treat  his  claim, — ^whether  we  attach  importance  to  his 
pretensions  or  not, — these  are  all  things  he  need  not,  should  not  be 
informed  upon." 

'*  CutbiU,  who  somehow  hears  everything,  told  us  t'other  morning, 
that  Pracontal  is  *  posted  up,' — that  was  his  phrase — as  to  the  temper 
and  nature  of  evezy  member  of  your  family,  and  knows  to  a  nicety  how  to 
deal  with  each." 

**  Then  I  don't  see  why  we  should  meet." 

*'  Julia  says  it  is  precisely  for  that  veiy  reason ;  people  are  always 
disparaged  by  these  biogn^hical  notices,  their  caprices  are  assumed  to  be 
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tastes,  and  their  mere  homonrs  are  taken  for  traits  of  character ;  and  she 
declares  that  it  will  be  a  good  service  to  the  tmth  that  bringing  yon 
together.  Don*t  take  my  versiony  however,  of  her  reasons,  but  ask  her  to 
give  them  to  yon  herself.' 

« Isn't  that  the  wall  of  the  City  ?  I  declare  we  are  qnite  elose  to  Borne 
already.  Now  then,  first  to  leave  my  name  for  Lady  Angosta — not  sorry 
to  know  I  shall  not  find  her  at  home,  for  I  never  understood  her,  George. 
I  never  do  understand  certain  people,  whether  their  levity  means  that  it  is 
the  real  nature,  or  simply  a  humour  put  on  to  get  rid  of  you  ;  as  though 
to  say,  rather  than  let  you  impose  any  solemnity  upon  me,  or  talk  seriously, 
1*11  have  a  game  at  shuttlecock  I " 

"  She  adways  puzzled  me,'*  said  L'Estrange,  "  but  that  wasn't  hard 
to  do." 

<<  I  suspect,  George,  that  neither  you  nor  I  know  much  about  women." 

"  For  my  part,  I  know  nothing  at  all  about  them." 

**  And  I  not  much." 

After  this  frank  confession  on  either  side,  they  walked  along,  each 
seemingly  deep  in  his  own  thought,  and  said  little  till  they  reached  the 
City.  Leaving  them,  then,  on  their  way  to  Lady  Augusta's  house,  where 
Bramleigh  desired  to  drop  his  card,  we  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  little 
villa  at  Albano,  in  front  of  which  a  smart  groom  was  leading  a  lady's 
horse,  while  in  the  distance  a  solitary  rider  was  slowly  walking  his  horse, 
and  frequently  turning  ids  looks  towards  the  gate  of  the  villa. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  was,  that  Lady  Augusta  had  taken  the 
opportunity  of  being  near  the  L'Estranges  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Bramleighs, 
leaving  Pracontal  to  wait  for  her  till  she  came  out. 

**  This  visit  is  for  you,  Nelly,"  said  Julia,  as  she  read  the  card ;  "  and 
ril  make  my  escape." 

She  had  but  time  to  get  out  of  the  room  when  Lady  Augusta  entered. 

*'  My  dear  child,*'  said  she,  rushing  into  Nelly's  arms,  and  kissing  her 
with  rapturous  affection.  '*  My  dear  child,  what  a  happiness  to  see  you 
again,  and  how  well  you  are  looking ;  you're  handsomer,  I  declare,  than 
Marion.  Yes,  darling, — don't  blush;  it's  perfectly  true.  "Where's 
Augustus  ?  has  he  come  with  yon  ?  " 

'*  He  has  gone  in  to  Bome  to  see  you,"  said  Nelly,  whose  fiice  was  still 
crimson,  and  who  felt  flurried  and  agitated  by  the  flighty  impetuosity  of 
the  other. 

^*  I  hope  it  was  to  say  that  you  are  both  coming  to  me  ?  Yes,  dearest, 
I'll  take  no  excuse.  It  would  be  a  town-talk  if  you  stopped  anywhere 
else ;  and  I  have  such  a  nice  little  villa — a  mere  baby-house ;  but  quite 
large  enough  to  hold  you;  and  my  brother-in-law  will  take  Augustus 
about,  and  show  him  Bome,  and  I  shall  have  you  all  to  myself.  We  have 
much  to  talk  of,  haven't  we  ?  " 

Nelly  murmured  an  assent,  and  the  other  continued. 

''  It*s  all  so  sudden,  and  so  dreadful, — one  doesn't  realize  it ;  at  least 
I  don't.    And  it  usually  takes  me  an  hour  or  two  of  a  morning  to  convince 
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me  that  we  are  all  ruined ;  and  then  I  set  to  work  thinking  how  I'm  to  live 
on — ^I  forget  exactly  what — how  much  is  it,  darling  ?  Shall  I  he  ahle  to 
keep  my  dear  horses  ?  I*d  rather  die  than  part  witii  Ben  Azir :  one  of  the 
Snltan*8  own  breeding ;  an  Arab  of  blue  blood,  Nelly, — ^think  of  that !  IVe 
refused  &biiloas  sums  for  him ;  but  he  is  sach  a  love,  and  follows  me 
everywhere,  and  rears  up  when  I  scold  him, — and  all  to  be  swept  away  as 
if  it  was  a  dream.  What  do  you  mean  to  do,  dearest  ?  Marry,  of  course. 
I  know  that, — ^but  in  the  meanwhile  ?  " 

'*  We  are  going  to  Cattaro.     Augustus  has  been  named  consul  there.*' 

«  Darling  child,  you  don*t  know  what  you  are  saying.  Isn't  a  consul 
a  horrid  creature  that  lives  in  a  seaport,  and  worries  merchant  seamen,  and 
imprisons  people  who  have  no  passports  ?  ** 

*'  1  declare  I  haven't  a  notion  of  his  duties,"  said  Nelly,  laughing. 

'<  Oh,  I  know  them  perfectly.  Papa  always  wrote  to  the  consul  about 
getting  heavy  baggage  through  the  custom-house  ;  and  when  our  servants 
quarrelled  with  the  porters,  or  the  hotel  people,  it  was  the  consul  sent 
some  of  them  to  jail ;  but  you  are  aware,  darling,  he  isn't  a  creature  one 
knows.  They  are  simply  impossible,  dear,  impossible."  And  as  she 
spoke  she  lay  back  in  her  chair,  and  fisinned  herself  as  though  actually 
overcome  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion. 

**  1  must  hope  Augustus  will  not  be  impossible ;  "  and  Nelly  said  this 
with  a  diy  mixture  of  humour  and  vexation. 

<<  He  can't  help  it,  dearest.  It  will  be  from  [no  Dsiult  of  his  own.  Let 
a  man  be  what  he  may,  once  he  derogates  there's  an  end  of  him.  It 
sounds  beautifully,  I  know,  to  say  that  he  will  remain  gentleman  and  man 
of  station  through  all  the  accidents  of  life ;  so  he  might,  darling,  so  long 
as  he  did  nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The  moment,  however,  he  touches 
an  '*  emploi "  it's  all  over ;  from  that  hour  he  becomes  the  custom's 
creature,  or  the  consul,  or  the  fistctor,  or  whatever  it  be  irrevocably.  Do 
you  know  that  is  the  only  way  to  keep  men  of  fiEunily  out  of  small  official 
life?  We  should  see  them  keeping  lighthouses  if  it  were  not  for  the 
obloquy." 

"  And  it  would  be  still  better  than  dependence." 

**  Yes,  dearest,  in  a  novel — ^in  a  three-volume  thing  from  Mudie — so 
it  would ;  but  real  life  is  not  half  so  accommodating.  I'll  talk  to  Gusty 
about  this  myself.  And  now,  do  tell  me  about  yourself.  Is  there  no 
engagement  ?  no  &tal  attachment  that  all  this  change  of  fortune  has 
blighted  ?  Who  is  he,  dearest  ?  tell  me  all !  You  don't  know  what  a  won- 
derful creature  I  am  for  expedients.  There  never  was  the  like  of  me  for 
resources.     I  could  always  pull  any  one  through  a  difficulty  but  myself." 

'<  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  web  to  offer  you  for  disentanglement." 

''  So  then  he  has  behaved  well ;  he  has  not  deserted  you  in  your  change 
of  fortune  ?  "^ 

<'  There  is  really  no  one  in  the  case,"  said  Nelly,  laughing.  *'  No  one 
to  be  either  faithful  or  unworthy." 

'<  Worse  again,  dearest.     There  is  nothing  so  good  at  your  age  as  an 
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unhappy  'attachment.  A  girl  without  a  grieTonoe  always  mopes  ;  and," 
added  ehe,  with  a  marked  acnteness  of  look,  '*  moping  ages  one  quicker 
than  downright  grief.  The  eyes  get  a  heavy  expression,  and  the  month 
drags  at  the  comers,  and  the  chin — ^isn't  it  funny,  now,  such  a  sic^id 
feature  as  the  chin  should  take  on  to  worry  us  ? — ^but  the  chin  widens  and 
becomes  square,  like  those  Egyptian  horrors  in  the  Museum." 

"  I  must  look  to  that,"  said  Nelly,  gravely.  "  Fd  be  shocked  to  find 
my  chin  betraying  me." 

"  And  men  are  such  wretches.  There  is  no  amount  of  fretting  they 
don't  exact  from  us ;  but  if  we  show  any  signs  of  it  afterwards, — any  hard 
lines  about  the  eyes,  or  any  patchiness  of  colour  in  the  che^ — fhey  <^ 
out,  *  Isn't  she  gone  oflf  ?*     That's  thwr  phrase,  '  Isn't  she  gone  off?*" 

**  How  well  you  understand ;  how  well  you  read  them  f  " 

**  I  should  think  I  do ;  but  after  all,  dearest,  iliey  have  very  few 
devices  ;  if  it  wasn't  that  they  can  get  away,  run  off  to  the  clubs  and  i^ym 
other  haunts,  they  would  have  no  chance  with  us.  See  how  they  &re  ib 
ooimtry-houses,  for  instance.  How  many  escape  there  I  What  a  nice 
stuff  your  dress  is  made  of  1 " 

**  It  was  very  cheap."  : 

^*  No  matter ;  it's  English.  That's  the  great  thing  here.  Any  one 
can  buy  a  '  gros.'  What  one  really  wants  is  a  nameless  texture  and  a 
neutral  tint.  You  must  positively  walk  with  me  on  the  Pincian  in  iSbsA 
dress.  Boman  men  remark  everything.  You'll  not  be  ten  miiR^es  on 
the  promenade  till  every  one  wiU  know  whether  yon  wear  two  bottoos  on 
youp  ^ores  or  three." 

**  How  odious  ! " 

"  How  deli^tful  1  Why,  my  dear  child,  for  whom  do  we  di^ss? 
Not  for  eadi  other ;  no  more  than  the  artists  of  a  theatre  act  or  sing  for 
the  rest  of  the  company.  Our  audience  is  before  us ;  not  always  a  voy 
enhghtened  or  cultivated  one,  but  always  criiical.  There,  do  look  at  that 
stupid  groom  ;  see  how  he  suffers  my  horse  to  lag  behind :  ihe  certain  way 
to  have  him  kicked  by  the  other ;  and  I  should  die,  I  mean  really  cBe 
if  anything  happened  to  Ben  Azir.  By  the  way  how  well  our  parson  ndes. 
I  declare  I  like  him  better  in  the  saddle  than  in  the  pulpH.  They  rave 
here  about  the  way  he  jumps  the  ox-fences.  You  must  say  '  tant  des 
ehoses '  for  me,  to  him  and  his  sister,  whom  I  fear  I  have  treated  shame- 
folly.  I  was  to  have  had  her  to  dinner  one  day,  and  I  forgot  all  about 
it ;  but  she  didn*t  mind,  and  wrote  me  the  prettiest  note  in  the  woiid. 
But  I  always  say,  it  is  so  easy  for  people  of  small  means  to  be  good- 
tempered.  They  have  no  jealousies  about  going  here  or  there  ;  no  heart- 
burnings that  such  a  one's  lace  is  Brussels  point,  and  nmeh  ffner  than  their 
own.  Don't  you  agree  with  me  ?  There,  I  knew  it  would  come  to  that. 
He's  got  the  snaffle  out  of  Ben  Azir's  mouth,  and  he's  sure  to  break  away." 

"  That  gentleman  apparency  has  come  to  the  rescue.  See,  he  has 
dismounted  to  set  all  to  rights." 

"  How  polite  of  him.     Do  you  know  him,  dear  ?  " 
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"  No.  I  may  have  seen  him  before.  I'm  so  terribly  short- sighted, 
and  this  glass  does  not  snit  me ;  but  I  mnst  be  going.  I  suppose  I 
had  better  thank  that  strange  man,  hadn't  I  ?  Oh,  of  coarse,  dearest, 
you  would  be  too  barfiful ;  but  I*m  not.  My  old  governess,  Madame 
de  Forgeon,  used  to  say  that  English  people  never  knew  how  to  bo 
bashful ;  they  only  looked  culpable.     And  I  protest  she  was  right." 

**  The  gentleman  is  evidently  waiting  for  your  gratitude  ;  he  is  standing 
there  still." 

"What  an  obsarvant  puss  it  is,"  said  Lady  Augusta,  kissing  her. 
**  Tell  €histy  to  come  and  see  me.  Settle  some  day  to  come  in  and  dine, 
and  brmg  ihe  parson :  he*s  a  great  favourite  of  mine.  "Where  have  I 
dropped  my  gauntlet  ?  Oh,  here  it  is.  Pretty  whip,  isn*t  it  ?  A  present, 
a  sort  of  a  love-gift  from  an  old  Bussian  prince,  who  wanted  me  to  marry 
him ;  and  I  said  I  was  afraid  ;  that  I  heard  Russians  knouted  their  wives. 
And  80  he  assured  me  I  should  have  the  only  whip  he  ever  used,  and  sent 
me  this.  It  was  neat,  or  rather,  as  Dumas  says,  *  La  plaisanterie  n'etait 
pas  mal  pour  un  Cossaque.'     Good-by,  dearest,  good-by." 

So  actually  exhausted  was  poor  Nelly  by  the  rattling  impetuosity  of 
Lady  Augusta's  manner,  her  sudden  transitions,  and  abrupt  questionings, 
that,  when  JuKa  entered  ihe  room,  and  saw  her  lying  back  in  a  chair, 
W6aried-lo(^ing  and  pale,  idie  asked — 
"Are  you  in,  dear?" 

"  No ;  but  I  am  actually  tired.  Lady  Augusta  has  been  an  hour  here, 
and  die  has  talked  till  my  head  turned." 

*'  I  feel  for  you  sincerely.  She  gave  me  one  of  the  worst  headaches  I 
ever  had,  and  then  made  my  illness  a  reason  for  staying  all  the  evening 
here  to  bathe  my  temples." 

**  That  was  good-natured,  however." 

"  So  rd  have  thought,  too,  but  that  she  made  George  always  attend 
her  with  the  ice  and  the  eau-de-cologne,  and  thus  maintained  a  little 
ambulant  flirtation  wili  him,  that,  sick  as  I  was,  almost  drove  me  mad." 
"  She  means  nothing,  I  am  certain,  by  all  these  levities,  or,  rather, 
she  does  not  care  what  they  moan  ;  but  hero  come  our  brothers,  and  I  am 
eager  for  news,  if  ihey  have  any." 

**  Where's  George  ?  "  asked  Julia,  as  Augustus  entered  alone. 
"  Sir  Marcus  Something  caught  bfm  at  the  gate,  and  asked  to  have 
five  minutes  witti  him." 

"  That  means  putting  off  dinner  for  an  hour  at  least,"  said  she,  half 
pettishly.     "  I  must  go  and  warn  the  cook." 


CnAPTER  XLVn. 

A  Proposal  in  Form. 

When  Sir  Marcus  Cluff  was  introduced  into  L'Estrange*s  study,  his  first 

care  was  to  divest  himself  of  his  various  **  wraps,"  a  process  not  very 

mxlike  that  of  the  Hamlet  gravedigger.     At  length,  bo  arrived  at  a  suit  of 
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entire  chamois-leather,  in  which  he  stood  forth  like  an  enormous  frog, 
and  sorely  pushed  the  parson's  gravity  in  consequence. 

**  This  is  what  Hazeldean  calls  the  <  chest-sufferer*s  true  cuticle/ 
•Nothing  like  leather,  my  dear  sir,  in  pulmonic  affections.  If  Id  have 
known  it  earlier  in  life,  I*d  have  saved  half  of  my  left  lung,  which  is  now 
hopelessly  hepatized." 

L*Estrange  looked  compassionate,  though  not  veiy  well  knowing  what 
it  was  he  had  pity  for. 

''  Not,"  added  the  invalid  hastily,  **  that  even  this  constitutes  a  grave 
constitutional  defect.  Davies  says  in  his  second  volume  that  among  the 
rohust  men  of  England  you  would  not  find  one  in  twenty  without  some 
lungular  derangement.  He  percussed  me  all  over,  and  was  some  time 
before  he  found  out  the  blot/*  The  air  of  triumph  in  which  this  was 
said  showed  L'Estrange  that  he  too  might  afford  to  look  joyful. 

<*  So  that,  with  this  reservation,  sir,  I  do  consider  I  have  a  right  to 
regard  myself,  aa  Boreas  pronounced  me,  sound  as  a  roach.** 

"  I  sincerely  hope  so.** 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  mean  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  descend  to  no  con- 
cealments.** 

It  was  not  very  easy  for  L*Estrange  to  understand  this  speech,  or 
divine  what  especial  necessity  there  was  for  his  own  satisfaction  as  to  the 
condition  of  Sir  Marcus  ClulTs  viscera ;  he,  however,  assented  in  general 
terms  to  the  high  esteem  he  felt  for  candour  and  openness. 

"  No,  my  dear  Mr.  L*Estrange,**  resumed  he,  "  without  this  firm 
conviction — a  sentiment  based  on  faith  and  the  stethoscope  together— 
you  had  not  seen  me  here  this  day.** 

<*  The  weather  is  certainly  trying,**  said  L*Estrange. 

*'  I  do  not  allude  to  the  weather,  sir ;  the  weather  is,  for  the  season, 
remarkably  fine  weather ;  there  was  a  mean  temperature  of  68^  Fahrenheit 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours.  I  spoke  of  my  pulmonary  condition, 
because  I  am  aware  people  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  me  consumptive. 
It  is  the  indiscriminating  way  ignorance  treats  a  very  complex  question ; 
and  when  I  assured  you  that  without  an  honest  conviction  that  orgamo 
mischief  had  not  proceeded  far,  I  really  meant  what  I  said  when  I  told 
you  you  would  not  have  seen  me  here  this  day.** 

Again  was  the  parson  mystified,  but  he  only  bowed. 

"  Ah,  sir,'*  sighed  the  other,  **  why  will  not  people  be  always  candid 
and  sincere  ?  And  when  shall  we  arrive  at  the  practice  of  what  will 
compel — actually  compel  sincerity  ?  I  tell  you,  for  instance,  I  have  an 
estate  worth  so  much — house  property  here,  and  shares  in  this  or  that 
company — ^but  there  are  mortgages,  I  don't  say  how  much,  against  me ; 
I  have  no  need  to  say  it.  You  drive  down  to  the  Registration  Office  and 
you  learn  to  a  shilling  to  what  extent  I  am  liable.  Why  not  have  the 
same  system  for  physical  condition,  sir?  Why  can't  you  call  on  the 
College  of  Physicians,  or  whatever  the  body  be,  and  say,  *  How  is  Sir 
Marcus  Cluff  ?     I'd  like  to  know  about  that  right  auricle  of  his  heart. 
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Wbat  about  his  pancreas  ?  '    Don*t  yoa  perceivo  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  what  I  advise  ?  " 

'*  I  protest,  sir,  I  scarcely  follow  you.      I  do  not  exactly  see  how  I 

have  the  right,  or  to  what  extent  I  am  interested,  to  make  tbis  inquiry.*' 

**  You  amaze — ^you  actually  amaze  me !  "  and  Sir  Marcus  sat  for  some 

seconds  contemplating  the  object  of  his  astonishment.     '^I  come  here, 

sir,  to  make  an  oflfer  for  your  sister's  hand '\ 

"  Pardon  my  interrupting,  but  I  learn  this  intention  only  now.'* 
**  Then  you  didn't  read  my  note.     You  didn't  read  the  *  turn  over.'  " 
"  I'm  afraid  not.    I  only  saw  what  referred  to  the  church." 
**  Then,  sir,  you  missed  the  most  important ;  had  you  taken  the  trouble 
to  turn  the  page,  you  would  have  seen  that  I  ask  your  permission  to  pay 
my  formal  attentions  to  Miss  L'Estrange.     It  was  with  intention  I  first 
discussed  and  dismissed  a  matter  of  business;  I  then  proceeded  to  a 
question  of  sentiment,  premising  that  I  held  myself  bound  to  satisfy  you 
regarding  my  property,  and  my  pulmonary  condition.     Mind,  body,  and 
estate,  sir,  are  not  coupled  together  ignorantly,  nor  inharmoniously ;  as 
you  know  far  better  than  me, — mind,  body,  and  estate,"  repeated  he, 
slowly.     "  I  am  here  to  satisfy  you  on  each  of  them." 

*'  Don't  you  think.  Sir  Mfurcus,  that  there  are  questions  which  should 
possibly  precede  these  ?  " 

**  Do  you  mean  Miss  L'Estrange's  sentiments,  sir  ?  "  George  bowed, 
and  Sir  Marcus  continued  :  '*  I  am  vain  enough  to  suppose  I  can  make  out 
a  good  case  for  myself.  I  look  more,  but  I'm  only  forty-eight,  forty-eight 
on  the  twelfth  September.  I  have  twenty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  bank 
stock — stock,  mind  you, — and  three  thousand  four  hundred  a  year  in  land, 
Norfolk  property.  I  have  a  share — ^we'll  not  speak  of  it  now — in  a  city 
house ;  and  what's  better  than  all,  sir,  not  sixpence  of  debt  in  the  world. 
I  am  aware  your  sister  can  have  no  fortune,  but  I  can  afford  myself,  what 
the  French  call  a  caprice,  though  this  ain't  a  caprice,  for  I  have  thought 
well  over  the  matter,  and  I  see  she  would  suit  me  perfectly.  She  has 
nice  gentle  ways,  she  can  be  soothing  without  depression,  and  calm  without 
discouragement.  Ah,  that  is  the  secret  of  secrets !  She  gave  me  my  drops 
last  evening  with  a  tenderness,  a  graceful  sympathy,  that  went  to  my 
heart.  I  want  that,  sir — I  need  it,  I  yearn  for  it.  Simpson  said  to 
me  years  ago,  *  Marry,  Sir  Marcus,  marry !  yours  is  a  temperament  that 
requires  study  and  intelligent  care.  A  really  clever  woman  gets  to  know 
a  pulse  to  perfection  ;  they  have  a  finer  sensibility,  a  higher  organization, 
too,  in  the  touch.'  Simpson  laid  great  stress  on  that ;  but  I  have  looked 
out  in  vain,  sir.  I  employed  agents ;  I  sent  people  abroad  ;  I  advertised 
in  The  Times — ^M.  C.  was  in  the  second  column — for  above  two  years ; 
and  with  a  correspondence  that  took  two  clerks  to  read  through  and 
minute.  All  to  no  end !  All  in  vain !  They  tell  me  the  really  competent 
people  never  do  reply  to  an  advertisement ;  that  one  must  look  out  for 
them  oneself,  make  private  personal  inquiry.  Well,  sir,  I  did  that,  and 
I  got  into  some  unpleasant  scrapes  with  it,  and  two  actions  for  breach  of 
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promise :  two  thonsand  poimds  the  last  cost  me,  tiK)iigh  I  got  Biy  Taidici, 
sir ;  the  Chief  Baron  very  needlessly  recommending  me,  for  tiie  fiitere, 
to  be  cautions  in  forming  the  acquaintance  of  ladies,  and  to  avdd  widows 
as  a  general  rule.  These  are  the  pleasantries  of  the  Bench,  and  doubtifies 
they  amuse  the  junior  bar.  I  declare  to  you,  sir,  in  all  sariousness,  I'd 
rather  that  a  man  should  give  me  a  £]lip  on  the  zu)ae  than  take  the 
liberty  of  a  joke  with  me.  It  is  the  one  insufferable  tiling  in  lifa.''  ^Diis 
sally  had  so  fax  excited  him  that  it  was  some  minutes  eze  he  seeorered 
his  self-possession.  <*Now,  Mr.  L*£strange,"  said  lie,  at  last,  ^I  bind 
you  in  no  degree — ^I  pledge  you  to  nothing;  I  simply  ask  leaTe  to 
address  myself  to  your  sisten  It  is  what  lawyeES  eall  a  '  motiun  to  show 
cause  why.' " 

<*I  perceive  that,"  broke  in  L'Esirange  ;  ''but  ersn  that  much  I 
ought  not  to  concede  without  consulting  my  mskr  aotd  obtaaoii^  her 
consent.     You  will  allow  me  therefare'time." 

*<  Time,  sir !  My  nerves  must  not  be  agitated.  There  can  he  bo 
delays.  It  was  not  without  a  great  dearauTd  on  my  carnage,  and  a  skoog 
dose  of  chlorodine — Japps's  preparation — that  I  made  this  eBbd  now. 
Don't  imagine  I  can  sustain  it  much  longer.   No,  sir,  I  /teamak  five  tixna." 

**  After  all,  Sir  Marcus,  yon  can  scareely  mppose  that  my  sister  is 
prepared  for  such  a  proposition." 

<'  Sir,  tiiey  are  always  pr^ared  fiur  it.  It  never  takas  them  unawares. 
I  have  made  them  my  study  for  years,  and  I  do  think  I  iuwe  seme  kiK>w- 
ledge  of  their  way  of  thinking  and  acting.  I'U  lay  my  life  an  it» if  yon^ 
go  and  say,  *  Maria '  " 

*^  My  raster's  name  is  Julia,"  said  the  other,  diyly. 

''  It  may  be,  sir — ^I  said  '  Maria '  genedcally,  and  I  zefiaaitii — '  Msiu, 
there  is  in  my  study  at  this  moment  a  gentleman,  of  irseproachahle  moisk 
and  unblemished  constitution,  whose  fortune  ie  sufficiently  ample  to  sdoone 
many  comforts  and  all  absolute  necessaries,  who  desixas  to  make  yoo  ^ 
wife ; '  her. first  exclamation  will  be,  '  It  is  Sir  Marcus  ChifL'  " 

<<  It  is  not  impossible,"  said  L'Estrange,  gravely. 

**  The  rest,  sir,  is  not  with  yon,  nor  even  with  me.  Bo  me,  then,  tbe 
great  favour  to  bear  my  message." 

Although  seeing  the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  and  vagn^y  forecsstisg 
the  way  Julia  might  possibly  hear  the  proposition,  L'Estrange  was  alwajs 
60  much  disposed  to  yield  to  the  earnestness  of  any  one  who  persisiied  JB 
a  demand,  that  he  bowed  and  lefk  the  room. 

**  Well,  George,  he  has  proposed  ?  "  cried  Jolia,  as  her  hEEothar  entez^ 
the  room,  where  die  sat  with  Nelly  Bramleigh. 

Ho  nodded  only,  and  the  two  girls  burst  out  into  a  merry  Iaugh« 

"Come,  come,  Julia,"  said  he,  reprovingly.  "Absurd  as  it  n*y 
seem,  the  man  is  in  earnest,  and  must  be  treated  wi^  consideration.' 

"  But  tell  us  the  whole  scene.    Let  us  have  it  all  as  it  oocuired." 

"  I'll  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It's  quite  enough  to  say  that  he 
declares  he  has*  a  good  fortune,  and  wishes  to  share  it  with  yx)0«  ooi  i 
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think  the  expression  of  that  wish  should  secure  him  a  certain  deference 
and  respect/' 

**  But  who  refuses,  who  thinks  of  refiising  him  all  the  deference  and 
respect  he  could  ask  for  ?  Not  I,  certainly.  Come  now,  like  a  dear  good 
hoy,  let  us  hear  all  he  said,  and  what  you  replied.  I  suspect  there  never 
was  a  better  bit  of  xeal-life  comedy.  I  only  wish  I  ooild  have  had  a  part 
in  it." 

"  Not  too  late  yet,  perhaps,"  said  Nelly,  with  a  dry  humour.  "  The 
Mh  act  is  only  beginning." 

<<  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  meditating.  George  will  not  tell  me 
accurately  what  took  place  in  his  interview,  and  I  think  I  could  not 
do  better  than  go  and  learn  Sir  Marcus'  sentiments  for  myself." 

She  arose  and  appeared  about  to  leave  the  room  when  L'Estrange 
sprang  towards  the  door,  and  stood  with  his  back  against  it. 

"  You're  not  serious,  Ju  ?  "  cried  he,  in  amazement. 

**  I  should  say  very  serious.  If  Sir  Marcus  only  makes  out  his  case, 
as  favourably  as  you,  with  all  your  bungling,  can't  help  representing  it, 
why — all  things  considered,  eh,  Nelly  ?  you,  I  know,  agree  with  me — ^I 
rather  suspect  the  proposition  might  be  entertained." 

<<  Oh,  this  is  too  monstrous.  It  is  beyond  all  belief,"  cried  L'Estrange. 
And  he  rushed  firom  the  room  in  a  torrent  of  passion,  while  Julia  sfmk 
back  in  a  chair,  and  laughed  till  her  eyes  ran  over  with  tears  of 
merriment. 

''How  could  you,  Julia  I  Oh,  how  could  youi "  said  Nelly,  as  she 
leaned  over  her  and  tried  to  look  r^iroachfuL 

''  If  you  mean,  how  could  I  help  quizzing  him  ?  I  can  understand  you ; 
but  I  could  not.  No,  NeUy,  I  could  not  It  is  my  habit  to  seize  on  the 
absurd  side  of  any  embarrassment ;  and  you  may  be  sure  there  is  always 
one  if  you  only  look  for  it ;  and  you've  no  idea  how  much  pleasanter — ay, 
and  easier  too— it  is  to  laugh  oneself  out  of  difficulties  than  to  grieve  over 
them.  You'll  see  George,  now,  will  be  spirited  up,  out  of  pure  fright,  to 
do  what  he  ought :  to  tell  this  man  that  his  proposal  is  an  absurdity,  and 
that  young  women,  even  as  destitute  of  fortune  as  myself,  do  not  marry 
as  nursetenders.  There!  I  declare  that  is  Sir  Marcus  driving  away 
already.  Only  think  with  what  equanimity  I  can  see  wealth  and  title 
taking  leave  of  me.    Never  say  after  that  that  I  have  not  courage." 
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I  WAS  introdaced  to  John  Gibson  bj  an  English  lady  who  had  known  him 
for  some  years.  It  was  on  a  bright  day  of  a  Roman  February  that  I 
turned,  from  the  Via  Babnino,  into  Uie  little  by-street  called  Via  Fontanella 
in  which  was  his  studio. 

The  first  room  opening  upon  the  street  contained  duplicates  of  a  great 
many  of  his  works.  I  saw  copies  in  marble  of  his  *<  Aurora/'  his 
**  Wounded  Amazon,"  his  "  Flora,"  of  his  two  famous  bassi-relievi, 
**Ph®ton  driving  the  Chariot  of  the  Sun,"  "The  Hours  leading  the 
Horses  of  the  Sun,"  &c.  &c.,  and  plaster  casts  of  others  crowded  together, 
with  some  relics  of  Wyatt  and  of  another  sculptor,  a  protege  of  Gibson^s, 
who  had  died  in  Rome  some  years  ago. 

After  going  across  a  small  garden  full  of  pale  winter  roses  and  spring 
violets,  and  with  a  fern- veiled  fountain  in  the  centre,  we  entered  the  room 
in  which  he  was  at  that  moment  working.  He  was  modelling  a  monu- 
mental basso-relievo.  I  was  struck  then  on  this  our  first  meeting,  as  I 
always  was  afterwards,  whenever  I  saw  him,  with  the  combination  of  three 
distinctive  and  usually  antagonistic  qualities  in  his  manner  and  bearing : 
extreme  simplicity,  blended  with  acute  shrewdness  and  resolute  firmness. 

In  person  he  was  very  handsome ;  of  middle  height  and  well-knit 
figure.  The  head  was  well  placed  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  feet  and 
hands  were  in  good  proportion.  The  medallion  cast  I  have  of  his  profile 
is  beautiful.  The  features  are  regular  and  noble,  the  chin  strong  and  firm, 
the  eyes  deep-set,  the  brow  straight,  not  very  high,  but  full  over  the 
temples,  and  projecting  slightly  over  the  eyes.  The  face  itself  was  intel- 
lectual and  expressive.  Gibson  had  longed  from  his  earliest  years  to  be  a 
sculptor  and  to  go  to  Rome.  He  fulfilled  both  wishes.  No  life  professed 
more  unity  of  purpose ;  no  life  more  strenuously  carried  out  its  profession. 
The  study  of  sculpture  as  a  classic  art,  and  carrying  out  the  result  of  such 
study  in  his  work,  were  the  alpha  and  omega  of  his  being.  He  was  intel- 
ligent and  upright ;  but  his  one  creed  in  religion  and  his  one  code  in  morals 
were  belief  in,  and  devotion  to,  art.  His  whole  life  was  spent  a£r  a  votary 
of  that  faith.  He  has  often  told  me  that  he  had  been  in  youth  a  docile 
and  obedient  lad,  with  no  desire  to  break  established  routine  in  anything ; 
but  it  was  literally  impossible  for  him  to  pursue  the  trade  to  which  he  had 
been  apprenticed.  He  left  it  and  he  might  have  been  imprisoned  for 
breaking  his  indentures,  but  fortunately  his  master  was  of  milder  or  more 
sympathetic  nature  than  others  of  hi?  class,  and  through  the  kind  interest 
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of  Boscoe,  the  historian  and  trae  follower  of  the  medieval  MsBcenas, 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  he  was  enabled  to  leave  his  first  calling,  and  to  apply 
himself  to  his  trae  vocation. 

He  had  a  good  many  friends  in  his  youth  among  medical  students. 
His  anatomical  studios  led  him  into  their  society,  and  he  used  to  say  that 
his  marvellous  knowledge  of  the  proportions  and  muscular  development  of 
the  human  figure  was  chiefly  acquired  in  the  dissecting-rooms  he  frequented 
with  them.  There  was  a  difficulty  in  procuring  subjects  for  dissection  at 
that  time,  so  that  medical  students  were  often  employed  themselves,  or 
employed  others,  in  procuring  dead  bodies  for  that  purpose. 

I  have  heard  him  tell,  with  simple  and  graphic  force,  anecdotes  of  this 
period  of  his  life  which  might  have  been  worked  up  by  Edgar  Foe  into 
awfrd  and  fear-inspiring  romances.  One  of  these  stories  he  told  with  great 
tenderness.  He  and  some  of  his  friends  had  obtained  the  right,  by  payment 
of  a  considerable  sum,  of  disinterring  the  corpse  of  a  person  who  had  lately 
died  in  a  hospital.  They  went  to  the  churchyard  at  night  and  dug  up  the 
coffin.  No  particulars  of  the  sex  or  age  of  the  corpse  had  been  given. 
It  was  a  bright  moonlight  night,  and  when  the  lid  was  removed  a  beautiful 
young  woman  was  discovered  beneath  the  pauper's  shroud.  She  had  been 
too  lately  buried  for  death  to  alter  her  beauty,  and  she  lay  before  them  so 
white  and  lovely,  with  her  smooth  hair  braided  over  her  forehead  and 
hanging  down  round  the  delicate  throat,  that  these  wild  youths  were  awed. 
^'We  stood  quite  still  looking  at  her,'*  he  said,  "and  then,  without  a 
word,  the  coffin  was  closed  and  we  lowered  it  into  the  ground  again. 
We  had  not  spoken  a  syllable,  but  we  all  had  felt  alike  that  it  was 
impossible  to  touch  her.'*  I  fancy  I  have  traced  some  shadowy  recollec- 
tion of  this  incident  on  one  of  his  monumental  bassi-relievi.  He  used 
to  tell  another  story  which  he  called  a  ghost-story,  whenever  the  con- 
versation turned  on  apparitions  or  spectres.  I  heard  him  tell  this  one  at 
Enebworth  to  Lord  Lytton  (he  was  then  Sir  Edward)  and  to  Mr.  Forster. 
The  story  dated  at  the  time  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  chimney-piece  carver 
and  manufacturer.  It  was  the  custom  in  this  establishment  for  one  of 
the  young  men  employed  in  the  manu£EUstoiy  to  sleep  in  the  warehouse 
every  night.  They  took  it  by  turns  to  do  so,  week  by  week.  The  yard 
and  ground-floor  offices  were  encumbered  by  pieces  of  marble  and  masses 
of  stone,  chimney-pieces  and  other  specimens  of  work,  and  the  property 
was  too  valuable  to  be  left  unguarded.  The  person  left  in  charge  slept 
on  the  first  floor. 

The  night  that  was  to  commence  Gibson*s  week  of  guard,  some  of  his 
surgeon  friends  had  asked  him  to  deposit  in  the  warehouse,  a  coffin  which 
had  been  exhumed  for  the  purposes  of  dissection.  It  was  a  good  place  of 
concealment.  The  superstitious  horror  of  the  practice  of  dissection  was 
at  its  fever  height  at  that  moment.  The  name  of  resurrectionist  was 
equivalent  to  that  pf  murderer.  It  was  a  service  of  peril  to  obtain  a  body 
£:>r  anatomical  purposes.     The  transfer  of  the  body  or  coffin,  when  disin- 
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teirdd,  from  the  grave  to  the  sru^eon's  operatasg-roomy  was  always  attended 

with  risk,  and  was  generally  performed  with  the  greatest  secresj  and  by 

the  most  indirect  road.     This  coffin  was  to  be  plaeed  in  oonoeahnent  for 

the  night  in  ^x&  wac^ouae,  and  by  earliest  dawn  it  was  to  be  taken 

to  the  snrgeon'a.    It  had  been  broagjit  in  late  ai  ni^it,  and  w«s  stowed 

away  among  the  murble  uid  stone  fra^fments.    Before  Gibson  wrat  to  bed 

he  made  his  rounds,  armed  as  nsnal,  and  examined  well  the  yard  and 

groond-floor  of  the  warehouse,  and  fomid  aE  in  order.    The  blocks  of 

marble  and  stone,  the  finished   and  nnfinii^ed  work,  lay  aroond  hhii, 

heaped  up  in  apparent  disordery  but  anangedy  nerertheless,  in  a  certain 

method  evident  to  an  aeonstomed  obserrer.    When  he  w^t  to  bed  he 

was  more  wakeful  than  nsoal,  and  la^  on  his  pillow  looking  Uirongh  tke 

window  opposite  his  bed^  at  the  bri^  foil  moon  filling  his  room  with  dear 

white  li^t.    At  last,  the  stillness  and  ihe  radiance  became  expressive. 

His  thon^ts  tamed  to  the  corpse  in  the  warehouse  bdow,  as  silent  and  as 

cold  as  the  inanimate  stone  aroond  it.    Waa  it  m  tmth  so  ?    What  if  it 

were  less  motionless  than  he  supposed  it  to  be  ?    What  if  the  spirit  which 

had  once  animated  it  should  come  to  ezpoetnlaie  witib  the  sacrilegioua 

persons  who  had  disturbed  it,  and  avenge  its^  on  the  one  left  with  it  ? 

His  imagination,  once  roused  in  this  direction,  played  traitor,  as  it 

always  does,  and  added  to  his  ieais^    He  fcmcied  he  heard  stealthy  st^ 

coming  up  the  stairs.      Twice  he  thought  he  heard  the  door  of  his  room 

open.     He  sat  up  in  bed  breathlessly  awaiting  the  entrance  of  something 

or  some  one.     He  mistook  the  folds  of  the  curtains  for  a  q>ectral  creature 

in  white  floating  towards  him.     He  was  sensible  enough  to  feel  that  he 

was  the  victim  of  optical  delusions,  but  his  heart  beat  and  his  breath  came 

short,  as  if,  beyond  and  beside  that  terror  which  he  was  conscious  was 

self-created,  some  presence  intangible  and  invisible  to  his  senses  diared 

with  him  the  solitude  of  the  place,  pervading  it  from  garret  to  basement. 

While  he  thus  remained  almost  paralysed  with  fright,  there  suddenly 

sounded  from  below  a  report  like  the  rending  open  of  a  rock :  at  another 

short  interval  was  anchor,  and  again  another.    He  confessed  he  was  fEtirly 

overcome  with  fear.     He  drew  the  bed-clothes  over  his  head,  and  was  for 

a  few  minutes  insensible.     When  he  was  again  conscious  the  moon  had 

set,  it  was  quite  dark,  and  the  darkness  gradually  renewed  his  sinking 

courage. 

He  reasoned  himself  into  calmness,  struck  a  light,  dressed  himself, 
and  went  downstairs.  All  was  barred  and  shut  as  he  had  left  it,  but  on 
glancing  towards  the  coffin,  he  became  aware  that  it  had  been  pushed  or 
had  dipped  from  its  place  on  a  block  of  marble.  It  had  been  put  down 
hastily  and  carelessly,  and  very  little  force  was  needed  to  topple  it  over. 
In  falling,  an  enormous  mass  which  was  heaved  in  front  of  it  and  had  been 
standing  upright,  had  been  pushed  off  its  balance,  and  had  fallen  first  on 
some  pieces  of  stone,  which,  unable  to  bear  its  weight,  had  slipped  fitan 
undor  it,  and  left  it  prostrate. 
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TbASA  were  the  efiects  he  bdneld,  bnt  what  was  the  cause  ?  He 
explored  in.  and  out  the  Ubyrinth  of  stone-heaps,  his  one  candle  projecting 
uncanny  shadows  as  ha  moved  about:  at  last  he  spied  the  bright  wild 
eyes  of  a  cat»  shining  lik«  red  earbundes  under  a  ledge  of  stone.  The 
cat  was  the  ghosL.  Curioaa  about  the  coffin,  the  oreaiure  had  pushed 
at  it,  till  it  had  displaoed  it  and  eaused  the  overthrow  of  the  stone  and 
marble^ 

Gibson  always  called  this  bis  ghost-story ;  it  was  vain  to  tell  him  it 
had  nought  to  do  with  the  name.  He  was  persistent  that  it  was  a  ghost- 
story,  thoQ^  these  was  no  ghost  in  it.  I  must  own  he  told  it  most 
graphically,,  and  the  frank  conjfession  of  i&eac  was  worthy  of  so  resolute 
a  man  as  h&  always  proved  himself  to  be. 

Though  he  was  nearly  fi%  years  in  Borne,  he  never  lost  his  thoroughly 
English  looL.  He  was  liked  by  his  workioen,  and  Signer  Giovanni  was 
a  pow^  among  scarpellini  and  fonnat(uri.  He  often  described  to  me  his 
life  in  the  early  years  he  spent  in  Borne.  To  him,  for  the  pursuit  of  art, 
there  was  no  other  city  in  the  world.  He  remained  there  winter  and 
summer,t  ^^  ^  loaintained  that  he  had  not  found  it  unhealthy.  <'  With 
care, — jes»  ye^ — ^with  care  it  was  not  unhealthy.'*  He  always  sprinkled 
hia  assertions  with  a  t&cj  decisive  ^*  yes,**  reiterated  in  a  dry  incisive  tone 
and  with  a  &m  closing  of  the  lips  which  was  very  characteristic.  He  was 
very  j^tiTnatA  ^^iih  Lady  Davy  (Sir  Humphry's  widow),  and  be  has  often 
described  to  me  their  early  walks  on  the  Pincian  Hill  in  summer,  between 
four  and  £ve  in  the  morning,  and  his  quietly  remaining  in  his  studio  all 
day  till  the  heat  was  over,  and  never  stirring  out  while  the  dews  were 
&]ling.  During  the  early  period  oi  his  residence  in  Bome,  Canova  and 
Thorwaldsen  were  also  in  Ihe  Immortal  City.  He  always  acknowledged 
his  obligations  to  Canova,  through  whose  generous  introduction  he  gained 
his  first  commissicMi.  Gibson  has  been  styled  by  some  the  English 
Canova;  but  with  equal  classical  purity  of  type,  there  is  much  more 
vigour  in  the  EnglishmaTi  than  in  the  Italian.  (Hbson*s  '*  Hunter  and 
Dog'*  are  Greek  in  beauty  and  animated  life,  but  there  is  a  severe 
strength  and  energy  d)out  the  figure  which  attest  the  Anglo-Saxon  fibre 
in  the  imagination  of  the  sculptor.  Thorwaldsen  and  he  were  friends, 
and  many  of  his  most  interesting  reminiscences  were  of  evenings  spent 
with  him  at  Miss  Mackenzie's,  the  lady  who  was  for  a  short  time  engaged 
to  Thoir¥raldsen.  '^She  was  so  kind  to  us  all,"  Gibson  used  to  say; 
<<  she  was  so  intelligent  and  so  good.  They  were  golden  evenings,  and 
yet  nothing  could  be  more  primitive  than  the  lodging  or  ruder  than  the 
accommodation.  She  used  to  sit  on  a  box  while  we  two  occupied  the 
only  chairs  the  apartment  boasted  of^  but  never  have  I  spent  pleasanter 
or  more  cordial  evenings  than  these." 

Gibson  has  been  sometimes  accused  of  worldliness  and  tuft-hunting. 
The  accusation  was  unjust.  He  looked  upon  the  rich  and  noble  but 
in  one  light — as  patrons  of  art    Sculpture,  to  be  carried  to  its  highest 
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expression  required  the  sapport  of  money,  and  it  was  in  the  interests  of 
art  that  a  wealthy  dass  should  exist.  Galleries  for  pictures  and  statues, 
splendid  decorations,  costly  monuments,  were  part  of  the  appanage  of 
historic  fiamilies,  and  from  them  must  necessarily  come  the  patronage 
which  enabled  an  artist  to  clothe  in  marble  his  ideal  dreams.  These 
were  Gibson's  ideas,  and  the  full  extent  of  them.  It  will  be  difficult 
to  adduce  any  instance,  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  be  swayed  in 
opinion  or  theory  as  to  art,  to  please  or  flatter  the  noblest  or  wealthiest 
in  the  land.  When  the  present  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  agree  with 
him  in  his  interpretation  of  the  &ble  of  Pandora,  and  wished  him  to 
alter  some  accessories  in  the  statue  for  which  he  had  given  him  a  commis- 
sion, Gibson  was  obdurate.  He  wrote  that  his  €h-ace  was  quite  at  liberty 
not  to  take  the  statue  he  had  ordered,  but  that  he,  as  an  artist,  could  not 
alter  his  conception  of  what  was  the  proper  pose  and  correct  gesture  of 
the  figure.  Lady  Marian  Alford  purchased  it  finally.  He  was  equally 
indifferent  to  the  criticism  of  newspapers.  At  the  time  that  the  press 
were  very  bitter  in  their  attacks  on  his  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Ped,  he  told 
me  his  friends  were  anxious  that  he  should  not  see  the  newspapers. 
'<  Oh,  let  them  bark,"  he  said.  **  The  statue  is  on  its  pedestal,  and  the 
4,000  guineas  are  in  my  pocket."  But  to  suggestions  from  those  whose 
artistic  knowledge  he  respected,  he  was  always  attentive,  and  sometimes 
yielded  to  their  judgment  in  preference  to  his  own.  But  it  was  neeessaiy 
that  they  should  be  adepts  in  the  mysteries  of  which  he  was  a  master. 

He  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed  from  his  birth  and  early  condition 
in  life,  an  educated  man  ;  but  his  brother  was  a  scholar,  and  as  he  lived 
with  him  for  many  years,  Gibson  thus  acquired  a  certain  portion  of 
classical  knowledge.  It  was  almost  touching  to  hear  how  his  poetical 
imagination  revelled  in  the  beautifrd  Greek  legends.  He  used  to  speak 
of  them  as  if  to  all  they  were  as  new  and  as  vivid  as  to  himself.  In  his 
keen  sensibility  to  beauty  of  form  and  power  of  portraying  it,  this  Welsh- 
man, lowly  bom  and  little  cultivated  as  he  was,  might  have  been  a  Greek 
himself.  There  are  twelve  drawings  of  a  dancer,  studies  he  made  from 
Cerito,  which  will  explain  what  I  mean.  The  bounding  grace,  the  divine 
ecstasy  of  motion  in  a  thoroughly  well-poised  and  beautifrd  form,  animated 
by  the  joyous  spirit  of  youth,  are  admirably  portrayed  in  the  varioos 
attitudes  of  the  figure  delineated  in  these  sketches. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  anecdote  he  used  to  relate,  how  he  had  stoppec^ 
the  mouth  of  some  vulgar  person,  who  chose  to  think  that,  because  he  or 
she  was  admitted  to  the  studio,  he  might  criticize  the  works  he  was  allowed 
to  see  to  the  artist.  **Mr.  Gibson,  your  figure  of  the  dancing-girl  is 
very  beautifrd  ;  but  there  is  surely  an  error  in  it  ?  "  **  Yes  ?  "  '*  Her 
feet  and  ankles  are  too  small  and  slender.  It  is  a  well-known  foct  that 
professional  dancers  have  large  feet  and  thick  ankles.  Over-exertion  of 
the  muscles — eh  7  "  "  Yes,  sir  ;  but  my  dancing-girl  is  not  professional. 
She  does  not  dance  for  hire.    The  rule  does  not  hold  good  with  her,  for 
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she — ^yes,  she  dances  for  her  own  pleasure,  and  does  not  over-exert  her 
mnscles." 

His  opinions  abont  Borne  and  the  Bomans  were  peculiar,  and  would 
be  unpopular  just  now.  Borne,  he  said,  should  be  left  to  art.  '*  It  is  good 
for  nothing  else ;  and  for  what  better  purpose  could  it  exist  ?  It  has  had 
its  political  and  religious  supremacy ;  now,  let  it  keep  its  artistic  supe- 
riority^." He  wished  it  to  be  better  governed ;  but  he  had  not  a  lofty 
opinion  of  the  people.  Physically,  their  grace  and  their  beauty  attracted 
him ;  but  their  lawlessness,  their  childish  violence,  their  pitiful  cheats 
were  repulsive  to  his  nature.  He  saw  ihem  as  they  were,  without  any 
hallucination  from  political  ambition  or  enthusiasm. 

His  most  beautiful  model,  Grazia,  was  the  frequent  subject  of  his  con- 
versation. Her  sordid  avarice,  her  fierce  chastity,  her  furious  temper,  were 
studies  to  him ;  and  the  contrast  which  her  moral  nature  presented  to  her 
beauty,  was  graphically  described.  He  told  me  once  that  to  pacify  this 
wild  panther  of  a  woman  he  had  uttered  the  only  deliberate  lie  he  was 
conscious  of  since  his  mother,  a  stem  Puritan,  had  flogged  him  at  three 
years  old  for  uttering  some  falsehood  about  an  apple.  An  English  lady 
who  had  often  heard  of  Grazia*s  marvellous  beauty,  asked  permission  to 
see  her  as  she  was  sitting  for  her  bust  to  Gibson.  The  lady  looked  at  her 
and  said  she  was  handsome,  but  that  her  expression  was  bad.  <'  She 
looks  as  if  she  had  a  vile  temper."  Grazia  did  not  understand  the  words, 
but  she  read  from  the  expression  that  it  was  something  unfi^vourable. 
She  started  up.  <<  Signer  Giovanni,  that  woman  has  insulted  me,  I  know. 
"What  did  she  say  ?  Tell  her  J  am  a  Boman,  and  that  zlie  is  a  miserable 
foreigner.  Tell  me  what  she  said,  or  I  will  go  and  never  return."  **  She 
said  you  were  very  beautiful,  Grazia."  **  What  else  ?  "  **  What  else 
coxilA  she  say?"  Grazia  believed  in  him  implicitly  and  was  satisfied. 
£[e  said  she  was  quite  capable  of  personally  maltreating  the  lady  if  he  had 
said  the  truth. 

I  accompanied  Gibson  once  to  see  Bachel.  He  did  not,  understand 
French,  but  the  gestures,  the  tragic  intensity,  the  classic  beauty  of  the 
great  actress  enchanted  him.  Her  wonderful  by-play,  the  manner  in  which 
she  listened,  stood,  and  moved,  were  delightful  to  him.  He  was  very 
critical  on  female  dresses.  He  wished  women  to  wear  drapery,  as  in  the 
classic  age, — a  sheet  fastened  by  a  button  on  the  shoulder,  and  hair  pulled 
low  down  over  the  brows.  My  memory  is  full  of  anecdotes  and  sayings  of 
his.  To  me  he  was  always  a  most  interesting  study.  The  artists  of  to-day 
are  either  men  of  the  world,  gentiemen  of  fashion  and  position,  luxurious 
in  habits,  and  refined  to  Sybaritism  in  their  mode  of  living,  or  Bohemians 
put  et  simple.  Gibson  was  as  hardy  and  as  frugal  as  if  he  had  never  left 
his  Welsh  hills,  and  yet  as  orderly  and  thoroughly  correct  as  if  he  had 
been  a  respectable  "  gigman"  in  a  thriving  English  town.  The  soft  relaxa- 
tions of  that  Gircean  clime  were  unknown  to  him.  The  subtie  enervation  to 
brain  and  moral  fibre,  which  is  almost  inseparable  from  the  pursuit  of  art, 
voii.  xvn. — NO.  101.  27. 
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was  unfelt  by  him.  His  indosiiy  was  remarkable.  I  was  onee  ei^  yean 
absent  from  Borne,  and  he  showed  me  on  my  return  eight  statues  wbiok 
had  been  designed  and  modelled  in  that  interval. 

At  six  o*clock,  summer  and  winter,  the  old  man  was  always  to  be  found 
taking  an  early  cup  of  oofifee  in  the  Caff6  Greeo— the  favourite  resort  of 
the  artists  in  Rome.  How  they  must  miss  him  in  that  accustomed  burnt ! 
The  genial  smile,  the  keen  bright  eyes,  the  pithy  speech,  so  fEuniliar  to 
all  who  frequented  it,  are  indissolubly  connected  with  that  spot,  and  in 
any  age  but  this — so  forgetful  of  its  dead  fames,^— pilgrimages  would  be 
made  to  the  Gaffe  Greco  by  neophytes  in  the  same  career,  for  the  sake  of 
their  hallowed  and  revered  memories.  For  half-a-century  he  devoted 
himself  day  by  day  to  his  profession — ^to  sculpture  as  he  undezstood  it, 
the  representation  of  beauty.  He  did  not  attempt  to  make  art  a  moral 
teacher.  Indirectly  it  might  become  so,  but  it  should  have  but  one 
legitimate  and  direct  aim — ^beauty.  What  it  might  suggest  was  beyond 
and  beside  this.  It  depended  on  the  eye  that  saw,  and  not  on  the  hand 
that  wrought. 

The  legacy  of  his  life's  earnings  to  the  Royal  Academy  has  been  blamed 
by  some,  but  I  think  the  blame  ui^ust.  He  did  not  vnrong  his  own  family 
by  this  generosity  to  art.  Art  was  his  wife,  his  child,  his  family.  To 
bequeath  to  future  students  the  lesson  of  an  artist's  life,  laborious  efibrti 
and  successful  achievement,  seems  to  me  an  honourable  aim  and  a  worthy 
result. 
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Im  no  countiy  perhaps,  taking  into  consideration  its  small  size,  are  to  be 
observed  so  many  different  types  of  feature  and  form  among  its  inhabitants 
as  in  Scotland.  It  is  owing  no  doubt  to  the  variety  of  peoples  which 
have  at  one  time  either  invaded  or  settled  in  the  country ;  but  the  tendency 
of  the  age  is  so  decidedly  to  efface  rather  than  to  develope  distinctions  of 
race  and  character,  that  it  is  surprising  this  diversity  should  not  have  died 
out  mora  extensively.  On  the  decline  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  south- 
east of  Scotland  was  seized  on  by  the  Saxons  and  Angles,  the  Scots  or 
Gaels  from  Ireland,  otherwise  Kelts,  swarmed  on  the  north  and  west, 
while  the  Scandinavians,  Norsemen,  Panes,  and  Frisians  invaded  and 
colonized  the  coaat.  And  to  this  day  we  must  still  look  for  the  Kelt  in 
the  Western  Highlands,  for  the  Scandinavian  typo  as  we  approach  the 
east  or  western  shores,  and  for  the  Saxon,  more  or  less  pure,  in  the 
Lowlands.  In  the  shires  of  Berwick,  Boxburgh,  Peebles,  Dumfries,  and 
the  Lothians  the  fiEirmers  are  an  exceedingly  fine  lengthy  breed  of  men,  six 
feet  to  six  feet  three  inches  of  stature  being  by  no  means  uncommon.  They 
have  well-formed  hands  and  feet,  long  thighs,  are  broad  in  the  shoulder, 
but  spare  in  flesh,  and,  unlike  the  English  of  the  same  class,  they  retain 
the  last  peculiariiy  in  an  advanced  period  of  life.  They  are  intelligent, 
cautious,  prudent  in  their  money  aflairs,  and  well  educated ;  and  their 
labouring  men  are  not  very  far  behind  them  in  their  good  qualities. 
Between  them  and  the  fishermen,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called,  the 
fishers,  there  is  in  almost  every  point  a  marked  difference. 

In  some  measure  springing  from  original  difference  of  stock  and  blood, 
strengthened  by  the  daily  and  hourly  contemplation  of  examples  in  daring 
of  a  kind  peculiarly  stirring,  deepened  and  intensified  by  precept  and 
tradition,  so  are  bom  and  nurtured  the  characteristics  which  make  the 
distinguishing  features  of  our  maritime  population  as  compared  with  our 
inland  people.  Separated  sometimes  by  a  mile  or  two,  sometimes  only 
by  a  few  hundred  yards,  the  fishermen  and  the  villagers  dwell  side  by  side 
yet  apart — ^neighbours  in  the  sense  of  contiguity,  and  which  admits  of  a 
friendly  exchange  in  the  way  of  barter,  but  not  neighbours  in  any  sense 
which  indicates  a  similarity  of  custom,  sentiment,  or  social  relationship. 
All  along  the  coast  of  Cumberland,  Northumberland,  and  on  the  east  and 
west  of  Scotland  there  are  clusters  or  little  colonies  of  fishers,  whose 
peculiar  characteristics  and  wild  isolated  life  and  fashions  are  easily 
remarked,  and  present  themselves  in  a  striking  and  unvarying  form.    In 
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the  Bride  of  Lammermoor  we  have  Coldingham  village  and  Coldiogham 
shore ;  in  some  places  it  is  the  town  and  the  cove,  or  the  high  town  and 
the  fisher  town.  The  men  of  Backhaven  differ  from  the  men  of  Newhaven, 
who  are  supposed  to  have  originally  sprang  from  a  set  of  Belgian  settlers. 
They  are  a  handsome  race,  especially  the  women,  and  as  they  many 
almost  entirely  among  themselves,  and  ohserve  certain  odd  regalations 
of  their  own  in  such  matters,  they  increase  and  prosper  in  spite  of  their 
isolation.  A  study  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  fisher  village  may 
not  he  without  interest.  Take  one  of  the  kind  at  random,  composed  say 
of  thirty  or  forty  men  with  their  fieunilies,  in  this  instance  claiming  to  be 
of  pure  Danish  stock.  The  cottages  are  generally  built  as  near  as 
possible  to  the  sea  and  of  rough-hewn  stone,  the  walls  being  exceedin^y 
deep  and  solid,  so  as  to  afford  much  warmth  and  shelter.  They  firont  to 
the  land,  as  need  is,  on  account  of  the  violence  of  the  storms.  Often,  by 
way  of  further  precaution,  they  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  square,  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  conmion  receptacle  for  lobster-traps,  buoys,  and 
other  fishing-gear,  but  the  little  porch  and  double  door  which  so  often 
form  a  portion  of  the  north-country  cottage,  to  add  to  the  seclusion  and 
comfort  of  the  inmates,  is  rarely  seen  in  the  fisher's  hut.  The  mortal 
stillness  in  the  midday  of  the  fisher  village  is  the  result  of  the  circumstance 
that  most  of  the  men  are  in  their  beds,  only  a  few  women  and  one  or  two 
embryo  fishers  and  fishwives  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  peer  out  of  the 
door  at  the  passing  stranger.  The  stinks  (may  the  word  be  pardoned) 
are  strong  and  various,  the  midden  or  ash-heap  is  handy  and  close  to  the 
door,  and  how  dear  that  institution  is  to  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  there  is 
no  need  to  tell.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  cholera  waa  approaching  our 
shores,  committees  were  appointed  to  see  that  proper  sanitary  regalations 
were  observed,  and  of  course  the  dunghill  or  midden  was  the  first  thing  to 
be  removed.  One  of  the  women  in  the  village  is  related  by  Dean  Ramsay 
to  have  thus  addressed  the  M.P.  who  headed  the  conunittee,^ — "Noo, 
major,  ye  may  tak'  our  lives,  but  ye'll  no  tak'  our  middens." 

Of  the  minor  conveniences  of  life  the  fisher  neither  recks  nor  cares. 
The  smells  are  mostly  from  the  remains  of  putrid  fish,  and  the  grease  and 
mixtures  in  which  the  nets  are  soaked.  On  one  spot,  the  crest  of  a  noble 
headland,  there  is  a  perfect  mountain  of  remnants  of  cockles,  periwinkles^ 
and  herrings,  sending  forth  a  most  odious  savour.  Close  to  it,  on  a  half 
barrel  cut  in  the  form  of  a  chair,  may  be  seen  daily,  when  the  sun  shines, 
an  old  fisher  dressed  in  his  usual  costume,  the  patriarch  of  the  commnnityi 
vaguely  supposed  to  be  in  his  one-hundredth  year.  His  eyes  are  dim,  and 
his  weather-beaten  face  looks  like  a  wrinkled  mass  of  orange  net-work. 
On  the  slopes  to  his  right  are  spread  the  nets,  scenting  the  air  with  their 
peculiar  smell,  and  at  his  feet  the  fishy  dead  heated  by  the  sun,  but  before 
him,  for  many  a  broad  Scottish  mile,  lies  the  blue  rippling  sea,  vith  a 
score  or  two  of  white  sails  on  it ;  and  the  strong  fresh  salt  breeze  is  more 
than  meat  and  drink  to  the  old  man,  as  he  sits  there,  day  after  day,  "^^ 
that  sti-ange  far-off  gaze  so  often  observable  in  the  eyes  of  the  aged,  and 
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which  snggests  the  idea  that  they  do,  however  vagaelj,  realize  in  some 
sort  the  nearness  of  the  silent  and  shadowy  land  whither  their  weary  steps 
are  turned.  Swarms  of  red-cheeked,  bold-eyed  children  play  round  him, 
sometimes  swarthy  as  Spaniards,  sometimes  white-haired  as  if  bleached  by 
the  sun,  but  he  turns  from  their  noisy  childish  play  seawards,  and  as  he 
watches  the  fishers  spread  their  brown  nets  on  the  grass,  silvered  over 
with  the  scales  of  last  night's  draught  of  herrings,  memories  of  his  youth 
flit  fitfully  over  his  mind,  and  he  talks  to  himself  or  gives  his  orders  as  he 
used  to  do  when  the  gale  was  fresh,  the  rocks  near,  and  the  night  dark. 
But  more  commonly  he  sits  silent  and  motionless,  and  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  whether  his  wistful  gaze  is  indeed  the  yearning  for  the  rest  that  is  so 
near  or  the  vacant  and  dimmed  expression  which  tells  of  the  dulled  senses 
and  fast  dying  faculties  and  memoiy  of  extreme  old  age. 

All  odours,  however  unsavoury,  must  needs  enter  by  the  doors  of  these 
cottages,  since  the  small  deep-set  windows  are  rarely  opened :  they  admit 
light  only  in  a  veiy  moderate  degree,  and  of  ventilation  none — ^at  least  so 
far  as  human  care  and  foresight  can  provide  against  it.  When  the  men 
are  not  busy  with  the  fishing,  they  fetch  coal  in  their  own  boats,  buying  it 
at  a  very  low  rate.  If  they  are  near  the  moors  they  can  likewise  procure 
turf  on  most  reasonable  terms,  so  that  generally  there  are  plenty  of  huge 
blocks  of  sea-coal  in  the  outhouse,  and  a  good  stack  of  turf  hard  by.  Few 
spots  are  warmer,  cleaner,  or  more  comfortable  than  the  interior  of  a 
fisher's  cottage  towards  evening — ^the  three-cornered  glass  cupboard  well 
stocked  with  china,  and  a  blazing  fire  of  coal  and  turf  on  the  hearth,  the 
lady  of  the  house  probably  reading  a  romance  of  the  stirring  and  super- 
natural order,  of  which  these  people  are  exceedingly  fond.  There  are  in 
each  house  sometimes  two  rooms,  and  a  <<  but  and  a  ben ;  "  sometimes 
four  rooms ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  those  who  dwell  within  adhere  to 
the  time-honoured  custom  of  sleeping  in  box-beds,  and  near  the  fire.  A 
married  couple  may  occupy  another  room,  but  the  grandfiather,  grand- 
children, widowed  mother,  &c,  generally  have  the  kitchen,  and  the  other 
rooms  are  either  let  off,  or  spare  nets,  fish,  coals,  onions,  &c.  are  stored 
there.  To  our  ears  this  seems  a  disagreeable  custom,  and  by  no  means  a 
decent  one,  and  with  our  habits  it  would  be  so,  but  the  charge  is  not  as 
well-founded  as  might  be  supposed,  and  the  reason  is  simple  enough.  It 
is  our  practice  to  undress  when  we  go  to  bed,  and  to  strip  and  wash  when 
we  rise  in  the  morning.  With  them  a  bed  is  simply  a  place  for  repose, 
and  thither  they  retire  with  little  more  preparation  than  an  Indian  ayah 
when  she  coils  herself  up  on  her  mat. 

If  the  fisher  is  wet  he  changes  his  clothes  in  the  morning  for  a  dry 
suit  of  the  same  kind,  kicks  off  his  boots,  and  sleeps ;  his  wife  at  night 
takes  off  her  gown  and  shoes,  possibly  her  stays,  puts  on  what  is  known 
as  a  bed-gown,  but  which  is  a  kind  of  loose  jacket,  and  sleeps  also ;  and  if 
we  were  to  inquire  into  the  habits  of  the  poor  class  of  female  domestics^  it 
is  probable  we  should  find  their  toilette  de  nuit  to  be  essentially  the  same. 
The  fisher  perfonns  bis  ablutions  mostly  in  the  open  air  and  on  a  Sunday 
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morning  ;  and  the  wife,  like  the  honsemaid,  never  dreams  of  "  cleaning  " 
herself  until  she  has  finished  her  dirty  work.  Now  this  may  be,  it  perhaps 
is,  inconvenient,  but  it  can  hardly  be  called  indecent. 

The  perpetual  contemplation  of  the  ocean  always  affects  the  temperament 
and  imagination  of  those  who  live  near  or  on  it,  and  stiU  more  so  when  the 
inland  scenery  is  of  a  wild  and  mountainous  character.  Sometimes  black 
moors  flank  the  coast,  shading  off  to  a  pale  tender  green,  or  striped  with 
purple  red  clefts  as  they  slope  on  to  the  shore,  or  a  long  range  of  heather- 
covered  hills  terminate  in  the  steep  dark  crags  of  slate,  stone,  granite,  or 
trap  some  hundreds  of  feet  high,  which  hang  almost  perpendicularly 
over  the  water,  at  such  points  twenty  feet  deep  even  at  low  tide.  To  the 
north  and  south  other  peaks  are  visible,  generally  the  site  of  ancient  ruins 
of  castle,  abbey,  or  church,  each  the  subject  of  a  separate  tale  or  legend. 
Often  a  chain  of  rocks  runs  so  hi^  and  deep  into  the  sea,  that  standing  on 
it  the  waves  roll  past  to  the  shore  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off  with  such 
strength  and  swell  that  one  feels  out  at  sea  rather  than  on  the  main  land. 
Whore  the  cliff  is  of  red  sandstone,  as  in  some  parts  of  Fifeshire,  most 
curious  and  fantastically  shaped  archways  formed  by  the  long  action  of 
wind,  rain,  and  sea,  are  very  common,  and  detached  columns  full  of 
crevices,  which  are  the  home  of  sea-birds  and  their  young,  stand  upright 
in  the  water ;  the  white  gulls  floating  about  on  a  sunny  day  in  lazy  enjoy- 
ment of  their  privileges  form  a  pretty  point  in  the  picture,  and  here  and 
there  the  black  head  of  a  seal  or  porpoise  rises  out  of  the  water.  If  tiie 
fisher  village  lies  near  a  red  sandstone  cliff  the  men  never  fail  to  make  it 
useful :  they  tunnel  it  so  as  to  make  short  cuts  for  themselves  on  a  winter's 
night,  burrow  caves  in  it,  or  turn  small  caves  into  roomy  caverns  with 
strong  bolted  doors  to  keep  all  safe — ^very  similar  to  the  limestone  caves 
used  as  wine-cellars,  and  even  dwelling-houses,  in  some  parts  of  Touraine. 
In  these  the  fishers  keep  their  fish,  salt,  nets,  &c. — ^in  former  times 
probably  their  brandy  and  other  smuggled  goods.  Very  little  contraband 
trade  is  carried  on  now,  and  the  business  of  the  coast-guardsmen  is  chiefly 
to  assist  in  case  of  danger  to  vessels.  They  have  also  to  see  that  certain 
regulations  are  carried  out  by  the  fishers  with  regard  to  their  name  and 
number  being  properly  painted  on  each  boat,  for  identification  in  case  of 
need  on  disputes  or  quarrels  with  the  French  fishermen.  Whether  owing 
to  this  or  to  the  memoiy  of  traditions  not  yet  forgotten,  there  is  sometimes 
a  kind  of  malaise  in  the  demeanour  of  the  fillers  towards  the  coast- 
guardsmen,  and  always  a  certain  gravity  and  reticence  in  their  inter- 
course. Almost  eveiy  fisher  village  has  its  own  little  harbour  in  miniature, 
situated  of  course  in  the  most  sheltered  situation,  and  if  possible  so  that 
even  at  low  tide  the  water  should  be  deep  enough  to  float  their  boats 
as  far  as  that  is  consistent  with  their  safety  on  a  stormy  winter's  night. 
As  evening  approaches  first  one  long  slender  fellow  and  then  another 
will  appear,  either  from  the  houses,  or  the  sunny  grassy  comer  where 
he  has  been  lounging  with  his  pipe :  they  make  their  way  down  to  the 
boats,  which  they  prepare  for  the  night's  work  with  great  care  and  deli- 
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beration, — three  men  and  two  boys  being  the  general  complement  to  each 
boat*  The  particular  colony  described  claims,  as  has  been  said,  to  be  of 
pure  Danish  blood,  and  the  men  are  generally  tdil  and  gracefdlly  formed, 
the  head  high  and  long,  the  forehead  prominent  over  the  eyes  but  reced- 
ing above,  the  nose  generally  aquiline,  well  out,  and  strongly  marked, 
a  long  thighi  high  instep,  small  £oot  and  ankle,  and  a  remarkably  free 
and  elastic  step.  They  have  generally  clear  swarthy  complexions,  bushy 
whiskers,  and  mostly  dark  hair.  Their  costume  is  picturesque  enough, 
consisting  of  dark  blue  knitted  or  woven  shirt  and  trowsers,  and  a 
scarlet  woollen  cap,  sugar-loaf  shaped,  and  hanging  down  like  a  forage- 
cap. Some  of  the  fishers  are  reaUy  fine  specimens  of  masculine  beauty, 
and  the  girls  are  often  very  handsome,  with  a  proud  eye  and  free  and 
stately  gait.  As  women,  they  retain  their  good  features  and  comely  looks ; 
but  in  iliat  class  of  life,  where  there  is  some  toil  and  much  exposure  to  the 
weather,  the  delicacy  of  female  beauty  is  of  a  very  fleeting  character. 
First  one  boat  and  then  another  leaves  the  little  port,  and  soon  the  sea 
is  speckled  over  with  them ;  the  wom^  almost  invariably  gathering  in  a 
group  on  the  pier- wall  to  watch  the  m^i  set  out  on  their  daily  work,  which 
is  always  one  of  incessant  exertion  and  considerable  peril.  *<  It's  a  parlous 
life,*'  said  one  fisher-wife ;  '<  if  it  oooms  a  coorse  nicht,  an'  they're  a'oot, 
we  canna  bide  in  oor  beds,  we  just  a'  gang  doon  to  the  pier-head  an'  bide 
there  each  wife  till  she  has  gotten  her  ain  mon  hame  again."  In  religion 
these  people  are  of  a  melancholy  turn,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  fatalists. 
For  this  reascm,  though  the  Presbyterian  church  is  not  nnsuited  to  them, 
ihey  prefer  those  sects  which  profess  a  more  pronounced  Calvinism, 
such  as  the  United  Presbyterians  or  particular  Baptists,  &e,  A  gentleman 
expressed  his  intention  of  accompanying  the  men  in  their  boat  next  day. 
''If  the  Lord  will,"  rejoined  a  fisher- wife  austerely;  luid  another  could 
find  no  better  comfort  to  offer  to  a  poor  young  fellow  sufiering  severely 
from  ague  than  this,  **  The  old  must  die,  but  the  young  nuzy."  The 
remark  was  made  with  such  significant  emphasis  that  it  really  sounded 
like  a  threat.  As  a  rule,  the  men  are  more  chaste  in  their  lives,  and  less 
gross  as  regards  animal  gratifications,  than  the  Lowlander  of  Baxon  stock ; 
they  are  disposed  to  excessive  exertion  of  a  spasmodic  kind,  to  be  followed 
by  an  interval  of  entire  lasiness ;  they  are  capable  of  an  almost  ascetic 
self-denial,  but  are  apt  to  indemnify  themselves  by  an  occasional  revel. 
Many  of  them  are  teetotallers  six  days  out  of  the  seven,  and  even  when 
they  are  most  busy  in  the  herring-fishery,  they  often  take  with  them  no 
other  drink  than  cold  tea ;  but  on  the  Saturday  night  these  self-imposed 
rules  are  altogether  in  abeyance,  and  they  make  meny  accordingly. 
Whisky  afiects  their  heads  more  easily  than  it  disturbs  their  stomachs ; 
they  get  sentimental,  gay,  quarrelsome,  sing  or  fight,  as  the  mood  takes 
them ;  but  the  next  morning  they  may  all  be  seen  washed  and  shaved, 
attired  in  the  Sabbath  suit  of  the  Scottish  peasant,  i.e.  black  broadcloth 
from  head  to  foot,  loxmging  up  to  the  church  or  chapel  ^lich  they 
patronise.    <<  I've  little  to  do  either  with  bringing  the  fishers  into  the 
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world  or  helping  them  oat  of  it,"  said  an  aUe  and  intelligent  medical  mas. 
^  It's  often  a  mere  form  my  going  down,  the  women  are  strong,  and  after 
childbirth  they  are  about  again  in  three  or  four  days.  The  men  mostly 
die  of  old  age,  except  those  that  die  by  drowning.  The  sea-air  keeps  off 
fevers  and  other  epidemics.  They  hardly  ever  have  rheumatism,  which  is 
rather  curious.  Sometimes  an  odd  case  of  overdrinking  comes  into  my  hands, 
but  very  rarely."  Some  of  them  speak  two  distinct  dialects — ^the  Lowland 
Scotch  with  Uieir  neighbours,  in  which,  as  usual,  all  words  ending  in  I 
lose  the  final  letter,  and  the  consonants  are  left  out  in  the  middle  of 
words ;  the  other  is  perfectly  good  English,  but  the  accent  is  something 
like  that  of  a  Highlander,  or  the  brogue  of  an  Irishman.  This  they  use 
with  strangers.  They  change  from  one  to  the  other  according  to  the 
person  they  address,  but  do  not  mix  the  two  together.  The  boys  mostly 
follow  the  calling  of  their  others.  If  they  emigrate,  it  is  commonly  to  the 
United  States,  towards  which  the  poorer  class  in  Scotland  turn  as  the 
middle  classes  look  towards  India ;  but,  like  the  Irish,  they  are  more  prone 
to  return  than  the  English  or  German  emigrant.  ''  I  wearied  to  come 
back,  so  that  I  may  die  among  my  own  people  by  the  shore,"  said  an  old 
man  who  had  been  knocking  about  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  for  thirty 
years  as  whaler,  settler,  gold-digger,  &c.  Occasionally,  but  not  often,  a 
fisher  will  marry  a  girl  from  the  inland  villages.  This  is  more  rare  with 
the  Newhaven  men  than  any  of  the  other  colonies.  This  is  looked 
on  by  her  friends  as  a  kind  of  virtual  separation  and  a  great  change, 
but  by  no  means  for  the  worse.  The  life  is  an  anxious  one,  hiurd 
and  rough  in  some  of  its  features,  and  few  women  not  early  inured  to  it 
can  endure  it.  The  wife,  after  seeing  that  her  husband  has  on  a  dry  suit, 
smothers  him  with  clothes  in  his  box-bed,  goes  up  with  a  heavy  creel  of 
fish  on  her  back  to  the  nearest  town  or  railway-station,  and  there  makes 
her  own  market.  She  oftien  sets  and  superintends  the  salmon-nets  with 
the  aid  of  one  or  two  of  the  children,  or  helps  to  mend  the  fishing  gear  in 
winter.  More  than  once  it  has  been  said  that  the  fishers*  wives  have  been 
up  to  the  waist  in  the  surf  tugging  at  the  ropes  with  their  muscular  arms, 
and  bringing  the  boats  to  land  by  main  strength  when  the  men  have  by  any 
casualty  been  exhausted  and  in  need  of  assistance.  On  the  other  hand 
these  men,  in  a  good  herring  season,  will  oft;en  make  from  801,  to  100/. 
The  wife  has  always  a  servant  of  her  own.  She  holds  the  purse  and  is  treated 
with  immense  deference  by  her  husband,  who  is,  in  fitct,  in  considerable 
subjection,  and  submits  to  be  dressed,  rebuked,  and  advised  by  his  wife. 
''  The  hoose  is  aye  best  guidet  and  the  purse  is  aye  langest  when  the  wife 
rules  ane  and  baud's  tither,"  said  a  fishwife,  boldly.  The  shy  and 
respectful  manner  of  these  brave  and  hardy  fellows  not  only  with  their  own 
women,  but  with  all  women,  is  curious  but  certainly  creditable ; — ^the  Irish 
and  the  Highlanders  exhibit  the  same  peculiarity,  and  the  women  are 
perfectly  aware  of  it  and  act  accordingly.  I  remember  an  innkeeper  in 
Ayrshire  telling  me  that  he  always  waited  on  the  formers  himself,  but  the 
wife  and  the  daughters  attended  to  the  fishers.    <<  When  the  foirmers  are 
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merry  they  no  ken  hoo  to  guide  themselves  wi*  woman  folk,  they're  ower 
mnckle  ceeyil,  or  they're  no  ceevil  enengh ;  and  when  the  fishers  are  foa 
they  canna  guide  themselves  wi'  men."     This  is  very  apparent  on  a 
Saturday  night  at  any  of  the  little  inns  on  the  coast,  frequented  hy  fishers, 
when  the  men  are  in  a  humour  for  a  spree.    From  one  to  two  dozen  of 
them  lounge  in  and  seat  themselves  in  the  taproom,  which  is  especially 
consecrated  to  their  use,  and  the  calls  for  whie^  are  very  brisk.    For  a 
time  all  goes  quietly.     There  is  plenty  of  music,  the  songs  are  generally  of 
a  sentimental  kind,  and  often  contain  as  many  as  fourteen  or  fifiieen  verses ; 
indeed,  the  length  of  them  is  only  exceeded  by  the  strength  of  voice  and 
lung  of  those  who  sing  them, — ^the  upper  notes  in  particular  are  prolonged 
and  sustained  in  a  fa^on  almost  trying  to  hear.     ''  Annie  Laurie,"  and 
<<  Ye  Banks  and  Braes,"  are  especial  &vourites,  and  never  fail  to  bring 
down  thunders  of  applause ;  this  is  indicated  by  beating  the  tables  with 
their  hands,  jingling  their  glasses,  and  stamping  on  the  wooden  floor  with 
their  nailed  boots.    If  one  man  tires  another  takes  up  the  song.     *'  The 
Earl  of  Huntingtower,"  and  a  ballad  called  «  The  Pirate  of  the  Isles,"  I 
have  heard  sung,  as  the  Ephesians  sang  of  Diaaa,  '<  for  the  space  of  several 
hours."     One  ballad  pleased  my  ear ;  it  is  a  wild  and  melancholy  air  set 
in  a  minor  key, — **  The  Plaidie  that  the  Winds  blew  awa'."     The  burden 
of  the  song  is  the  unhappy  &te  of  a  young  girl  who  had  loved  a  fftlse  laddie 
too  well,  and  trusted  him  too  fiir,  and  when  in  shame  and  in  sorrow  she 
repaired  to  the  trysting-tree  on  the  bleak  moor,  and  went  in  vain,  she  drew 
her  hood  over  her  head,  sat  down,  and  there  died.    Her  body  was  found  in 
the  drift  when  the  winter's  snow  melted ;  but  her  honour  and  her  life 
'*  had  gone  wi'  the  plaidie  that  the  winds  blew  awa'  1 "     At  the  expiration 
of  a  couple  of  hours  signs  of  uproar  be^  to  be  heard,  the  perpetual 
jingling  of  the  bell  indicates  frequent  supplies  of  whisky,  a  dozen  men  are 
roaring  out  a  dozen  different  songs,  in  different  keys,  with  great  steadfEtst- 
ness  and  force ;  then  there  are  sbouts,  blows,  smashing  of  glass.    <<  I'll  fecht 
ye."     (Woman's  voice) — "  Saundie,  ye'll  no  fight  here."    **  We're  ganging 
oot."     ''  Ye'll  no  gang  till  ye've  paid  the  auchteenpence."    Then  a  fearful 
scrimmage,  and  the  two  combatants  tuipi  out  on  to  the  road,  followed  by 
half-a-dozen  of  the  least  sober.    The  mistress  of  the  house,  or  the  daughter 
or  servant-girl  (the  master  has  retired  to  his  bed,  and  sleeps  the  sleep  of 
the  just),  darts  forward  fearlessly  to  *^  steek  "  the  door  after  them,  and  as 
she  does  so,  there  are  long  arms  thrust  forward  to  protect  her  from  the 
weight  and  crush  of  those  who  are  pressing  on  from  behind.     <<  Thank  ye, 
Maggie,  my  lass — door's  stocked."    And  on  this  announcement  the  rest 
retire  like  sheep  back  to  the  tap,  as  men  convinced  that  further  efforts  are 
useless.    As  soon  as  they  have  settled  down  to  their  pipes,  glass,  and  song 
again,  lulaggie  quietly  unbars  the  door,  and  those  outside  who  have  cooled 
their  blood  by  a  short  fight  re-enter  with  a  somewhat  subdued  air.     Some 
years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the  gathering  to  include  half-a-dozen 
of  the  crew  of  a  French  fishing-boat,  and  the  *'  Marseillaise  "  and  "  Par- 
tant  pour  la  Syrie  "  mingled  with  *•  Ye  Banks  and  Braes."    No  man 
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nnderstood  what  his  neighbour  said  or  strng ;  bat  they  were  cordial  all  the 
same.  However,  recent  regnlations  as  to  tiie  fishing  boundaries  of  the  two 
nations  and  the  mode  of  settling  dispntes  haTe,  it  is  alleged,  cansed  some 
little  jealousy  and  unpleasant  feeling,  and  possibly  owing  to  this  the  French 
boats  rarely  approach  the  coast  with  any  intention  of  going  ashore.  One 
October  night,  many  years  ago,  I  ^s  smoking  my  pipe  along  the  road  out- 
side one  of  these  little  inns,  and  listening  with  some  amusement  to  the 
turmoil  within.  It  wanted  only  about  an  hour  to  dosing  time,  but  it  was 
clear  moonlight,  and  from  where  I  stood  I  could  see  the  dim  outline  of 
petticoats  on  the  dark  side  of  the  road,  and  soon  ascertained  that  they  were 
fishers'  wives  come  to  re-conduct  their  husbands  home.  "V^th  the  wise 
intuition  of  their  sex  they  did  not  court  certain  defeat  by  entering  the 
house,  or  proclaiming  their  presence,  but  continued  without,  discussing 
their  home  afilEurs  with  the  calm  tone  of  decision  appropriate  to  &ose 
who  rule. 

Dimiuutive  women  are  notoriously  the  most  enterprising  and  cou- 
rageous, and  at  last  the  smallest  among  them  went  to  the  door,  and 
demanded,  *^  Is  Saundie  frae  the  shore  here  ?  "  A  shrill  voice  re-echoed 
the  call,  **  Saundie  frae  the  shore,  ane  wants  ye." 

**  m  nae  gang." 

'^Ghuig  oot  and  speak  till  her,  Saundie,  or  she'll  mak'  your  hoose 
het  for  ye." 

Saundie  went  out,  violently  impelled  from  behind  by  a  friendly  shove 
— a  fisher,  standing  six  feet  and  more  in  his  stockings.  Theia  followed  a 
little  coigugal  dispute.  At  first  he  bade  her  '<  gang  hame,"  and  tried  to 
dude  her  grasp ;  she  threatened  a  very  little  and  coaxed  a  good  deal,  and 
there  were  evident  signs  of  giving  way  on  the  part  of  Saundie.  At  length 
she  prevailed,  and  led  away  her  giant  in  triumph,  passing  the  other 
women  in  silence,  as  though  feeling  a  compassion  for  their  want  of  enter- 
prise and  administrative  power.  He  stood  still  and  looked  back  like 
Lot's  wife,  and  more  than  once,  as  the  renewed  bursts  of  reveliy  struck  on 
his  ear,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to  escape,  but  she  clung  to  him  tena- 
cioudy :  **  Pinna  cast  your  een  back,  Saundie,  or  ye'U  no  win  hame  wi' 
me  the  nicht,"  I  heard  her  say,  and  then  they  vanished  altogether  in  the 
darkness  down  to  the  shore. 

With  the  harvest  season  come  the  reapers,  or,  as  the  Scotch  call  them, 
diearers,  from  the  sister  island,  and  scores  of  Irishmen  are  seen  on  the 
high  roads,  haunting  the  cheap  lodging-houses,  or  deeping  in  the  bams 
in  gangs  when  they  get  work  with  the  formers.  According  to  anthro- 
pologists there  are  three  kinds  of  Celts,  the  dolichocephalous  and  the 
Inrachycephalous — two  dominant  iypes,  chiefly  met  with  in  the  North  and 
West  Highlands — ^and  a  third,  of  a  less  prepossessing  kind,  to  be  met 
with  everywhere,  but  mostly  in  the  west  of  Ireland.  Every  one  will 
recognize  the  portrait.  Stature  low;  long,  low  and  broad  head;  black 
coarse  hair ;  email  dark  or  grey  eyes,  with  fiery  lustre ;  receding  forehead, 
lower  part  of  the  fiice  prcminent,  broad  short  nose,  and  short  bent  1^ ; 
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fiereo  and  cmming  in  temper,  fond  of  hoarding  money,  very  indnstriond 
when  elear  gain  is  before  them,  otherwise  lazy  and  indisposed  for  work. 
Of  this  type  the  Irish  harvesters  principally  consist.  As  may  be  supposed 
the  severity  with  which  the  Sabbath  is  observed  is  a  severe  trial  of  temper 
to  these  men,  who  live  literally  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  are,  in  the  sight 
of  the  Scotch,  little  more  than  wandering  and  benighted  Papists.  In  the 
inland  coxmties  at  this  season  a  little  roadside  inn  is  sometimes  literally 
besieged  by  them  on  a  Sunday  morning.  They  charter  a  track  in  the 
Government  train,  in  gangs  of  thirfy  or  forfy,  and  make  their  way  inmie- 
diately  to  the  nearest  pnblic-honse,  many  of  them  already  intoxicated ;  for 
the  worst  of  whisky  is  that,  imlike  beer,  it  can  be  bottled  np  over-night. 
As  soon  as  they  descry  the  desired  haven  they  make  a  dead  stop,  and  it 
is  corions  to  see  their  amazement  and  incredulity  when  they  find  the  door 
barred  and  bolted  against  them  and  all  refireshment  ruthlessly  refused. 
They  consult  together  and  knock  loudly.  The  landlord,  warned  by  expe* 
rience,  vouchsafes  no  reply  and  keeps  out  of  sight.  They  coax  and 
blarney,  they  swear  and  blaspheme,  to  no  effect ;  and  to  see  the  light  in 
theur  small  fierce  eyes,  and  the  working  of  their  mouths,  it  is  evident  that 
their  patience  is  fiuHng  fast.  If  they  only  knew,  perhaps  a  quiet  applica- 
tion at  the  back  door  might  procure  them  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  drink  of 
beer ;  for  the  Scotch  are  not  inhospitable,  only  they  like  to  be  respectable, 
especially  on  the  Sabbath.  But  this  the  Irish  do  not  know ;  and  after 
some  time  those  who  are  sober  become  convinced  of  the  hopelessness  of 
their  efforts,  so  they  take  up  their  bundles  and  reaping-hooks  and  toil 
along  the  lane,  after  cursing  the  people,  the  religion,  the  Sabbath,  and  in 
particular  the  landlord,  but  leaving  six  or  eight  of  the  most  drunken 
behind  them.  These  take  up  their  station  at  the  door,  on  which  they 
commence  a  monotonous  battering  and  kicking.  They  might  indeed 
break  in  at  the  window,  but  that  course  never  seems  to  occur  to  their 
confhsed  senses ;  the  door,  the  open  door,  is  to  them  the  symbol  of  the 
public-house,  and  at  it  first  one  and  then  another  continues  to  pound 
unavailingly.  The  rest  sit  down  on  the  ground  and  place  the  house  in  a 
state  of  siege.  From  time  to  time  they  quarrel  and  fight,  but  as  they  are 
hardly  able  to  stand  up,  that  amusement  does  not  last  long.  Fortunately 
they  treat  their  sickles  as  sacred  instruments,  and  always  lay  them  carefully 
aside  before  they  engage  in  combat,  whatever  may  be  their  provocation. 
**  It's  not  inside  o*  me  to  quarrel  with  any  man  living  or  dead,  and 
I'll  fight  any  man  that  will  tell  me  it  is,"  one  observes  emphatically. 
"By  St.  Joseph  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  it's  an  accursed  counthry," 
replies  his  companion.  "  Not  like  ould  Ireland  anyhow.*'  (Weeps.)  A 
third  rises  to  depart,  the  two  others  accompany  him  for  a  few  yards — 
they  all  embrace.  "  I  love  ye,  Pether,"  says  one,  "  and  I'll  never  leave 
you  nor  forsake  ye."  They  go  along  the  lane  for  a  few  hundred  yards. 
It  ends  by  their  all  coming  back  again  and  encamping  as  before. 

But  all  confusion,  uproar,  and  reveliy  culminate  at  one  period,  and 
when  Celt  meets  Celt  then  comes  the  tug  of  war.    During  the  herring- 
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fishing  there  are  a  large  number  of  supplementary  hands  employed : 
landsmen,  or  dalesmen  as  they  are  called,  mostly  in  fact  Highlanders,  tall 
powerful  feflows  representing  the  other  types  of  the  Celt.  These  men  are 
well  paid,  and  of  course  assist  in  the  celebration  of  the  close  of  the  herring- 
fishing,  which  is  not  a  diy-lipped  season.  It  generally  occurs  in  the  early 
part  of  September,  exactiy  when  the  harvest  is  begun  and  the  Irish  most 
abound.  Fisheri  Dalesman,  Irishman,  and  Highlander  meet  at  the  fishers' 
inn.  It  is  a  harvest-home,  a  Yorkshire  "  mell,"  a  sailors'  spree,  a  border 
fight,  and  an  Irish  wake  combined.  Some  years  ago  a  fiiend  of  mine 
assisted  by  accident,  in  the  character  of  an  unnoticed  spectator,  at  one  of 
these  gatherings.     His  journal  ran  as  follows :' — 

**  Early  on  in  the  evening. — ^A  gigantic  Highlander  is  thrown  out  of 
the  door  by  the  united  force  of  five  men.  Mad  drunk  and  very  angry,  he 
retires  to  his  lair,  and  the  door  is  '  steeked.' 

"  8  P.M. — ^The  Highlander  has  effected  an  entrance,  the  door  having 
been  left  ajar  in  an  unguarded  manner.  The  constable  has  been  sent 
for,  but  of  course  was  not  to  be  found — ^in  the  vernacular,  *  he's  awa'.' 
Dreadful  uproar.  Highlander  has  possessed  himself  of  a  domestic  imple- 
ment— ^to  wit,  the  fire-shovel — and  has  threatened  to  brain  every  one 
round.  The  women  are  still  at  the  hehn  of  government,  and  occasionally 
scream  so  loudly  as  to  frighten  eveiy  male  present ;  but  they  never  lose 
their  courage  and  presence  of  mind,  though  one  privately  confessed  to  me 
that  she  <  wearied  for  the  fishers'  coming,  as  the  Heeghlander  was  a  dark 
man  and  the  Irish  had  gotten  their  hooks  with  them.' 

**  8.80  P.M. — The  Highlander  has  been  again  cast  forih,  shovel  in  hand. 
The  Irish  within  execute  a  war-dance.  Highlander  patrols  before  the 
house,  shouldering  his  weapon  and  uttering  many  imprecations.  The 
whole  village  population  has  turned  out  to  look  at  him,  and  he  is  con- 
templated in  silent  awe  and  at  a  respectful  distance.  His  wife  or  dau^ter 
has  appeared, 'and  vainly  tries  to  coax  him  home.  Failing,  she  curses  the 
spectators  well,  both  in  good  Ghielic  and  broad  Scotch. 

**  9  P.M. — ^A  dozen  and  more  fishers  have  arrived,  and  confidence  is 
restored.  The  Highlander  has  slunk  in  with  them,  but  is  quiet  and  dis- 
posed for  sentiment.  He  still  hugs  his  shovel.  The  women  are  buoyant 
and  radiant. 

"  10  P.M. — ^A  wild  Dalesman  has  gone  mad,  and  after  running  all  over 
the  house,  fell  down,  and  has  been  laid  on  a  bench  to  recover.  An  Irish- 
man has  been  led  out  wounded  and  weeping.  Six  other  Irish  stand  round 
him  in  pitying  sympathy ;  they  have  washed  his  feice,  and  I  think  kissed 
him.  He  still  continues  to  proclaim  that  he's  '  a  dead  man  an'  kilt  intirely.' 
They  have  now  got  him  on  his  legs,  and  his  grief  seems  to  be  subsiding. 

**  Closing  time  comes. — ^They  all  turn  out,  though  unwillingly ;  but 
the  women  give  decisive  orders,  and  no  rest  till  they  are  obeyed.  Every 
one  challenges  eveiy  one  else  to  fight  on  the  road.  All  terminates  in  a 
national  dance  of  reel,  hornpipe,  and  Irish  jig  combined,  each  man 
whistling  his  own  tune.  ' 
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**  *  Ii*s  8  vara  beastly  sight  to  see  the  men  fecht/  said  a  handsome 
stately  fishwife ;  *  but  it's  only  the  Heeghlanders  and  Irish  that  do  sio 
an  thing/  she  added,  with  complacent  pride ;  *  it's  no  our  ain  fishers.' 

**  A  week  later. — I  have  seen  my  Mend  the  Highlander  more  or  less 
drunk  from  mom  till  night,  and  night  till  morning,  now  seven  days 
ronning.  Many  small  shops  in  Scotland  sell  whisky,  and  what  he  cannot 
get  at  tiie  inn  he  procures  from  the  shops.  He  has  not  slept  or  had  his 
clothes  off  his  back  all  the  time,  and  the  strings  and  buttons  by  which 
they  are  held  together  begin  to  ML  oonspicuously.  'He'll  be  having 
a  touch  of  the  horrors,'  said  one  man  to  the  other.  '  No  just  yet,'  was 
the  reply.  <  He  has  been  three  times  in  at  the  flesher's  the  day  for  a 
pund  of  chops,  and  carried  them  awa'  in  his  haund,  and  he's  just  oookit 
them  and  eaten  them  a*.    He'll  no  dee  whiles  that  he  can  eat.' " 


(!D  0  n  1  je  n  1  je  ir  • 


Deep  snows  of  death  have  caught  my  &ilmg  feet. 

Drowsy  I  sink — ah,  let  me  slumber  soonl 
Have  I  not  walk'd  among  the  meadow-sweet, 

And  felt  my  own  heart  glorious  as  June, 
And  Kv'4  my  fill?    Gay,  gay  the  fancies  came, 

I  could  draw  mirth  from  silence  or  dull  books. 
When  this  faint  life  that  fidters  through  my  frame, 

Throbb'd  music,  like  the  beating  pulse  of  brooks. 
And  when  dear  faces  from  my  sight  had  vanish'd, 

StiU,  as  the  Blind  you  piiy  may  see  most, 
Fair  night  fetch'd  bliss  that  darker  daytime  banish'd, 

And  in  some  happy  dream  I  found  my  lost. 
I  shall  not  sleep  such  sleep,  and  dream  anew, 
For  better  than  my  dream  is  coming  true.   , 

M.B. 
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Gbbat  as  we  think  onrselTes  in  science,  ingenions  deTice,  and  hnge 
constniciion,  it  most  after  all  be  admitted  that  we  fall  very  &r  short  of 
onr  progenitors,  and  that  not  merely  in  matters  of  no  moment,  bnt  in 
almost  all  great  and  noble  things,  from  the  building  of  a  chnrch  or  the 
forging  of  a  stout  blade  up  to  a  good  hard-hitting  prize  fight.  The  very 
best  of  our  painters  would  rejoice  to  hold  a  taper  to  Raphael  or  Rubens ; 
but  whether  they  would  be  altogether  worthy  of  the  office  is  quite  another 
thing.  Our  poets  would  sing  very  small  indeed  beside  Dante  or  Chaucer ; 
though  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  one  or  two  of  them  could  earn 
a  five  shilling  fine  for  <'  brawling  "  as  well  as,  if  not  better  than  the  latter, 
or  get  up  a  seditious  riot  as  cleverly  as  the  former.  Few  of  our  architects, 
we  suspect,  could  pass  the  ordeal  applied  to  freemasons  in  those  days. 
Even  Mr.  Bennet  himself  would  be  compelled  to  hide  his  diminished  head 
in  presence  of  the  horologer  who  constructed  the  clock  that  ornamented 
the  dome  of  Dantzic.  The  bonnets  and  chignons  of  1868  are  very  £ur  in 
their  way,  but  they  are  the  merest  trifles  in  comparison  with  the  superb 
head-dresses  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  usual  to  enlarge  the 
city  gates  to  admit  the  tower  of  coils  that  rose  story  on  story,  over  eveiy 
pretty  feice.  The  heaviest  swell  among  us  would  cut  a  remarkably  poor 
figure  beside  a  Gaveston,  a  (Courtney,  a  Bonuivet,  or  a  Bussy  d*Amboize ; 
or  rather,  any  of  these  gallants  would  cut  a  very  poor  figure  in  him,  for 
assuredly  they  would  either  disdain  to  recognize  his  existence  as  ''  a  man 
and  a  brother,"  or  drill  a  few  holes  in  his  body  for  presuming  to  aspire  to 
their  fellowship  in  such  unworthy  garb.  And  even  that  battle  of  battles 
which  poets  sang,  and  bishops,  it  is  whispered,  consecrated  with  their 
presence, — ^the  combat  between  Sayers  and  Heenan, — ^was  as  a  satyr  to 
Hyperion  contrasted  with  the  tournament  in  splendour,  in  gallantry,  and 
especially  in  black  eyes  and  bloody  noses.  But  if  we  were  called  on  to 
name  anything  in  particular  in  which  a  great  falling  off  from  the  past  is 
visible  we  should  certainly  designate  the  gibbet  as  one  of  the  little 
matters  in  which  we  have  most  degenerated  from  the  perfection  of 
our  sires. 

It  is  only  after  tedious  investigation  and  with  much  reluctance7that 
we  are  brought  to  hang  up  an  occasional  scoundrel ;  and  we  are  glad  of 
any  excuse  that  may  enable  us  to  dispense  with  the  last  disgusting  act  of 
the  tragedy.  But  our  ancestors  were  not  so  squeamish.  In  their  view 
axe  and  cord  were  specifics  for  every  disorder  that  could  affect  the  body 
politic,  and  they  applied  both  unrelentingly.      And  we  are  even  more 
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nnworUiy  of  onr  sires  in  the  matter  of  seeondaiy  inflictions.  Penal 
servitude  and  transportation  may  be  excellent  things  in  their  way; 
bnt  onr  fine  old  English  gentlemen  and  their  foreign  contemporaries 
would  have  scoffed  at  such  effeminate  devices.  Did  any  one  among 
these  dangerous  classes  exhibit  a  taste  for  illegal  drilling,  or  handling 
edged  tools — sword  or  pen — ^in  a  dangerous  way,  or  taking  a  sly  aim 
firom  behind  a  wall  —  they  seldom  bothered  themselves  with  mere 
humdrum  precautionary  measures,  bnt  proceeded  at  once  to  place  a 
restraint  on  his  propensities  by  that  particular  form  of  ventilation  which 
his  case  suggested. 

There  were  few  things  in  those  good  old  days  that  might  not  be 
rendered  criminal  according  to  the  temper  of  the  particular  time  and 
tyrant.  Did  a  court  physician  SeuI  to  cure,  they  hung  him  up  or  cut  him 
down  as  happened  to  be  most  convenient ;  nor  was  he  much  better  off 
when  the  utmost  success  attended  his  efforts.  Cottier,  the  physician  of 
Louis  XI.,  atoned  for  the  skill  vnth  which  he  had  prolonged  the  hated  life 
of  his  master,  with  a  fine  of  60,000  crowns--equal  to  as  many  pounds  of 
our  money.  And  doubtless  he  considered  himself  not  all  unlucky  to 
escape  so  easily,  for  the  two  Augustine  monks  who  undertook  the  cure 
of  Charles  the  Mad,  when  every  sensible  practitioner  shrank  from  the  task, 
were  beheaded  and  quartered  on  the  next  relapse  of  their  patient. 

And  the  merchant  of  <<  lang  syne"  was  no  better  off  than  the  surgeon. 
An  archbishop  of  Cologne  once  built  a  strong  castle  at  the  intersection  of 
four  roads,  and  presented  it,  with  his  blessing,  to  a  poor  relation  who  had 
been  in  the  army.  When  the  soldier  desired  to  be  informed  how  he  was 
to  maintain  his  garrison,  since  the  excellent  prelate  had  omitted  to  assign 
him  a  salaiy,  the  latter  replied  veiy  significantly  by  pointing  out  the 
situation  of  the  fortress,  and  the  poor  relation  made  such  good  use  of  the 
hint  that  he  died  a  millionaire.  Indeed,  it  was  not  a  remarkable  thing  in 
those  days  far  gentiemen  to  break  up  every  road  except  that  one  which 
led  immediately  under  their  batUements,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  pillage 
of  the  trader.  Sometimes  when  the  neighbouring  princes  foxmd  themselves 
in  difficulties  they  made  war  on  the  rich  burghers,  especially  of  Flanders, 
robbing  and  ravaging  until  the  merchants  came  to  terms  and  bought  them 
off,  while  those  who  had  no  such  prey  handy  betook  them  to  what 
was  termed  "borrowing** — a  transaction  the  nature  of  which  is  very 
neatiy  iUustrated  by  the  following  anecdotes: — ^The  good  people  of 
Ghent,  having  once  upon  a  time  lent  our  Edward  m.  200,000  crowns, 
ventured  several  years  after  to  request  payment — a  proceeding  so  pre- 
posterously absurd  that  it  drew  roars  of  laughter  firom  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  to  whom  the  deputies  applied.  Nor  was  this  by  any  means  harsh 
treatment.  The  lively  Duke  of  Orleans  having,  in  a  fit  of  religious  fervour, 
vowed  to  pay  his  debts  called  his  creditors  together  by  sound  of  trumpet. 
He  really  was  sincere,'and  made  what  he  considered  ample  arrangements, 
but  he  reckoned  vrithout  his  host.  The  crowd,  800  and  upwards,  that 
presented  themselves  at  the  appointed  time  horrified  him,  and,  despairing 
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of  being  able  to  satisfy  them  otherwise,  he  flogged  a  dozen  or  so  by  way 
of  example,  and  dismissed  the  rest  with  hideous  threats  as  to  what  would 
befall  should  they  still  persist  in  teasing  him  with  their  paltry  bills.  And 
Charles  the  Yile,  of  Navarroi  squared  an  account  in  a  similar  way.  Henry 
of  Transtamar  having  expelled  his  brother,  Peter  the  Cruel,  the  latter  was 
returning  to  his  dominions  escorted  by  the  Black  Prince  and  80,000  men. 
As  Charles  held  the  passes  of  the  Pyrenees  both  brothers  applied  to  him 
— ^the  one  offering  a  couple  of  towns  for  free  passage,  and  the  other  a  large 
sum  that  the  defiles  might  be  barred.  The  offers  were  equally  tempting, 
and  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  earn  them  both.  He  took  the  money 
and  then  excused  himself  from  obstructing  the  march  of  the  invaders  by 
hiring  one  Oliver  de  Mauny  to  waylay  him  and  clap  him  in  prison.  When 
the  Black  Prince  had  passed  the  E^ng  of  Navarre  demanded  his  release. 
But  de  Mauny  had  profited  too  well  by  his  employer's  example  to  keep 
strictly  to  his  bargain.  He  pocketed  his  hire,  and  then  affecting  to  con- 
sider the  king  as  a  true  prisoner  of  war,  refrised  to  part  with  him  except 
on  the  customary  terms — a  large  ransom.  Most  people  would  have  given 
way  to  anger  under  such  barefiiced  extortion,  but  not  so  Charles,  who, 
thoroughly  appreciating  such  a  pretty  piece  of  perfidy  even  when  exercised 
on  himself,  chuckled  over  it  with  the  greatest  relish,  and,  in  short,  agreed 
at  once  to  his  veiy  good  friend*s  demand.  The  latter,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  himself  and  eveiybody  else,  consented  to  accompany  the  Yile  one  to 
Tudela  in  order  to  receive  his  pay,  which  he  did  directly  he  entered  the 
town — only  it  was  on  the  scaffold  and  from  the  hands  of  the  hangman. 
Of  course  it  required  some  little  dexterity  to  induce  close-fisted  people  to 
part  with  their  cash  on  such  terms ;  but  the  kings  and  princes  of  the  Middle 
Ages  were  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  Tudors  and  Plantagenets 
brilliantly  so.  Eveiybody  knows  how  King  John  coaxed  a  loan  from  the 
Hebrew,  and  such  persuasives  as  a  few  weeks'  lodging  in  the  pleasant 
domicile  called  **  Little  Ease,"  or  a  campaign  as  a  common  soldier  against 
the  wild  borderers,  were  applied  with  success  to  an' obstinate  l)anker 
by  the  last  Boyal  Harry.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  example  of 
the  king  was  never  lost  upon  the  courtier.  And  thus — so  fiir  as  his 
relations  with  the  powerful  extended — ^the  wealthy  plebeian  was  in  a  per- 
petual dilemma.  It  was  dangerous  to  lend  and  equally  so  to  withhold. 
For  when  a  creditor  became  too  importunate  a  judicious  application  of 
whip,  knife,  or  noose,  abated  the  nuisance ;  while  the  capitalist  who 
refused  to  do  a  little  bill  ran  the  risk  of  having  himself  and  his  business 
suspended  together. 

But  violence  was  then  the  universal  remedy.  Nothing  could  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  famine  or  pestilence  like  a  massacre  of  the  Jews  and  lepers ; 
and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  put  down  a  popular  tumult  by 
stringing  to  the  trees,  or  still  more  convenient  sign-posts,  as  many  of  the 
mob  as  authority  could  contrive  to  lay  hands  on.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
instances,  taken  almost  at  random  out  of  ten  thousand.  The  Crusaders 
brought  the  leprosy  home  from  the  East,  and  uncleanly  habits,  bad  food. 
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and  defective  sanitary  arrangements  rendered  it  for  a  period  a  really  for- 
midable epidemic,  while  its  loathsome  nature  invested  it  with  exceeding 
terror.  The  lepers  were  everywhere  immured  in  hospitals,  which  were 
erected  and  maintained  by  charity.  Between  1814  and  1821  a  series  of 
fEunines^and  pestilences  destroyed  vast  multitudes,  probably  a  third  of  the 
whole  population  of  Europe.  In  the  last  of  those  years  startling  rumours 
were  heard  in  all  directions.  It  was  told  that  the  Spanish  Moors  had 
determined  to  exterminate  the  Christians  from  the  £Etce  of  the  earth ;  that 
they  had  employed  the  Jews  to  effect  their  purpose ;  that  the  Jews,  again, 
had  deputed  the  task  to  the  lepers,  and  that  these  miserable  beings  had 
agreed  to  carry  out  the  strange  design  by  infecting  all  the  healthy  round 
them  with  their  own  hideous  malady.  It  was  further  stated  tiiat  the 
lepers  had  actually  dehberated  the  matter  in  four  grand  convocations, 
attended  by  deputies  from  eveiy  lazar-house  in  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  two  in  England — an  exception  which  gave  the  stoiy  a  greater  seeming 
of  reality ;  and  that  they  had  finally  decided  to  effect  their  ol^'ect  by 
poisoning  all  the  springs,  and  by  the  still  more  dreaded  means  of  magic 
spells.  The  story  was  exactly  suited  to  the  era,  and  was  everywhere 
greedily  credited,  especially  in  France,  whose  king  and  people  took  the  lead 
in  punishing  the  assumed  criminals.  That  country  was  soon  in  one  of 
its  numerous  tiger  fits — and,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  the  scene  of 
unutterable  horrors.  Here,  the  lazar-houses  and  their  inmates  were 
burnt  together;  there,  the  lepers  were  pushed  at  the  point  of  the  lance 
into  the  nearest  river ;  in  other  quarters,  again,  they  were  stoned  to  death, 
or  hunted  down,  and  slaughtered  like  wolves ;  while  the  few  survivors 
endeavoured,  too  often  in  vain,  to  shelter  their  wretchedness  among  the 
woods  and  rocks.  Occasionally,  indeed,  affection  rose  stronger  than 
disgust  and  terror,  and  snatched  the  victim  from  destruction,  or  sought  to 
mitigate  his  &te  by  sharing  it  with  him.  But  as  for  the  Jews,  they 
experienced  no  mercy  whatever.  Such  of  them  as  escaped  instant  mas- 
sacre were  committed  to  prison  and  subjected  to  the  torture.  Their 
shrieks  of  agony  rang  from  eveiy  dungeon ;  and,  when  these  were  stilled, 
a  thousand  fires  blazed  to  devour  them — 160,  including  male  and  female, 
infuit  and  grandsire,  perishing  in  a  single  one  at  Toulouse.  It  was  not 
until  the  commencement  of  another  reign  that  these  atrocities  ceased ;  and 
then  <<  acts  of  grace  "  were  put  forth,  which — admitting  the  reality  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  justice  of  the  punishment  inflicted — advised  tiiat  the 
revenues  of  the  lazar-houses  might  be  restored ;  that  such  of  the  unfortu- 
nate lepers  as  had  escaped,  and  who  were  sternly  prohibited  from  following 
any  occupation  by  which  they  could  maintain  themselves,  might  be 
mercifully  permitted  to  live  on  by  the  help  of  charity,  that  is,  supposing 
charity  not  to  have  been  killed  off  so  far  as  they  were  concerned  by  the 
horrible  accusation ;  and  that  the  Jews  might  be  allowed  to  leave  their 
prisons  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  in  order  to  raise  the  money  by  which 
the  great  &vour  of  exile  was  to  be  bought.  Nor  did  the  occasional  rioter 
fare  very  much  better  than  Jew  or  leper.  In  the  reign  of  Heniy  m.  the 
Londoners  happened  to  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Westminster  at  a 
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wrestling  match.  The  former  grew  rioioos,  broke  a  good  many  heads,  and 
pulled  down  seyeral  houses — much  to  the  amusement  of  nobility  and 
knighthood,  which  happened,  in  considerable  force,  to  be  looking  on.  Bnt 
the  rioters  having  foolishly  extended  the  latter  portion  of  their  perform- 
ance to  some  tenements  belonging  to  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  aspect 
of  things  underwent  a  great  change  in  the  view  of  the  lordly  proprietors. 
The  latter  instantly  mounted  and  charged,  capturing  Beveral  dozens  of  the 
mob,  and  dispersing  the  rest.  The  ringleaders  were  hanged  at  once, 
without  form  or  process,  and  the  remainder  of  the  captiTos  dismissed,  with 
their  feet  chopped  off. 

The  thousands  who  died  for  witchcraft  show  how  dangerous  it  was  to  be 
ugly  or  poor  in  the  '<  glorious  days  of  old ;  "  and,  as  hundreds  of  instances 
attest,  it  was  almost  as  fatal  to  be  conspicuous  for  wealth,  and  especiallj 
for  beauty.  Indeed,  from  the  days  oi  Elgiva  to  those  of  Mary  Stuart,  a 
Heut  lady  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  by  the  Chroniclers  except  as  the  sul)]eet 
of  a  tragedy.  Nor  are  we  without  recorded  instances  of  genUemen  who 
were  ruined  solely  by  their  good  looks.  It  was  not,  indeed,  any  unwomaDlj 
repugnance  to  his  handsome  face  that  induced  Queen  Matilda  to  consign 
the  Saxon  Brihtrick  to  perpetual  imprisonment;  though  those  who  re- 
member the  rather  eccentric  style  of  wooing — a  good  thrashing  and  a  roU 
through  a  mud  puddle— ^which  finally  fixed  her  affections  on  the  Gonqneror, 
might  be  inclined  to  think  otherwise.  But,  exceptional  as  she  showed 
herself  to  William,  it  is  quite  certain  that  Matilda  was  even  more  than 
sufficiently  appreciatiye  of  personal  graces  in  the  case  of  Brihtrick,  since 
she  was  so  taken  with  that  medisral  exquisite,  when  ambassador  at  her 
&ther*s  court,  that  she  actually  offered  him  her  hand.  And  it  was  to 
punish  his  refhsal  that,  years  after,  the  unforgiving  queen  b^ged  the  Saxon 
from  her  husband  as  her  share  of  the  English  spoil. 

But  the  Jew  aside,  there  was  nobody  so  liable  to  forfeit  life  or  limb, 
three  or  four  hxmdred  years  ago,  as  the  immediate  servant  of  the  Crown. 
Disobedient,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  meet  death  by  the  award  of  his  master; 
while,  if  he  distinguished  himself  by  too  strict  adherence  to  orders,  he 
was  generally  despatched  out  of  the  world  by  that  master's  successor. 
Indeed,  in  nearly  eveiy  case  during  those  much-lauded  times,  the  accession 
of  a  new  monarch,  or  the  weakness  of  a  reigning  one,  was  the  signal  fbr 
an  onslaught  on  all  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  in  regal 
service,  especially  by  accumulating  riches.  Every  court  in  Europe  had 
its  Calderons  and  Straffords — ^its  Empsons  and  Giacs — its  long  succession 
of  ministers  and  minions — ^who,  as  a  rule,  atoned  with  life  for  too  ^ihM 
service.  It  must  be  allowed  that  the  greedy  and  the  vindictive  were 
generally  justified  in  bringing  their  victims  to  the  scaffold  by  their  abnn- 
dant  crime.  But  this  was  not  invariably  the  case.  Now  and  then  an 
upright  minister,  and  even  a  &vourite  with  some  little  principle,  did  ma^^ 
his  appearance  at  Court.  Not  that  the  innocence  of  such  a  one  avtuled 
him  much  when  his  evil  day  arrived,  except  to  precipitate  his  doom  and 
aggravate  his  sufferings.  For  ruin  and  torture  were  rendered  xnnch  more 
certain  and  acute  by  the  charges  of  witchcraft  and  heresy  which  were 
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asuallj  resorted  to  in  lack  of  more  substantial  matter  of  accusation.  Bo, 
among  a  host  of  others,  found  Euguerrand  de  Marigni,  Minister  of 
Finance  to  Philip  the  Fair.  Having  been  rash  enon^  to  give  the  lie  to 
Charles  of  Yalois,  the  brother  of  his  sovereign,  in  return  for  a  similar 
compliment,  he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  indiscretion  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity— ^the  death  of  his  master.  Thai  event  made  Charles  regent  of 
France,  and  his  veiy  first  act  was  the  imprisonment  of  his  enemy.  The 
prince  then  went  to  work  like  a  railway  committee  against  an  nnpopidar 
contractor  or  chairman,  with  the  trifling  difference  that  he  tortured  the 
clerks  instead  of  the  accounts,  in  order  to  convict  Hie  man  he  hated  of 
embezzlement.  Finding  that  particular  method  of  distorting  figures 
useless,  it  was  next  determined  to  accuse  the  fallen  statesman  of  sorcery, 
and  the  success  of  this  plan  was  all  tiiiai  C^les  could  have  desired. 
It  was  announced  that  de  Marigni's  wife  and  sister,  acting  under  his 
direction,  had  employed  one  of  the  professors  of  diablerie  that  then  swarmed 
in  all  directions,  to  aid  them  in  destroying  the  whole  royal  race.  We  need 
not  pause  to  investigate  the  particular  species  of  incantation  by  which  the 
de  Marignis  and  their  associate  were  accused  of  intending  to  effect  their 
purpose,  since,  whichever  way  the  charge  ran,  it  enabled  the  regent  to 
effect  his.  The  magician,  assured  of  death  in  any  case,  hanged  himself 
to  escape  the  atrocious  torture  which  awaited  him,  while  his  wife  and 
servant  were  burnt  alive.  De  Marigni*s  wife  and  sister  were  sentenced  to 
be  immured  for  life,  and  the  hapless  courtier  himself  in  spite  of  his  noble 
birth,  which — as  the  law  then  ran — ought  to  have  secured  him  from  such 
ignominy,  was  not  only  hanged,  but,  by  a  singular  fortune,  his  remains 
were  afterwards  festened  to  the  gibbet  which  himself  had  caused  to  be 
erected  shortly  before  at  Montfaucon,  for  tiiie  exposure  of  executed  felons. 
Four  of  his  successors  in  office  underwent  the  same  &te,  and  for  very 
similar  reasons,  during  the  next  two  centuries — ^the  last  of  them,  8em- 
blan^y,  going  to  the  gallows  in  1522,  as  the  proxy  of  the  mother  of 
Francis  I.,  who  had  made  the  unfortunate  intendant  of  finance  her  instru- 
ment in  ruining  an  army,  in  order  to  gratify  the  grudge  she  bore  its 
general,  Lautrec.  And  judicial  mortality  was  even  more  rife  among 
chancellors,  constables,  chamberlains,  and  other  great  officers  of  state. 
Indeed,  no  medisBval  statesman  was  at  all  sure  of  dying  quietly  in  his  bed, 
unless  he  happened  to  be  a  dignitary  of  the  Church.  In  that  case,  indeed, 
he  was  usually  safe.  Even  Louis  XI.,  much  as  he  hated  Cardinal  Baluc, 
shrank  from  putting  him  to  death.  And,  in  time,  this  impunity  of  the 
clergy  came  to  be  so  well  understood,  that  every  prudent  minister  took 
care  to  avail  himself  of  it,  by  purchasing  a  cardinal's  hat,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  a  bishopric. 

Occasionally  there  were  rulers  who  delighted  to  place  people  in  such 
ticklish  positions  that  any  course  of  action  might  be  interpreted  into 
treason.  Our  own  Elizabeth  had  some  knowledge  of  this  particular 
branch  of  **  kingcraft."  But  its  supreme  master — ^not  even  excepting  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  ambiguity,  <<  Spare  not  to  kill  the  King  is  well," 
— was  Louis  XI.    Certain  eftizens  of  Airas  having  requested  his  per- 
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mission  to  visit  the  Court  of  Burgondj  on  bosiness,  Louis  told  them  in 
person  that  he  considered  them  quite  capable  of  deciding  that  small  matter 
without  troubling  him.  Taking  the  King's  reply  for  assent,  they  set  out 
— twenty-three  in  number— on  their  journey ;  but  before  they  had  trayersed 
a  league  they  were  stopped,  brought  back,  and  decapitated  by  that  ^oomy 
official,  Tristam  THermite.  One  of  the  victims  had  not  long  before  been 
appointed  a  counsellor  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  by  Louis,  and  now  tiie 
ferocious  tyrant  caused  the  severed  head  to  be  invested  with  the  usual  cap 
of  office,  and  deposited  in  its  proper  place  among  the  members  of  that 
legal  body,  when  assembled  in  their  halL  Again  and  again  did  the 
powerful  of  those  .ages,  which  respected  the  text,  '<  Touch  not  mine 
anointed,"  too  profoundly  to  bring  the  crowned  felon  himself  to  the 
scaffi)ld,  execute  him  by  substitute,  in  the  persons  of  such  of  his  servants 
as  happened  to  fall  the  first  into  their  hands.  The  Count  o^  Haroouit 
and  three  other  gentlemen  were  beheaded  by  John,  King  of  France,  in 
1855,  and  twenty-two  years  later  two  others  of  equal  rank  by  his  successor 
Charles,  in  punishment  of  a  few  of  the  numerous  crimes  perpetrated  by 
their  master,  that  same  Charles  the  Vile,  one  specimen  of  whose  handi- 
work we  have  already  related.  But  the  reprobate  himself  did  not  finally 
escape.  His  death  was  not  indeed  a  judicial  one,  but  it  was  folly  as 
terrible.  Being  accustomed,  in  his  later  years,  to  sleep  in  night-clothes 
that  had  been  steeped  in  spirits  of  wine,  these  at  last  took  fire — it  was 
whispered  that  his  servants  deliberately  ignited  them — and  thus  the 
monster  perished  in  some  such  agony  as  it  had  delighted  him  to  inflict. 
.  ^It  was,  however,  on  their  insurgents  that  the  powers  of  the  Middle 
Ages  delighted  to  lavish  their  penalties.  The  people  of  Dinant  having 
quarrelled  with  their  lord,  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  leading 
demagogues  took  a  course  very  common  in  those  days  to  render  the 
breach  irreparable.  They  hanged  his  messengers,  executed  himself  in 
effigy  over  their  walls,  and  indulged  in  the  coarsest  reflections  on  the 
duchess.  And  they  suflered  fearfully.  Unable  to  resist  the  force  which 
the  rage  of  the  oflended  prince  gathered  instantly  against  them,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion ;  but  they  might  as  well  have  fought  it  out  to  the 
last.  The  duke  sacked  the  city  for  three  days,  then  set  it  on  fire,  and 
when  the  blaze  streamed  highest  had  800  of  the  citizens  pinioned  in 
couples,  back  to  back,  and  thrown  into  the  Meuse.  The  remainder  he 
sold  as  slaves,  and,  with  vengeance  still  unsated,  set  his  workmen  in 
crowds  to  pull  down  the  blackened  ruins,  and  thus  eflace  every  vestige  of 
the  hated  town.  But  this  evil  deed  was  outdone  at  Nesle  by  his  successor, 
Charles  le  Temeraire.  Bevenging  the  perfidy  of  their  prince  on  the 
hapless  people  he  slew  garrison  and  inhabitants  alike,  allowing  none  to 
escape  but  a  few  archers  whose  hands  he  had  previously  lopped  off  at  the 
wrists.  When  the  fierce  duke  rode  into  the  reddest  scene  of  slaughter— 
the  principal  church — and  saw  the  heaps  of  slain  that  lumbered  the  floor, 
he  crossed  himself  with  grateful  satisfaction  saying,  **  Qu*il  voyait  mouet 
belle  chose^  et  qu'il  avoit  avec  lui  mouet  bons  bouchers.''  But  even  poetic 
justice  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  &te  of  this  butcher  prince.  -  He 
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who  would  not  bear  another's  cry  for  mercy  encountered  a  foe  on  the  lost 
field  of  Nanci  who  could  not  hear  his  own ;  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  Claude 
of  Beaumont,  who  was  deaf,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  bis  offer  of  surrender 
was  addressed  in  vain.  Our  own  favourite  heroes  are  by  no  means  free 
from  the  same  dark  reproach.  The  Black  Prince  punished  the  treachery 
of  the  Bishop  of  Limoges  by  sparing  the  offender  and  massacring  the 
innocent  people,  with  the  honourable  exception  of  a  few  knights  whose 
gallant  resistance  had  won  his  admiration.  And  Henry  Y.  inflicted  a 
similar  punishment  on  the  inhabitants  of  Meaux  for  what  appears  to  us 
a  very  inadequate  offence.  As  soon  as  the  English  army  appeared  before 
their  walls  the  men  of  Meaux  placed  an  ass  on  their  ramparts,  and  beating 
it  until  it  brayed,  jeeringly  invited  the  English,  whose  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  odd  spectacle,  to  come  and  rescue  their  king  who,  as  they 
asserted,  was  ciying  out  for  help.  What  a  period  it  must  have  been  when 
a  hero  could  be  stimulated  to  massacre  by  such  miserable  buffoonery ! 
Yet,  after  all,  massacre,  however  indiscriminate,  was  by  no  means  the 
worst  thing  that  could  befisdl  rebels.  The  Count  of  Evreux,  who  ruled 
Normandy  during  the  minority  of  Duke  Eichard,  having  detected  a  con- 
spiracy which  the  peasants  had  organised  against  the  ruling  classes, 
arrested  all  the  ringleaders,  and,  without  bringing  them  to  trial,  first 
punished  them  according  to  his  own  cruel  pleasure,  and  then  gave  his 
subordinates  full  licence  to  add  to  his  sentence  whatever  their  evil 
fimcy  could  suggest.  Some  of  the  wretches  were  blinded,  their  hands 
cut  ofi^  or  their  sinews  seared  with  hot  irons ;  others  again  were 
impaled,  placed  at  slow  fires,  or  submitted  to  shower-baths  of  molten 
lead.  The  few  who  survived  this  diabolical  treatment  were  paraded 
through  the  villages  as  objects  of  terror  and  then  sent  home.  And  this 
excellent  count  was  at  least  equalled  by  Charles  YI.  of  France.  In 
revenge  for  a  Hyde  Park  sort  of  demonstration  of  the  good  citizens  of 
Paris  in  1881,  that  king,  besides  fining  and  taxing  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
and  imprisoning  whomsoever  he  pleased,  hanged  many,  drowned  more,  and 
cutting  off  the  right  arms  of  some  hundreds,  suspended  the  severed  limbs 
from  the  necks  of  their  owners  as,  to  use  his  own  words,  **  an  eternal 
badge  of  infamy.*'  Nor  was  the  conduct  of  these  rulers  by  any  means 
exceptional.  Through  every  country  in  Europe  mutilation  was  then  the 
lot  of  those  prominent  insurgents  and  rioters  who  happened  to  escape  the 
gallows.  It  was  therefore  perpetually  in  action,  for  the  revolts  of  the  lower 
classes  were  as  ceaseless  as  their  provocation,  and  the  latter  was  ever- 
lasting. Crushed,  degraded,  and  demoralized  as  they  were,  the  serfe  still 
retained  some  portion  of  manly  feeling,  and  whenever  they  could  they 
rose  to  assert  it.  In  spite  of  their  iron  panoply,  their  trained  retainers, 
and  their  moated  walls,  the  nobles  were  frequently  surprised,  and  for 
a  time  the  infuriated  peasantry  carried  all  befbre  them,  robbing,  murdering, 
and  perpetrating  every  other  horror;  until — compact,  and  strong,  and 
mad  for  vengeance— down  came  the  cavaliers.  When  the  long  lance 
and  the  heavy  sword  were  tired,  and  the  arm  was  weary  with  smiting, 
then,  and  not   till  then,  was  the  executioner   called  in.      Shoals  of 
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the  miserable  insurgents  were  tied  up  to  the  trees ;  and  still  greater 
mnltitndes  dismissed  fearfolly  disfigured,  to  crowd  the  highways  with 
beggars,  and  to  be  ererywhere  a  warning,  but,  alas!  a  fimitless  one, 
against  fdture  revolt.  For  ^*  Serfs  ye  were,  serfe  ye  are,  and  bondmen 
ye  shall  remain" — BusUci  quidem  JuUtis  et  estis,  et  m  Umdagio  per- 
tnanebUii,  as  Walsingham  reports  it — ^was  the  sentence  that  rang  after 
the  fugitives,  and  the  conquerors  could  take  no  surer  means  of  per- 
petuating rebellion  than  by  canying  it  out. 

The  mediffival  penal  code  esdiewed  monotony  just  as  earefblly  as 
weakness.  Its  capital  and  other  corporal  punishments  might  be  rather 
more  firequent  than  modem  prejudices  approves  of,  but  excellent  care  was 
taken  to  divest  them  of  tedious  uniformity.  Mr.  Justice  Tresilyan,  the 
very  worthy  predecessor  of  Jeffireys,  was  quite  an  artist  in  this  species  of 
deadly  variety,  as  the  followers  of  Jchn  BaU  and  Wat  Tyler  experienced, 
some  of  whom  he  hanged  four  times  over  before  he  allowed  them  to  die. 
But  clever  as  our  English  adepts  were — and  some  of  them  were  exceedingly 
so— -we  must  admit  that  they  competed  but  poorly  with  their  continental 
rivals,  with  whom,  in  the  good  old  time,  death  was  beyond  all  question  the 
veritable  <<  king  of  terrors."  Thanks  to  our  novelists,  the  reading  puUic 
is  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  commoner  appliances  of  torture,  and  we 
are  therefore  not  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  on  such  fascinating 
items  as  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  thumbscrew,  and  the  boot.  But  these 
were  only  the  everyday  forms  of  punishment.  There  were  always  indi- 
viduals, princes  and  politicians,  especially  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  who 
rose  superior  to  such  vulgar  usages,  and  with  whom  **  killing  by  inches  " 
was  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  but  a  dread  reality.  Indeed  some  of 
their  detestable  inventions  of  cruelty  have  obtained  as  wide  celebriiy  as 
the  bull  of  Phaloris.  There  was  the  **  chambre  a  crucer  " — a  heavy  chest, 
short,  shallow,  and  lined  with  sharp  stones — ^in  which  the  sufferer  was 
packed,  and  the  lid,  heavily  weighted,  shut  down,  on  him.  There  were  the 
**  bemides,"  consisting  of  a  mattress,  on  which  the  victim  was  &stened  by 
the  neck  with  bullock's  sinews  to  keep  him  firom  moving,  while  his 
legs  were  passed  through  a  kind  of  stocks,  and  crushed  between  two  great 
logs  of  wood,  on  the  uppermost  of  which  a  man  was  seated ;  the  process 
being  repeated  on  the  third  day,  which,  as  the  old  chronicler  tells  us,  <<  is. 
the  cruelest  thing  that  ever  was  heard  of."  There  were  the  iron  cages  of 
Louis  XI.,  in  which  some  of  his  victims  spent  years,  and  which  were  so 
maliciously  contrived  that  every  position — standing,  sitting,  or  lying — ^was 
equally  uncomfortable  to  the  occupant.  But,  unquestionably,  ihe  master 
contrivances  of  all  these  delicate  inventions  for  producing  excruciating 
agony  were  the  *[  baiser  de  la  vierge  "  of  Baden  Baden,  and  the  <'  iron 
coffin  "  of  Lissa.  In  the  former  the  prisoner,  blindfold  and  fastened  in  a 
chair,  was  lowered  by  a  windlass  through  a  well-like  shaft,  reaching  fiy>m 
the  top  of  the  castle  deep  down  into  the  heart  of  the  rock  on  which  it 
stands,  so  deep — ^for  the  shaft  still  exists^ — ^that  the  visitor  passing  beneath 
can  barely  discern  the  glimmering  daylight  at  the  top.  Here  he  was 
immured  in  a  dungeon  hewn  out  of  the  living  stone,  and  fitted  with  a  door 
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of  the  Bame  material  a  foot  thick,  bo  artfdlly  eonstracted  that  it  was  not 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  a<^oiDing  wall.  In  this  miserable  cell,  sur- 
romxded  by  darkness  that  might  be  felt — silent,  helpless,  hopeless,  like  a 
toad  in  the  centre  of  its  block — ^he  remained  until  the  hour  of  trial.  He 
was  then  brought  before  his  judges,  who  awaited  him,  masked  and  solemn, 
in  a  larger  excavation,  called  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  From  thence  he  was 
conducted  to  the  torture  chamber — a  den  amply  supplied  with  all  the 
necessary  implements — and  subjected  to  its  amenities  according  to  the 
discretion  of  his  judges.  This  over,  the  captive  was  sped  through  the  last 
act  of  the  tragedy.  He  was  unbuckled  from  his  iron  bed,  and  directed 
to  kiss  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Virgin,  that  stood  at  the  end  of  one  of  the 
passages  leading  from  the  chamber,  as  the  seal  of  whatever  declaration 
had  been  wrung  from  his  agony.  Wearily  he  dragged  himself  along,  with 
tottering  limbs  and  failing  strength,  until,  as  he  raised  his  lips  to' the  mild 
face  of  the  Madonna,  a  trap-door  gave  way  beneath  his  tread,  and  pre- 
cipitated him,  &thoms  down,  upon  a  series  of  delicately-poised  wheels — 

All  honrent  with  projecting  ^)e«rt— 
which  his  fall  set  in  rapid  motion.  Nor  do  we  exaggerate  in  the  least,  for 
the  fragments  of  the  murderous  machinery,  stuck  thickly  over  with  bits  of 
bone  and  pieces  of  dress,  still  remain  at  the  bottom  ai  the  fearfril  oubliette. 
More  awful  still  was  the  punishment  of  the  iron  cofi&n,  wherein  the  prisoner 
saw  his  dungeon  contracting  round  him  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour,  the 
sides  stealing  up  and  the  roof  creeping  down— slowly,  steadily,  silently — 
passionless  as  fate,  and  as  remorseless — ^the  dread  machinery  maintaining 
the  calm  monotony  of  its  march,  through  lingering  days  and  nights  of 
horror,  until  the  final  collapse  crushed  him. 

But  even  the  worst  of  these  was  mildness  itself  when  compared  with 
the  infemalities  occasionally '  practised  on  a  few  exceptional  victims  of 
exasperated  power,  B^cides  were  tortured  with  more  than  Indian 
ferocity,  until  the  body  was  incapable  of  farther  suffering.  Jomandi,  a 
descendant  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of  Sicily,  in  requital  for  rebellion 
against  the  Emperor  Henry  YI.,  was  enthroned  naked  on  a  seat  of  red- 
hot  iron,  and  crowned  with  a  similar  diadem.  A  noble  matron  of  Constan- 
tinople, having  refused  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to  one  of  the  inlEunons 
{)arasites  of  the  second  Theodore  Lascares,  that  ingenious  tyrant  caused 
the  obstinate  dame  to  be  stripped  and  enclosed  to  the  neck  in  a  sack  along 
with  a  number  of  eats,  who  were  pricked  into  furious  exercise  of  tooth 
and  talon  by  a  couple  of  executioners.  Another  of  these  worthy  rulers, 
Justinian  11.,  was  accustomed  to  punish  his  insolvent  tributaries  by  sus- 
pending them,  head  downwards,  in  the  offensive  smoke  of  a  fire  fed  by 
noxious  weeds.  And  a  third,  Gonstans  IL,  having  in  vain  endeavoured 
to  soothe  the  jealousy  excited  in  his  brother  Theodosius  by  consigning 
him  to  the  priesthood,  at  length  murdered  the  unfortunate  youth  in  one 
of  the  atrocious  ways  peculiar  to  the  East.  But  the  crime  was  too  horrible 
for  even  the  Greeks  of  that  blood-stained  capital — ^habituated,  to  tolerate 
as  they  were,  to  the  daily  perpetration  of  similar  deeds,  and  rising 
indignant,  they  drove  the  assassin  from  his  capital.     But  not  into 
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Becnrity.  A  yengeance  far  snrpassing  any  they  conld  have  inflicted 
thenceforward  shared  his  exile,  nor  ever  left  his  side  even  for  an  instant 
antU  the  distant  hour  of  his  own  murder.  Then  only  did  the  phantom  of 
his  yictim  cease  to  present  its  chalice  filled  with  hlood  to  the  murderer's 
lips,  and  to  appal  his  ear  with  the  terrible  invitation,  *'  Drink,  brother, 
drink!  drink,  brother,  drink!"  But  we  must  not  linger  over  that 
sink  of  depravity,  the  Lower  Empire,  or  we  shall  feel  the  poisonous 
influence  of  its  exhalations;  like  Ducange,  for  instance,  who  discusses 
with  too  evident  relish  the  various  methods  devised,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Byzantine  rulers,  for  extinguishing  the  sight.  We 
merely  pause  to  remark  that  one  of  the  most  used  of  these  imperial 
punishments,  the  amputation  of  the  tongue,  originated  a  ''  miracle  *' — ^that 
of  speech  without  tongues — ^which  edified  the  orthodox  of  the  fifth  century, 
confounded  the  Arian  persecutors  who  had  recourse  to  it,  and  exceedingly 
bothered  the  historian  Gibbon.  That  writer,  unable  to  controvert  the 
evidence  adduced  in  favour  of  the  marvel,  very  characteristically  insinuates 
that  he  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  obstinate  in  doubt  as  the  Arians.  Ques- 
tionless, he  would  have  exulted  had  he  known  that  the  '*  miracle  "  was 
no  miracle  at  all,  but  a  common  occurrence  in  the  East,  where  the 
punishment  has  been  practised  beyond  memory  to  this  extent,  the  ampu- 
tation of  half  the  organ,  and  where  those  who  have  fortitude  enough  to 
encounter  the  pain  and  risk  attending  totcU  excision,  recover  the  powers  of 
speech  lost  by  the  former  operation. 

England,  we  rejoice  to  write,  offers  fewer  examples  of  these  abomina- 
tions than  any  other  country,  though,  we  hope,  not  exactly  for  the  reason 
assigned  by  that  excellent  lawyer.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who,  writing  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  tells  us  that  <'  it  is  the  nature  of  the  Englishman  to 
abide  no  torment,  and  that,  therefore,  he  will  confess  himself  rather  to 
have  done  anything,  yea,  to  have  killed  his  own  father,  than  to  suffer 
torment.''  Nevertheless,  this  old  island  has  witnessed  too  much  evil 
of  the  kind.  Our  kings,  certainly,  did  not  go  quite  so  far  in  defining 
treason  as  Dionysius,  who  included  dreams  in  the  catalogue  of  capital 
offences,  but  some  of  them  effected  a  very  close  approximation — ^notably 
that  Achilles,  Edward  lY.,  who  put  one  man  to  death  for  a  jest,  and 
another  for  a  petulant  remark.  And  it  is  with  anything  rather  than  the 
self-satisfaction  of  Britons  that  we  peruse  that  passage  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke's  which  explains  hanging,  drawing,  and  disembowelling  on  scriptural 
principles,  and  justifies  them  by  patriarchal  precedent,  or  certain  statutes 
of  "  Bluff  Harry's,"  or  those  pages  of  our  history  which  tell  us  how 
one  of  our  kings  placed  a  fiEunily  under  the  scaffold  that  they  might  be 
wetted  by  their  father's  blood;  how  another,  and  a  hero,  allowed  the 
gallant  Lord  Cobham  to  unite  in  his  death  the  various  penalties  decreed 
against  treason  and  heresy ;  and  how  a  third  permitted  the  previously 
unheard-of  punishment  of  boiling  alive  to  be  inflicted  on  the  cook  of 
"saintly  Fisher." 

All  this  infamous  variety  of  torture  and  death  was  at  the  unlimited 
disposal  of  every  one  of  the  thousand  iyrants  whose  mad  whim  was'law  in 
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ike  terrible  Middle  Ages.  And  an  nntimely  display  of  viriae,  valoor,  or 
self-respecty  was  far  more  certain  than  outrageous  Tillany  to  bring  their 
vengeance  down.  Alain  Blanchard  was  beheaded  by  Henry  Y.  for  his 
heroic  defence  of  his  native  city,  Bonen ;  400  of  the  English  garrison  were 
tied  in  couples  and  drowned  in  the  Sienne  for  their  stubborn  resistance  at 
Pontoise ;  Albert  Bieling  ennobled  the  murderous  squabbles  of  the  <'  Hooks 
and  Codfish  *'  by  his  conduct  when  doomed  to  be  buried  alive, — sentence 
having  been  pronoxmced,  he  asked  and  obtained,  not  mitigation,  but  a 
month's  respite  to  take  leave  of  his  fiEimily,  and  returned  at  the  expiration 
of  the  period  to  undergo  his  Me.  One  of  the  Baugra&  of  Hardenburgh 
quarrelled  with  the  abbot  of  a  neighbouring  monastery,  made  him  prisoner, 
set  his  abbey  on  fire,  and  carrying  the  captive  churchman  to  the  battle- 
ments of  his  castle,  took  good  care  that  he  should  not  avert  his  eyes  from 
the  unpleasant  spectacle  by  building  his  head  into  the  wall.  The  monks 
of  Glastonbuiy  having  vexed  their  abbot  Toustain  by  obstinately  refusing 
to  learn  a  new  chant — the  latter  at  last  added  the  persuasions  of  a  band  of 
men-at-arms  to  his  own,  and  these  gentlemen  soon  managed  to  make  the 
monks  change  their  tune  by  slaughtering  eighteen  of  them.  **  Take 
care  of  him,*'  said  Charles  the  Mad,  nodding  towards  a  knight,  who 
appeared  to  pass  him  on  the  high  road  with  some  diminution  of  respect, 
and  immediately  the  gentleman  was  pursued,  tied  up  in  a  sack,  and 
thrown  into  the  next  river.  And  the  same  fitte,  but  rather  more  justly, 
was  inflicted  on  the  Bastard  of  Bourbon,  by  Charles  the  Wise.  John 
Goffiredi,  who  abandoned  the  office  of  bishop  to  earn  the  title  of  the  <<  Devil 
of  Arras,"  performed  the  following  hideous  exploit  at  the  instigation  of 
Louis  XI. : — ^The  Count  of  Armagnac,  a  man  of  many  crimes,  sought  shelter 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  king  in  the  strong  castle  of  Lectour.  But  the 
Devil  of  Arras  got  in  by  swearing  solemnly  to  a  capitulation.  Breaking 
his  oath  the  next  moment,  he  stabbed  the  count  in  the  arms  of  his  wife, 
poisoned  the  latter,  and,  to  destroy  all  evidence  of  his  perfidy,  exter- 
minated the  inhabitants  of  the  district.  That  same  Louis  was  in  the 
habit  of  ornamenting  the  approaches  to  his  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours  by 
long  rows  of  bodies  suspended  from  the  trees.  Nor  was  this  an  exclusively 
royal  pastime.  Li  troublous  times  abnost  any  petty  captain  could  indulge 
in  it.  Outside  of  Meaux  stood,  until  very  recently,  the  stump  of  a  tree 
much  patronised  in  the  days  of  long  ago  by  one  of  those  amiable  cavaliers 
called  the  Bastard  of  Yaurus.  This  gentle  knight  was  accustomed  to 
dispose  of  his  prisoners  among  the  branches  of  this  tree,  and  from  one  of 
these  same  branches  he  finally  dangled  himself,  by  the  just  sentence  of 
our  Henry  Y.  **  The  Oak  of  Reformation,**  too,  at  Norwich,  was  similarly 
and  largely  used  by  Boman  Catholic  rebel  and  Protestant  avengers  in  the 
days  of  Edward  YI. 

Favourites,  brothers,  wives,  and  husbands,  were  variously  destroyed 
without  exciting  any  great  sensation.  The  Countess  Jane  of  Flanders 
crowned  a  lifia  of  profligacy  and  a  reign  of  tyranny  by  denouncing  her  own 
father  as  an  impostor,  and  putting  him  to  a  shameful  death  after  the 
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inflieiion  ol  exqoigite  tortnrd.  Tks  Ihik«  of  Albaa  j  starved  bis  nnj^bam. 
Joan  of  Naples  had  the  first  of  ket  four  koshands  smothered  between  two 
mattresses,  and  suffBred  a  similar  &te.  Louis  le  Hatia  had  his  queen 
Margavet  strangled  with  a  napkin.  Bat  the  list  is  endless,  and  as  we  have 
no  desire  to  compile  a  move  catalogoe  of  horror,  with  one  more  speeimen 
we  shall  gladly  take  leave  of  these  enormous  perversions  of  justice. 

Francis  I.  of  Britanny  was  worthy  of  the  era  that  produced  Louis  Xi., 
Richard  of  Qloucester,  the  DevU  of  Arras,  and  Oliver  le  Dain ;  and  go  was 
his  minister,  Arthur  de  Montaubin.  The  last  was  fHFobahly  the  most 
odiously  wicked  man  of  his  day ;  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  taking 
orders,  nor  from  dying  quietly  an  ttpcbbishop.  This  minion  quarrelled 
with  Prince  Gilles,  younger  brother  of  the  duke,  because  the  heiress  of 
Pinant  had  preferred  the  prince  to  himself.  Incited  by  his  fitvourite,  the 
duke  imprisoned  his  brother  and  endeavoured  to  do  him  legally  to  death. 
False  witnesses  in  plenty  were  not  wanting ;  but  the  case  was  one  of  those 
that  BOW  and  then  take  strong  hold  of  the  public ;  and,  besides,  Gilles 
had  powerful  friends,  and,  what  was  much  the  same  thing,  Montaulw 
inveterate  enemies ;  so  no  tribunal  could  be  tempted  or  threatened  int6 
pronouneing  a  capital  sentence.  The  duke  then  transferred  his  brother 
secretly  from  prison  to  prison,  and  thus  baffled  ^mpathy  until,  by  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  it  had  pretty  nearly  subaided.  Judging  the  proper 
lime  to  have  come,  the  duke  instructed  the  Castellan  of  Hardovinage,  the 
prince's  last  gaoler,  to  put  his  prisoner  to  death.  That  worthy,  Olivier 
de  Miel  by  name,  first  tried  starvation.  But  unfortunately  §09  the  success 
of  this  plan,  the  grated  window  of  the  dungeon  looked  into  tibe  castle 
ditch,  where  a  poor  woman  gathering  sticks  was  attracted  by  the  prince's 
groans,  and  discovered  his  situation.  She  did  aU  she  eouM  for  him 
without  endangering  herself — supplied  h\m  stealthily  and  under  cover  of 
night  with  a  little  coEurse  bread  and  water,  and  brought  a  priest  as  poor 
as  herself  to  administer  spiritual  comfort  through  the  grating.  Astonished 
after  the  lapse  of  many  weeks  that  the  prisoner  did  not  die,  the  gaoler 
next  tried  poison,  and  that  too,  proving  inefieetual,  as  a  last  resource  he 
had  the  prince  smothered  between  two  mattresses,  and  then  announced 
that  he  had  died  from  apoplexy.  The  duke  was  besieging  Avianches 
when  informed  of  his  brother's  death,  and  the  news  drove  him  at  once  to 
his  quarters.  On  his  way  thither  he  was  arrested  by  the  friar  who  had 
acted  as  the  prince's  confessor.  Laying  his  hand  on  the  duke's  bridle 
and  raising  his  voice  to  its  loudest  pitch,  the  priest  solemnly  cited  the 
duke,  in  the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  to  appear  within  forty  days  before 
the  judgment*seat  of  God,  and  there  answer  for  his  crime.  Smitten  by  the 
terrible  summons,  the  duke  put  his  house  in  order,  appointed  his  remaining 
brother  to  succeed  him,  and  died  within  the  time  specified.  That  is  the 
record.  Similar  appeals  were  addressed — one  in  1812,  to  Ferdinand  of 
Castile,  therefore  called  **  el  Citado,"  by  the  brothers  Carvajal,  whom  he 
had  sentenced  to  be  thrown  fi*om  a  rock  on  a  very  dubious  charge  of  murder ; 
another  in  1314,  to  Pope  Clement  V.  and  King  Philip  the  Fair,  by  Jacques 
de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  who,  as  he  stood  bound  with 
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ibfi  last  batck  of  the  doomed  kniglits  on  the  pild  to  which  i)i0  oseentioner 
was  just  applyu^g  the  torch,  staged  the  qxow^  that  bad  gathered  m  the 
April  twilight  to  witness  the  speptacle  by  a^jonng  his  oppressors  to  meet  him 
within  the  year,  in  the  pres^nae  of  that  Judge  whose  justice  knew  no  bias. 
And  yet  with  all  this  atrocity  it  cannot  b^  s^  th^t  the  Law  was 
disregarded  during  th^  Middle  Ages,  ]^ar  fironi  it — it  was  only  too  active 
ai^d  powerful  when  involved  by  ^  strong,  Indeed*  in  those  aristocnttic 
times,  Law  was  the  greatest  ^tocrat  of  all,  just  as  during  the  Baign  ot 
Terror  it  was  the  thoroughest  reyolutionist.  And  it  arrogated  to  itself  the 
most  extraordinary  rights  ^d  immpnitios.  Feeling  a  lack  of  intrinsic 
worth,  it  endeavoured  to  make  amends  hx  tb^  deficiency  like  many 
another  pretender,  by  an  imposing  presence.  It  had  as  iimny  petty 
observances  as  the  Church  herself, — it  clung  i^  tenaciously  to  every  one 
of  them,  and  the  executioner  wa^  its  inaster  of  the  ceremonies*  ¥es,  Jack 
Ketch,  detested  a?  he  is  now,  was  a  great  character  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
But  then  he  had  something  more  to  do  thfua  just  to  fasten  a  noose  and 
draw  a  bolt.  The  attitude  of  the  prisoner  in  the  cart,  the  order  of  the 
fatal  procession,  the  arrangement  of  the  scafibld  and  its  tr^pings,  and  the 
disposition  of  the  assistants,  required  the  minutest  attentipn.  The  torture 
chamber,  too,  with  its  various  applianeeS|  could  not  be  entrusted  to  a 
clumsy  valet.  And  as  faction  very  often  brought  the  noble  himself  in 
contact  with  the  executioner,  it  was  necessary  that  the  latter  should  have 
a  delicate  perception  of  the  ince  gradations  of  rank,  and  be  capable  of 
applying  his  tools  with  duly  respectful  demeanopr  to  the  sacred  p^n^on 
of  nobility.  Indeed,  polite  phrases,  neat  compliments,  and  well-turned 
allusions  to  former  achiev^neQts  dropped  nowhere  so  glibly  as  on 
the  scaffold  and  from  the  lips  of  Master  John  Ketch,  And  this 
gentleman — for  such,  in  some  countries,  the  &11  of  a  certain  number  of 
heads  made  him — prided  hiniself  as  much  on  his  skill  with  his  weapons  as 
any  other  gentleman  of  his  time.  Nor  was  it  without  reason.  More  than 
once  has  the  trunk  been  known  to  remain  erect  for  some  minutes  after 
the  &tal  stroke,  as  if  unconscious  of  its  loss.  The  Constable  St.  Pol  was 
one  of  those  who  were  decapitated  thus  dexterously ;  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  Little  John,  who  struck  the  blow,  was  a  master  in  his  craft. 
Camifex  nascitur  non  Jit  is  just  as  true  as  the  other  reading,  and  the 
worthy  we  have  named  was  a  bom  hangman.  His  intuitive  grace  and 
skill  in  all  that  concerned  the  scaffold  excited  the  unqualified  admiration 
of  all  his  contemporaries,  and  placed  him,  while  yet  in  his  teens,  at  the 
y^ry  summit  of  his  profession.  But,  like  many  another  brilliant  genius, 
he  was  doomed  to  an  early  grave.  He  quarrelled  with  a  certain  carpenter 
— one  Ouden  de  Bust— over  a  disputed  account,  probably  concerning 
repairs  done  to  the  gallows,  for  it  is  preposterp^  to  suppose  that  such  a 
man  as  Little  Joh4  would  degrade  himself  by  associating  with  a  mere 
vulgar  wood-shaver,  especially  as  another  ki^ght  of  the  noose,  and  chiefly 
on  account  of  his  trade,  had  been  selected  not  Ipng  Wgte  as  1^  fit  Wf^i 
proper  companion  by  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus.     Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
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carpenter  took  his  ptmishment  to  heart,  and  determined  on  leTenge. 
Accordingly,  one  moonlight  night,  not  very  long  after,  Little  John  was 
waylaid  hy  three  ruffians,  whom  the  carpenter  had  associated  in  his 
purpose,  hut  by  no  means  on  limited  liability  principles.  These  youths 
had  very  probably  some  little  account  of  their  own  in  the  way  of  whipping, 
branding,  nose-sUtting,  and  ear-clipping  to  settle  with  the  worthy  official. 
One  of  these  pretty  feUows — ^the  chronicler  who  relates  the  circumstance 
expatiates  on  their  good  looks — seized  the  executioner  and  pinioned  his 
arms ;  another,  still  more  frolicsome,  tapped  liim  on  the  head  with  a  paving- 
stone  ;  and  the  third,  the  joUiest  of  the  three,  ran  him  through  with  a 
short  pike.  In  five  minutes  Little  John  lay  dead  as  the  constable  himseUL 
Thereupon  out  rushed  the  carpenter,  who  had  been  eyeing  the  deed  from 
behind  a  wall,  and  hewed  oflTthe  dead  man's  feet  by  the  ankles.  All  four 
inmiediately  took  sanctuary  in  a  neighbouring  church,  which  might  have 
availed  to  protect  them  had  the  victim  been  any  one  less  distinguished ; 
but,  unfortunately  for  the  murderers  in  the  present  instance,  the  people  of 
Paris,  especially  those  who  had  anything  to  lose,  were  too  much  impressed 
with  the  value  of  the  slaughtered  man.  For  once  popular  indignation 
mastered  popular  superstition.  The  criminals  were  hauled  out  without 
consulting  pope  or  bishop,  and  after  a  little  torture — administered  by  the 
bereaved  parent,  Henry  Cousins,  headsman  of  Paris — ^the  four  were  hung 
up  <<  all  in  a  row." 

But  unquestionably  the  most  renowned  of  these  gentlemen  was 
Capeluche,  the  headsman  of  Paris  during  the  terrible  days  of  the 
Armagnaos  and  the  Burgtmdians.  Capeluche  patronised  the  latter  party, 
and  repeatedly  conferred  on  Duke  John  the  favour  of  a  friendly  squeeze 
of  the  hand.  He  was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  butchers,  and  did  his 
utmost  to  refine  the  clumsy  method  of  massacre  peculiar  to  these  gentry. 
Somehow  or  other  authority  found  itself  under  the  sad  necessity  of  con- 
signing this  worthy  in  his  turn  to  the  scaffold,  and  most  characteristic  was 
his  journey  thither  and  his  behaviour  on  it.  The  superintendence  of  the 
little  affair  was  committed  to  one  of  his  former  assistants  not  equal  to  his 
work,  and  Capeluche  devoted  his  last  moments  to  the  rectification  of  the 
faulty  arrangements. 

Like  all  other  offices  of  honour  and  emolument,  that  of  executioner 
was  hereditaiy  with  the  very  strictest  entail.  And  the  emoluments  were 
numerous.  The  executioner  had  a  handsome  fixed  salary;  he  was 
accustomed  to  receive  gratuities  more  or  less  splendid  according  to  the 
rank  of  his  victims  ;  he  was  the  first  official  to  visit  the  scene  of  a  suicide, 
and  there,  standing  on  the  breast  of  the  victim,  he  acquired  a  right  to 
everything  he  could  touch  with  the  point  of  his  seven-foot  sword ;  the 
women  of  pleasure  were  his  tributaries ;  he  derived  a  large  indirect  income 
from  the  sxurgeons  ;  and,  finally,  the  immarried  executioner  had  the  regal 
privilege  of  releasing  a  woman  doomed  to  death  and  leading  her  free  from 
the  scaffold — on  condition  of  marrying  her 
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There  is  a  certain  crescent  in  a  distant  part  of  London — ^a  part  distant, 
that  is,  from  clubs  and  parks  and  the  splendours  of  Rotten  Bow — ^where  a 
great  many  good  works  and  good  intentions  carried  out,  have  taken  refuge. 
House-rent  is  cheap,  the  place  is  wide  and  silent  and  airy ;  there  are  even 
a  few  trees  to  be  seen  opposite  the  windows  of  the  houses,  although  we  may 
have  come  for  near  an  hour  rattling  through  the  streets  of  a  neighbourhood 
dark  and  dreary  in  looks,  and  closely  packed  with  people  and  children, 
and  wants  and  pains  and  troubles  of  every  tangible  form  for  the  kind 
colonists  of  Burton  Crescent  to  minister  to. 

We  pass  by  the  Deaconesses*  Home  :  it  is  not  with  them  that  we  have 
to  do  to-day ;  and  we  tell  the  carriage  to  stop  at  the  door  of  one  of  the 
houses,  where  a  brass*plate  is  set  up,  with  an  inscription  setting  forth  what 
manner  of  inmates  there  are  within,  and  we  get  out,  send  the  carriage 
away,  and  ring  the  bell  for  admission. 

One  of  the  inmates  peeped  out  from  a  door- way  at  us  as  we  came  into 
the  broad  old-fashioned  passage.  This  was  the  little  invalid  of  the  esta- 
blishment, we  were  afterwards  told ;  she  had  hurt  her  finger,  and  was 
allowed  to  sit  down  below  with  the  matron,  instead  of  doing  her  lessons 
with  the  other  children  upstairs. 

How  curious  and  satisfactory  these  lessons  are  any  one  who  likes  may 
see  and  judge  by  making  a  similar  pilgrimage  to  the  one  which  F.  and  I 
undertook  that  wintry  afternoon.  The  little  establishment  is  a  sort  of  short 
English  translation  of  a  great  continental  experiment  of  which  an  interesting 
account  was  given  some  months  ago  in  this  Magazine  under  the  title  of 
Dumb  Men* 8  Speech.  Many  of  my  friends  were  interested  in  it,  and  one 
day  I  received  a  note  on  the  subject. 

**  Dumb  men  do  speak  in  England,*'  wrote  a  lady  who  had  been  giving 
her  help  and  countenance  to  a  similar  experiment  over  here ;  and  from  her 
I  learnt  that  this  attempt  to  carry  out  the  system  so  patiently  taught  by 
Brother  Oyril  was  now  being  made,  and  that  children  were  being  shown 
how  to  utter  their  wants,  not  by  signs,  but  by  speech,  and  in  English,  at 
the  Jewish  Home  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  in  Burton  Crescent. 

The  great  difference  in  this  German  system  as  opposed  to  the  French, 
is  that  signs  are  as  much  as  possible  discarded  after  the  beginning,  and 
that  the  pupils  are  taught  to  read  upon  the  lips  of  others,  and  to  speak  in 
words,  what  under  the  other  system  would  be  expressed  in  writing  or  by 
signs.  The  well-known  Abbe  de  FEpee  approved,  they  say,  of  this  method, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  and  his  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
says  (I  am  quoting 'from  a  quotation),  '*Le  sourd-muet  n'est  done 
totalemM  rendu  a  la  societe  que  Iprsqu'on  l^i  a  apprig  ^  s*^xprimer 
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de  vive  voix  et  de  lire  la  parole  dans  les  mouvements  des  levres."  This 
foUowing  yery  qualified  sentence  of  his  is  also  quoted  in  a  report  which 
has  been  sent  me :  '*  Prenez  garde,  que  je  n*ai  point  dit  que  le  sonrd- 
mnet  ne  pent  pas  parler^  mais  ne  salt  pas  parler.  H  est  possible  qne 
Mapuiz  apprlt  a  parler  si  j'avais  le  temps  de  le  Ini  apprendre.** 

Time,  hours  after  hours  of  patience,  good-will,  are  given  freely  to  this 
work  by  the  good  people  who  direct  the  various  establishmcnta  in  tiio 
Netherlands  where  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  now  instructed. 

How  numerous  and  earefully  organised  these  institutions  are  may  be 
gathered  from  a  little  pamphlet  written  by  the  great  Director  Hirseh 
of  Rotterdam,  who  first  introduced  this  system  into  the  scbools,  a&d 
who  has  lately  made  a  little  journey  from  school  to  school,  to  note  tii« 
progress  of  the  undertaking  he  has  so  much  at  heart.  Brussels  and 
Qhebt  and  Antwerp  and  Bruges,  he  visited  all  these  and  other  outlying 
establishments,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  open  arms  by  the  good 
brothers  who  have  undeiiaken  to  teach  the  system  he  advocates.  Dr. 
Hirseh  is  delighted  with  everything  he  sees  until  he  comes  to  Bruges, 
where  he  says  that  he  is  struck  by  the  painful  contrast  which  its  scholars 
present  as  compared  to  the  others  he  had  visited  on  his  way.  **  They 
looked  less  gay  (moins  ei^joue)  than  any  of  those  he  had  seen.**  But 
this  is  explained  to  him  by  the  fact  that  in  this  school  the  French  method 
is  still  partly  taught,  and  he  leaves  after  a  little  exhortation  to  the 
Director,  and  a  warning  that  public  opinion  will  be  against  him  if  he 
continues  the  ancient  system  as  opposed  to  the  newer  and  more  intelligible 
one.  It  is  slower  in  the  beginning,  says  the  worthy  Doctor ;  it  makes 
greater  demands  upon  our  patiencd,  our  time,  our  money,  but  it  carries  the 
pupil  on  &r  more  rapidly  and  satisfactorily  after  the  early  steps  are  first 
mastered,  until,  when  at  last  the  &tulty  of  Jiearing  with  the  eyes  has  been 
once  acquired,  isolation  exists  no  longer,  the  sufferer  is  given  back  to 
the  world,  and  every  one  he  meets  is  a  new  teacher  to  help  to  bring  his 
study  to  petfection. 

The  Jewish  Home  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children  in  Burton  Orescent  has 
only  been  started  for  a  few  months.  The  lady  who  wrote  to  me  guaranteed 
the  rent  and  various  expenses  for  a  year,  after  Which  the  experiment  is  to 
stand  upon  its  own  merits.  Since  the  opening  of  the  home  I  believe  that 
great  modifications  have  taken  placd  in  its  arrangements,  and  that  it  is  now 
to  be  enlarged  and  thrown  open  to  any  little  dumb  Christians  who,  aS  well 
as  the  little  Jew8«  may  like  to  come  as  day-scholars  there,  to  be  taught 
with  much  labour  and  infinite  patience  and  pains  what  others  learn 
almost  unconsciously  and  without  an  efibrt. 

F.  and  I  have  been  going  upstairs  all  this  time^  and  come  into  a  back- 
room or  board-roomi  opening  with  folding-doors  into  the  schoolroom, 
where  the  children  are  taught.  As  we  went  in  the  kind  young  master, 
M.  von  Praaghi  (he  is  a  pupil,  I  believe,  of  Dr.  Hirsch's*)  came  forward 
to  receive  us,  and  welcomed  us  in  the  most  friendly  way.  The  children  all 
looked  up  at  uS  with  bright  flashing  eyes — ^little  boys  and  little  girls  in 
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brown  pinaforeS)  with  cheery  little  smiling  faces  peeping  and  lan^^iiiiig  at 
us  along  their  benches*  In  the  room  its^  there  is  the  nsnal  apparatus 
— ^the  bit  of  chalk,  the  great  slate  for  the  master  to  write  upon,  the  little 
ones  for  the  pupils,  the  wooden  forms,  the  pinafores,  the  pictures  hanging 
from  the  walls,  and,  what  was  touching  to  me,  the  usual  little  games  and 
frolics  and  xmderstandings  going  on  in  distant  comers,  and  even  under  the 
master's  good-natured  eye.  He  is  there  to  bring  out,  and  not  to  repress, 
and  the  children's  yery  confidence  in  his  kindness  and  sympathy  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  education  and  cure. 

He  chipped  his  hands,  and  a  little  class  came  and  stood  round  the  big 
slate — a  big  girl,  a  little  one,  two  little  boys.  ''Attention,"  says  the 
teacher,  and  he  begins  naming  diffsrent  olijects,  such  as  fish,  bread,  chamois, 
ooal-skuttle.  All  these  words  the  children  read  off  his  lips  by  watching  the 
morament  of  his  mouth.  As  he  says  each  word  the  children  brighten, 
seize  the  idea,  rush  to  the  pictures  that  are  hanging  on  the  wall,  discover  thd 
object  he  has  named,  and  bring  it  in  breathless  triumph.  '*  Tomb,"  said 
the  master,  after  naming  a  variety  of  things,  and  a  big  girl,  with  a  beaming 
fiioe,  pointed  to  the  ground  and  nodded  her  head  emphatically,  grinning 
from  ear  to  ear.  But  signs  are  not  approved  of  in  this  establishment,  and, 
as  I  have  said,  the  great  oliject  is  to  get  them  to  talk.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  SMvonly  beginners  and  that  the  home  has  only  been 
op^ied  a  &w  months.  One  little  thing,  scarcely  more  than  a  baby,  who  had 
only  lately  come  in,  had  spoken  for  the  first  time  that  very  day,—*'  A,  A,  ft,'* 
cried  the  little  creature.  She  was  so  much  delighted  witli  her  newly-gotten 
power  that  nothing  would  induce  her  to  leave  off  exercising  it.  She  literdly 
shouted  out  her  plaintive  littla  "  ft."  It  was  like  the  note  of  a  little  lamb, 
for  of  course,  being  deaf,  she  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  modulate  her 
voice,  and  she  had  to  be  earned  off  into  a  distant  comer  by  a  bigger  girl, 
who  tried  to  amuse  her  and  keep  her  still* 

"  It  is  an  immense  thing  for  the  children,"  said  Hr,  von  Praa^,  "  to  f^el 
that  they  are  not  out  off  hopelessly  and  markedly  from  communication  with 
their  fellow-creatures ;  the  organs  of  speech  being  developed,  their  lungs 
are  strengthened,  their  health  improves.  Tou  can  see  a  change  in  the 
very  expression  of  their  fitoes,  they  delight  in  using  their  newly  acquired 
power,  and  won't  use  the  finger-alphabet  even  among  themselves."  And, 
as  if  to  corroborate  what  he  was  saying,  there  came  a  cheery  vociferous 
outbreak  of  "  ft's  "  f^m  the  comer  where  the  little  girl  had  been  installed 
with  some  toys,  and  all  the  other  childr^  laughed. 

I  do  not  know  whether  little  Jew  boys  and  girls  are  on  an  average 
cleverer  than  little  Christians,  or  whether,  notwithstanding  their  infirmity, 
the  care  and  culture  bestowed  upon  them  has  borne  this  extra  fruit;  but 
these  little  creatures  were  certainly  brighter  and  more  lively  than  any 
dozen  Sunday-school  children  taken  at  hazard.  Their  eyes  danced,  their 
feces  worked  with  interest  and  attention,  they  seemed  to  catch  light 
from  their  master's  face,  from  one  another's,  from  ours  as  we  spoke  ;  their 
eagerness,  their  cheerfulness  and  childish  glee,  were  really  remarkable ; 
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they  laughed  to  one  another  much  like  any  other  children^  peeped  over 
their  elates,  answered  together  when  they  were  called  np.  It  was  difficult 
to  remember  that  they  were  deaf,  though,  when  they  spoke,  a  great 
slowness,  indistinctness,  and  peculiarity  was  of  course  very  noticeable. 
But  these  are  only  the  pupils  of  a  month  or  two,  be  it  remembered.  A 
child  with  all  its  faculties  is  nearly  two  years  learning  to  talk.     !' 

One  little  fellow  with  a  charming  expressive  face  and  eyes,  like  two 
brown  stars,  came  forward,  and  ciphered  and  read  to  us,  and  showed  us 
his  copy-book.  He  is  begiiming  Hebrew  as  well  as  English.  His  voice  is 
pleasant,  melancholy,  but  quite  melodious,  and,  to  my  surprise,  he 
addressed  me  by  my  name,  a  long  name  with  many  letters  in  it. 
Mr.  yon  Praagh  had  said  it  to  him  on  his  lips,  for  of  coarse  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  master  to  use  his  voice,  and  the  motion  of  the  lips  is 
enough  to  make  them  understand.  The  name  of  my  companion,  although  a 
short  one,  is  written  with  four  difficult  consonants,  and  only  one  vowel  to 
bind  them  together,  and  it  gave  the  children  more  trouble  than  mine  had 
done  ;  but  after  one  or  two  eSorta  the  little  boy  hit  upon  the  right  way  of 
saying  it,  and  a  gleam  of  satisfaction  came  into  his  &ce  as  well  as  his 
master*s.  Mr.  von  Praagh  takes  the  greatest  possible  pains  with,  and  interest 
in  every  ofifort  and  syllable.  He  holds  the  children's  hands  and  accentuates 
the  words  by  raising  or  letting  them  fall ;  he  feeli  their  throats  and  makes 
them  feel  his  own.  It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  so  much  patience  and  en- 
thusiasm produced  no  results  to  reward  it. 

**  What  o'clock  is  it  ?  "  Mr.  von  Praagh  asked. 

"  Foor  o'clock,"  said  the  little  boy,  without  lookmg  up. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  "  asked  the  master. 

"  Miss is  come,"  said  the  little  fellow,  laughing.     This  was  a 

lady  who  came  to  give  the  girls  their  sewing  lesson  so  many  times  a  week. 

I  need  not  describe  the  little  rooms  upstairs,  with  the  little  beds  in 
rows,  and  the  baths,  the  play-room — the  kind  arrangement  everywhere  for 
the  children's  comfort  and  happiness.  If  the  school  is  still  deaf  and  dumb 
for  most  practical  purposes,  yet  the  light  is  shining  in ;  the  children  are 
happy,  and  understand  what  is  wanted  of  them,  and  are  evidently  in  the 
right  way.  For  the  short  time  he  has  been  at  work  as  yet,  Mr.  von  Praagh 
has  worked  wonders. 

Babies,  as  I  have  just  said,  with  all  their  Acuities  are  about  two  years 
learning  to  speak.  There  is  a  curious  crisis,  which  any  one  who  has  had 
anything  to  do  with  children  must  have  noticed,  a  sort  of  fever  of  impatience 
and  vexation  which  attacks  them  when  they  first  begin  to  understand  that 
people  do  not  understand  what  they  say.  I  have  seen  a  little  girl  burst 
into  passionate  tears  of  vexation  and  impatience  because  she  could  not 
make  herself  immediately  understood.  I  suppose  the  pretty  croonings  and 
chatterings  which  go  before  speech  are  a  sort  of  natural  exercise  by  which 
babies  accustom  themselves  to  words,  and  which  they  mistake  at  first  for  real 
talking.  Beal  words  come  here  and  there  in  the  midst  of  the  baby-language 
•—detaching  themselves  by  degrees  out  of  the  wonderful  labyrinth  of  sound 
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— real  words  out  of  the  language  which  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  all  about 
them,  and  something  in  this  way,  to  these  poor  little  deaf  folks,  the  truth 
must  dawn  out  of  the  confusion  of  sights  and  signs  surrounding  them. 

This  marvellous  instinctive  study  goes  on  in  secret  in  the  children's 
minds.  After  their  first  few  attempts  at  talking  they  seem  to  mistrust 
their  own  efforts.  They  find  out  that  their  pretty  prattle  is  no  good :  they 
listen,  they  turn  over  words  in  their  minds,  and  whisper  them  to  them- 
selves as  they  are  lying  in  their  little  cribs,  and  then  one  day  the  crisis 
comes,  and  a  miracle  is  worked,  and  the  child  can  speak. 

When  children  feel  that  their  first  attempts  are  understood  they  suddenly 
regain  their  good  temper  and  wait  for  a  further  inspiration.  They  have 
generally  mastered  the  great  necessaries  of  life  in  this  very  beginning 
of  their  eflforts :  "pooty,**  "toos,"  "ben  butta,"  "papa,"  "mama," 
"  nana  "  for  "  nurse,"  and  "  dolly,"  and  they  are  content.  Often  a  long 
time  passes  without  any  further  apparent  advance,  and  then  comes  perhaps 
a  second  attack  of  indignation.  I  know  of  one  little  babe  who  had  hardly 
spoken  before,  and  who  had  been  very  cross  and  angry  for  some  days  past, 
who  horrified  its  relations  by  suddenly  standing  up  in  its  crib  one  day,  rosy 
and  round-eyed,  and  saying,  Bess  my  soul  exactly  like  an  old  charwoman 
who  had  come  into  the  nursery. 

A  friend  of  mine  to  whom  I  was  speaking  quite  bore  out  my  remarks. 
He  said  his  own  children  had  all  passed  through  this  phase,  which  comes 
after  the  child  has  learned  to  think  and  hehre  he  is  able  to  speak.  One's 
heart  aches  as  one  thinks  of  those  whose  life  is  doomed  to  be  a  life  of  utter 
silence  in  the  full  stream  of  the  mighty  flow  of  words  in  which  our  lives  are 
set,  to  whom  no  crisis  of  relief  may  come,  who  have  for  generations  come 
and  gone  silent  and  alone,  and  set  apart  by  a  mysterious  dispensation 
firom  its  very  own  best  blessings  and  tenderest  gifts. 

I  was  thinking  of  this  yesterday  as  we  went  walking  across  the  downs  in 
the  pleasant  Easter-tide.  I  coTild  hardly  tell  whether  it  was  sight  or  sound 
that  delighted  us  most  as  we  went  along  upon  the  turf :  the  sound  of  life 
in  the  bay  at  the  foot  of  the  downs,  the  flowing  of  the  waves  just  washing 
over  the  low-ridged  rocks  with  which  our  coast  is  set ;  the  gentle  trium- 
phant music  overhead  of  the  larks  soaring  and  singing  in  ^e  sunshine. 
The  sea  and  the  shingle  were  all  sparkling,  while  great  bands  like  moon- 
light in  daylight  lay  white  and  brilliant  on  the  horizon  of  the  waters 
The  very  stones  seemed  to  cry  out  with  a  lovely  Easter  hymn  of  praise ; 
and  sound  and  sight  to  be  so  mingled  that  one  could  scarcely  tell  where 
one  began  or  the  other  ended. 

If  by  this  new  system  the  patient  teachers  cannot  give  everything  to 
their  pupils,  the  ripple  of  the  sea,  the  song  of  the  lark,  yet  they  can  do  very 
much  towards  it,  by  leading  the  children's  minds  to  receive  the  great  gifts 
of  nature  through  ihe  hearts  and  sympathy  of  others,  and  give  them  above 
all  that  best  and  dearest  gift  of  all  in  daily  life,  without  which  nature  itself 
fiuls  to  comfort  and  to  charm,  the  companionship  of  their  fellow-oreatorea 
Qnd  pf  intelligences  answering  and  responding  to  their  own. 

28—5 
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Although  Oharlefl  Dibdin  cannot  b«  put  in  any  iompariBon  with  tha 
<<  Three  Lyrists/'  recently  ditcaated  in  this  Magaaine,  he  was  a  man  whose 
genius  deserted  something  better  than  to  be  hidden  in  the  obscurity  which 
we  obserre  to  be  creeping  over  his  name.  In  the  first  plaeoi  he  had 
about  him  that  cach$t  of  originality  which  is  the  primary  merit  of  a  writer, 
whateyer  be  his  school ;  for  men  of  genius,  likd  human  beings,  have  eaxk 
a  face  of  their  own,  while  mediocrities,  like  sheep  and  cattle,  can  only  be 
distinguished  from  each  other  by  experts.  To  this  also  must  be  added, 
that  Dibdin  exercised  a  lyrical  influence— made  an  individual  impresaion — 
by  songs,  such  as  En§^sh  song- writers  have  searcely  ever  attained.  No 
doubt,  English  literature  contains  noble  songs, — some  <^  the  nobleat  that 
have  been  produced  since  the  myrtle-branch  went  round  from  singer  to 
singer — each  using  his  right  of  <*  a  call "  by  passing  it — at  the  banquets 
of  the  Gh*eeks*  But  in  popular  songs, — smigs  for  the  open  air,  the 
•onntry-gathering,  the  supper-table,  and  so  fbrth,-^England  is  leas  rich 
than  countries  which  have  never  rivalled  her  in  greater  things.  A  cconpany 
of  Scotch  JEurmers,  or  working  men,  has  a  £ur  better  stock  of  ditties  to  draw 
npon  than  we  haughty  Southrons ;  nor  have  we  any  poet  who  is  to  a 
Londoner  what  B^ranger  is  to  a  Parisian.  Unfortunately,  also,  this  is  a 
state  of  things  which  seems  at  present  to  be  getting  worse  instead  of 
getting  better.  Music  has  become  eminently  more  diffbaed  than  it  used 
to  be,  and  good  music  has  ei^oyed  a  share  of  this  improvement.  But  the 
song-writer  proper,  instead  of  retaining  his  old  leaderdiip,  has  sunk  into 
a  servant  of  the  ccmiposer.  Musicians  have  given  us  ''songs  without 
words,*'  and  writers  have  given  us  what  we  may  call  Vords  without  songs, 
— ^that  is  to  say,  words  that  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  songs,  or  to  rank 
in  litmiture  at  all,  but  are  mere  semi-mechanical  conveniences  tea  the  use 
of  the  musical  artist  who  still  retains  the  &culty  of  creation.  Bometimes, 
indeed,  as  the  organs  houily  remind  us,  both  words  and  melody  are  trash ; 
but  we  need  not  dwell  on  those  terrible  cases  just  now.  We  would  only 
say  that,  for  a  time',  the  8ong-writer*s  power  has  been  on  the  wane.  Tet 
Moore  did  at  least  as  much  for  Irish  airs  as  Irish  airs  did  for  him ;  and 
some  of  the  sweetest  of  the  old  Scotch  airs  would  have  been  forgotten  but 
for  the  infinitely  powerftd  and  infinitely  tender  lays  to  which  Bums  united 
them.  We  have  all  heard  of  music  being  married  to  immortal  verse ;  but 
in  our  age  they  seem  to  have  gone  into  the  Divorce  C!ourt. 

Now,  besides  that  Oharles  Dibdin  had  a  spe^ality  in  the  ffenr$, — a 
q^ciality  for  those  s4a-soBgs  1^  which  his  name  ia  dii^y,  perhaps  solely, 
remembered, — ^he  was  alio  a  cMspdMr  hiausalf ;  differing,  in  this  respact^ 
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not  only  from  Horace,  Bnms,  and  Beranger,  but  from  most  other  lyrists 
of  eminence,  such  as  Scott  and  Campbell.  Indeed,  he  arrived  at  song- 
writing  through  composition,  and  not  at  composition  through  song- writing. 
"  A  strong  and  intuitive  propensity  to  music,"  he  says  in  his  autobiography, 
<<  modulated  my  mind,  and  cheated  it,  as  it  were,  into  poetry."  *  His 
early  associations  were  favourable  to  him  in  this  respect.  Bom  at  South- 
ampton in  1745,  he  was  sent  young  to  Winchester,  with  some  ambitious 
views  towards  the  Church.  But  his  case  was  the  not  uncommon  one  of  a 
mistaken  parental  intention,  really  placing  a  youngster  in  conditions  har- 
monising with  his  natural  vocation.  The  genius  of  the  future  singer  of 
"Poor  Jack"  and  "Tom  Bowling"  was  awakened — curiously  enough — 
by  the  organ  of  a  cathedral.  The  boy  sang  in  anthems,  and  at  concerts, 
and  received  some  instruction  from  Fussell  the  organist.  He  began 
to  compose^  too,  at  fourteen,  when  he  produced  the  air,  "In  Every 
Fertile  Valley,"  which  afterwards  (in  1762)  contributed  to  the  success  of 
his  first  successful  piece,  the  pastoral  drama  of  The  ShephercVs  Artifice* 
His  musical  education,  however,  was  by  no  means  thorough,  and,  like 
some  other  men  of  talent  in  a  similar  predicament,  he  was  apt  to  overrate 
what  unassisted  nature  can  do.  He  spoke  slightingly  of  the  culture  of 
1^0  furt ;  but  since  Mr.  H(^arth  assures  us  that  "  he  never  put  a  bass  to 
one  of  his  own  songs  without  committing  gross  and  palpable  errors,"^ 
this  was  distinctly  a  pity  and  a  blunder.  However,  according  to  the 
same  critic,  his  instinct  of  melody  was  something  quite  rare  and  remark- 
able, so  the  gift  of  musical  genius  cannot  be  denied  him*  The  passion 
for  its  indulgence  filled  up  all  his  youth,  and  the  proper  studies  of  the 
venerable  foundation  of  Wykeham  appear  to  have  been  wholly  neglected 
by  him.  We  regret  to  say  that  in  one  of  his  writings  he  speaks  of 
Aristophanes  as  having  belonged  to  the  Middle  Comedy,  a  statement 
which  could  not  have  been  made  at  Winchester  College  in  that  rigid 
epoch  without  peril  of  flagellation. 

While  still  a  boy,  Dibdin  turned  his  eyefi  towards  London  as  the 
head-quarters  of  music  and  of  everything  else.  He  had  been  one  of  a 
fionily  of  eighteen,  and  among  the  eighteen  was  a  brother  much  older  than 
himself,  who  holds  an  important  plaee  in  his  biography,  besides  being 
worth  remembering  for  his  own  sake.  This  was  Captain  Thomas  Dibdin, 
— fUther  of  the  Reverend  Mr.  Frognall  Dibdin,  the  bibliographer — a  stout 
seaman  of  superior  talents  and  olumu^ter.  He  had  commanded  privateers 
with  distinguished  gallantry,  and  also  West  and  East  ^Indiamen,  in  days 
when  such  commands  required  qualities  not  inferior  to  those  of  an  officer 
of  the  Boyal  Navy.  The  littie  music-loving,  song-loving,  Winchester  boy 
looked  up  to  this  "  big  brother  "  with  a  mixture  of  fraternal  loyalty  and 
poetic  admiration.  He  was  weary  of  singing  anthems,  or  being  asked 
about  to  amufie  parties  in  the  Cathedral  Close  or  the  officers'  camp; 
and  Captain  Thomas  urged  him  to  come  to  London,  and  promised  to 

•  The  Profeeeumai  Life  of  Mr,  Charlee  Dibdin,  written  by  Himself.    (1803.) 
t  DibditCe  Songe.    By  Gsorgb  Hoqisth.     (184S.) 
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introduce  him  to  friends  of  his  in  the  City  who  might  forward  his  aims. 
Not  a  doubt  but  this  kindness  of  his  brother  stamped  early  on  youig 
Dibdin  the  love  of  sailors,  which  was,  long  afterwards,  to  make  him 
celebrate  them  in  song ;  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  Captain  Dibdin  was 
the  original  of  his  £unous  *<Tom  Bowling."  So  Charles  came  up  to 
London,  full  of  musical  ambition,  and  often,  as  he  tells  us,  played  the 
congregation  out  of  St.  Bride's  before  he  was  sixteen  years  old. 

One  of  the  friends  to  whom  Charles  Dibdin  was  introduced  by  his 
brother,  was  Johnson,  the  music-publisher  of  Cheapside.  Johnson  did 
not  encourage  his  talents  much,  and  galled  the  ambitious  and  high-spirited 
lad  by  setting  him  down,  whenever  he  came  to  the  shop,  to  tune  harpsicliords. 
Captain  Dibdin,  too,  went  on  a  voyage  and  was  captured  by  a  Frendi 
man-of-war;  and  his  City  friends  found  young  Charles  somewhat  too 
independent  in  his  notions,  and  not  disposed  to  be  made  a  mere  ft-mnging 
boon-companion.  A  Mr.  Beranger,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted, 
(perhaps  of  the  family  of  the  French  chansonniei'^  who  had  relations  settled 
in  England,)  took  a  liking  to  him,  and  made  him  known  to  Rich,  the 
manager  of  Covent  Garden,  and  other  personages  of  the  worlds  of  music 
and  the  drama.  He  plunged  eagerly  into  these  worlds.  ''  The  theatres 
and  the  opera  houses,"  he  says,  *'  were  regions  of  enchantment  to  me.  .  .  . 
I  have  no  power  of  expression  that  can  give  the  faintest  idea  of  what  I 
felt  when  I  heard  the  first  crash  of  an  overture.  It  was,"  adds  he,  '<  a 
great  era  for  music."  Galluppi  was  in  England,  and  his  music  very 
popular.  Corelli  was  much  admired  and  studied.  And  England  herself 
had  Dr.  Ame,  whose  genius  exercised  much  influence  over  Dibdin,  to 
whom  he  was  personally  very  obliging,  and  by  whom  his  name  and 
memory  were  venerated.  The  success  of  Ame*s  Artaxerxes  in  1762,  left 
Garrick  playing  to  empty  benches,  and  Garrick  made  a  timely  tour  to 
Italy.  Dibdin  began  that  year,  while  still  in  his  teens,  to  make  a  little 
way.  He  was  already  a  poet,  composer,  and  singer,  and  he  soon  became 
an  actor.  Bich  taught  him  where  to  lay  what  he  used  to  call  the 
''emphasy;"  and  when  Bich  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law.  Beard; 
Dibdhi  was  engaged  as  a  chorus-singer  at  Covent  Garden.  For  the  copy- 
right of  the  first  half-dozen  songs  he  sold,  he  got  only  three  guineas.  But 
Beard  encouraged  him  to  write  The  Shepherd's  Artifice^  already 
mentioned  as  his  earliest  success,  which  appeared  when  he  was  only 
seventeen,  and  won  him  some  degree  of  reputation.  The  songs  in  this 
piece  (it  must  be  understood  that  we  are  looking  at  Dibdin  in  this  essay 
from  a  literary  point  of  view,)  are  poor ;  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the 
songs  in  many  similar  pieces  which  followed.  Dibdin  began  by  imitating 
the  regular,  conventional,  feebly  epigrammatic,  insincerely  sentimentali 
eighteenth  century  manner.  Not  till  he  was  about  forty  did  he  do  justice 
to  his  true  genius  in  the  hearty,  humorous,  and  genuinely  tender  nautical 
songs,  on  which  his  real  fame  rests. 

It  is  m  observation  as  old  as  Cicero*s  time,  and  probably  older,  that  the 
world  is  very  unwilling  to  admit  the  excellence  of  those  who  distinguisl^ 
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themselyes  in  more  ways  than  one.  Dibdin  was  a  composer,  at  whom 
rival  composers  sneered;  a  singer,  and  therefore  keenly  scrutinized  by 
singers ;  a  poet,  whom  other  writers  of  ballads  looked  at  askance ;  and  an 
actor  whom  jealous  actors  positively  hated.  Yet  his  music  was  held  in 
respect  by  Ame ;  it  could  not  be  denied  that  he  had  a  baritone  voice  of 
sweet  and  mellow  quality ;  ♦  his  worst  songs  were  up  to  the  level  of  his 
time ;  and  he  undoubtedly  succeeded  as  an  actor  in  several  parts.  This 
variety,  however,  so  pi^cociously  exhibited,  and  accompanied  by  energy 
of  character,  and,  as  we  guess  firom  his  autobiography,  by  a  pretty  confi- 
dent self-appreciation  and  self-assertion,  goes  fax  to  explain  the  antagonism 
which  he  excited  throughout  his  career.  His  theatrical  life,  whether  as 
author,  composer,  or  actor,  was  one  of  war, — ^war  with  managers,  actors, 
music-sellers,  and  nearly  everybody  else.  His  actor's  career  became  so 
intolerable  to  him  that  he  gave  up  acting  altogether.  He  quarrelled  with 
Golman,  when  Colman  succeeded  Beard  in  Covent  Garden.  And  his  seven 
years*  connection  with  Garrick  was  a  kind  of  seven  years*  war,  and  termi- 
nated in  a  rupture.  It  is  not  likely  that  Dibdin,  who  was,  beyond  dispute, 
an  able,  honest,  and  most  industrious  man,  was  in  the  wrong  in  all  these 
oases ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  probable  that  he  was  invariably  in  the 
right.  Garrick,  unquestionably,  sometimes  treated  him  shabbily  and 
tyrannically;  and  ihere  is  evidence  enough  from  other  quarters  that 
ihe  great  actor,  though  capable  of  deeds  of  generosity,  was  morbidly  vain, 
and  apt  to  be  arrogant,  or  mean,  according  as  circumstances,  and  the 
diaracters  of  those  with  whom  he  was  dealing,  prompted  him  to  arrogance 
or  meanness.  Dibdin  was  a  struggling  man,  and  very  much  in  Gamck*s 
power ;  if  Dibdin  had  been  a  Churchill,  Garrick  would  have  crouched  to 
him ;  if  he  had  been  a  Foote,  he  would  have  courted  him ;  if,  like  John 
Home,  he  had  been  the  &vourite  of  a  Lord  Bute,  he  would  have  brought 
out  anything  he  pleased  to  write.  As  It  was,  he  disliked  Dibdin*s  inde- 
pendent temper,  and  did  not  do  justice  to  his  talents.  But  Dibdin  was  of 
great  service  to  Garrick,  both  on  the  occasion  of  the  &mous  Stratford 
Jubilee,  and  at  Dmry  Lane. 

The  reader  would  not  thank  ns  if  we  attempted  to  give  an  account  of 
the  many  musical  pieces  which  Dibdin  prepared  for  Drury  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  ihe  Haymarket,  Sadlers'  Weils,  and  Banelagh,  between  1762, 
when  he  brought  out  The  ShepJierd's  Ardfice^  and  1787,  when  he  ceased  to 
write  for  the  stage.  They  are  now  only  of  antiquarian  interest,  except  for 
a  few  of  the  songs,  and  even  these  are  very  inferior  to  the  songs  of  a  later 
period.  His  first  sea-song,  **  Blow  High,  Blow  Low,"  appeared  in  a  comic 
opera  called  The  Seraglio,  produced  at  Covent  Garden  in  the  winter  of 
1776.  But  before  he  fidrly  got  into  taat  vein,  he  had  some  singular 
varieties  of  fortune  to  go  through.  And  he  also  passed  nearly  two  years 
of  the  period  preceding  the  war  with  France  which  rose  out  of  the  American 
War,  at  Nancy  in  Lorraine.  During  this  time  he  employed  himself  wisely 
* 

*  Menunr.    By  Mb.  Gbosob  Hooabth. 
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in  fltadjing  the  French  language  and  liieraiore.  The  people  themselres 
he  did  not  bj  any  means  lore ;  and  ii  was  with  a  hearty  goodwill  that  he 
wrote  war-songs  against  them  when  the  great  struggle  began  towards  the 
close  of  the  century. 

Unpleasant  as  had  been  his  relations  to  managers  for  so  many  yean, 
no  wonder  that  Dibdin  ardratly  longed  to  have  a  theatre  of  his  own.  hi 
the  course  of  his  musings  on  this  idea,  he  hit  upon  what  he  thou^t  an 
excellent  site  for  such  a  purpose  <m  the  Surrey  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge. 
Musie,  according  to  Dibdin,  had  altogether  degenerated  during  the  last 
twenty  years.  Horsemanship  was  in  fashion.  Why  not,  thought  he, 
combine  the  stage  with  the  ring,  and  produce'  entertainments  of  a  noTel 
character  and  a  hd^er  class  ?  A  Colonel  West,  of  the  Guards,  to  whom 
the  ground  belonged,  was  fiEiYourable  to  him;  proprietors  were  forth- 
coming; a  Hcence  was  obtained;  and  there  arose,  in  due  time,  the 
"  Boyal'Circus,'* — ^now  represented  by  the  Surrey  Theatre  of  our  own 
day.  Colonel  West,  howeyer,  died  ;  and  Dibdin  was  soon  embroiled  with 
his  colleagues.  It  will  amuse  the  reader,  and  illustrate  the  temper  of  the 
man,  if  we  quote  a  single  sentence  from  his  autobiography  regarding  these 
persons : — "  While  the  leech,  Hughes,  was  sucking  the  blood  of  the 
proprietors,  and  fastening  on  the  concern,  the  serpent,  GbimaJjDI,  was 
coiled  up  till  a  proper  moment  should  arriTe  to  seize  the  management" 
Who  can  ^11  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  such  disputes  at  this  distance  of 
time  ?  or  Ave  they  worthy  subjects  of  research  ?  Of  other  men  with 
whom  he  had  differences,  Dibdin  always  speaks  with  an  obyious  wish  to 
do  justice  to  their  point  of  view,  even  under  mritation.  There  was  an 
instinct  of  inteUeetual  honesty  about  him  which  no  competent  critic  can 
mistake.  But  for  Hughes  and  Grinuddi  he  has  nothing  but  loathii^ ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  one  of  the  quarrels  in  which 
he  was  in  the  right.  He  gave  up  all  connection  with  the  Circus,  the 
a£GEdrs  of  which  were  a  source  of  annoyance  to  him  for  years  after.  To 
us,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  most  interesting  fact  about  this  episode 
in  Dibdin's  life  is  that  his  song  "  Grog  and  Girls  "  had  its  birth  at  the 
Eoyal  Circus : — 

A  Bftilor  and  an  honest  heart, 

Like  ship  and  helm,  are  ne'er  apart ; 

For  how  should  one  stem  wind  and  tide, 

If  t'other  shonld  refuse. to  guide  ? 

With  that  she  freely  cuts  the  waves, 

And  80  the  tar. 

When  dashing  waves  aronnrf  him  jar, 

Consnlts  his  heart,  and  danger  bravee 

Where  dnty  calls  ;  nor  asks  for  ^QAore 

Than  grog  aboard,  and  girl  ashore. 

*  *  *  * 

'Tis  not  that  in  the  hottest  fight 
The  mnrd'rons  ball  will  sooner  light 
On  him  than  any  other  spot,— • 
To  fiioe  the  cannon  is  hia  lot ; 
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He  mmt  of  dangtri  Iulto  Ids  diaro. 

Bat  honest  tar, 

Thoagh  Hre,  and  winds,  and  water  jar, 

Consnlts  h!a  heart,  and  shakes  off  care  ; 

And  when  the  battle's  heat  is  o'er, 

In  grog  aboard,  drinks  girl  ashore. 
Here  W6  barre  not  absolutely  Dibdin's  first  seft-song,  but  the  first  in 
which  his  peculiar  quality  shows  itself;  a  something  simpler  and  more 
energetic  than  the  then  fashionable  type  of  song,  and  an  embodiment  of 
what  we  may  eaU  his  nautical  philosophy.  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  he 
failed  to  establish  the  Circus,  and  was  thrown  more  and  more  npon  him** 
self  alone.  But  he  had  another  eaiastrophe  to  meet  before  the  prosperous 
part  of  his  career  arriyed.  He  planned,  and  began,  in  eonneetion  with-  a 
Mr.  Leroux,  a  ClerkenweU  justice,  a  theatre  in  St.  Panerul,  in  the  Mgion 
now  covered  by  Somers  Town.  <<  I  have  a  hundred  times,"  says  he, 
<' compared  myself  to  an  ant^  that,  when  its  nest  is  destroyed,  never 
stands  lamenting  its  misfortunes,  but  gets  to  woi^  ftgain,  and  either 
repairs  the  old  nest  or  begins  a  new  one."  The  new  speculation  was  to 
be  called  Helicon ;  and  the  courageous  singer  went  to  work  witii  spirit, 
planted  popli»*8,  and  ran  up  a  building.  But  Uie  lieenee  was  refiised ; 
and,  to  crown  all, — ^Dibdin  having  been  exiled  away  to  Sou&ampton  to 
attend  his  mother's  death-bed, — a  gale  of  wind  came  on,  and  blew  his 
unlud^  structure  to  the  ground.  Mr.  Leroux  completed  ^  gida'i  work 
by  helping  himself  to  the  tUbrit  of  the  edifice. 

Never,  as  he  informs  us,  was  he  ''  so  completely  driven  into  a  eomer 
as  at  this  period,"  and  it  was  now  1785,  his  fortieth  year.  He  had 
broken  off  relations  almost  entirely  with  all  the  theatres.  He  had  twice 
fiiiled  to  establish  a  theatre  far  himself.  He  began  to  meditate  going  to 
India,  where  his  brother.  Captain  Dibdin,  who  had  become  master-attendant 
at  Nagore  and  a  man  of  some  property,  had  invited  him  to  join  him. 
The  good  captain  died  at  the  Cape,  soon  after  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking ;  but  friends  of  his  in  India  still  urged  Dibdin  to  come  out  and 
look  after  his  affidrs.  To  raise  funds  for  iiie  voyage,  Dibdin  resolved  on 
making  a  tour  through  England  with  an  entertainment.  One  veiy  que^ 
difficulty  beset  him  in  the  course  of  this  expedition — a  diffieuhy  which 
strongly  brings  home  to  cme  the  vast  ehanges  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
intercommunication  in  England  since  those  days.  He  was  constantly 
taken  for  an  impostor,  and  had  serious  difllculty  in  eoavineing  people  in 
the  country  towns  that  he  was  the  real  Mr.  Dibdin.  The  real  Mr.  Dibdin^ 
he  was  told,  was  '*  a  tall,  sallow,  thin  old  man,  with  a  wig,*'  whereas  he 
was  a  stoutish,  somewhat  jolly-looking  personage,  wearing  his  own  hair. 
One  old  tabby,  the  tea-table  oracle  of  Worcester,  told  him  plainly  in  the 
street  that  his  assertion  that  he  was  Mr.  Dibdin  was  a  fitlsify,  fi>r  that  she 
had  seen  Mr.  Dibdin  at  Binningfaam,  and  he  was  a  very  different-looking 
man.  The  Mayor  of  Nottingham  asked  if  he  came  with  drums  and  trQm<» 
pets,  and  if  be  was  sure  his  entertainment  would  net  eocnipt  the  aj^nrantice 
boys  7    Und^  these  diflleulties  Dibdin  stOl  parioed  Ins  tour,  and  pub^ 
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lished  an  acoount  of  it,  with  a  distingaished  sabscripiioii-liflt.  He  now 
sold  all  his  songs  to  the  mosic-sellers,  that  he  might  start  for  the  East 
with  all  available  funds,  and  the  mnsic-sellers  took  advantage  of  his  position 
to  make  sordidly  mean  bargains  with  him ;  for  ^*  The  Waterman ;  or,  My 
Poll  and  My  Partner  Joe,*'  they  gave  him  two  gnineas ;  and  half  a  goinea 
for  the  fiEtmous  stave,  so  fBoniliar  to  onr  grand^EttiierSy ''  Nothing  like  Grog." 

In  1788  Charles  Dibdin  embarked  on  board  ship  in  the  river,  and  his 
first  discovery  was  that  the  captain  was  even  a  worse  character  to  deal 
with  than  the  captain  with  whom  Fielding  had  sailed  for  Lisbon  thirty-four 
years  before.  **  It  has  generally  been  a  cnrioos  trait  in  mj  fortones," 
observes  Dibdin,  with  much  naivete,  in  recording  ihese  events,  "  to  meet 
with  men  whose  minds  were  full  of  depravity,  and  who  were  alike  straogen 
to  justice  and  humanity."  If  half  what  he  tells  us  of  this  skipper  be  true 
— and  we  know  no  reason  why  it  should  be  false — ^Dibdin  did  well  to  quit 
the  vessel  when  she  put  into  Torbay.  He  had  been  five  days  in  the 
CShannel  in  her,  and  this  five  days*  cruise  was  the  longest  ever  made  hj 
this  our  most^  popular  English  writer  of  sea-songs.  Five  days,  however, 
of  a  man  of  genius,  count  for  fifty  days  of  anybody  else ;  and  thoogb 
Dibdin  never  became  technically  accurate  in  his  use  of  sea-language,  he 
had  a  very  respectable  knowledge  of  it  for  a  landsman. 

Having  landed  at  Torbay — and  sunk  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  no 
apparent  purpose — Dibdin  resumed  his  entertainments.     And  he  began  at 
last  to  see  that  to  concentrate  himself  on  entertainments  was  his  best 
policy.    He  resolved  to  do  so ;  and  also  opened  a  music-shop  for  the' sale 
of  his  own  songs,  in  spite  of  the  rage  of  vulturous  music-sellers,  who 
denounced  him  as  an  interloper.    His  entertainments  were  held  in  difierent 
places — ^the  establishment  being  always  called  Sans  Sauci,     He  began 
them  in  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  with  one  called  Tk^  Whim  of  ^<^ 
Moment,  in  1788 ;  and  continued  them,  first  in  the  Strand,  and  then  at 
a  little  theatre  which  he  (at  last  1)  successfully  created  for  himself  id 
Leicester  Place.    The  years  firom  1788  onwards  were  the  most  prosperous 
and  the  most  productive,  as  far  as  qualify  is  concerned,  of  Charles  Dibdin's 
long  and  active  life.    His  .best  sea-songs  nearly  all  appeared  in  these 
entertainments,  the  very  names  of  which  are  forgotten  now.     Thus  *'  Poor 
Jack*;  and  "The  Sailor's  Sheet-Anchor "  belong  to  The  Whim  of  tJte 
Moment;  "The  Flowing  Can"  and  "Poor  Tom,  or  the  Sailor's  Epi- 
taph" to  The    Oddities  (1789);    "Jack  at   the  Windlass"    to   The 
Quizzee  (1792) ;   and  "  Yo,  heave  ho !  "    to   The  Tour  to  the  Lmd't 
End  (1798).     These  entertainments  were  wholly  Dibdin's  own.     He 
invented  the  simple  machinery  of  story,  which  was  the  vehicle  for  his 
songs;  wrote  the  songs,  and  set  them  to  music  himself;  and  sang  them 
himself.     He  did  not  dress  in  character,  but  appeared  before  his  audience 
(a  pleasant-looking,  gentiemanlike  man,  with  a  keen  dark  eye)  in  the  bine 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  black  silk  stockings,  and  breeches,  of  the  old  regwie. 
He  played  his  own  accompaniment  on  an  instrument — ^part  piaoo,  p^t 
organ — ^which  was  fitted  up  with  gongs  and  bells,  by  which  a  varied  <^^ 
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effect  coTild  be  produced  when  necessary.  Thus  the  amnsement  was  an 
intellectnal  one,  depending,  like  those  of  the  elder  Mathews  and  the  late 
Mr.  Albert  Smith,  on  the  performer*8  indiridual  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments. But  its  influence  was  not  confined  within  its  own  limits,  nor  to 
amusement  strictly  so  called.  The  songs  which  Dibdin  wrote  and  saug 
there  winged  their  way  over  the  whole  country.  Great  singers  like 
Indedon,  who  almost  swore  by  Dibdin,  performed  them  to  delighted 
crowds.  They  were  heard  in  drawing-rooms  and  at  supper-tables,  in 
theatres  and  at  concerts.  And  as  the  mighty  Bevolutionary  War  pro- 
grossed,  and  England  warmed  into  a  red  heat  of  patriotic  pride  and  furious 
Anti-Gallicanism,  the  singer,  who  had  begun  as  a  rather  watery  Anacreon, 
rose  into  something  of  an  Alcseus  or  TyrtoQus.  Crowds  listened  to  him 
with  the  eagerness  of  the  shades  gathering  round  Alcceus,  in  Horace's 
famous  ode: — 

Pagnas  et  exactos  tjraimos 
Densnm  homeris  Mbit  aore  vulgns. 

Dibdin  is,  indeed,  called  the  Tyrtaous  of  the  war  by  so  high  an  autho- 
rity as  the  Edinburgh  Heview  of  18^.  He  had  then  been  just  nine  years 
dead.  The  praise  is  extravagant,  no  doult,  but  it  is  valuable,  as  showing 
the  opinion  of  contemporaries. 

Up  to  this  period — ^that  of  the  revolutionary  war — comparatively 
little  had  been  done  for  the  representation  of  any  side  of  naval  life  in  our 
literature.  The  admirable  novels  of  SmoUett  had  made  a  worthy  beginning, 
and  they  have  certainly  not  been  surpassed  since,  for  truthfiilness,  shrewd- 
ness, and  a  broad  hearty  humour, — a  humour  always  vigorous  and  pungent, 
but  which  could  be, — as  in  the  description  of  the  last  hours  of  Commodore 
Trunnion — tender  also.  We  have  a  sea  song  or  two  earlier  than  Smollett, 
such  as  the  lively  doggerel  on  the  action  in  which  Benbow  received  his 
death- wound ;  the  pleasant  comic  stanzas  of  Lord  Dorset  written  during  the 
Dutch  wars  of  the  Restoration ;  and  the  **  scurvy  tune,"  which  Stephano 
sings  in  the  Tempest,  Nay,  we  may  remount  to  Chaucer's  *^  Shipman  " 
for  proof  that  the  fdndamental  basis  of  the  traditional  naval  character  of 
our  humourists  had  been  laid  down  in  our  literature  very  early  : — 

And  certainly  he  was  a  good  felaw. 

Fnl  many  a  draught  of  win  he  hadde  draw 

From  Burdenx  ward,  while  that  the  chapman  slepe 

Of  nice  conscience  toke  he  no  kepe. 

♦  ♦  ♦  • 

Hardy  he  was,  and  wise,  I  ondertake  : 

With  many  a  tempest  ha'«de  his  herd  be  shako. 

Dibdin  may  thus  be  said  to  have  followed  up  a  tradition ;  but — ^like 
the  Navy  itself  of  the  Great  War  for  tha»  matter— he  added  as  much  to  the 
tradition  as  he  derived  from  it.  And  this  was  natural  enough ;  for  although 
Abercrombie  and  Aboukir  must  never  be  forgotten,  ihe  naval  glories  of 
the  epoch  belonged  to  ihe  first  part  of  the  war,  as  the  military  glories  to 
ihe  conclusion  of  it.    The  battles  of  the  First  of  June,  St.  YinoeQt, 
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Camperdown,  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar,  were  all  fought  within  less  tiian  a 
dozen  years.  Hence,  there  was  a  perpetual  inspiration  given  to  a  soug- 
writer  whose  forte  lay  in  naval  song ;  besides  which,  Dibdin  had  not  onlj 
seen  the  generation  of  Bodney,  but  could  remember  the  gen^^tioa  of 
Hawke.  Luckily  too,  the  earliest  triumphs  of  the  successful  period  of  his 
career  were  made  with  nautical  songs,  with  ''Poor  Jack,"  and  ''The 
Greenwich  Pensioner,"  the  latter  of  which  sold  more  than  ten  thouswd 
copies,  just  at  the  time  his  entertainments  began.  In  ''  Poor  Jack,"  he 
strikes  the  characteristic  chord  of  his  distinctive  lyrical  instrument : — 

D'ye  mind  me,  a  Bailor  shonld  be  every  inch 

All  as  one  as  a  piece  <^  the  ship. 
And  with  her  braye  the  world  withont  offering  to  flinch 

From  the  moment  the  anchor's  artrip. 
As  for  me,  in  all  weathers,  all  times,  sides,  and  ends. 

Nought's  a  trouble  from  duty  that  springs  ; 
For  my  heart  is  my  Poll's,  and  my  rhino's  my  friend's. 

And  as  for  my  Ufe,  'tis  the  King's  : 
Even  when  my  time  comes,  ne'er  belieye  me  so  soft 

As  fcMT  grief  to  be  taken  aback. 
For  the  same  little  chemb  that  sits  up  aloft 

Will  look  out  a  good  berth  for  Poor  Jack  1 

We  may  remark,  in  this  long  popular  song,  not  only  its  homely  fresh- 
ness and  humour,  and  manly  moral  tone,  but  a  dramatic  power  which 
was  of  the  essence  of  Dibdin*s  genius.  He  had,  like  Bgms  and  Beranger, 
though  in  an  inferior  degree,  (for  he  has  left,  nothing  equal  to  ''The 
Jolly  Beggars/*  or  **  Les  Souvenirs  du  Peuple,")  the  power  not  only 
of  expressing  an  emotion,  but  of  fixing,  in  form  and  colour,  a  character 
or  scene.  His  ideal  Jack  Tar  is  now  and  then  theatrical, — and  it  is  the 
reproach  o{  the  modem  stage  that  we  say  **  theatrical"  when  we  mean 
artificial  and  unreal.  Nay,  when  the  utilitarian  value  of  the  songs  came 
to  be  seen,  and  they  were  served  out  to  keep  up  patriotism  and  dispel 
mutinous  feeling,— like  lime-juice  as  a  preventive  of  scurvy, — a  certain 
factitious  character,  pointed  out  before  in  this  Magazine,  came  to  attach 
to  them.  There  is,  in  fact,  some  theatrical  exaggeration, — a  painting  of 
the  blue  deeper  than  the  blue  of  nature, — something  recalling  T.  P.  Cooke, 
rather  than  the  Navy,  to  men  who  really  know  the  Navy, — about 
the  sea- songs  of  Dibdin.  But  this  does  not  belong  to  them  univer- 
sally ;  while,  to  resume  what  we  were  saying  of  his  jdramatic  force, 
as  distinct  from  his  theatrical  cleverness  and  the  results  of  his  theatrical 
associations,  his  Jack  Tar  is  a  living  figure.  Ho  did  not,  at  least 
when  at  his  best,  exhibit  a  mere  marionette,  in  a  Guernsey  frock,  s 
pig- tail,  and  duck  trowsers,  at  Sans  Souci.  He  held  sound  principles 
of  art.  **  A  ballad,"  he  declares,  **  considered  as  a  lyric  composition, 
without  which  distinction  it  has  but  little  worth,  is  a  very  superior  kind  of 
poem,  and  demands  a  degree  of  genius  and  inspiration  that  can  neither  be 
taught  nor  explained  ;  and  for  the  composition  of  music  necessary  to  give 
force  and  effect  to  such  words,  the  mind  shuns  everything  affected  aud 
fantastic,  and  seeks  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  Nature.'*     {Professional 
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Lifet  by  Himdelf,  vol.  iii.,  p.  42.)  This  is  good  doctriile,  and  in  his  best 
BOikgA  he  eftrries  it  into  {)ractic6.  We  eould  hardly  haTe  A  better  speeimen 
of  his  simpler  and  prettier  manner  &an  the  one  we  shall  aow  transdribe, 
yia.,  his 

LOVELY  NAN. 

Sweet  is  the  ship  that,  tmder  soil. 
Spreads  her  white  bosom  to  the  gale  ; 

Sweet,  oh  !  sweet  the  flowing  can  } 
Sweet  to  poise  the  labottrfng  oaf, 
That  tugs  Qs  to  oir  native  shore, 

When  the  boatswain  pipes  the  barge  td  itiail ; 
Sweet  sailing  with  a  fav'ring  brecae  ; 
Bat  oh  !  much  inreeter  than  all  these, 

Is  Jack's  delight—his  lotely  Nan. 

The  needle,  faithfUl  to  the  North, 
To  show  of  constancy  the  worth, 

A  curious  lesson  teaches  man  : 
The  needle  time  may  rust,  the  squall 
Capsize  the  binnacle  and  all, 

Let  seamanship  do  all  it  can  ; 
My  love  in  worth  shall  higher  rise, 
Nor  time  shall  rust,  nor  squalls  capsl2d| 

My  faith  and  truth  to  lovely  Nan. 

When  in  the  bilboes  I  was  penned 
.  For  serving  of  a  worthless  friend, 

And  eyery  creature  from  me  ran  ; 
No  fthip  perfbrming  quarantine 
Was  ever  so  deserted  seen, 

None  haird  roe— woman,  child,  nor  man  j 
But  though  false  friendship's  sails  were  furlM, 
Though  cut  adrift  by  all  the  world, 

I*d  all  the  world  in  lovely  Nan. 

I  love  my  duty,  love  my  friend, 
Love  truth  and  merit  to  defend. 

To  moan  their  loss  who  hasard  rtm  i 
I  love  to  take  an  honest  part* 
Love  beauty,  with  a  spotless  heart, 

By  manners  love  to  show  the  man  ; 
To  sail  through  life  by  honour's  breese— 
'Twas  all  along  of  loving  these 

First  made  me  dote  on  lovely  Nan. 

Not  to  relish  this  pleasant  little  song  would  show  an  equal  want  of 
heart  and  ear.  It  has  natural  sentiment,  without  exaggeration ;  a  touch 
of  point,  without  epigrammatic  glitter ;  and  just  nautical  colour  enough, — 
tL  flavour  of  salt, — ^while  occasionally  Dibdin  almost  pedantically  afibcts  the 
technical  language  of  seamanship.  It  is  this  pedantry  that  betrays  him 
sometimes  into  blunders  analogous  to  those  of  the  gentlemen  who  wiU 
quote  Latin  and  Greek  without  knowing  them.  Thus,  in  "  Grieying's  a 
Folly" — a  hearty  rollicking  song  enough — we  find, — 

One  night  as  we  drove  with  two  reefs  in  the  main-saili 
And  the  srud  came  on  lowering  upon  a  lee-shore, 

J'ack  went  up  aloft  for  to  hand  the  top  ga'nt-sail, 
A  spray  wn«h'd  him  off,  and  we  ne'er  saw  him  more. 
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But  the  top-gallant  sails  would  have  been  taken  in  long  before  it  came 
to  double-reefing  the  courses : — ^unless,  to  be  sure,  in  the  case  of  a  Turkish 
squadron  we  once  saw  in  ilie  Mediterranean,  where  the  breeze  haying 
freshened,  the  men  coTild  not  be  got  to  go  alofb  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
officers  had  to  cut  away  the  whole  business  with  axes  or  tomahawks. 
Again,  in  "  Saturday  Night,*'  the  bard  informs  us,  that, — 

For  all  tho  world  jost  like  the  ropes  aboard  a  ship- 
Each  man's  rigged  oat 
A  vessel  stout, 
To  take  for  life  a  trip. 

The  shrouds,  the  stays,  the  braces, 
Are  jojs,  and  hopes,  and  fears  ; 
The  halliards,  sheets,  and  traces. 
Still,  as  eadi  passion  veers. 
And  whim  prevails. 
Direct  the  saUs, 
As  on  the  sea  of  life  he  steers. 

Yet  the  halliards  and  sheets  have  nothing  to  do  with  directing  the  sails, 
while  the  braces,  to  which  he  assigns  a  different  set  of  functions,  hare. 
**  Sheet "  seems  an  unlucky  word  for  song- writers.  Allan  Cunningham, 
in  a  well-known  song,  talks  of — 

A  wot  sheet  and  a  flowing  sea, 
evidently  not  knowing  that  a    sheet  is  a  rope.      ''Honest  Allan's" 
whole  stanza,  however,  is  absurd,  for  his  ship  is  flying  brfore  a  wind  tiial 
follows  fast,  and  he  makes  her  leave  old  England  *^  on  the  lee."    A  bW. 
more  extraordinary  error  of  Dibdin*s  occurs  in  "  The  Token  " : — 

The  breeze  was  fresh,  the  ship  in  sUu^, 
Each  breaker  hnsh'd,  the  shore  a  haze. 
When  Jack  no  more  on  duty  calFd, 
His  true  love's  tokens  overhanl'd. 

Surely  a  man  who  topk  so  much  interest  in  sailors,  and  wrote  so  much 
about  them,  must  have  known  what  a  ship's  being  <<  in  stays  "  means  ? 
Our  next  sample  is  more  excusable : — 

The  squall  tore  the  main-sail  to  shivers. 
Helm  a-weather  the  hoarse  boatswain  cries, 

— ^though  Dibdin  ought  to  have  known  that  conning  the  ship  is  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  a  boatswain. 

More  minute  criticism  would  easily  find  other  slips  of  this  kind.  Bat, 
on  the  whole,  they  interfere  very  little  with  the  merit  of  Dibdin's  songSi 
which  though  accepted  and  eiyoyed  among  sailors,  were  still  more  ^ectiy 
addressed  to  the  world  at  large,  before  whose  eyes  they  held  up  a  good  ideal 
of  the  nautical  character  and  so  strengthened  tiie  popularity  of  the  sernce* 
When  we  consider  what  that  ideal  was,  and  how  broad  the  humour  in  the  sun- 
shine of  which  Dibdin  set  it  forth,  we  feel  that  our  lot  has  been  cast  upon  » 
much  more  rigid  generation.  The  virtues  of  Dibdin's  blue-jacket  are  social 
and,  above  all,  professional  virtues.  He  is  to  be  loyal,  brave,  cheerful,  truth- 
telling,  generous ;  but  hie  morality  in  oth^ip  respect^  is  PE^ost  indulgently 
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viewed.  It  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  iliat  he  shall  squander  his 
pay  upon  **  Grog  and  Girls ; ''  and  all  that  possible  improvement  in  his  con- 
dition which  onr  Sailors*  Homes,  &c.,  are  established  to  effect,  is  totally 
ignored.     <*  Jack  in  his  Element "  sings  to  the  following  tone : — 

I've  a  spimkiog  wife  at  Fortsmonth  Gates, 

A  pigmy  at  Groree, 
An  orange-tawny  np  the  Straits, 

A  black  at  St  Lncie  : 
Thns,  whatsomedever  coarse  I  bend, 

I  lead  a  jovial  life, 
In  every  mess  I  find  a  firiend, 

In  every  port  a  wife. 
*  *  *  * 

Thns  be  we  sailors  all  the  go. 

On  fortune's  sea  we  rub  ; 
We  works  and  loves,  and  fights  the  foe, 

And  drinks  the  generous  bub. 
Storms  that  the  masts  to  splinters  rend, 

Can't  shake  our  jovial  life ; 
In  every  mess  we  find  a  friend, 

In  every  port  a  wife. 

Those  whose  naval  experience  is  old  enough  to  reach  back  to  the 
time  when  Trafalgar  men  were  stDl  to  be  found  afloat,  are  not  likely  to 
forget  the  legends  of  the  age  which  Dibdin  painted.  The  Navy  had  a 
system  of  ethics  of  its  own  which  might  well  appal  Exeter  Hall-^thongh, 
we  venture  to  say,  that  it  was  less  corrupting  than  many  a  fashionable 
novel  of  our  own  time.  '*  The  Service ''  and  its  efficiency  was  pretty  well 
all  that  commanding  officers  took  into  consideration  ;  and  for  the  rest  they 
were  content  to  hope  with  Nelson,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  there  was  a 
large  allowance  made  for  them  in  the  other  world.  They  flogged  a  man, 
not  for  drunkenness,  but  for  being  drunk  on  duty.  That  he  should  get 
drunk  on  shore  was  accepted  as  a  mere  matter  of  course.  Indeed,  we  are 
ourselves  old  enough  to  remember  a  seaman  serving  afloat,  who  regularly, 
as  the  anniversary  of  a  famous  action  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  came 
round,  used  to  appear  on  the  quarter-deck  and  respectfully  ask  permission 
to  get  drunk !  Never  did  the  worthy  man  neglect  to  avail  himself  of  his 
captain's  indulgence.  As  for  Poll  and  Nan,  the  captains  of  the  old  school 
were  equally  tolerant.  If  a  lass's  fingers  were  pretty,  they  did  not  look 
too  closely  at  them  for  a  wedding  ring ;  and  our  ships  swarmed  in  harbour 
with  the  "wives,"  "  aunts,*'  "  sisters,"  and  "  cousins  "  of  all  hands.  These 
respectable  family  appellations  were  the  "  homage,"  to  use  Rochefoucauld's 
famous  maxim,  that  the  service  paid  to  the  prevailing  religion  of  the 
country.  And  if  you  asked  a  captain  about  it  all,  he  could  only  shrug  his 
shoulders  and  say,  '*  What  am  I  to  do  ?  If  the  men  go  ashore,  I  shall  lose 
a  lot  of  them ;  and  the  ship  must  be  manned."  In  a  certain  case,  where 
two  men-of-war  were  lying  together — at  Spithead,  if  our  memory  serves  us 
— ^the  captain  of  one  of  them  set  his  flEice  against  this  flux  of  visitors,  while 
his  neighbour  permitted  it  freely.  In  an  hour  or  two  the  crew  of  the 
inhospitable  gentleman's  vessel  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny,  and  he  hurried 
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off  ia  ptii  exeitemont  to  yepori  ike  ^i  to  the  port  admiral.  The  port 
Admiral  bdoagid  to  *'  tha  old  school  **  himself,  vad  aeted  with  decision. 
Tbd  moment  iie  knew  the  oirenmstanees,  he  hoisted  a  signal,  ^*  Fifty  women 
from  the  <  VengeasM  *  to  he  sent  to  the  *  Bellerophon/  ''  and  cider  was 
speedily  restored.  Bach  was  the  Navy  of  which  Dibdin  was  at  once  the 
TyrtsBus  and  the  Anacreon.  He  performed  both  parts  with  spirit ;  and 
one  cannot  wonder  that  the  Hannah  More  school  should  have  protested 
against  such  a  bard's  being  conntenanced  by  the  Government.  Dibdin  was 
put  in  the  index,  in  the  very  first  issue  of  tracts  produced  by  the  evan- 
gelical  reaction  of  the  close  of  the  last  eentury.  That  reaction  told  upon 
the  navy  as  everywhere  else ;  but  the  decay  of  Dibdin' s  influence  there 
has  been  less  due  to  it,  than  to  the  wider  changes  comprehended  in  a  tran- 
sition from  war  to  peace,  from  sailing-ships  to  steamers  and  ironclads. 
His  sea- songs  are  in  great  part  war-songs,  which  in  time  of  peace  lose  their 
interest ;  they  are  also,  in  great  part,  songs  of  an  epoch  and  a  school.  He 
does  not  reach  the  standard  of  a  singer  for  all  time,  though  he  is  a  genuine 
singer  within  his  range,  and  allowing  for  his  limitations. 

In  the  days  of  our  grandfathers,  however,  Dibdin  was  unquestionably  a 
poww,  and  a  beneficent  and  patriotic  one.  He  was  so  fertile  that  he 
declares  himself  to  have  written  nine  hundred  songs ;  and  so  punctual  and 
eni^etie  in  his  business  that  **  no  apology,''  he  assures  us,  "  was  ever 
made  ioi  his  non-attendance  "  during  two-and-forty  years.  He  asserts, 
likewise,  at  a  period  when  no  such  assertion  could  have  been  £alsely  made 
with  impunity,  that  his  **  songs  had  been  quoted  in  mutinies  to  the  resto- 
ration of  order  and  discipline.*'  But  the  proof  that  his  influence  as  an  Anti- 
Jacobin  and  Anti-GaUican  writer  was  real  and  considerable,  is  his  having 
received  9^  pension  in  1808  from  Pitt's  Government, — a  Government  slow 
to  ^knowledge  literary  merit ;  and  the  Scotch  department  of  which,  a  few 
years  before,  had  allowed  Bums  to  live  and  die  a  gaug^.  This  pension 
of  200^.  was  withdrawn  by  the  administration  which  followed,  and  only  a 
part  of  it  restored  not  Icmg  before  his  death,  in  1814.  One  supposed 
reason  of  this  was  his  publication  of  a  song  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
'<  hardy  tars,"  whose  sufferings  were  much  less  interesting  to  the  Admiralty 
than  their  enthusiasm  when  needed  for  service.  But,  as  fSEur  as  we  know, 
this  explanati(m  is  coiijecturaL  Dibdin  was  probably  only  sacrificed,  like 
scores  of  the  gallant  fellows  whose  prowess  he  celebrated  and  whose 
leisure  he  cheered,  to  his  want  of  parliamentary  or  family  connections. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  loss  was  disastrous  to  him,  and  he  found  it  impos- 
sible to  regain  his  position.  He  had  sold  his  theatre  on  the  strength  of 
the  pension,  in  1805,  and  retired  to  Cranford.  He  was  forced  to  resume 
bis  entertainments  and  again  to  open  a  music-shop  in  1808,  in  his  sixty- 
third  year, — he  who  had  begun  public  life  while  he  was  still  in  a  jacket  ( 
After  a  strug^e,  the  long  career  of  the  veteran — itself  no  bad  counterpart 
of  the  stormy  and  stii&ful  career  of  the  men-of-war's  men — ^the  ''Torn 
Toughs  "  and  *'  Tom  Tackles,"  whom  he  sang — ended  in  bankruptcy. 
A  subscription  was  raised  for  him  in  1810,  and  on  the  small  proceeds  of 
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this  he  again  went  into  retirement  in  Arlington  Street,  Camden  Town. 
Paralysis  came  npon  him  the  year  before  his  death,  and  he  died  on 
July  25,  1814,  after  a  period  of  bodily  helplessness,  and,  we  fear,  of 
privation.  The  Gentleman's  Magazine,  in  recording  the  event,  speaks  of 
**  the  influence  of  his  songs- upon  our  gallant  tars''  as  an  acknowledged 
and  familiar  fact.  Of  his  private  life  it  says  that  he  was  '*  improvident,'' 
but  his  improvidence,  it  adds,  **  chiefly  appeared  in  a  too  hospitable  style 
of  living,"  for  "  he  was  never  a  gamester,  nor  addicted  to  the  bottle." 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  cannot  speak  of  his  domestic  life  with  com- 
mendation. He  had  excellent  qualities,  as  has  been  amply  shown  akeady, 
and  he  did  good  service  in  liis  time  to  England  and  English  literature. 
But  in  a  professed  biographieal  sketch  it  is  wrong  to  omit  any  important 
feature  of  a  man's  ^history ;  and  it  must  be  honestly  narrated  of  Charles 
Pibdin,  that  after  his  first  marriage  he  formed  an  illicit  connection  with  a 
ehorus-singer  at  Druiy  Lane,  Mra.  Davenet,  by  whom  he  was  father  of 
Charles  and  Thomas  Dibdin,  also  song- writers  and  dramatists ;  and  that 
he  deserted  his  mistress  for  another  woman,  as  he  had  deserted  his 
wife  for  his  firsts  mistress.*  He  afterwards  married  the  successor  of 
Mrs.  Davenet,  who,  as  well  as  her  daughter,  survived  him.  To  them,  it 
must  be  added,  he  was  constant  and  tender ;  and  they  placed  on  his 
modest  tombstone,  in  St  Martin's,  Camden  Town,  the  celebrated  verses 
from  his  "  Tom  Bowling  r  "— 

His  form  was  of  the  manliest  beauty, 
*'  His  heart  was  kipd  and  soft, 
Fafthlol,  below,  he  did  his  duty. 
But  now  he 's  gone  aloft. 

To  part  of  this  high  praise  Dibdin  was  certainly  entitled ;  and  iliere 
are.  many  epitaphs  which  are  wholly  false.  He  rests  in  a  bleak  church- 
yard, now  closed, — originally  a  colony  of  the  dead  removed  from  the 
parish  of  St.  Martin's  to  iliat  of  St.  PancraB,  and  situated  just  on  the  north 
side  of  Pratt  Street,  Ctunden  Town.  His  monument,  enclosed  in  a  railing, 
'stands  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre,  and  close  to  a  somewhat  dismal 
willow  tree.  An  admirer  planted  a  bay-tree  at  the  head  of  the  grave  a  few 
years  ago ;  but  according  to  **  the  gaxdener  of  that  ground  "  it  does  not 
thrive, — ^perhaps  from  some  occult  sympathy  with  the  waning  renown  of 
« the  poor  inhabitant  below."  Let  us  hope  that  there  is  a  period  of  renewed 
lifd  in  store  for  the  bay  and  the  singer.  Dibdin's  songs  and  memory 
are  things  that  we  should  be  sorry  to  let  die, — ^the  rather  that  a  Pibdin 
for  Lronclads  is  a  kind  of  poet  whom  we  are  not  likely  to  see  arise  during 
the  remainder  of  our  pilgrimage. 

♦  Memoir  by  Giboboe  Hooabth,  p.  xxil.,  xxiil.  "  I  never  offended  my  father  in 
my  life  ,  .  .  "  writes  Thomas  Dibdin  in  his  Autobiography,  «*  ...  but  I 
never  received  a  shUling  from  him."    (VoL  ii.,  p.  226.) 
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That  which  a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap. 

■  01 

CHAPTER  I. 

Ay  CNHO  E. 

HAT  which  strikes  a  foreigner  most 
in  the  general  aspect  of  England  is 
the  evidence  of  the  long  absence  of 
straggle  and  war  shown  bj  the  rm- 
walled  villages,  the  scattered  cottages, 
the  undefended  country-houses.  In 
Germany  the  traveller  crosses  mile 
after  mile  of  cultivated  land  without 
^  a  habitation,  then  he  reaches  a 
miserable  mass  of  wretched  streets, 
shut  in  by  confining  walls  with  an 
armed  gateway,  and  a  castle  which 
has  either  been  at  perpetual  war 
with  the  village,  or  its  most  exacting 
protector.  In  France,  in  the  same 
way,  the  cottages  seem  to  have  dung 
together  like  sheep  for  help,  under 
the  shelter  of  some  seigneur  who  has 
too  often  been  their  worst  foe. 
In  England  every  man  has  lived  so  long  under  the  shadow  of  his 
own  apple-tree  and  gooseberry-bush,  that  we  have  forgotten  how  much 
wretchedness  we  have  been  spared.  As  an  old  soldier  who  had  been  in 
most  of  the  later  European  wars  once  said,  pointing  to  the  trunk  of  an 
old  white  rose  against  a  cottage  which  certainly  had  not  attained  such 
a  size  under  a  hundred  years,  <<  Tiens !  "  said  he,  *'  what  a  tale  that  tells ! 
Oh,  if  you  could  conceive  the  havoc  when  friend  as  well  as  foe  cuts  and 
tears  down  for  fuel,  and  pillages  for  food,  even  if  he  pays !  but  you  have 
rever  heard  or  seen  such  things  in  England,  and  do  not  even  know  how 
much  you  have  to  be  thankful  for !  " 

There  is  one  district,  however,  even  in  England,  which  was  so  well 
fought  over  at  the  time  of  our  last  trial  of  the  kind,  that  even  yet  cannon- 
balls  and  bits  of  armour  (strange  combination  for  our  ideas  of  war)  are 
turned  up  by  the  plough.  The  old  manor-houses  are  full  of  papers 
connected  with  the  period :  old  portraits,  curious  tombs,  brasses,  relics 
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of  all  kinds  abound.  It  is  a  very  historical  region  ;  the  stirring  nature  of 
the  events  has  lefb  such  impress  on  the  country  that  they  are  still  its 
most  important  feature,  and  no  modem  manufacturing  towns  nor  trim 
**  gentlemen's  seats "  have  as  yet  laid  waste  the  old  memories.  Two 
hundred  years  have  pretty  nearly  effaced  the  traces  of  the  civil  wars 
elsewhelre,  but  looking  ovei^  the  wide  plaiu  which  stretches  far  and  fertile 
in  the  centre  of  England,  one  cannot  but  think  continually  of  the  fierce 
fights  which  once  raged  there. 

A  number  of  promontories  or  headlands,  many  miles  apart,  stand  out 
in  the  sea  of  plain,  fiat  as  the  sea  itself,  and  where  it  must  once  have 
rolled.  On  one  **  the  king  **  occupied  a  camp ;  another  was  the  look-out  of 
Cromwell ;  fiu:  off  is  a  lone  house  which  was  defended  by  a  lady  and  can- 
nonaded in  no  chivalrous  spirit  by  Prince  Rupert ;  on  a  fourth  was  fought 
one  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  war ;  while  at  Avonhoe  lie  the 
foundations  and  remains  of'  rather  a  large  manor-house,  fortified  by  its 
owner,  **  a  most  true  and  loyal  gentleman,''  taken  after  a  regular  siege 
by  **  Colonel  Cromwell,"  and  burnt  down  on  the  approach  of  the  king's 
forces.     It  had  been  rebuilt  and  again  pulled  down  in  later  times. 

In  the  excessive  flatness  of  tiie  valley  a  small  eminence  tells,  and 
though  hardly  to  be  called  a  hill  in  a  really  hilly  country,  there  was 
something  very  beautiful  in  the  little  headland,  which  stood  out  boldly 
with  a  steep  side  to  the  plain.  The  remains  of  an  old  avenue  of  very 
large  trees  led  along  the  top  of  the  hill  to  where  once  the  house  had  stood, 
with  its  terraces  and  gardens  all  plainly  marked  ih  the  great  green  carpet 
of  grass,  but  hardly  a  stone  of  which  remained  one  on  another.  Behind  it 
stood  a  beautiful  and  elaborately  carved  church,  strangely  out  of  keeping 
with  the  few  wretched  scattered  cottages  which  were  all  that  remained  of 
the  little  settlement.  It  looked  more  like  a  dainty  college  chapel  than  a 
village  church,  and  though  utterly  neglected,  and  in  some  places  almost 
ruinous,  the  carved  woodwork,  the  altar,  tombs,  brasses,  and  stone 
canopies,  the  painted  glass  of  the  enormous  Henry  YII.  windows,  testified 
to  the  former  grandeur  of  the  family  who  had  reared  it. 

The  great  house  stood  back  a  Httle  with  its  dependencies  (God's 
house  included),  and  sheltered  from  the  wind ;  but  on  the  extreme  point 
of  the  hill,  in  the  most  exposed  place  it  could  find,  stood  a  little  old 
farmhouse,  so  small  indeed  that  nowadays  it  would  hardly  rank  above 
a  cottage.  The  time  for  small  kingdoms  is  evidently  at  an  end.  Of 
how  many  sovereignties  are  England  and  France  composed,  not  to 
mention  tiie  Italy  and  Germany  which  we  have  seen  grow  up  under  our 
own  eyes  ?  The  big  rat  is  eating  out  the  Httle  rat  everywhere,  and  the 
little  mill  and  the  small  farm  are  fast  going  the  way  of  the  Dukes  of 
Parma  and  the  Kings  of  Hanover. 

Benyam,  that  is  Benjamin  the  son  of  Amaziah  (his  surname, 
Pangboume,  might  as  well  have  not  existed,  for  it  was  never  used),  *  the 

*  Samames  fifty  years  ago  were  almost  as  uncommon  in  the  district  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets. 

voii.  xvn. — ^NO.  101.  29. 
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farmer  who  lived  at  Hawk's  Hill,  had  about  £orty  acres,  and  rated  htmgAlf 
and  his  position  highly.  In  those  days  there  were  few  people  to  dispute  it 
within  reach,  and  those  few  he  looked  down  upon,  none  the  less  thi^  there 
was  a  cloud  upon  his  house.  His  daughter  had  come  back  with  a  child  after 
having  been  out  as  dairymaid  for  two  or  three  years.  8he  had  originally 
gone  to  a  squire's  house  in  the  neigbourhood,  but  had  been  sent  down  ieur 
into  the  north  to  some  relations  of  the  family.  When  she  returned 
home  she  would  give  no  explanation,  made  no  excuses  for  herself,  would 
listen  to  no  reproof,  but  was  sullen  and  obstinate  like  her  fiEtther.  She 
was  a  tall,  strong-made  woman,  with  very  handsome  features,  but  a  fierce 
expression,  and  those  determined  cold  blue  eyes  which  are  so  much  more 
alarming  than  dark  ones,  because  the  lightning  does  not  gather  and  flash 
and  go  out,  but  broods  and  lives  oa. 

After  the  first  burst  of  passion  was  over,  Benyam  was  rather  ^ad  to 
have  her  home  again.  One  son  had  died,  and  another  had  wandered  off 
to  seek  his  fortune,  and  he  wanted  help  with  the  cows — ^it  saved  a  dairy- 
maid. The  butter,  which  is  the  staple  of  the  county,  was  packed  in 
baskets  and  left  overnight  under  a  hedge,  for  the  carrier  to  pick  up  in  his 
rounds,  for  the  consumption  of  some  distant  great  town,  and  the  piimitiTe 
manners  of  the  district  made  it  as  safe  as  in  the  locked  dairy,  where 
Cecily  had  again  returned  to  the  skimming  and  washing  and  shaping  and 
stirring  which  make  women's  lives  in  dairy  countries  so  hard — ''for 
butter  is  a  very  perjincketty  thing,"  as  Mrs.  Benyam  often  observed, ''  and 
very  often  doesn't  come  as  it  did  a  ought  to." 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  winter's  morning,  with  a  threatening  of  snow, 
and  she  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  shop.  The  only  op^oing  f^  this 
important  sphere  of  action  was  a  wretched  huckster's  in  a  wretched 
village  some  four  miles  off,  to  be  reached  only  over  the  field-roads  and 
across  a  wild  sort  of  half  common,  half  moor,  called  the  ''  Seech."  It  was  . 
an  outing,  however,  that  Mrs.  Baiyam  by  no  means  liked  to  lose,  fot  it 
was  the  single  occasion  on  which  she  saw  the  outside  world.  She 
generally  rode  on  a  cart-horse  in  state,  as  befitted  the  wife  of  a  former,  a 
lady  of  distinction ;  but  the  nag  was  lame,  and  she  had  waited  till 
supplies  had  run  rather  short  of  the  few  things  they  required  which  they 
did  not  either  grow  or  make  for  themselves. 

"  You'll  ha'  snow  before  night  and  be  cotched,"  said  Benyam,  sullenly, 
as  he  saw  her  preparing  to  depart. 

"  You'd  best  not  go  to-day,  mother,"  said  Cecily,  looking  out  at  the 
grey  weather,  which  was  gathering  over  the  wide  view  at  their  feet. 

"  Ye  both  on  ye  want  to  rob  me  my  outing,"  answered  the  old  woman 
sourly. 

Cecily  had  made  an  effort  in  offering  to  go,  for  she  heartily  disliked 
being  seen  in  the  village,  and  she  turned  away  fiercely  when  her  offer  was 
thus  met. 

_    Her  boy,  a  magnificent  broad-shouldered  child,  just  able  to  run  and 
get  into  mischief,  came  into  the  room  as  his  grandmother  left  it ;  but 
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there  was  no  gleam  of  tenderness  on  his  mother's  face.  He  had  got  hold 
of  the  stocking  which  she  was  knitting,  she  snatched  it  from  him  and  gave 
him  a  violent  slap ;  the  hoy's  look  at  her  was  more  of  anger  than  fear 
before  he  burst  into  a  sob  of  pain,  and  his  grandfather  calling  out,  '^  if 
the  Httle  devil  didn't  hold  his  tongue  he'd  wring  his  neck  for  'im,"  Cecily 
carried  him  off  struggling  and  screaming,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  empty 
house-place.     It  was  not  a  happy  household  at  Hawk's  Hill. 

Mrs.  Benyam  had  been  rather  late  in  starting ;  the  snow  held  off 
longer  than  they  expected,  but  towards  evening  it  began  to  fall,  in  large 
slow  flakes  at  first,  then  faster  and  faster,  and  a  driving  wind  arose — ^the 
pitiless,  searching  blast  which  takes  away  the  courage  to  fight  for  life 
vrith  the  snow. 

"  Don't  ye  see  her  a  coming  ?  *'  said  Cecily,  as  she  stood  watching  the 
thick  flakes,  which  shut  out  even  the  grey  sky,  while  her  father  came  in 
once  or  twice  as  he  drove  the  sheep  into  shelter  and  foddered  the  cows, 
as  if  he  expected  by  some  sort  of  magic  to  find  his  wife  within. 

**  She's  stopped  at  the  shop,"  he  said,  decidedly,  as  he  stood  running 
his  fingers  through  his  wet  hair,  evidently  not  liking  to  face  the  question 
or  the  storm. 

Cecily  shook  her  head.  "  The  snow  didn't  begin  till  she'd  a  started 
hum,"  she  said.  **  I'll  go  up  to  the  Church  cottages.  Simon  Martin  the 
ratcatcher  were  there  at  his  daughter's,  and  the  dogs  along  wi'  him,  and 
1*11  axe  him  for  to  go  with  ye,  and  Jared  mun  be  made  ring  the 
storm-bell." 

It  was  a  struggle  to  fight  her  way,  even  when  she  reached  the  com- 
parative shelter  of  the  avenue  to  the  church  :  the  cutting  wind  seemed  to 
pierce  into  her  like  a  knife. 

It  was  hard  work  to  rout  out  old  Jared  the  sexton.  "  Storm- 
bells  1  There  ain't  no  need  o'  storm-bells,  not  yet,"  said  he,  sullenly. 
But  she  insisted,  and  presently  the  strange  weird  sound  of  the  bells 
rung  backwards — a  sort  of  tocsin  to  guide  the  wanderers  over  the 
**  Seech  " — arose  in  the  dark  air.  But  Mrs.  Benyam  did  not  appear.  At 
length,  as  the  night  fell,  the  wind  lulled,  and  a  splendid  moon  arose — 
which,  reflected  from  the  brilliant  new-fallen  snow,  made  everything  as 
bright  as  by  day,  but  with  a  sad,  cold,  strange  look,  like  the  features  of  a 
face  one  knows  and  loves  changed  and  set  by  death.  Benyam  by  this 
time  had  been  round  to  the  cottages,  and  collected  two  or  three  men  to 
help  him.  They  were  wet  and  tired  after  a  hard  day's  work,  but,  with 
that  unconscious  self-sacrifice  which  is  so  touching  among  the  poor,  no 
man  refused  the  risk  or  the  pains  for  his  neighbour.  Keener  senses  than 
theirs,  however,  were  wanted  in  the  difficult  work. 

**  Quick,"  said  her  master  to  a  shaggy  sheep-dog,  small  and  light  and 
wiiy,  and  who  looked  far  the  most  sensible  and  sagacious  of  the  company, 
**  search,  lass,  search ! "  and  she  set  to  work  in  a  most  business-like 
manner.  It  was  a  toilsome  task ;  the  snow  had  hardly  had  time  to 
harden,  and  they  sank  sometimes  up  to  the  waist  in  the  drifts,  while  the 
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cruel,  remorseless  whiU  fleecy  bed  lay  so  pore,  so  light,  so  innocent,  as 
if  it  were  the  most  harmless  thing  in  creation. 

At  length  they  reached  the  **  Seech,**  a  wide  dreary  open  sedgy  moor- 
land, across  which  the  cold  drifts  were  driven,  without  any  break  or  pro- 
tection. It  is  now  enclosed  and  converted  into  rich  corn-fields ;  but  agri- 
culture had  not  much  changed  the  face  of  the  country  in  that  district  fifty 
years  ago.  It  was  probably  in  exactly  the  same  state  as  when  Cromwell, 
as  told  by  tradition,  making  a  (royal)  progress  through  his  dominions,  was 
met  and  entreated  to  take  a  day*s  hawking  by  the  mayor  and  burgesses  of 
the  nearest  town — **  which  his  highness  was  graciously  pleased  to  accept.** 
The  ground  was  intersected  with  many  water-courses,  so  that  to  wander 
from  the  road  in  such  weather  was  almost  certain  death  for  an  aged  woman. 

'<  *Tis  no  use  a  goin*  any  further,**  said  old  Simon  ;  *<  the  moor  on  all 
sides  is  one  with  the  road.  She  ain*t  alive  surely,  an  she  hadn*t  got  as 
fur  as  this.** 

They  stood  still  for  a  moment,  looking  out  on  the  moorland  stretching 
far  before  them,  bare  and  lonely :  there  was  a  peculiar  wildness  and 
desolation  about  it:  they  called,  but  the  booming  of  a  bittern,  roused 
by  the  dogs,  was  the  only  sound  in  answer.  A  group  of  weird  old 
thorns,  driven  by  the  wind  and  tangled  against  the  lee  side,  casting 
delicate  pale  blue  shadows  on  the  snow  in  the  moonlight^  stood  just  on  the 
edge  of  the  Seech,  and  alongside  them  a  great  heap  of  stones,  commonly 
called  the  grave  of  the  Gipsy  King,  but  which  probably  had  existed  as 
a  cairn  in  times  very  much  older.  Suddenly  Quick  began  to  scratch  and 
whine,  and  whisk  her  shaggy  tail ;  the  other  dogs  followed  her,  and  from 
under  the  thick-set  boughs,  which  had  kept  a  space  for  breath,  the  old 
woman  was  dug  out,  with  still  a  little  life  left  in  her.  She  had  got  through 
the  most  difficult  part  of  her  journey,  and  had  fallen,  as  so  often  happens, 
when  the  worst  was  comparatively  over. 

'<Eh,  we  had  a  sore  time  a  gettin*  of  her  home,**  said  Simon,  '<  for  all 
she  weren't  so  very  heavy.  I  mind  when  she  were  a  fine  lusty  maid,  that 
was  she  I  but  women  they  fells  away  like  butter  before  the  sun,  bytimes," 
he  went  on  rather  sadly.  He  lived  in  a  dairy  country,  and  his  similes  • 
savoured  accordingly.  "  She  mourned  so  when  we  riz  her  over  the  drifts  as 
'twere  pitiful,**  said  the  old  man,  when  with  great  difficulty  they  reached 
Hawk*s  HiU. 


CHAPTER  n. 

Thb  Good  Old  Times. 

Mrs.  Bentam  recovered,  but  only  so  fer  as  to  sit  up  racked  with  rheuma- 
tism, bound  to  her  arm-chair,  by  the  great  old  chinmey  comer.  The  house 
was  built  in  almost  the  oldest  form  of  dwelling  still  existing.  Great 
trunks  of  trees — shaped  with  the  axe,  not  the  saw — were  planted  in  the 
ground,  and  rested  against  each  other  at  the  top  of  the  house,  arching 
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over  like  the  timbers  of  a  ship  turned  topsy-tnrvy.  It  was  as  if  the 
builders  were  afraid  the  upper  story  might  be  blown  oflf  if  not  thus  bound 
together  with  the  one  beneath — a  style  of  architecture  belonging,  it  is  said, 
to  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  kitchen  where  she  sat  was  large  and  long,  and  low  and  dark,  with 
the  window  at  one  end  and  the  fireplace  at  the  other,  very  dreary.  Great 
brown  beams  held  up  a  sort  of  rack  over  her  head,  whence  hung  the  strings 
of  onions,  the  flitches  of  bacon,  dried  herbs,  the  Whole  larder  and  still-room. 
On  an  old  dark  oak  dresser,  with  twisted  columns  and  a  beautiful  carved 
cornice,  which  had  evidently  come  at  some  period  out  of  the  big  house, 
stood  the  plate,  art  and  literature  of  the  family — Dialogues  of  Devils,  a 
**  Breeches  Bible,**  much  unused,  and  ZadkieVs  Prophetic  Almanac  (pro- 
phecies of  the  future  seem  to  have  particular  interest  for  people  who  cannot 
understand  much  of  the  present) ;  while  art  was  represented  by  the  portrait 
of  a  murderer  framed,  and  two  painted  plaisters  of  a  lady  in  blue  hat  and 
red  and  yellow  garments,  and  a  gentleman  in  top-boots. 

Year  after  year  the  old  woman  lived  on,  with  everything  about  her  kept 
beautifully  clean  by  Cecily,  who  cared  for  her  scrupulously,  but  always  in 
her  cold  hard  manner.  **  *Tis  a'most  all  my  labour  for  to  wait  o*  her,"  said 
she.  Mrs.  Benyam*s  only  real  comfort  was  in  the  child :  he  kept  her  from 
dying  of  her  forced  inaction  and  ennui,  and  she  was  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  playfellow,  with  all  l^er  fretful  crossness,  that  the  small  Bupert  (Bobert 
his  grandfather  always  called  him  **  for  contrairiness  *')  had  ever  had. 

She  wore  a  black  silk  bonnet  over  her  mob-cap  and  an  old  red  cloak — 
which  last,  however,  she  put  on  very  unwillingly.  "  'Twere  my  mother's, 
and  *tis  nigh  on  seventy  years  old,  and  I  wants  to  kip  it  for  my  best,  for 
when  I*m  old  and  wants  it,**  said  she.  ^  _ 

**  You'll  never  want  it  more  nor  now,"  answered  Cecily,  shortly, 
wrapping  it  round  her  as  she  sat  in  her  great  chair  with  a  staff  in  her 
hand,  and  the  black  cat  opposite  her,  by  the  low  fire  on  the  hearth 
supported  by  iron  dogs,  and  with  a  queer  wrought-iron  back  or  "  reredos,** 
against  which  the  friel  was  built.  She  looked  like  a  respectable  old  witch 
with  her  familiar.  It  was  a  striking  old  &ce,  though  the  nose  and  chin 
were  now  fast  approaching  each  other — with  plenty  of  power  in  it  both 
for  thought  and  feeling — all,  however,  unused. 

The  httle  boy  sat  close  by  her  on  a  small  three-legged  stool :  he  was  a 
turbulent,  self-willed  child  in  general,  but  he  would  sometimes  keep  by  her 
side  for  a  long  time  together,  looking  pretematurally  solemn  and  con- 
siderate, as  he  Hstened  to  her  talk,  fitful  under  such  circumstances.    . 

They  were  on  terms  of  the  most  perfect  equaUty.  The  difference 
between  seventy  and  four  years  old  might  perhaps  give  the  grandmother  a 
certain  superiority  in  mere  knowledge  of  the  world  and  authority;  but 
then  Bupert  had  an  imcommonly  sturdy  little  pair  of  legs,  and  the  power  of 
locomotion  restored  the  balance  between  them,  or  even  inclined  it  to  his  side. 

**  You  give  over  pulling  them  tongs  about  like  that,**  said  she ;  "  you'll 
knock  down  they  hosen  o*  yer  grampy's,  and  they'll  get  burnt,** 
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*'*  I  shanH,"  answered  the  child.     "  I  likes  to  pnll  the  tongs  about." 

"  Then  I'll  give  yer  the  stick,"  observed  his  grandmother,  "  and  ye 
won't  like  that." 

'^  Ye  can't  get  at  me,"  said  he,  moving  hastily  back,  stool  and  all,  oat 
of  her  reach,  with  a  kitten  in  his  arms,  which  got  much  pinclied  in  the 
retreat. 

"  Don't  ye  sqeedge  the  kitten  like  that.  Ruby ;  'twill  hurt  her." 

"  I  likes  to  hurt  her,"  replied  he ;  **  it  makes  her  holler,  and  I  likes  to 
hear  her  holler." 

A  child  is  often  cruel  from  the  mere  love  of  action,  doing  something, 
the  new  sense  of  exercising  power. 

'*  Then  I  hope  she'll  scratch  ye,'*  said  the  old  woman,  as  the  old  eat 
came  to  the  rescue,  and  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  right  and  the  kitten 
decidedly  got  the  best  of  it,  to  the  great  advantage  of  morality. 

"  What's  all  that  noise  about  ?  "  said  Cecily,  hearing  the  uproar  and 
coming  down  upon  them  ;  but  the  confederates  knew  better  than  to  give 
each  other  up  to  the  enemy,  and  preferred  settling  their  quarrels  between 
themselves. 

**It  ain't  nothing  at  all,"  muttered  the  grandmother;  *' only  play. 
He's  a  beautifal  child  he  is,  and  never  so  much  as  howled  when  he 
burnt  his  fingers  a  messing  wi'  the  kittle  yesterday,  for  all  he's  only  in 
his  five." 

'*  Why  did  ye  let  him  touch  it  ?  "  replied  Cecily,  by  no  means  in  a 
tender  tone.  "  Ye  lets  *im  do  a  vast  o'  things  we  never  was  suffered  to, 
when  we  was  little  uns." 

**  Ye're  so  hard,"  cried  the  old  woman  ;  "ye  don't  care  a  mossel  for 
'im,  no  more  nor  he  weren't  youm.    I  can't  think  how  'tis." 

Mrs.  Benyam  grew  weaker,  but  she  still  clung  to  her  comer.  One  cold 
late  spring  two  or  three  years  later  she  was  cowering  over  the  fire,  suffer- 
ing more  even  than  usual  from  the  bitter  March  wind.  "  'Tis  so  cold,  I 
can't  get  scarce  any  bet  in  me.  I'm  shiverin'  and  shakin'  like  a  little 
bird  wi'out  its  feathers,  all  along  I'm  so  close  to  the  fire,"  was  the 
chief  burden  of  the  poor  old  woman's  discourse,  "  and  my  teeth  so  anguish 
when  they  joggles  together.  I've  a  heerd  tell,"  she  said,  **  as  there 
were  a  man  as  lived  in  the  woods  like,  near  upon  dirty  Denford,  in  a 
sorter  hole  or  cave  as  'twere.  I  can't  think  how  he  done  it ;  it  must  ha' 
been  so  cold  a  livin'  like  that  wi'out  a  'ruff*  (roof)  to  his  head;  and  he 
went  up  and  down  for  to  get  him  his  livin*,  asking  o'  them  as  'ud  give, 
and  specially  he  begged  bits  o'  leather,  they  says,  and  he  cobbled  un  all 
together,  and  made  hisself  a  testure  and  shoes ;  there's  a  great  big  shoe  o' 
hisn  kept  somewhere,  they  says,  for  a  show." 

**  And  what  for  did  he  do  like  that,  granny  ?  **  said  the  child. 

*'  They  say  as  he  were  one  what  cut  off  the  king's  head  wi*  a  soward,* 

*  The  execntioner  of  Charles  I.  (who  was  masked,  and  therefore  not  known)  is 
reported  b^  tradition  to  have  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave  near  the  "  Seech." 
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long  for  time  ago,  and  after  that  he  were  afraird,  and  00  he  went  and  lived 
like  that  there.  Bnt  then  he  man  at  least  ha'  had  some  wood ;  ean*t  jer 
grampy  find  a  hit  0*  wood  nowhere  left  ?  " 

**  There  ain*t  anything  scarce  left  to  hum,"  said  Cecily;  "  the  hoy'd 
hest  go  out  clatting.*' 

In  the  ntter  ahsence  of  fuel  in  those  midland  counties,  where  coal  was 
almost  worth  its  weight  in  gold,  the  cakes  of  manure  were  set  up  against 
each  other  in  the  fields,  dried  in  the  wind  and  sun  of  March,  and  humt  in 
all  the  cottages — a  word  had  even  heen  invented  for  their  production. 

**It's  colder  this  spring  nor  it's  been  all  winter,"  rfiivered  the  old 
woman.  ***1  shan't  climb  up  May  hill '  *  this  year  anyhow.  Ain't  there 
nothing  better  but  only  them  nasty  data  ?  " 

**  There's  the  bean-haulms,"  said  the  boy,  going  and  fetching  in  an 
armful,  which  just  fared  up  and  left  the  dull  fire  smouldering  on  with  a 
disagreeable  smell,  almost  as  before.  **  I  can't  find  a  bit  0'  wood  left  in 
the  skillen  "  (outhouse),  added  he,  sorrowfully. 

**  You'd  best  go  to  bed,  mother,"  said  Cecily. 

**  It's  so  dull  in  bed,"  answered  she,  crossly.  "  I  likes  to  be  wi'  the 
boy.  He  tells  me  a  wonderful  deal  0'  things,  and  you  never  tells  me 
nothing.  I  never  should  ha'  heerd  as  the  sheep  had  a  had  three  lambs, 
nor  as  there'd  been  a  man  nigh  murdered,  abused  shameful,  at  Sainton, 
nor  nothing  as  is  nice  to 'know,  if  it  hadn't  been  along  o'  he.  He's 
a  wisome  child  he  is,  and  I  won't  go  to  bed  not  till  sundown,"  added  she, 
angrily.  **  It's  all  because  ye  want  to  tight  up  the  house  a  bit  sooner  as 
ye  sends  me  away  like  that." 

It  waff  melancholy  work  in  winter,  and  every  one  went  to  bed  soon 
after  dark  to  keep  any  living  warmth  in  them.  Indeed,  the  same  thing  is 
told  of  the  Oxford  students  hardly  above  a  couple  of  centuries  before. 
Chimneys  are  of  late  invention :  they  only  existed  in  great  halls  and 
kitchens  even  in  Elizabeth's  day;  and  the  young  men  at  college,  it  is 
recorded,  had  often,  like  Mrs.  Benyam,  to  go  to  bed  in  order  not  to 
**  perish  of  cold." 

At  that  moment  Benyam  came  in  from  the  farmyard. 

*'I  must  take  a  smoke  anyhow  for  to  warm  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
going  up  to  the  dresser  to  fumble  for  some  tobacco.  As  he  did  so  he 
caught  sight  of  some  eggs  hidden  behind  a  plate,  which  Bupert  was 
collecting  to  thread  upon  a  string. 

"  What's  that  nasty  rubbish  ?  "  said  he.  **  I  shall  just  toom  +  all  that 
away  " — and  he  flung  them  into  the  fire.  **  A  wasting  yer  time  like  that 
with  them  things  i " 

**  1  blowed  un  when  I  were  out  shepherding,  for  pastime,"  answered 
the  poor  boy,  as  he  flung  out  of  the  door,  **  and  it  didn't  do  no  hurt  to 
nobody,"  he  cried. 


♦  A  common  prorerb  when  old  people  cunnot  live  over  the  spring. 
t  "  Toom,"  empty — ^Wickliffe. 
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"  Ye*r*  so  cross  in  yer  maggots  as  it's  enough  to  turn  a  dog  sick,*'  said 
his  grandmother,  angrily,  kindling  in  his  defence.  '*  Going  for  to  daunt 
the  child,  blaring  on  I^'tt*  like  that,  and  he  haven't  so  much  as  shod  a  tear 
THth  it  I  " 

\  After  her  own  fashion  the  old  woman  cared  for  the  boy,  and  did  her 
best  for  him.  She  instructed  him  in  theology,  natural  science,  and 
philosophy.  She  taught^him  what  were  lucky  signs — ^for  instance,  never 
to  turn  a  dumbledore  (humble  bee)  out  of  the  house ;  what  were  channfl 
to  make  the  butter  come  when  bewitched,  not  to  tread  on  a  fedry  ring,  and 
to  say  his  prayers,  i.e.  to  repeat — 

There  are  four  angels  ronnd  my  head, 
There  are  four  poetes  to  my  bed,  &c. ; 

and  when  indeed  <^  May  hill  '*  was  too  much  for  her,  and  she  died  in 
the  spring,  Rupert  felt  that  his  best  friend  and  protector  had  passed  away 
in  her.  His  was  a  dumb  grief,  however,  and  whatever  Cecily  might  feel 
on  the  subject,  she  had  neither  the  wish  nor  perhaps  even  the  power  to 
put  it  into  words. 

A  few  days  after  her  burial  old  Simon  the  ratcatcher  looked  in,  with 
various  wonderftd  contrivances  in  wire  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  moving 
bag,  which  looked  exceedingly  uncanny,  containing  his  ferrets ;  while  his 
two  sober,  staid,  sad-looking  dogs,  weighed  down  as  it  were  with  respon- 
sibilities of  rats,  followed  at  his  heels.  **  I'm  a  goin'  to  Farmer  Ashe's," 
said  he,  ''  and  as  I  were  so  nigh  I  thought  I  might  jist  look  in  to  ye. 
Any  rats  wanted  here  ?  "  (catching  understood.) 

**  None  to-day,"  answered  Benyam,  who  rather  liked  the  old  man ; 
"  but  you'll  ha*  a  few  broth.  Cecily'll  make  it  ready  in  a  minit,"  he 
said,  turning  to  his  daughter,  who  began  to  prepare  a  meagre  mixture  of 
bread  and  herbs  and  water. 

"  And  Simon,"  said  she,  as  she  filled  the  wooden  bowl,  "  if  ye  be 
a  goin'  to  Sainton,  ask  Master  Mayden  what  for  he  haven't  a  sent  the 
caUco  cloth,  as  they  did  a  ought  to  by  the  butter-carrier." 

**  What  for  didn't  ye  bring  it  yerself  ?  "  observed  her  father,  angrily. 

"  They  hadn't  but  about  two  yards,  and  I  wanted  seven.  Ye  haven't 
a  got  a  shirt  to  yer  back,  nor  the  boy  neither,"  said  Cecily,  shortly. 

"  And  I  don't  like  they  new-fangled  cottons.  Linen  were  my  father's 
wear,  and  linen  shall  be  mine.  Irish  for  gentlefolk,  dowlas  *  for  we — 
three  ells  seven  shillings  to  the  shirt  't  has  allays  been." 

**  It  ain't  to  be  had  now,"  answered  Cecily,  rather  sharply,  "so  ye 
can't  get  it." 

**  And  so  yer  old  woman's  gone  at  last,"  said  Simon,  looking  up  from 
his  basin. 

"Yes,"  answered  Benyam,  with  some  pride,  **she  died  beautiful! 
She  didn't  take  much  account  o*  we  that  last  week,  but  she  just  went  on 

*  Dame  Quickly^"  I  bought  yer  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back."  FaJstaff-" 
*  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas,  hostess." 
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as  loud  as  over  she  could  wi*  textes  :  *Evil  communication  corrupts,'  and 
such  like  good  words,  one  after  t'other,  as  fast  as  may  be,  and  when  she'd 
a  done,  she'd  just  begin  all  over  again !  'Twere  a  fine  end,"  he  added, 
complacently,  **but  'twere  very  worrity,  her  a  hollering  and  squealin'  a* 
night  like  that,  so  as  us  couldn't  scarce  get  our  nateral  rest." 

**  Well,"  said  old  Simon,  **  she  were  a  woman  as  worked  hard  a'  her 
days,  and  now  she  may  just  take  her  rest  *  where  the  wicked  .  .  .  .' " 
(Simon,  like  Mrs.  Benyam,  was  of  opinion  that  one  word  out  of  the  Bible 
was  just  as  good  as  any  other,  as  is  the  case  with  some  other  and  wiser 
folk).  **  But  I  mun  be  goin'.  Do  ye  know  if  the  squire's  at  home  at 
Thomley  ?  I  heerd  they  was  wonderful  plagued  with  rats,  and  I  thought 
as  I  might  just  pass  and  see." 

**  They  ain't  there,"  said  the  boy,  who  had  followed  the  old  man  in, 
and  was  looking  with  a  longing  eye  at  the  ferrets.  **  I  see'd  him  a  Toosday 
dri\'in'  away.  He  were  a  standin'  up  of  his  'ind  legs  i'  the  carriage 
a  talkin'  to  Sam,  what  was  a  drivin'  of  him  for  to  meet  the  coach  like 
down  at  the  ford." 

"  What  do  ye  know  about  it,  for  to  be  putting  in  your  word  like 
that  ?"  grumbled  his  grandfather,  turning  upon  him  with  a  sharp  aside. 

"I  heerd  as  that  off  mare  of  the  squire's  were  to  be  sould,  she's  so 
very  shuff,  but  she's  a  very  neat  nag  for  a'  that,  for  any  one  as  can  do  her 
justice,"  observed  old  Simon,  who  had  a  sharp  eye  for  all  beasts. 

**  Ye  wouldn't  let  me  see  a  tiddy  bit  o'  one  of  their  faces,  would  ye, 
Simon  ?  "  said  the  irrepressible  Rupert,  anxiously,  braving  even  his  grand- 
father, in  the  ardour  of  his  interest  in  the  ferrets. 

**  Well,  I  can't  stop,  not  by  rights,"  answered  the  old  man — ^taking, 
however,  one  of  the  Hthe  white  things,  with  its  vicious  pink  eyes,  out  of 
the  bag,  which  climbed  up  and  down  and  all  over  him,  in  and  out,  as  if 
it  had  no  bones,  to  the  boy's  unspeakable  delight.  **  'Tis  wonderful  cold 
to  be  sure,"  Simon  went  on,  stroking  her  fondly,  "  so  as  there's  scarce  any 
young  rabbits,  nor  nothing  for  her  to  eat,  poor  thing.  The  seasons  ain't 
a  mossel  what  they  used  to  was.  I  mind  that  big  storm  as  the  Missis 
were  lost  in,  how  the  men  built  'um  housen  in  the  snow  just  for  pastime, 
as  they  got  no  work  for  weeks.  Now  'tis  May  instead  of  December  as  is 
the  sharp  time." 

**  Eh,  they  was  a  deal  better  times,  they  was,  then  nor  now.  Wages 
is  got  that  wonderful  high  as  'tis  very  unconvenient,"  said  Benyam.  **  A 
penny  a  day  I  mind  I  used  to  get  when  I  were  a  little  lad  as  ^h  as 
my  staff,  and  kep'  at  it  too.  My  wage  growed  like  as  I  growed,  but  'twere 
but  eightpence  and  tenpence  for  full-growed  men,  you'll  mind  that.  Now 
they  thinks  precious  little  o'  fifleenpence  as  I  pays  'um,  and  when  there's 
work  more  nor  or'nary  they  wants  an  uncommon  deal,"  added  he,  sighing. 

*'  Well,  you  and  I'se  a  getting  into  years :  I  suppose  it'll  last  our  time," 
moralized  the  old  ratcatcher.  '*  That's  what  I  allays  said  when  there  were 
all  that  noise  as  the  French  was  a  coming.  'Twon't  be  not  no  detriment 
to  us  old  uns,  I  says."  , 

29—5 
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**  I  never  was  afeard  o'  the  matter  o*  them,"  replied  Benyam,  somewhat 
consequentially  ;  "  they  couldn't  ha*  got  as  far  as  we  anyhow.  How  ever 
could  they  ha'  crossed  the  hruck,  I'd  like  to  know  ?  I've  a  seen  they  red- 
coats turned  there  scores  and  scores  o'  times.  Why,  'tis  fifteen  feet  and 
more  across,  and  the  bank's  so  steep.  Nay,  they'd  never  ha'  got  over 
there  by  no  manner  o'  means.  I've  a  stood  looking  at  it  from  the  planks 
(the  bridge),  and  it  were  as  plain  as  the  blind  could  see  it." 

"  Well,  us  hves  t'other  side  on  it,  so  that  don't  so  much  odds  to  we ; 
us  must  just  chance  it,"  said  Simon,  resignedly.  "  But  I  must  be  a 
going,"  said  he,  cramming  the  ferret  back  into  the  bag,  to  Rupert's  infinite 
regret.     **  I  wish  ye  all  and  each  good  momin',  and  thank  ye  kindly. 


CHAPTER  m. 

A  Pair  op  Friends. 

Years  went  on,  the  child  grew  into  a  lad — a  very  handsome,  dark,  black- 
haired  boy,  but  with  the  sullen  expression  certain  to  come  out  of  that 
unloved  life  without  a  caress.  He  grew  old  enough  to  be  of  use  in  the 
farm,  and  did  more  and  more  of  the  work  both  in  and  out  of  the  house ; 
but  from  neither  his  grandfather  nor  his  mother  came  anything  but  the 
coldest  and  hardest  of  words. 

One  beautiful  sunamer's  day,  the  hay  was  just  waiting  to  be  cut,  and 
the  whole  country  smelt  like  a  nosegay,  when  the  boy  took  his  food  out  of 
his  stem  mother's  hands :  the  half-boiled  dumpling,  the  lump  of  bread  and 
cheese,  which  is  the  ordinary  fare  of  our  most  unculinary  of  nations.  The 
soft  air  was  full  of  sweet  scents  and  pleasant  sounds,  the  hedges  were  a 
tangle  of  wild-roses  and  honeysuckle,  as  he  went  and  lay  down  with  his 
dinner  in  his  hand  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  before  the  wide  opening  view. 
The  world  as  it  seemed  to  him  was  all  to  be  seen  in  that  far-stretching 
plain :  the  broad  hedgerows  dotted  with  great  elms,  the  sweeps  of  wood, 
the  waving  com  just  beginning  to  change  colour,  the  west  vdnd  tracing 
its  motion  over  it  with  swift  soft  undulating  waves,  the  hay-fields,  the 
swathes  falling  fast  before  the  scjrthe,  each  beyond  each,  forming  little 
more  than  a  line  thus  seen  from  the  hill  above,  with  varying  shades  of 
golden  green  softening  into  exquisite  lilac  and  blue ;  till  in  the  far  distance 
(they  said  it  was  five-and-thirty  miles)  the  palest  possible  line  of  low  hills, 
each  with  its  story  of  the  ancient  fights,  melted  with  the  haze  into 
the  sky. 

Rupert  did  not  concern  himself  with  all  this  beauty,  but  once  at 
church  (where  he  did  not  often  trouble  himself,  however,  to  go)  he 
had  heard  about  the  Devil  showing  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and 
though  he  did  not  understand,  he  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  they  must 
all  lie  in  that  blue  plain,  where  he  longed  to  go.  He  lay  in  the  sunshine, 
but  hi&  Httle  heart  was  sore  and  lonely.  Mr.  Max  Miiller  says  that 
ideas  cannot  exist  without  words  ;  and  the  ideas  of  a shire  peasant 
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in  an  outlying  hamlet  in  those  days  must  have  been  few  indeed,  if  his 
Yocabolary  was  their  limit.  Bat  though  ideas  may  not  exist,  feelings  and 
emotions  can ;  and  the  vagae  longings  after  a£fection  and  sympathy  of  his 
little  heart  were  as  painfal  as  if  he  conld  have  expressed  them  in  the  best 
print, — ^perhaps  more  so,  print  lets  off  a  great  deal  of  steam. 

A  cold  nose  was  throst  at  the  moment  np  to  his  cheek,  and  Quick,  the 
daughter  of  Quick,  as  sensible  and  affectionate  as  her  mother,  was  making 
great  demonstration  with  her  tail  as  she  crept  fondly  and  closely  up  to  the 
boy.  Benyam  was  rather  jealous  indeed  of  their  intimacy,  and  always 
sent  the  dog  about  her  business  when  he  found  her  with  Rupert. 

"  Quick,  dear  old  Quick,"  said  the  boy,  hugging  her  tenderly ;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  hug  was,  "  You  love  me,  Quick;  nobody  loves  me  but  you : 
we  love  each  other,  don't  we,  Quick  ?'*  and  Quick  responded  with  much 
eloquence,  though  she  too  had  no  words  for  her  ideas.  And  the  boy's  heart, 
after  half  an  hour's  unvoiced  conversation,  was  much  comforted,  though  the 
old  man's  stem  whistle  summoned  the  dog  before  they  had  half  done  what 
they  had  to  say,  and  Quick,  whose  conscience  was  a  much  more  active 
one  than  most  human  beings',  went  off  like  an  arrow. 

A  few  days  after,  with  the  assistance  of  his  dog,  Benyam  took  down  some 
sheep  to  the  butcher's,  at  the  village  of  Sainton ;  and  on  the  way  home, 
as  he  walked  along  the  hot  dusty  bit  of  road  with  a  rival  farmer  who  lived 
a  mile  or  two  further  in  the  plain,  they  discussed  the  price  with  much  heat ; 
and  when  this  topic  was  ended  it  was  succeeded  by  an  interminable  quarrel 
over  an  invaluable  remedy  for  the  "  foot-rot,"  which  Benyam  wanted  to 
get  at,  and  John  Bathe  to  keep  for  himself.  **  'Tis  worth  all  the  money  in 
the  King's  bank  it  is,"  said  he,  **  and  I  won't  give  it  to  nobody,  not  if  it 
were  ever  so." 

But  Farmer  Bathe  ''  had  had  rather  more  than  was  good  for  him,  and 
was  talksey ;  for  when  a  man's  wet  like,  he'll  open  out  like  a  hedgehog," 
as  old  Benyam  observed  complacently  afterwards ;  and  accordingly  before 
they  reached  the  "Gipsy's  grave  "  he  had  got  hold  of  the  receipt.  The 
pursuit,  however,  had  been  so  keen  that  he  paid  no  attention  to  Quick, 
who  he  took  for  granted  was  following  at  his  heels.  It  was  above 
half  way  home  and  excessively  hot  when  he  missed  her,  the  old  man 
was  tired  and  wanted  to  get  back,  so  he  sent  Rupert,  whom  he  found 
"  shepherding  "  in  a  lower  field,  back  after  the  dog.  The  boy  wandered  up 
and  down  for  some  time  without  being  able  to  see  or  hear  anything  of  her, 
till  at  length  he  heard  a  tremendous  noise  near  the  horse-pond  in  the 
wide,  ruinous,  scattered  collection  of  houses  called  the  Market-place,  and 
hurried  there.  A  crowd  of  men  and  boys  were  throwing  stones  at  a 
wretched  half-drowned  beast :  a  horrible  doubt  ran  like  a  knife  into  the 
boy's  heart ;  he  rushed  to  the  place — the  miserable  head  that  appeared 
could  not  be  recognized,  but  he  felt  sure  that  it  was  Quick.  "  Ye'r'  wicked 
chaps,"  he  screamed,  "  a  killing  our  dog  I " 

**  He's  mad,  he  bit  Jem  I  "  cried  the  dancing  little  ruflfians,  enjoying 
the  sport  all  the  more  for  his  rage. 
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**  Then  it's  you  as  ha\e  drove  her  mad,"  ground  Rupert  through  his 
teeth.  **  You  did  a  ought  to  he  drownded  too !  *'  And  he  pommelled  his 
way  through  the  crowd  and  straight  into  the  water.  A  hoarse  laugh  was 
the  only  salute  as  the  wretched  heast,  with  a  whine  of  recognition  and  an 
attempt  to  reach  her  master's  outstretched  hand,  sank  under  a  final  stone. 
Wild  with  rage,  Bupert  showered  hlows  right  and  left  from  his  clenched 
fists,  pushed  one  hoy  into  the  pond,  knocked  down  another,  and  set  off  at 
a  gallop  home.  It  might  have  gone  hard  with  him,  however,  for  the  men 
and  hoys  were  very  angry ;  hut  Uie  old  ratcatcher  passing  by  called  out : — 

**  You'd  best  take  care  !  Benyam  will  be  down  upon  ye  like  the  Devil 
and  all  his  works  for  killin'  of  his  dog."  They  paused  for  a  moment  and 
he  got  off  unmolested. 

His  heart  was  half  broken,  and  he  sat  down  under  a  hedge  as  soon  as 
he  reached  a  quiet  spot,  and  sobbed  desperately — those  dry  hard  sobs 
without  a  tear,  which  harden  instead  of  softening  one's  heart — ^to  lose  the 
only  thing  that  loved  him,  and  in  such  a  way  !  Then  he  rose  up  a  harder 
and  a  worse  boy,  with  revenge  and  wrong  in  his  heart ;  the  powers  of  good 
and  evil,  the  black  and  white  horses  of  the  old  myth,  were  Tnakrng  a 
struggle  for  his  soul,  and  the  black  horse  was  winning. 

The  boy's  face  was  the  index  to  what  was  going  on  within.  Nature  had 
done  well  for  him :  had  given  him  a  large  square  forehead,  a  dear  eye,  and 
a  firm  good  mouth — ^the  power  of  thought  in  the  upper  part  of  the  fsice, 
and  of  will  in  the  lower ;  but  now  there  was  a  sullen  look  in  the  brow,  and 
a  dogged  expression  about  the  chin. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A  Hunting  MoRNiNa. 

It  was  a  great  hunting  county,  and  to  watch  the  horses  and  dogs  across 
country  was  one  of  Rupert's  chief  pleasures.  To  rush  after  the  hounds  in 
full  chase,  and  judge  where  there  was  the  greatest  chance  of  their  path 
being  cut  across  again,  was  as  keen  a  delight  to  him  as  to  the  best  mounted 
man  in  the  field.  Hunting  is  a  really  popular  amusement,  and  nearly  as 
much  enjoyed  by  foot  as  by  horsemen. 

It  was  a  beautiful  day,  the  first  burst  of  spring  after  a  long  frost,  the 
pale  blue  sky  dappled  with  little  flecks  of  cloud,  a  bright  sun  and  a  soft 
wind,  when  Rupert  reached,  breathless,  one  of  those  double  gates  in  a  high 
tmclipped  hedge,  which  seem  invented  to  give  most  trouble  to  man  and 
beast,  and  to  be  of  no  use  to  either.  Half  the  red-coats,  and  the  dogs,  had 
swept  past  him  across  the  poachy  field  full  of  rushes, — **  splash  gate  " 
leading  into  **  swim  meadow,"  notorious  both, — when  an  impatient  sports- 
man came  up :  a  tall  dark  man,  riding  a  very  fine  black  horse  ;  everything 
about  him  looked  as  first-rate  as  his  horse,  but  he  seemed  out  of  humour 
and  angry ;  he  had  taken  a  wrong  cut,  and  was  far  behind  the  rest  of 
the  field. 
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**  Open  those  gates,  boy ! "  he  called  out  imperiously.  Rupert  did  as 
he  was  bid ;  but  as  he  pushed  back  the  second,  the  impatient  horse  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  two,  lashed  out  with  his  hind  legs,  and  in  his  haste, 
Bupert,  in  avoiding  the  kick,  let  fall  the  gate.  It  touched  neither  horse 
nor  man,  who  was  far  too  good  a  rider  to  be  caught ;  but  he  swore  a  fierce 
oath  at  the  lad,  and  turned  out  of  his  way  to  strike  at  him  with  his  heavy- 
handled  whip  before  he  rode  on.  The  boy  had  done  his  best,  and  almost 
hissed  with  rage  and  a  burning  sense  of  injustice.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, he  followed  till  all  were  out  of  sight ;  and  he  was  turning  slowly 
home,  when  the  fox  suddenly  entered  a  great  wood  from  which  tiiey  had 
been  keeping  him  carefully  all  the  morning,  and  doubled  back  almost  to  the 
place  whence  he  had  started. 

The  cheery  sound,  which  is  music  in  the  ears  of  gentle  and  simple 
sportsmen,  was  heard  echoing  up  and  down  the  heart  of  the  wood,  though 
the  horsemen  could  not  be  seen  as  they  galloped  along  the  ridings. 

Bupert  had  a  good  eye  for  sport,  and  he  took  up  his  station  in  a 
capital  position,  where  the  "  spinney  '*  ended  in  a  steep  bank  on  the  field ; 
the  brushwood  was  so  thick  that  it  was  hard  for  anything  bigger  than  a  fox 
to  make  a  way  on  either  side,  but  in  the  middle  was  an  old  clearing  where 
a  number  of  trees  had  been  dragged  out :  the  bank,  however,  had  been 
made  up  again,  and  a  new  and  solid  oak  post  and  rail  fixed  at  the  top. 
Bupert  ensconced  himself  very  comfortably  under  a  neighbouring  hedge, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  fox  jumping  almost  into  his  arms,  followed  by 
the  whole  pack  at  full  cry  and  full  speed,  tails  in  the  air,  black,  brown, 
and  white ;  it  was  very  delightful,  and  not  a  horseman  in  sight  to  share 
the  honour  of  his  position,  though  he  could  hear  their  cries  all  round. 

A  moment  after  his  old  enemy  on  the  black  horse  came  hard  and  fiEist 
through  the  wood,  and  up  to  the  new  set  fence.  It  was  a  tremendous 
leap,  the  rail  was  high,  the  bank  was  deep,  for  the  ground  fell  very  much 
into  the  field  below,  and  there  was  a  wide  ditch  full  of  water  and  leaves. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  good  landing-place  on  the  other  side,  which  sloped 
up  again,  and  was  poachy  and  slippery  with  the  stiff  soil,  and  greasy  with 
a  thaw  after  a  hard  frost.  He  drew  up  and  looked  at  it ;  it  was  a  great 
temptation  to  go  over ;  the  hounds  were  running  into  the  fox  just  ahead, 
the  rest  of  the  field  far  behind,  and  he  would  have  had  to  go  back  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  at  least  to  find  gate  or  gap  in  the  thick  wood.  At  that  moment 
the  boy,  seeing  ^itti  hesitate,  clapped  his  hands. 

"  I'm  on  the  right  side  of  the  hedge  now,  and  whore  you'd  fain  be," 
cried  he. 

The  jeering  of  a  boy  was  not  likely  to  affect  a  crack  rider  of  the 

shire  hounds  ;  but  perhaps  it  added  the  half-grain  necessary  to  the 

strong  inclination  which  made  biTn  resolve  to  go  over,  and  he  spurred  his 
horse  at  the  fence  :  the  brute  was  wiser  than  his  master  and  refused  it ; 
and  again  and  again  the  rider  brought  him  back  to  the  leap  with  whip  and 
spur.  Both  by  this  time  were  furiously  out  of  temper,  and  at  last,  in  a 
sort  of  cross-grained  manneri  the  horse  went  over.     The  boy  saw  them  in 
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the  air  for  the  hundredth  part  of  a  second,  the  veiy  incarnation  of  health, 
and  strength,  and  power — the  next  moment  there  lay  only  a  huddled  mass 
of  legs  and  arms  on  the  ground  :  the  horse  was  down,  and  the  rider  had 
fallen  on  the  wrong  side,  his  leg  crushed  under  the  saddle,  and  he  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  the  hoofs.  The  horse  scrambled  up,  lashing  oat  behind 
him  as  was  his  wont,  and  hitting  his  master  yiolently  on  the  head.  In 
another  moment  he  was  out  of  sight. 

Awed  and  frightened  by  the  silence,  Rupert  crept  up :  the  rider  lay 
motionless,  and  he  attempted  to  raise  the  head ;  the  blood  streamed  from 
the  mouth,  and  he  laid  it  down  again  and  ran  hurriedly  to  look  for  help. 
The  red-coats  were  riding  rapidly  on  in  the  next  j&eld,  too  eager  to  attend 
to  the  gesticulating  boy,  till  at  last  one  of  them,  who  caught  sight  of  the 
riderless  black  horse  over  the  hedge,  found  time  and  interest  enongh  to 
listen  to  what  he  was  saying. 

"  What,  had  a  spill  ?  What  is  it  you're  saying  ?  not  dead  ?  impos- 
sible !  '*  and  he  followed  the  lad  to  the  spot. 

'*  Poor  fellow  ! — ^what,  Ayscough,  can't  you  speak,  man  ?  "  said  the 
young  squire,  dismounting  and  going  up  to  the  prostrate  form,  and  trying 
his  best  to  alter  the  position  of  the  body  and  to  feel  the  pulse. 

He  had  passed  his  arm  through  his  horse's  bridle,  who,  excited  by  the 
sounding  halloes,  and  eager  to  press  on,  reared  and  straggled  so  that  his 
master  could  hardly  keep  him  from  trampling  on  the  fallen  sportsman. 

'*  Quiet,  chestnut  I  still,  you  brute  I  "  repeated  he  vainly.  **  Is  there 
nobody  within  reach  but  you,  boy  ?"  said  he  in  despair.  **  Can  you  hold 
the  horse  and  fetch  some  one  else  to  help  carry  him  to  the  nearest  house 
on  a  hurdle  ?  " 

"  Rowan  and  Toby's  at  work  in  the  low  moor,'*  said  Rupert,  going  off 
rather  sullenly. 

The  help  was  long  in  coming.  Charles  Blount  wetted  his  handkerchief 
in  the  ditch  and  sat  trying  to  keep  the  head  cool.  Hounds  and  hunters 
had  swept  far  away,  and  the  stillness  was  awful  to  him,  alone  with  that 
senseless  body  :  there  was  not  a  creature  within  sight  or  hearing ;  nothing 
stirred  but  the  twittering  birds,  and  an  occasional  di'op  falling  from  the 
twigs.  He  had  a  man's  horror  of  sickness  or  death  where  he  could  not 
help,  while  he  was  perfectly  fearless  himself.  And  as  he  knelt  there  doing 
his  poor  little  best  he  looked  round  with  dismay  ;  he  felt  utterly  hopeless 
and  wretched,  and  his  blood  ran  cold  as  he  looked  at  what  had  lately 
been  his  imperious  cousin  lying  silent  and  motionless,  the  face  perfectly 
white  and  streaks  of  blood  across  the  light  part  of  his  clothes. 

At  length  Rupert  returned :  they  hoisted  the  unconscious  burden  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  men.  **  Where's  the  nearest  house?"  Charles 
inquired.  Rupert  pointed  to  his  grandfather's  on  the  hiD,  and  the 
melancholy  little  procession  began  to  move  up,  preceded  by  the  boy,  who 
had  now  given  up  the  horse  to  its  master.  **  You  haven't  ridden  him  ?  " 
said  the  young  squire,  a  little  anxiously  even  at  that  moment.  *'  Did  he  go 
pretty  steadily  ?     I'm  of  no  use  here,"  he  added,  in  a  few  minutes.    "I'll 
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ride  off  for  the  doctor.  I  saw  Bro^m  in  the  field  not  half  an  hour  back." 
And  he  monnted  his  horse  and  vanished. 

The  hurdle  and  its  accompaniments  went  on  alone.  Eupert  threw 
open  the  house-door  and  led  the  way  into  the  empty  parlour ;  it  was  a 
low  stone-floored  room,  the  windows  of  which  were  never  opened,  with 
scarcely  any  furniture  in  it :  they  laid  the  hurdle  on  a  great  table  in  the 
midst,  spit  in  their  hands,  and,  all  in  the  way  of  business,  proceeded  to 
lift  its  occupant  on  to  the  great  wide,  hard  sofa  of  ceremony  on  which  no 
one  had  ever  rested. 

By  this  time  the  old  man  had  heard  the  commotion,  and  came  in 
much  annoyed. 

"What  are  ye  doing,  I  should  like  to  know,  in  other  men's  doors  ?" 
he  said,  sourly.     **  It's  one  of  they  random  rackety  hunters,  is  it  ?  " 

He  was  too  stolid  and  stodgy  to  be  surprised  or  distressed  at  anything 
so  little  personal  to  himself  as  the  sight  of  a  man  insensible  from  a  fall 
out  hunting. 

"  Ye  wouldn't  have  us  leave  a  dying  man  upo'  the  ground,  I  take  it," 
said  one  of  the  men.  "  His  nag  have  a  hot  him  in  the  'ead ;  they  was 
both  down  together.     *Tis  an  unked  death,  to  be  sure." 

"And  who's  to  be  at  his  charges?"  growled  Benyam,  going  up  and 
looking  at  the  just  breathing  body. 

"He's  a  Mend  of  Sir  John  Blount's.  You  knows  he?"  answered 
one  of  the  men  consolingly,  as  he  stood  with  his  head  on  one  side  con- 
templating the  occupant  of  the  sofa  like  a  work  of  art. 

"  Well,  at  all  sights  you  needn't  be  cumbering  here,"  was  the  savage 
reply.  "  Cecily,  come  here !  "  he  called.  "  Where's  his  horse  got  to  I'd 
just  like  to  find  out  ?  Ye  might  just  hop  over  and  catch  that,  as  ye  want 
summut  to  do.   We  can  mind  the  man.   Cecily,  I  say,  why  don't  ye  come  ?  " 

"  rU  wait  till  the  young  squire  gets  back  again  anyhow,"  answered 
one  man  doggedly.     "  Rowan,  ye  may  go  after  the  nag." 

"  Then  wait  outside,  will  ye  ?  "  said  Benyam,  taming  them  out. 

**  The  old  master's  right  down  franzy,"  said  the  men  as  they  left  the 
room.  The  unused  parlour,  however,  was  so  cold  that  they  were  far 
better  off  outside. 

Meantime  Rupert  had  rushed  into  the  dairy  after  his  mother,  with 
his  eager,  confused  description  of  what  had  happened.  "  And  the  fox 
turned  up  by  the  Great  Sea  wood  into  the  spinney,  and  he  fell,  aud  the 
nag  topside  o*  him,  and  hot  him  i'  the  head  as  he  lay." 

"What,  one  of  them  red-coats  ?"  said  she  quietiy,  finishing  her  pat 
of  butter.  "  'Tis  an  okkard  chance  for  we,  sure  ;  and  I've  plenty  for  to 
bang  about,  wi'out  sick  men." 

"  Make  haste,"  said  the  boy  impatientiy,  shaking  her  by  the  gown,  as 
she  deliberately  examined  the  kitchen  cupboard  for  brandy  and  vinegar, 
and  lingered  over  the  fire. 

**I  am  making  haste,"  answered  she,  in  a  vexed  tone.  "Don't  ye 
see  he's  sure  to  wftnt  hot  water,  and  I  mun  fill  the  kittle  ?" 
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"  Why,  the  man  will  be  dead  afore  ye  get  mgh  to  him ! "  said  he, 
angrily.     **  He've  a  cotched  it  in  his  'ead,  I  tell  ye.'* 

By  the  time  she  reached  the  parlour  her  father  had  got  rid  of  the  two 
labourers,  and  had  followed  them  out.  There  was  no  one  there  but  the 
dying  man  as  she  came  in  with  Rupert  after  her. 

She  crossed  the  room  with  the  usual  listless  calm  manner  that  she  did 
everything,  till  she  suddenly  caught  sight  of  the  face  on  the  so£ft.  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  then  threw  her  arms  over  her  head,  and  with  a  deep 
sobbing  groan  cast  herself  down  upon  the  body. 

**  Oh,  Rupert,  speak  to  me,  speak  to  me!**  she  moaned.  In  a  few 
minutes,  however,  she  had  raised  herself  quickly,  and  was  trying  all  sorts 
of  remedies  to  bring  back  animation.  She  lifted  his  head  up  on  her 
knees,  and  as  each  fresh  trial  failed,  the  deep  sobs  shook  her  as  she 
cried,  "  Cannot  ye  speak  one  word,  Rupert ;  can't  ye  sinnify  as  ye 
knows  me  ?  '* 

But  there  was  neither  look  nor  sound  in  answer. 

When  the  restraints  of  a  stem  nature  give  way,  the  opemng  of  the 
flood-gates  is  far  more  fearful  than  in  softer  dispositions.  The  boy  stood 
by  in  silent  wonder  at  her  passion  of  grief ;  he  obeyed  all  her  orders, 
brought  her  in  water  and  vinegar  and  brandy  as  she  asked  for  them ;  and 
when  everything  seemed  in  vain,  and  she  lay  silently  beside  the  body,  he 
stole  out  of  the  room  with  the  sort  of  feeling  that  he  was  present  at  a 
scene  which  he  ought  not  to  witness. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before  the  doctor  arrived  at  the  house  ;  but  he 
came  in  at  last,  followed  by  young  Blount.  As  none  of  the  remedies 
which  he  appUed  seemed  to  have  tiie  slightest  effect,  he  shook  his  head. 
"It'll  all  be  over  in  a  few  minutes,"  said  he;  ** there's  hardly  any 
pulse  left." 

Cecily  was  standing  coldly  and  calmly  by  them.  Every  sign  of  emotion 
had  vanished  when  she  heard  the  strangers  enter  the  house. 

"  Poor  Ayscough,"  said  Blount,  coming  near ;  **  poor  Rupert ! " 

The  boy,  who  had  followed  them  in,  looked  wonderingly  round,  but 
again  the  name  was  not  addressed  to  him. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  faint  signs  of  life  had  ceased,  all  was  still,  and 
the  lad  bent  over  the  body  in  wondering  fear.  The  likeness  between 
them  was  curious.  Cecily  walked  away  to  the  window,  and  stood  bending 
over  a  row  of  those  strange,  prickly,  distorted,  half-alive  plants  which  one 
sees  only  in  farmhouse  windows,  typical  of  her  own  death-in-life  existence. 
The  doctor  looked  curiously  after  her,  but  her  back  was  turned,  and  not  a 
muscle  moved. 

**  What  a  blow  for  his  poor  father  and  mother!"  said  Charles,  more 
occupied  with  the  dead  than  the  hving.  **I  wonder  what  they'd  like 
done  with  him  ?  It's  so  far  to  Scarsfield.  At  all  events,  we  will  see 
that  you  have  no  more  trouble  about  it  than  can  be  helped,"  added  he  to 
old  Benyam,  who  had  now  come  in. 

**  I've  a  put  up  the  black  horse ;  and  a  very  fine  beast  'tis,'*  said  he, 
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in  a  very  different  tone  to  what  he  had  nsed  to  the  men.  '<  Where's  the 
nag  to  be  sent  ?'*  he  inqnired  first ;  and  secondly,  <<  What  shall  ye  please 
as  we  should  do  with  the  gentleman  ?  ** 

'<  My  father  will  send  from  Hartley  Grange,  I  am  sore,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  home,  for  <  it,'  "  said  Charles,  with  a  little  natm*al  hesitation  at  the 
painfiil  word,  **  and  the  horse  too  ;  and  we're  much  obliged  to  you  for  all 
that  you  have  done,"  he  added,  turning  courteously  to  Cecily ;  but  she 
said  nothing. 

They  left  the  room,  mounted  their  horses,  and  rode  slowly  away 
together. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  likeness  ?"  said  the  young  doctor  eagerly, 

"  Was  it  ?"  answered  Charles,  laconically.  **  It  may  only  have  been 
accidental.  At  all  events,  it's  no  business  of  ours.  Poor  fellow !  Poor 
Ayscough  I "  he  repeated.  **  He  was  a  sort  of  cousin  of  ours  ;  and  that 
beautiful  property  at  Scarsfield,  down  in  the  north,  was  to  come  to  him," 
he  added,  with  a  landowner's  respect  for  the  rights  of  succession. 

**  Was  he  an  only  child  ?  "  said  the  surgeon. 

'<  No ;  but  he  was  the  eldest ;  and  the  estate  has  gone  from  Bupert  to 
Biipert  for  I  don't  know  how  many  generations,"  answered  Charles,  with 
an  eldest  son's  contempt  for  cadets.  **  I  warned  him  against  Black  Bess  this 
morning,"  he  went  on.  **  She'd  such  a  devil  of  a  temper ;  she  was  always 
a  savage  brute ;  but  he  would  ride  her — she  was  such  a  one  to  go.  He'd 
a  will  of  his  own  at  all  times  had  poor  Rupert." 

<<  I  never  saw  him  here  till  this  season,"  said  the  surgeon  again. 

*^  No,  this  was  the  first  time  he's  hunted  this  country.  He'd  just 
sold  out,  and  talked  of  settling  at  home.     Poor  fellow ! " 

And  Charles  rode  slowly  home  to  give  orders  about  bringing  away  the 
body  of  his  cousin  to  Hartley  Grange,  whence  he  had  issued  that  morning 
in  the  highest  health  and  spirits,  the  boldest  rider  and  the  best-mounted 
man  in  the  field. 

The  boy  had  followed  them,  to  bring  out  their  horses  from  the  shed 
where  they  had  been  put  up.  When  he  returned  into  the  room  where  the 
body  lay,  his  mother  had  disappeared.  That  evening  "it"  was  fetched 
away  by  Sir  John  Blount's  people. 
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We  have  before  us  a  literary  curiosity,  not,  indeed,  of  great  antiquity,  bnt 
having  almost  every  other  attraction  to  recommend  it.     It  is  a  manascript 
journal  kept  by  a  captain  in  the   Royal  Navy,  from  April  1,  1783,   to 
March  25,  1785,  and  including,  together  with  a  world  of  home  politics, 
literary  and  general  gossip,  a  run  to  the  coast  of  Africa  in  command  of  the 
Grampus ,  50-gun  frigate,  and  a  considerable  stay  on  the  island  of  Madeira. 
The  writer  was  a  Captain  Edward  Thompson,  who,  when  the  journal 
opens,  appears  to  have  lived  in  Bedford  Square,  but  who  also   reside 
occasionally  a  good  deal   at  Mortlake,   besides  professional    visits    to 
Portsmouth,  Plymouth,  &c.,  and  occasional  excursions  to  friends,  chiefly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.     The  book  was  found  at  a  cottage  in 
Cheltenham  ;  and  another  MS.  book,  the  diary  of  a  fashionable  physician 
in  Cheltenham  in  the  earlier  years  of  this  century  was  found  with  it ;  bnt 
no  connection  between  the  books,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered.    Two  thin  quarto  volumes,  about  the  size  of  boys'  copy  books, 
formed  part  of  the  same  collection.     One  contains  copies  of  various  letters 
addressed  by  Captain  Thompson  to  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Ministers  of 
State,  and  other  official  personages  ;  the  other  is  an  account  of  the  sheds 
and  storehouses  in  Portsmouth  dockyard  and  arsenal,  but  bears  date  1828, 
many  years  after  Captain  Thompson's  death,  and  must  have  belonged.to 
some  other  person,  perhaps  a  member  of  his  family,  who  may  have  chosen 
the  navy  for  a  profession.      They  appear  to  have  turned  up  by  mere 
accident,  having  been  brought  to  a  medical  gentleman  of  the  town  by  a 
patient  from  the  cottage.     The  versatility  of  the  gifts  of  gossip  whidi 
Captain  Thompson  displays  is  a  key  to  the  large  circle  of  acquaintance  in 
which  he  mixed.     In  proof  of  this  we  may  say  that  this  little  book,  a 
small  octavo  in  brown  sheepskin,  of  sixty-three  leaves,  contains  anecdotes 
of  persons  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  from  the  King  and  Queen  down  t^ 
street  beggars  and  shoe-blacks'  daughters.     It  is  written  in  a  clear  small 
round  hand,  the  ink  a  little  faded,  but  almost  every  word  legible  with  very 
little  trouble.     The  spelling  follows  a  standard  of  its  own,  but  is  consistent. 
We  have  always  "pritty,"  "  gardiner,"  "herbarum"  for  **  herbarium" 
(twice) ;  and  Mr.  Pitt's  name,  which  frequently  occurs,  has  almost  always 
but  one  t,  while  Sheridan  has  always  two  r's.     In  the  copies  of  letters, 
however,  the  spelling  is  correct ;  showing  that  the  writer  was  aware  of  a 
recognized  standard,  but  in  these  familiar  entries  was  careless  of  it.     The 
Captain  was  more  or  less  intimate  with  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  "Wilkes,  Tom 
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Davies  the  actor — Johnson's  friend  and  pet  (see  Bosworth  passim),  who 
"  mouthed  a  sentence  as  cnrs  mouth  a  bone  " — Sir  Francis  Sykes,  Cobnan, 
George  Jackson,  Lacy  of  Drury  Lane,  Dr.  Walcot,  and  Sir  George  Young ; 
was  employed  by  Lord  Keppel,  First  Lord  in  the  Fox  and  North  coalition ; 
was  consulted  by,  and  occasionally  dined  with,  Lord  Howe ;  had  inter- 
yiews  with  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  C.  Jenkinson,  Lords  Hotham,  Sydney,  and 
Carmarthen,  regarding  Tarious  points  of  geographical  and  naval  interest  in 
our  African  and  Indian  dependencies,  and  appears  to  have  been  treated 
with  various  degrees  of  respect  and  confidence  by  all.  The  journal  termi- 
nates abruptly  at  March  26,  1785,  when  the  writer  appears  to  have  been 
again  under  sailing  orders  for  Africa.  We  learn,  on  making  application 
at  the  Admiralty,  that  he  died  in  the  following  year,  and  that  his  seniority 
as  captain  dates  from  April  7,  1772. 

It  is  not  easy  to  make  out  clearly  any  facts  of  importance  concerning 
the  gallant  writer's  family.  He  briefly  records  in  one  entry,  charged  with 
feelings  of  domestic  sorrow,  the  madness  of  his  wife  (Nov.  16,  1784),  but 
there  is  no  other  allusion  to  her.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  sister  whose 
married  name  was  Wright,  a  fragment  of  one  of  whose  letters,  with  the 
date,  December,  1784,  is  wafered  into  the  fly-leaf  of  the  book.  Under 
November  13,  1784,  an  entry  occurs  **  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pryme,  my 
brother-in-law."  Under  March  15,  1785,  occurs  the  following  : — **  I  saw 
my  poor  sister,  miserable,  melancholy,  and  lame.  I  endeavoured,  poor 
sorrowful  soul,  to  alleviate  her  distresses  and  pains."  From  another  entry 
we  learn  that  she  lived  '*  beyond  Islington."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
**  sister  Wright  '*  whose  letter  is  preserved,  dated  December,  1784.  It  is 
full  of  gratitude  for  his  kindness.  Under  October  13,  1784,  occurs  some 
lines  "  to  my  Mother,"  from  which  it  is  likely  she  was  then  dead.  An 
entry,  March  17,  1785,  on  the  "learned  pig,"  says : — 

He  now  draws  the  attention  of  the  beau  monde — ^women  of  the  first  Fashion  waited 
four  hours  for  their  turn  to  see  him.  I  am  much  flattered  in  this  classick  pig— he  was 
bred  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire— a  fellow  student  with  the  Thompsons  and 
Hothams. 

Another  entry  shows  that  those  families  had  intercourse  with  each  other. 
Under  date  of  February  27,  occurs,  "  I  visited  Colonel  Hotham,  Lord 
Keppel,  Sir  Charles  Thompson,  and  Sir  Francis  Sykes."  The  next  day 
we  find —  ^ 

Sir  Charles  Thompson  called  upon  me  :  for  many  years  I  have  scarce  received  a 
civility  from  the  miserable  Hothams.  The  Commodore  was  to  have  married  a  cousin 
of  mine,  now  Mrs.  Twisleton  Thompson.  She  refused  him,  and  a  shyness  succeeded. 
However,  I  taking  Colonel  Hotham's  son  to  sea  with  mo  draws  the  attention  of  these 
people  to  me. 

Several  entries,  of  which  more  anon,  speak  of  a  certain  **Emma,"  in 
whose  society  the  Captain  found  solace.  His  connection  with  her  was 
evidently  of  a  kind  which  the  opinion  of  that  day  hardly  regarded  as 
criminal,  and  which  its  practice,  as  appears  from  a  large  number  of 
anecdotes,  too  often  sanctioned.     Probably,  vdih  his  wile  lost  to  him,  as 
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appears,  by  lunacy,  it  would  have  been  regarded  by  all  his  friends,  if  we 
except  Dr.  Johnson,  ad  perfectly  venial.  In  one  ramble  during  his  staj 
on  the  island  of  Madeira  (March  8)  we  find  it  noted — "my  nephew 
Thompson  was  with  me.*'  Possibly  this  nephew  may  have  been  the 
person  to  whom  pertained  the  book  of  the  Portsmouth  plans,  &c., 
mentioned  above,  and  we  think  it  not  improbable  he  may  be  identical  with 
a  certain  Mr.  Pearson  Thompson,  well  known  at  Cheltenham  a  generation 
ago,  to  whom  the  building  over  the  Lansdowne  quarter  in  that  town,  where 
he  had  an  estate,  is  generally  ascribed.  Captain  Thompson  appears  also 
to  have  had  a  son.  We  read,  November  10,  1784,  "  My  poor  boy  was  so 
ill  I  began  to  be  alarmed  for  his  life."  Also  elsewhere,  **  To  Slough  in 
Bucks  to  search  for  a  rural  lodge  .  .  .  Maria,  Tom,  and  Popham  with 
me.  The  joys  of  life  are  confined  to  a  few  we  love ;"  in  which  he  seems 
to  be  speaking  of  his  children. 

Captain  Thompson  was  certainly  a  man  of  some  property,  but  had  not 
always  been  so.  One  of  the  earhest  entries  is,  **  When  I  was  poor,  I 
dressed  gay ;  now  I  am  rich,  I  dress  plain.  In  the  first  instance  I  courted 
attention — in  the  second,  I  command  it.'*  There  is  a  semi- Johnsonian 
ring  about  this  antithesis  which  shows  what  model  our  Captain  studied. 
We  may  add,  that  a  good  deal  of  stilted  reflection  occurs  in  the  book, 
which  proves  that  he  did  not  distinguish  the  faults  from  the  virtues  of  the 
style  which  he  copied.  Shortly  after  this  last  we  read,  **  I  went  from 
town  to  buy  an  estate  at  Hoddesdon,  a  pritty  leasehold — declined  the 
purchase,  and  slept  at  Hertford.**  Nearly  two  years  later  occurs  the  entiy 
already  given  about  going  to  Slough  in  Bucks.  Under  July  19,  1788, 
we  find, — 

I  had  frequent  converBatioDB  with  the  Lord  Eeppel  to  give  np  to  him  and  the 
Dake  of  Portland  my  interest  in  the  borongh  of  Keydon  to  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  the 
brother  of  Bielby,  on  condition  they  gave  roe  their  interest  on  my  retnm  from  Guinea. 

Bielby  Thompson  was,  we  believe,  the  name  of  the  first  Lord  Wenlock. 
The  writer,  however,  does  not  speak  of  this  gentleman  and  his  brother  as 
though  they  were  his  own  relations  ;  the  tone  of  the  entry  suggests  that 
they  were  no  more  to  him  than  the  Duke  of  Portland — ^mere  politicians 
who  might  be  useful.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Sir  C.  Thompson 
mentioned  here,  who  at  some  time  commanded  a  regiment.  ELis  anxiety 
to  discount  "  the  borough  of  Keydon  "  before  he  went  to  sea  will  find  a 
ready  sympathy  in  many  patriotic  bosoms  on  either  side  of  the  present 
House.  This  borough,  within  a  few  miles  of  HuU,  was  placed  in  schedule 
A  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  and  appears  to  have  been  always  a  market- 
able commodity  up  to  that  time. 

Many  of  the  entries  show  that  Captain  Thompson  was  a  strong  Tory  at  the 
core.  He  brands  Mr.  Fox,  December  20, 1788,  as  **  the  modem  Catiline," 
a  term  familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Anti-Jacohijif  adding,  "  the  days 
of  Charles  I.  are  reflected  strongly  in  the  times.'*  Again,  on  the  occasion 
of  a  riot  among  the  sailors — who,  througing  in  fi^om  the  outports,  visited 
the  Admiralty  and  St,  James's  demanding  prize-money,  and  insulting  all 
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officers — he  adds,  April  19,  1783,  "  May  not  all  these  disturbances  be 
attributed  to  Mr.  Fox,  who  destroyed  the  systems  and  power  of  Govern- 
ment, and  gave  the  dissipated  the  means  of  being  factious  ?  "  Again, 
January  12,  1774,  we  read,  "  Fellows  of  Gamblers  like  Fox  and  Sherridan 
dare  presume  to  rule  a  virtuous  nation."  A  very  early  entry  describes 
Fox's  canvass  for  Westminster  as  having  **  no  applause  or  success.**  The 
writer  adds : — "  I  had  a  meaning  to  oflfer  " — i.e.,  an  intention  to  stand — 
**  for  Westminster."  Some  malcontents  appear  to  have  found  out  this 
"  meaning."  We  read  the  next  day,  April  6,  1773 : — '*  Mr.  Wilkes  pro- 
posed to  me  to  stand  for  Westminster  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fox;  he 
(Wilkes)  had  the  interest  of  Lord  Grosvenour  and  many  others.  *  *  Thompson 
did  stand,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Mahon,  but  found  no  seconder*  On  the 
8th  he  says : — **  The  electors  of  Westminster  were  so  chagrined  at  this 
^disappointment  in  losing  an  election  by  their  own  neglect  that  they  waited 
on  me  to  endeavour  to  make  it  void  and  false  return."  By  the  13th  he 
had  **  relinquished  every  idea  of  a  petition  to  Parliament  on  the  West- 
minster election  ;  **  adding,  "  I  find  men  very  ready  and  forward  to  roasi 
chestnuts  with  my  fingers  !  **  Under  March  6,  1786,  we  read : — **  Charles 
Fox  was  declared  duly  elected  for  Wt.  minster ;  every  blackguard  gave 
testimony  to  the  event;  **  and  March  7  : — "Mr.  Fox  was  drawn  by  the 
mob  in  his  chariot  from  St.  James*  Street  to  Oovent  Garden  to  be  chaired 
— I  never  saw  a  man  look  so  black  with  fear.'*  Under  January  26, 1785  : 
— "  The  Parliament  opened,  where  Mr.  Pitt  stood  a  Colossus,  unshook  by 
the  breeze  of  Clamor  or  of  Envy.**  These  extracts  show  pretty  plainly 
the  Captain's  bias.  We  find  the  writer,  after  his  return  from  Guinea, 
thinking  of  standing  for  Camelford,  but  no  steps  towards  the  object  are 
recorded  as  taken.  Again,  under  February  8: — "I  received  a  message 
by  Sir  Geo.  Young  from  some  members  of  Mr.  Pit's  interest,  to  know 
whether  I  would  wish  to  come  into  Parliament.** 

Notwithstanding  Thompson*s  Tory  predilections.  Lord  Keppel,  for  a 
time  Fox's  First  Lord,  was  his  official  friend  and  patron.  He  no  doubt 
regarded  himself  as  professionally  neutral  in  politics,  and  was  ready  to 
supply  either  party  with  information  about  the  African  coast,  Negapatam, 
Guinea,  for  which  he  had  an  especial  affection,  and  the  Andaman  Islands. 
It  was  proposed  by  Thompson  to  Lord  Keppel — 

To  explore  the  coast  of  Africa  between  20**  and  30**  S.  L.,  where  there  was  a  fertile 
country,  defended  north  from  the  Fortngnese,  and  south  from  the  Dutch,  by  high, 
barren,  and  inaccessible  mountains This  settlement  I  proposed  for  our  India- 
men  to  call  at  and  refit,  and  so  come  up  with  S.£.  trade  (wind),  in  war  to  avoid  tho 
enemy  without  returning  the  beaten  road  from  the  Cape,  and  the  necessity  of  putting 
into  Rio  de  Janario. 

The  account  of  his  yoyage  is,  on  the  whole,  amusing.  It  gives  a  pleasing 
picture  of  society  in  the  island  of  Madeira  in  the  last  century,  with  a 
romantic  story  of  a  young  lady  whose  true  love  was  crossed  by  the  bars  of 
a  convent.  This  portion  of  the  diary  concludes,  March  11,  1784,  with  a 
notice  that  it  '^  is  contiuued  in  another  book  under  the  head  of  anecdotes 
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and  remarks,  and  the  partial  descriptions  of  the  forts  and  towns  in  Africa 
are  inserted  in  the  ship's  journals.'*  It  is  resumed  on  shore  under  the 
date  of  September  25,  1784,  the  first  entry  being,  "  I  dined  with  Wilkes." 
Application  has  been  made  to  the  gentlemen  who  have  charge  of  the 
Admiralty  records,  in  the  hope  that  their  research  might  throw  addi- 
tional light  on  the  writer  and  his  doings ;  save,  however,  the  date  of 
his  seniority  and  death,  and  the  fact  that  he  died  in  command  of  the 
Grampus y  on  the  African  station,  no  farther  information  appears  to  be 
within  their  reach. 

The  great  feature  of  the  journal,  however,  consists  in  the  profusion  of 
verses  with  which  it  abounds.  These  are  occasionally  good,  but  mostly 
hover  just  below  mediocrity,  or  barely  soar  up  to  it.  Our  captain  seems 
to  have  always  had  one  hand  on  the  lyre,  even  if  he  were  guiding  the 
helm  with  the  other.  Not  unfrequently  his  epigrams,  epitaphs,  and  jere- 
miads are  variously  fashioned  and  refashioned.  He  will  not  let  a  thought 
stand,  as  it  were,  on  its  own  legs,  but  tries  on  one  pair  of  stilts  after 
another,  and  produces  at  last  something  at  once  pompous  and  lame. 
Then  there  are  heaps  of  anecdotes  from  the  dramatic,  hterary,  fashionable, 
and  scandalous  gossip  of  the  day ;  some  of  them  old  stories,  some  of  them 
new,  some  of  them  different  versions  of  facts  known  in  the  main  from 
other  sources.  Nothing,  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  age,  was  too 
coarse  or  too  filthy  to  be  set  down  in  black  and  white.  There  are  no 
dashes,  asterisks,  or  inuendos,  but  a  ''  spade  "  is  called  by  its  own  name. 
We  know  precisely  what  sort  of  jokes  and  stories  were  currentiy  relished 
and  retailed  on  the  quarter-deck,  in  the  First  Lord's  dining-room,  at  the 
**  Beef-steak  Club,"  or  in  the  lobbies  of  Covent  Garden.  Here  are  repartees 
picked  up  from  beggars,  and  smacking  strongly  of  the  kennel ;  a  fragment 
of  a  satire  of  the  writer's  own,  called  **  A  Carricatura  Painting  of  London ;  *' 
an  epitaph  on  a  favourite  monkey  ;  stories  of  the  last  fine  lady  who  had 
run  off  with  her  footman ;  of  the  first  steps  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
systematic  debauchery;  Dryden's  lines  on  the  "three  poets'*  distorted  to 
a  parody  in  praise  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  open-mouthed  anxieties  about  balloons 
— then  a  rage  with  which  the  public  was  newly  inoculated ;  with  notices  of 
the  weather,  and'  homilies  on  the  depravity,  ingratitude,  selfishness,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  age  ;  memoranda  of  interviews  with  Pitt  or  Fox,  or  their 
Secretaries  of  State ;  a  code  of  signals  communicated  to  Lord  Howe ; 
endless  entanglements  of  Sheridan  with  his  lessees,  partners,  agents,  dupes, 
and  Jews;  a  modest  proposal  that  he  (the  Captain)  should  rearrange 
Hamlet^  killing  the  king  in  the  third  act ;  and  every  here  and  there  a  skull 
wiUi  cross-bones  sketched  in  the  page — invariably  a  sign  that  some  bad 
verses  are  not  far  off,  commemorative  of  the  obituary  of  friend  or  states- 
man— all  these  and  a  great  deal  more  make  up  the  farrago  libdli.  The 
Captain's  literary  potterings  often  crop  up,  queerly  mixed  with  profes- 
sional memoranda.  Under  April  21,  1778,  we  read :  "  I  addressed  Lord 
Keppel  for  the  Europa;  finished  the  poem  of  the  Skull."  Similariy, 
under  March  10,  1784,  we  read :  "  The  weather  being  in  general  tern- 
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pestnoos  I  resolved  to  embarque,  and  in  the  eyening  commenced  the  poem 
of  Bello  Monte."  Again,  somewhere  between  Portngal  and  Madeira,  the 
<*  Bock  of  Sintra  *'  having  been  sighted  a  couple  of  days  before,  we  find 
the  following : — 

Feb,  18.— Moggy,  drizzling,  foul  weather.  At  noon  passed  the  promontory  of 
St.  Vincent's  at  about  twenty  leagues  distance.  Winds  which  have  blown  at  a  great 
distance  produce  a  great  swell. 

And  swells  have  roll'd  where  winds  have  never  blown. 
Again — 

Feb.  19.— I  began  to  copy  the  poem  of  Woman,  written  fourteen  years  ago,  and 
corrected  by  most  of  my  friends — ^but  such  cold  corrections  as  do  no  good. 

24.— I  rose  before  the  sun,  to  contemplate  his  power  and  migesty— his  beauties, 
l^enial  joys,  and  dignity— his  Colours  and  resplendent  Qlories  .  ...  on  the  left,  to 
the  west,  was  a  sky  diversified  in  the  manner,  and  in  all  the  gaudy  colours  of  the 
Indian  gingham.  ....  I  sent  for  Wilson,  my  painter,  but  he  was  so  struck  at  the 
gorgeous  beauty  and  dignity  of  the  scene,  that  he  gave  up  everj  attempt  to  imitate  it. 
He  is  a  Londoner,  and  what  made  the  scene  more  glorious  and  more  surprising  to  him 
—I  believe  he  had  never  seen  the  sun  rise  before. 

After  noting  the  capture  of  a  ''fine-feathered  quail,  and  very  fat/*  he 
proceeds  to  remark  that — 

Milton  never  describes  the  rising  but  the  setting  glory,  and  in  that  he  ii  more 
abort  than  I  could  have  wished  him. 

"  The  sun  now  fallen 
Beneath  th'  Azores,  whither  the  prime  orb,"  &c.  &c. 

This,  though  the  nearest,  is  very  unlike  the  gorgeous  display.  In  the  following 
lines  I  have  but  ill  succeeded  in  the  attempt  to  describe  it. 

Ths  Risnro  Suir. 
hi  the  Latititude  («c)  of  33"  0-0  N. 

As  silver  Day  above  th'  horizon  grew 
Faint  wore  the  lustre  of  the  morning  star 
To  give  the  Mokn  triumphal  Entry. 

The  splendid  simile  of  the  ''Indian ^gingham"  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  turned  to  the  account  which  it  deserved.  The  reader  will 
appreciate  the  comic  contrast  of  taking  the  latitude,  and  then  seizing  the 
opportunity  to  soar  on  Miltonic  pinions.  Was  ever  quarter-deck  so 
splashed  with  Helicon  before  ?  How  long  is  it  since  the  Royal  Navy  has 
known  a  captain  who  kept  a  "  painter,*'  but  was  his  own  poet  ?  He 
appears  not  to  have  known,  or  to  have  forgotten,  VAUegroy  where  the  fine 
tints  describing  sunrise  occur : — 

"  Bight  against  the  eastern  gate. 
Where  the  great  Sun  begins  his  state.'' 

The  journal  of  Captain  T.  never  allows  one  to  detect  by  any  overt  sign 
a  Sunday  firom  among  the  other  days  of  the  week,  and  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  done  the  clergy  the  honour,  as  fer  as  we  can  discover,  to  include 
a  single  member  of  their  body  among  his  largo  and  miscellaneous  list  of 
visitrng  acquaintance.  We  find,  however,  under  Feb.  10,  1785 — "  I  took 
my  salt  fish  with  Geo.  Colman;''  this  must  have  been  Ash  Wednesday. 
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On  trying  back  the  other  days  by  this  test  we  find  here  and  there  a  eertaiii 
strain  of  sedate  reflection  pervading  the  Captain,  when  not  dining  out  wit^ 
friends,  in  the  Sunday  jottings  of  his  diary.  Occasionally,  as  is,  we  rather 
think,  common  in  journalizing,  the  memoranda  of  one  day,  not  being 
punctually  posted  up,  ran  into  another.  But  on  the  whole  the  foUowii^ 
may  be  relied  on  as  Sunday  entries : — 

Oct.  10, 1 1  (the  lOth  was  Sunday).— Passed  my  time  in  study  and  contempUdoB 
— shutting  oat  the  noisy  world.    Peace  and  ease  are  the  blessings  of  mortalitj. 

Dec.  27. — The  weather  most  severely  and  intensely  cold.  The  objects  of  distr»i 
iunomerable,  and  the  vioes  and  follies  of  the  world  insupportable. 

Nov.  7. — ^I  walked  to  Primioee  HilL  I  gare  the  Deity  my  thanks  froin  dkift 
eminence  for  the  being  I  bear.  I  could  almost  hate  mankmd,  when  I  feel  and  see  this 
all  attentions  and  attachments  are  goTemed  by  Interest  No  man  now-tk-dmjs  ■ 
courted  or  admired  for  his  honour  or  his  honesty  ;  all  attentions  are  produced  from 
that  we  can  give,  or  from  that  we  can  do.  But  what  gratitude  or  social  Ioto  can  m 
expect  from  each  other,  when  no  person  can  find  a  minute  to  thank  God  far  his  hea^ 
and  the  blessings  he  has  given  ? 

I  took  a  walk  round  Kew  and  Richmond.  The  plan  of  the  Gardens  I  found  altoed 
from  the  design  of  the  late  Capability  Brown,  .  .  .  Men  seek  different  modes  of 
worship  ;  to  avoid  every  title  (tittle  ?)  of  the  Pharisee,  I  contrive  to  have  mj  ntedita- 
tlons  in  my  walks.  Mr.  Fox  met  his  friends  at  the  Shakspeare— the  company  w» 
tag-rag. 

Such  an  entry  as  the  following  occurs  here  and  there : — 

Feb,  9, — 1785.  I  walked  from  this  wicked  Sodom  towards  Hampstead  ;  I  met  no 
peripatetick  of  the  same  mind.  I  fear  the  wickedness  of  this  city  is  verging  so  fast  to 
ruin,  that,  like  Sodom,  a  few  good  men  will  not  be  found  to  save  it 

Oct.  3, 1784. — I  met  and  conversed  with  an  old  woman  of  85,  bent  doable  with 
age,  runing  with  rheum,  and  shaking  with  palsy  ;  she  was  poor  and  needy.  I  gave 
her  a  mite ;  but  I  could  not  prevail  her  to  relinquish  this  world  and  wish  to  change  it ; 
she  always  said  "  she  would  wait  till  she  was  called.*' 

April  15,  1783.— Visited  two  boys  at  Kingston  School  supported  by  me. 

From  May  the  3rd  to  December  the  20th,  1783, 1  had  not  the  bustle  and  hnny  of 
situation  as  in  the  former  part  of  my  life  ;  for  I  have  always  found  that  neither  my 
writings  in  politicks  or  morals  ever  converted  one  sinner.  I  therefore  left  off  all  con- 
troversial writings. 

These  extracts  show  the  Captain  in  his  more  serious  moods.     He  seems 
to  have  heen  a  man  of  warm  affections,  generous  sympathies,  and  moral 
instincts,  mostly  sound,  although  with  some  exceptions,  and  not  without 
some  spice  of  religious  feeling.     The  age  was  one  of  that  disbelief  in 
eleyated  goodness  Which  is  too  often  found  where  examples  of  it  are 
practically  rare.     Such  a  moral  standard  as  was  supposed  attainable  was 
dissociated  from  religion ;  and  bare  moral  goodness  was  only  swallowed  by 
society  cum  grano  salk,  i.e.,  of  vice.     A  man  who  should  seek  to  set  up 
Christian  duty  as  his  standard  was  written  down  a  hjrpocrite.     It  was  the 
current  theory  of  life,  that  openness  of  heart  and  kindliness  of  nature  were 
always  found  alloyed  with  looseness  of  practice  in  some  point  or  other  of 
morals,  and  that  a  conscientious  profession  of  high  principle  was  so  seldom 
real  that  it  might  be  neglected  as  a  mere  rara  avis  in  terns,  and  the 
professor  rated  with  almost  a  moral  certainty  as  an  impostor.     It  was,  in 
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short,  the  view  implied  in  the  **  Charles  "  and  "  Joseph  Surface  "  of  the 
most  popular  dramatist  of  the  day.  Rakish  profligacy  took  large  credit  for 
its  random  good  nature  and  open-handed  dash,  and  any  sort  of  strictness 
was  debited  with  secret  vice.  Men  had  not  the  coun^o  to  believe  in 
human  nature  at  its  best,  or  that  the  generous  and  the  feeling  could  also 
be  pure.  Such  exceptional  cases  as  Dr.  Johnson,  or  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  century.  Colonel  Gardiner,  were  uninfluential.  Nay,  they  partly  con- 
firmed the  view  that  every  man  will  take  his  fling,  for  they  in  early  life 
had  each  had  theirs.  Society  drew  the  inference  that  a  man  who  did 
not  live  by  appetite — ^with  intellect,  of  course,  if  he  had  it,  "but  still  by 
appetite  on  the  whole — ^was  a  poor  creature,  cold  of  heart,  and  thin  of 
blood,  sinking  below  the  animal  which  man  at  his  normal  condition  is, 
not  rising  above  it ;  and  that,  if  he  professed  not  to  be  such,  he  was 
a  monstrously  deep  knave.  The  theory  reigned,  on  the  whole,  from  the 
Bestoration  to  the  Begency — ^from  Congreve  to  Byron,  and  led  men  who 
were  sensitive  to  opinion  to  abandon  all  religious  profession,  in  order,  as 
Captain  Thompson  has  it,  '<  to  avoid  every  title  of  the  Pharisee.*'  That 
he  was  not  untinged  by  the  social  depravity  of  the  age  is  what  we  might 
expect,  even  if  his  own  pages  did  not  furnish  the  evidence  which  we  are 
about  to  quote.  But  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  his  indignation  at  the  ignoble 
vices  which  flourished  around  him  was  genuine,  and  he  would  not  himself 
have  been  guilty  of  a  mean,  false,  or  dastardly  action.  He  was  evidently 
a  highly  sociable  man,  and  kept  up  acquaintance  with  many,  as  with 
John  Wilkes  and  George  Colman,  for  the  sake  of  the  wit  and  polish 
of  their  conversation  and  manners,  whose  private  Hves  he  sincerely 
detested.  Speaking  of  the  former,  he  quotes  on  one  occasion  the  dictum 
of  a  friend — **  Bumaby  Green  used  to  say  I  should  always  be  with  him 

to  curb  his  blasphemy  and *'     Here  follows  then  the  worst  that  we 

know  of  our  Captain,  habemus  confitentem  reiim. 

Sept  30, 1783. — ^My  time  has  been  spent  here  (Plymouth)  Tvith  the  faithful  and 
affectionate  Emma  in  a  placid  state  of  ease.  I  have  devoted  myself  to  my  family,  and 
recreated  myself  with  them  several  times,  shooting  and  fishing  on  the  beautifull  and 
romantick  banks  of  the  Tavy, 

Jan,  4,  1784.— I  embarked,  and  my  dear  Emma  departed  for  London.  We  hare 
now  been  inseparable  20  months,  and  in  that  time  not  a  word  ever  pass*d  of  a  crude  or 
harsh  natnre  ;  we  always  met  with  rapture  and  parted  with  regret 

Jan,  14. — ^I  went  to  Lip-hook  and  met  my  dear  Emma,  whose  company  is  alone  the 
most  pleasiug  amusement  of  my  soul. 

Feb,  5. — ^I  went  with  my  Emma  to  Lipphook,  and  parted  ;  alas,  parted  I  perhaps 
for  ever. 

The  following,  dated  the  14th  of  the  same  month,  is  the  second  stanza 
of  what  the  Captain  calls,— 

The  Tavt,  a  Sonnet  to  Emma. 
On  thy  stream  delighted,  straying 

Trouts  I've  lured  with  treacherous  art ; 
But  with  them  while  careless  playing 
Love  and  Emma  caught  my  heart. 
VOL.  xvn. — ^Ko.  101.  80. 
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We  hear  no  more  of  Emma  till,  on  his  reiom  in  the  summer  of  1784 
from  West  Africa,  the  following  occurs  under  date  of  October  7  : — 

Retnrned  to  Mortlake  with  the  tender  Emma,  to  avoid  the  importanities  of  tbe 
world,  and  shun  its  follies  and  madness.  A  nephew  of  Emma's  was  T>«m<^  bj  mt 
Andrew  Marrell ;  when  he  comes  to  reason  the  name  may  inspire  him  to  be  virtaomL 

The  following  retrospect  sums  up  the  year  1784,  dated  December  81 : — 

Farewell  old  jear  ;  thoa  hast  been  to  me  diyersified  with  pains  and  heald^  sweete 
and  bitters,  sea  and  land,  home  and  foreign  ;  hnt  upon  the  whole,  a  more  pleaaog 
year  than  most  In  Febmary  I  left  England,  and  visited  the  Maderia  and  Ganaxy 
Isles — all  Africa  to  St.  Thomas,  and  retomed  in  better  health  in  July  than  I  went  <Kit 
with.  At  Mortlake  I  passed  the  anfumn  with  my  favourite  Emma,  as  much  in  Eljaana 
as  this  world  can  approach  it.  The  winter  I  have  ended  in  town,  as  far  as  the  tenni- 
nation  of  the  year,  but  without  ever  visiting  one  pnblick  exhibition. 

This  is  the  last  entry  relating  to  the  person  with  whom  Captain  Thompscm 
found  solace  for  the  loss,  through  lunacy,  of  his  wife's  society.  Of  the 
latter,  save  the  three  words,  "  my  wife  mad,"  the  diary  yields  no  trace. 
This  too  is  probably  in  accordance  with  the  manners  of  the  age.  The  old 
regime  as  regards  lunatics,  even  when  not,  as  it  too  frequently  was, 
barbarous  and  cruel,  let  them  simply  drop  out  of  existence  as  objects  not 
to  be  cared  for  beyond  the  fiEu^t  of  their  safe  custody.  Accordingly, 
although  there  are  seyeral  mentions  of  visits  to  a  sister,  apparently 
afflicted  with  some  incurable  malady,  we  find  no  entry  of  any  visit  paid  to 
his  wife. 

Captain  Thompson  seems  to  have  dabbled  a  good  deal  in  literainre. 
Besides  the  poem  "  On  a  Skull,"  and  the  poem  of  '*  Woman,"  before- 
mentioned,  we  find  him  on  the  evening  of  his  embarkation  from  Madeira 
commencing  the  poem  of  "  Bello  Monte."  This  he  appears  to  have  com- 
pleted, as  we  find  under  December  10,  1784 : — "  I  gave  Bumaby  Green 
<  Bello  Monte  *  for  his  opinion,  and  also  Davies.  I  suppose  the  ciitieisms 
will  be  as  long  as  from  Berkshire  to  Reading."  This  Bumaby  Green,  as 
appears  from  another  entry,  was  a  scholarly  person  who  had  come  into  a 
large  fortune,  and  then  lost  it  all,  save  800/.  a  year,  in  a  brewing  concern 
at  Pimlico. 

Here  are  a  few  lines  from  a  design  of  a  satire,  called,  "  A  Carricatura 
Painting  of  London." 

Now,  Lady  City,  take  your  formal  chair. 
While  I  my  pallet  and  my  brush  prepare — 

*  *  *  * 

Now  Siddon's  rant  reTiberates  in  our  ears. 
Now  the  Italian  scrambles  through  the  spheres, 

*  *  *  * 
Finetti  fascinates  the  softer  sex, 

And  Blanchard  makes  them  try  to  break  their  necks  ; 
We've  chanc^'d  for  honour  and  domcstick  graces, 
Men  with  false  hearts  and  women  with  false  faces. 

Shortly  before  this,  the  writer  sets  down:  "Began  my  sketches  of 
characters ;  "  and  shortly  afterwards,  "  wrote  a  scene  of  the  follies  of  ilie 
day ;  "  but  there  is  no  reason  to  think  either  more  than  a  whim  of  the 
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moment,  or  that  the  writer  had  either  power  or  resoluteness  for  a  sustained 
effort  mnch  above  the  level  of  doggerel.  He  was  liable  to  slight  secretions 
of  rh3rme  when  roused  and  stirred  by  any  unusual  vagaries  of  the  publio 
taste,  or  when  a  return  to  London  after  the  quiet  shades  of  Mortlake  made 
him  feel  the  contrast  of  town  manners  an  offensive  glare.  But  although 
some  other  works,  or  prqjected  works,  of  more  pretension  are  alluded  to, 
we  take  it  the  Captain  was  greatest  at  what  his  friend,  Dr.  Johnson,  said 
Milton  could  not  do,  **  chipping  heads  upon  cherry-stones.**  We  will 
string  together  a  few  of  the  better  executed.  The  first  is  on  a  Mr.  Bussell, 
who  bequeathed  a  hundred  pounds  for  an  epitaph :  **  I  have  given  him," 
says  our  Captain,  "  the  following  one :  " — 

Why  all  thig  pomp,  parade,  and  f  nneral  bustle  ? 
Ifc  ne'er  was  wish'd  by  modest  Master  Russell. 
He,  when  alive,  was  owned  the  man  of  men, 
He  f orc'd  applauses  from  the  poet's  pen ; 
Honest  and  g^ood  he  was  as  well  as  wise, 
He  fed  the  hungry,  dried  the  widow's  eyes  ; 
His  charities  require  no  poet's  puff — 
For  one  cool  hundred  you  have  lies  enough. 

The  neit  is,  "To  the  Memory  of  my  Half-brother,  Christopher  Pryme, 
of  Hull,  Brasier." 

Here  lies  Christopher  Pryme  the  tinker, 
A  great  spouter,  and  a  free-thinker. 

Again,  on  "  Lord  Kelly,  who  was  a  great  Drinker," 

Within  this  vault  lies  our  Lord  Kelly, 
Who  made  a  cellar  of  his  belly. 

His  habit  seems  to  have  been,  on  noticing  the  death  of  some  public 
man  or  old  comrade  mentioned  in  some  public  print,  to  have  felt  the 
occasion,  especially  if  the  name  admitted  of  an  easy  pun,  at  once  a  call 
upon  his  pen.  Accordingly  he  occasionally  perpetrates  an  <<  epitaph  "  on 
some  one  who  he  finds  afterwards  is  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Thus 
on  Sir  Thomas  Pye,  after  half-a-dozen  lines  beginning,  <<  Can  this  good 
Pye  to  death's  deep  oven  go,'*  he  records,  *'  I  called  upon  him  and  found 
him  in  health,  life,  and  spirits."  The  Captain's  verses  on  the  whole  are 
twaddly.  Like  damp  squibs,  they  sputter  feebly  and  explode  imperfectly; 
but  he  has  always  got  another  ready  to  let  off.  He  evidently  valued 
himself  on  his  wit,  and  records  accordingly  jokes  of  his  own  with  the 
effect  which  they  had  on  the  company.  One  such  example  is  given  below, 
in  a  string  of  naval  anecdotes. 

He  appears  to  have  contributed  to  the  Morning  Post  occasional 
short  pieces  under  the  signature  of  N.  None  of  these,  however,  are  worth 
recalling.  The  book  is  valuable  as  showing  many  phases  of  life  and 
manner  which  have  passed  away,  and  those  culled  from  the  observation  of 
a  man  who  had  a  wide  range  of  acquaintance,  and  who  jots  down  things 
just  as  they  crossed  his  line  of  vision.  We  seem  to  stand  at  his  point  of 
view,  and  to  partake  of  his  experiences.     It  necessarily  reproduces  coarser 
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tints  of  profligacy  and  broader  shadows  of  vice  than  we  are  accustomed  to 
see  falling  across  onr  daylight  now,  and  lets  us  into  things  which  we  shonld 
never  suspect  to  have  existed  from  the  respectably  pedantic  narrative  of 
Boswell,  or  the  polished  epistles  of  Horace  Walpole.  Thus,  in  an  epitaph 
on  one  Forest,  the  secretary  of  the  **  Beefsteak  Club,'*  not  worth  quoting,  we 
have,  in  a  foot-note  appended,  the  following  trait  ^f  club  manners  in  those 
days,  coming  down  apparently  from  the  period  of  the  "  Boy  Bishop  *'  and 
the  "  Abbot  of  Misrule  :  "— 

The  president  of  this  clab,  in  some  burlesque,  wears  a  mitre  and  diants  a  grace. 
When  the  members  drink  their  punch,  they  have  a  method  of  alternately  striking  tb«r 
glasses  on  the  table. 

A  scandalous  stoiy  was  current,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1784,  of  a 
living  lady  of  illustrious  connections,  but  probably  mad  if  the  story  had 
any  foundation,  having  been  found  in  the  coffin  which  contained  the  body 
of  her  husband.  We  have  about  half-a-dozen  versions  of  an  "  epitaph  *' 
or  "  epigram,"  which  shall  not  be  quoted,  on  this  theme.  The  writer, 
however,  remarks : — 

Dec,  15. — I  imagined  a  new  humorous  print  of  love  in  a  coffin,  and  gave  it  to 
Humphreys  for  public  notice. 

On  New  Year's  Day,  1786,  he  continues : — 

The  print  of  *<  Love  in  a  Coffin  "  was  published  to-day.  The  fiunily  hath  taken 
much  pains  to  suppress  eveiything  on  this  subject  Lord  Sackville  took  home  his 
culprit  truant  daughter.  I  know  no  satire  nor  chastisement  so  severe  against  vice  in 
people  of  fashion  as  prints,  for  which  I  designed  the  above  on  Mrs.  Herbert 

The  following  is  a  reminiscence  of  a  character  from  Ben  Jonson's 
Alchemist f  which  has  probably  not  revisited  the  stage  since  the  writer^s 
period : — 

Had  wc  seen  Abel  Bmggcr  in  real  life,  and  as  well  and  truly  painted  as  by  onr 
best  comedians,  would  he  have  excited  our  laughter  ?  No.  Wo  only  admire  the 
character  as  plaj'd  by  Garrick,  who,  with  all  his  >Tit,  sense,  and  knowledge,  could 
sink  into  so  simple  a  lout 

Then  there  are  anecdotes  of  Captain  Cook  and  PetersgiU  (the  Voyage 
of  the  former  were  then  a  recent  publication),  who  both,  as  Mr.  Jackson, 
a  friend  of  the  writer's,  averred,  **  were  footboys  in  his  and  father's 
families;"  of  Mrs.  Bellamy,  the  actress,  who  ''played  Juliet  thirty- two 
nights  against  Mrs.  Cibber  and  Garrick,"  and  who  wrote  her  own  memoirs. 
''  Her  general  character,"  the  writer  remarks,  "  has  been  that  of  a 
Bacchant,  for  the  Scotch  said  of  her,  '  they  could  not  tell  what  sort  of  a 
character  to  fix  upon  her,  for  they  always  found  her  at  prayers  or  drunk.' " 
We  hear,  too,  of  Admiral  Sir  Thos.  Frankland,  **  very  like  Oliver  CromweD, 
of  whom  he  was  descended,"  who  took  some  rich  Spaniards  (t.^.,  Spanish 
ships),  and  was  famed  afterwards  for  his  usury ;  *'  but  the  member  for 
Thirsk  would  not  attend  Parliament  on  account  of  the  putrid  members  that 
composed  it,  and  I  knew  him,"  the  writer  adds,  ''  to  be  equal  to  the  worst 
of  them."  The  opinion  of  Lord  Mansfield,  in  conversation,  is  recorded 
that  '*  Lord  Geo.  Gordon,  of  *  No-Popery '  fame,  was  more  wicked  than 
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mad ;  and  it  was  to  be  lamented  he  had  not  been  hanged  ten  years  ago." 
The  following  is  eorions,  the  more  so  as  the  authority  at  first  sight 
appears  good : — 

Mr.  Wilson  waited  upon  me  to  relate  a  most  extraordinary  anecdote,  and  from  the 
first  personages  of  Bnchingham  Honse,  for  he  was  eyer  held  in  high  estimation  by 
them  for  his  probity  and  ability  as  well  as  honour,  and  in  the  life  of  the  D.  York,  he 
was  his  private  secretary.  A  man  of  considerable  importance  is  arrived  from  America 
with  the  copy  of  a  letter  and  address  from  Gen.  Washington,  the  majority  of  the 
army,  and  the  13  provinces.  This  paper  early  in  the  American  War,  when  the 
French  under  the  Marqnis  De  Fayet  was  pnshed  for  sitoation,  was  presented  by  this 
person  to  Lord  North  with  positive  instructions  to  wait  but  48  hours  for  an  answer. 
Three  weeks  elapsed  and  he  was  obliged  to  return  without  any,  and  then  America 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  France.  His  M.  says  this  paper  was  never  given  to 
him  nor  laid  before  Council.  Mr.  Pitt  is  in  possession  of  it,  and  on  it  an  impeach* 
ment  is  intended  against  Lonl  North. 

The  anonymousness  of  the  **  person  of  considerable  importance  "  here 
mentioned,  the  silence  concerning  the  contents  of  the  '*  letter  and  address," 
and  the  fact  that  Lord  North  was  not  impeached,  throw  a  clond  over  the 
authenticity  of  this  **  most  extraordinary  anecdote  "  which  no  other  facts, 
so  fifir  as  we  know,  dispel.  Farther,  if  the  Mr.  Wilson  in  question  was 
the  same  as  Mr.  Ben  Wilson,  to  whom  we  shall  have  further  occasion  to 
refer,  there  will  perhaps  be  found  reason  to  distrust  his  unconfirmed 
authority.  It  may  be  granted  as  probable  that  some  such  paper  was 
shown  and  talked  about,  but  that  on  examination  it  was  found  illusory  as 
any  ground  of  further  proceeding.  If  Mr.  Wilson  had  a  canard  in  his 
keeping,  he  might  think  it  well  to  fly  it  at  such  a  gossip-monger  as  Captain 
Thompson  evidently  was.     The  matter,  however,  is  worth  setting  down. 

The  following  anecdote  of  polite  society,  as  illustrated  by  Lord 
Sandwich's  musical  parties,  is  amusing : — 

His  Lordship  has  an  easy  method  of  procuring  his  musick.  The  rule  was,  that 
all  performers  who  were  paid  for  their  labour  and  journey  eat  with  the  servants,  but 
those  who  preferred  my  lord's  table  had  also  the  choice  of  beds  as  they  arrived  and 
were  made  his  convivial  companions.  Few  gave  up  the  drawing-room  for  the 
dripping-pan. 

The  following  refers  to  Macklin,  a  popular  actor  of  the  day,  best 
known  perhaps  by  his  playing  Shylock,  in  which  part  Bell*s  Shakspeare, 
to  which  Captain  Thompson  it  elsewhere  appears  subscribed,  gave  his 
portrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  The  visitors  to  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  may  remember  a  group  there  representing  him 
performing  the  same  part  in  private  before  Lord  Mansfield  : — 

In  1744  Maclin  was  a  principal  in  the  theatre  at  Portsmouth,  where  they  picked 
up  Tom  Dalies,  the  author.  One  night  the  performance  was  interrupted  by  two 
lieutenants,  Wager  and  Norrit,  and  while  Maclin  and  Marshall  were  on  the  stage 
they  were  attacked  by  them  wiih  swords.  Marshall  defended  himself  gallantly,  and 
Maclin  seizing  a  truncheon  so  belaboured  Norris  that  he  gained  a  complete  victory. 
This  80  incensed  the  fleet,  the  house  was  shut  up  untill  they  begged  pardon  of  the 
searofficeis.  Maclin  met  at  the  Coffee  house  and  made  an  elegant  and  sensible  apology 
for  himself,  but  as  for  his  friend  Marshall  he  could  say  little  of  a  pacifick  nature,  for 
all  the  answer  he  could  obtain  was.  He  should  wear  his  sword  and  stick,  and  defend 
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himself  where  he  met  his  foe — **  but,  gentlemen,  I  assure  you  he  is  called  crac^ 
brained  Marshall."  The  apologj  was  received  and  the  House  opened,  but  Marshall 
would  hear  no  terms,  but  insisted  on  it  that  he  came  into  the  town  with  his  sword 
on.  The  preliminaries  were  granted,  and  these  two  officers,  beaten  by  the  ZhramatU 
permnue,  proTed  to  be  afterwards  Sir  John  Nonis  and  Sir  Charles  Wager. 

We  pass  on  to  the  Johnsoniana  of  this  volume,  not  adding  anything 
of  first-rate  interest  to  our  already  full-length  acquaintance  with  '*  tlie 
Sage,"  but  still  worthy  of  a  few  remarks  in  connection  with  certain  well- 
established  passages  in  bis  later  life.  Captain  Thompson's  acqnaintanee 
with  him  seems  to  have  been  of  recent  formation  when  the  journal  first 
mentions  bim,  and  was,  we  may  probably  conjecture,  owing  to  Tom  Da  vies, 
mentioned  several  times  by  Boswell,  who  was  a  common  friend  to  the  two. 
We  will  string  these  notices  together  as  they  occur,  or  nearly  so.  The 
first  occurrence  of  bis  name  is  on  November  15,  1784,  when  Captain 
Thompson  bad  returned  from  the  9olu8  cum  sola  £%8cinationB  of  '*  Emma  *' 
and  Mortlake  to  spend  the  winter  in  town. 

It  was  told  me  to-day  by  nnqnestionable  anthoritf  tiiat  Dr.  Johnson,  in  oon- 
seqoence  of  his  ill-health,  had  desired  the  Chancellor  Thurlow  to  petition  the  Coandl 
for  an  addition  of  200/.  a  year  to  his  salary  for  4  years,  to  enable  him  to  visit  the 
south  of  France  for  his  health.  The  answer  by  the  Chancellor  was,  that  if  it  was  but 
20/.,  the  poverty  of  the  State  conld  not  aflonl  it  Bnt  Thurlow  added,  who  is  no 
more  funed  for  charity  than  courtesy,  that  he  might  make  him  his  banker  and  draw 
for  bOOL  This  Dr.  Johnson  nobly  and  generonsly  refosed.  I  waited  on  his  oommoci 
friend,  Tom  Davies,  who  confirmed  the  above. 

2\8t — Dr.  Johnson  sent  to  thank  me  for  my  offer  of  pecuniary  assistance,  and  when 
Davies  told  him,  he  said  "  that  he  never  before  heard  of  such  generosity." 

29M.--I  waited  on  poor  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  I  found  but  very  indifferent  in  health 
and  flphits.  Nay  his  legs  were  much  swelled,  which  threatened  more  than  I  dare 
describe. 

Dec,  1. — 71  Davies  was  to-day  with  Dr,  Johnwn,  and  while  Dr.  Brocklesby  was 
present.  At  this  time  Mr,  Stevens  came  up  without  sending  in  his  name,  when  Dr.  J. 
emphatically  said,  "  Don't  leave  me,  I  will  not  trust  myself  with  this  flagitious  man." 

Bih. — Alas !  I  received  an  unfavourable  report  of  Dr,  Johnson's  indisposition. 
Crookshanks  scarified  his  legs.  Davies  said  to  me  he  seem'd  to  increase  his  fears 
as  the  King  of  Terrours  approached  him.    He  only  said  *'  be  a  good  Christian." 

10^. — I  called  on  Dr.  Johnson  to-day.    He  was  no  better. 

I4th. — Alas  1  the  miserable  tidings  are  come,  and  the  dissolution  of  Dr.  Johnson* 
I  called  on  him  on  Sunday,  but  found  he  was  so  restless  with  pain  that  he  could  not 
lie  or  sit,  and  withall  feai^U  of  his  approaching  end.  With  him  fell  the  pride,  the 
ornament  of  this  country,  the  first  man  in  mental  powers,  and  the  purest  in  Christian 
fkith  and  practise.  He  was  the  first  moral  philosopher  in  Europe,  and  a  man  of  the 
strongest  abilities,  natural  and  acquired. 

I5th. — I  visited  T.  Davies^  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  I  found  Sir  J.  Rsynoid* 
was  the  executor  and  director  of  his  posthumous  matters.  We  have  discovered  bat 
2,000/.  in  the  3  per  cents.,  and  Davies  values  his  library  at  only  80/.  He  sa^'s  he  was 
indifferent  about  books,  as  to  their  editions. 

This  negotiation  for  an  increase  of  Dr.  Johnson's  pension  came  to  an 
unsuccessfrd  close  in  August  1784,  while  both  be  and  Captain  Thompson 
were  out  of  town.  Johnson  arrived  in  London,  as  we  learn  from  Boswell, 
the  day  after  the  first  date  of  the  preceding  entries.  It  appears  from 
Boswell,  on  Johnson's  own  authority,  that  Dr.  Brocklesby,  one  of  bis 
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medical  attendants,  had  likewise  ofGsred  Johnson  a  hundred  a  year  for 
his  life.  The  Captain,  as  above,  records  a  similar  offer  from  himself. 
We  do  not  donbt  that  there  were  others,  or  at  any  rate  would  have  been, 
had  it  not  by  this  time  become  known  that  Johnson  steadfastly  declined 
such  extraordinary  obligations.  His  physicians  and  surgeon,  however, 
refused  any  fees  for  their  attendance.  The  latter,  mentioned  in  one  of 
the  above  extracts,  is  called  **  Cruikshank "  by  Boswell,  who  records, 
in  reference  probably  to  the  operation  there  mentioned,  that  Johnson 
himself  seconded  his  surgeon's  efforts  '*by  making  incisions  in  his  body 
with  his  own  hand,"  and  <<  with  his  usual  resolute  defiance  of  pain,  cut 
deep  when  he  thought  that  the  latter  had  done  it  too  tenderly.  The  total 
of  Johnson's  property,  as  stated  by  Boswell,  who  cites  his  will,  agrees 
nearly  enough  wiUi  Thompson's  estimate  of  2,000Z. ;  but  only  1,000Z.  was 
in  the  three  per  cents.  We  should  infer  from  the  above  dates  that 
Thompson  knew  Dr.  Johnson  before  the  period  at  which  the  journal 
commences.  If  his  introduction  to  so  remarkable  a  man  had  taken 
place  during  the  first  few  months  of  it,  before  his  appointment  to  and 
voyage  in  the  GrampuSy  we  should  certainly  have  had  some  mention  of  it. 
And  on  Johnson's  return  to  town  in  his  last  illness,  we  find  our  Captain 
under  circumstances  which  bespeak  some  degree  of  Mendly  acquaintance. 
The  books  which  Davies  appears  to  have  valued  at  thirty  pounds, 
realized  (Boswell,  note)  two-hundred  and  forty-seven  pounds  nine  shillings. 
They  probably  fetched,  as  Boswell  intimates,  a  "  fency  "  price,  **  many 
people  being  desirous  to  have  a  book  which  had  belonged  to  Dr.  Johnson." 
Their  intrinsic  value  may  probably  not  have  been  above  the  lower 
estimate.     We  contmue  the  extracts : — 

Dec.  19. — ^I  saw  some  of  Dr.  Johnson's  friends,  it  was  agreed  on,  as  I  had  no 
invitation,  that  I  should  not  go  to  the  burying,  which  is  ordered  to  be  in  Westminster 
Abbey  at  eleven  to-morrow  in  the  morning.  I  find  that  Dr.  J.  and  Sir  Jos.  Reynolds 
had  some  harsh  words,  just  before  he  died.  Sir  Jos.  got  the  Chancellor  Thurlow's 
letter  ftom  him,  and  by  showing  it  about  it  got  into  the  public  prints,  which  offended 
this  good,  great  man.  Before  he  died  he  made  the  deaf  Knight  of  the  Brush  make 
him  3  promises  that,  "  He  forgave  him  thirty  pounds  he  owed  him  ;  that  he  did  not 
paint  on  the  Sabbath  j  and  that  he  always  read  the  Scriptures  upon  that  day." 

Boswell  knows  nothing  of  the  **  harsh  words  "  aforesaid,  nor  mentions 
the  publication  of  the  letter  of  Lord  Thurlow.  He  does  mention  that 
Reynolds  took  a  copy  of  Johnson's  reply  and  **  showed  it  to  some  of  his 
friends,"  by  which  means  "  it  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers  and 
magazines."  TThis  perhaps  is  the  fact  of  which  Thompson's  anecdote 
as  above  is  a  slight  distortion.  The  publication  of  either  letter  would 
have  substantially  the  same  effect,  and  Johnson  was  entitled  to  resent, 
and  probably  did  resent,  if  he  knew  it,  such  divulging  of  private  matters. 

Dec.  27. — "So  man  was  so  hurt  as  Murphy  at  not  being  mentioned  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  his  will. 

This  probably  refers  to  some  bequests  of  books  made  by  Johnson  to 
certain  friends.     Boswell  mentions  the  fact  that  the   omission  of  the 
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names  of  many  of  bis  best  friends  among  ibose  to  wbom  books  were  left 
and  of  Murphy's  among  others,  occasioned  some  remark  at  the  time,  and 
accounts  for  the  fact  by  Johnson*s  probable  fiEulure  of  memory  as  vital 
power  declined,  or  that  he  might  have  shown  the  persons  in  qnoBtioii 
''  such  previous  proofs  of  his  regard,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  crowd 
his  will  with  their  names.*'  The  following  anecdote  of  the  funeral,  afthon^ 
recorded  later  (January  20,  1785),  will  not  be  out  of  place  here : — 

The  banal  of  Dr,  Johnton  was  attended  with  a  whimsical  circamstanoe.  Jost  as 
the  processiofi  was  going  to  adTance  into  the  Abbey,  Sir  J,  Banks  was  beard  to  be 
▼erjr  clamorons,  having  no  scarf,  and  in  the  honoraiy  post  of  poll-bearer.  It  was  dis- 
covered Dr.  BrockUthy  had  one,  and  unentitled  ;  so  the  undertaker  strip'd  him,  and 
sodiacked  Sir  Joseph.  The  master  of  the  mortoary  ceremonies,  seeing  Mr,  CoUmam. 
the  last  of  the  poll-bearers,  moved  him  up  gradation  from  the  Ust  to  the  first,  apolo- 
gizing at  the  same  time  to  him,  that  he  placed  him  first,  as  he  was  so  small  he  would 
not  be  seen  behind. 

Here  follows  Wilkes'  estimate  of  Johnson,  which  sounds  very  gennine 
as  an  anecdote,  and  expresses  a  view  which  has  found  extensive  accept- 
ance: — 

Dec.  24. — ^I  saw  Wilkes  to-day  at  his  house  in  Prince's  Coort.  He  immediately 
began  on  the  panegyricks  of  Dr.  Johruon. — **  The  papers  call  him  a  good  Christian  and 
the  luminary  of  learning ;  as  for  his  faith,  the  man  would  believe  anything  that 
believed  in  the  Cock  Lane  ghost ;  and  who  can  deserve  the  title  of  the  luminaiy  of 
learning,  that  spoilM  the  English  language  ?  "  This  is  witty  and  pointed,  but  does 
not  effect  the  character  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

Thompson  was  no  doubt  quite  right  that  a  character  for  a  high, 
perhaps  the  highest  current,  degree  of  learning  is  not  inconsistent  with 
a  false  literary  style ;  nay,  rather  that  those  veiy  faults,  though  Thompson 
of  course  could  not  see  them,  which  were  the  ground  of  Wilkes'  remark 
arose  from  the  extent  to  which  the  weight  of  dead  language  had  overlaid 
Johnson's  great  native  vigour  of  expression.  The  happy  remarks  of  Lord 
Macaulay  on  his  two  styles,  and  his  occasional  translation  from  one  of 
them  into  the  other,  will  occur  to  most  readers.  It  should,  however,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  nearly  all  persons  who  write  much  have  a  more 
familiar  style  and  a  more  formal  one.  The  distinction  between  the  sock 
and  the  buskin  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  But  Johnson's  buskins 
were  as  high  as  ordiuary  stilts. 

As  regards  Johnson's  belief  in  the  supernatural,  it  is  by  no  means 
true  that  he  gave  an  unreasoning  acquiescence  to  any  such  stories.  For 
instance,  in  a  conversation  recorded  by  Boswell  (vol.  iii.,  p.  821,  ed. 
1807,)  on  a  ghost  story  believed  by  John  Wesley,  that  an  apparition  had 
directed  **  application  to  be  made  to  an  attorney,  at  the  same  time  saying 
that  the  attorney  would  do  nothing,  which  proved  to  be  a  fiftct,"  the 
conversation,  which  was  with  Miss  Seward,  runs  as  follows : — 

"This  (says  John  Wesley)  is  a  proof  that  a  ghost  knows  our  thoughts.  Now 
(langhing)  it  is  not  necessary  to  know  our  thoughts  to  tell  that  an  attorney  will  some* 
times  do  nothing.    Charles  Wesley,  who  is  a  more  stationary  man,  does  not  believe 
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the  story,  I  am  sorry  that  John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire  into  the  eridence 
for  it."  Miss  Seward  (with  an  incredulous  smile)  :  "  What,  sir,  about  a  ghost  ?  ** 
Johnson  (with  solemn  vehemence)  :  •*  Yes,  madam  ;  this,  is  a  question  which,  after 
five  thousand  yeare,  is  yet  undecided  ;  a  question,  whether  in  theology  or  philosophy, 
one  of  the  most  important  that  can  come  before  the  human  understanding/' 

It  is  worth  while  to  add  that  Johnson  did  not  believe  in  the  now 
notorious  imposture  of  Cock  Lane;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  pertinacity  of  ill-nature  common  among  mankind  that  the  caricature 
drawn  by  Churchill  of  Johnson,  under  the  name  of  Pomposo,  imputing 
such  belief  to  him,  should  have  stuck  to  his  memory  in  spite  of  the  best 
contemporary  evidence  to  the  contrary.  The  belief  in  the  **  ghost "  having 
become  popular,  Johnson  did  his  best  in  assisting  the  exposure  of  it,  and 
the  proceedings  in  which,  with  that  view,  he  bore  a  part  are  open  to  no 
reflection  on  ihe  score  of  credulity,  save  from  such  as  prejudge  beforehand 
the  question  by  deciding  that  all  spiritual  visitations  are  impossible.  No 
doubt  the  detail  of  those  proceedings,  when  contrasted  with  the  break- 
down of  the  story  which  they  brought  about,  is  ludicrous.  But  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  investigator  wishing  to  disabuse  the  public  mind  of  a 
mischievous  superstition,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  other  course  should 
have  been  taken,  or  what  course,  if  taken,  would  not  have  had  a  similarly 
ludicrous  effect.  Of  course  Johnson  might  conceivably  have  sided  with 
those  who  ridiculed  the  whole  matter  ab  initio,  as  unworthy  of  a  moment's 
serious  thought.  But  such  a  course  would  have  convinced  none  of  the 
dupes,  of  whom  Boswell  intimates  there  were  many,  if  it  had  not  rather 
served  to  root  them  in  their  behef.  To  test  the  evidence  and  show  its 
nntrustworthiness,  seems  on  such  occasions  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
course,  considering  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind,  [than  to  reject  all 
evidence  as  inadmissible  on  such  a  question,  and  to  dismiss  the  notion 
itself  as  antecedently  absurd.  Against  such  a  theory  Johnson,  as  seen 
from  the  conversation  extracted  above,  thought  it  right  to  protest.  It  was 
with  him  a  question  of  evidence  in  each  individual  case.  On  the  general 
question  he  only  says,  "  It  is  as  yet  undecided," — a  much  wiser  and  more 
cautious  conclusion,  surely,  than  that  of  those  who  condemn  him  for  not 
rejecting  at  once  the  supposition  that  evidence  in  such  a  case  could 
possibly  be  worth  investigating. 

This  point  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  because  Lord  Macaulay,  in  a 
passage  to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made,  says  of  Johnson,  "He 
began  to  be  credulous  precisely  at  the  point  where  the  most  credulous 
people  begin  to  be  sceptical.  ...  He  related  with  a  grave  face  how  old 
Mr.  Cave,  of  St.  John's  Gate,  saw  a  ghost,  and  how  this  ghost  was  some- 
thing of  a  shadowy  being."  Now  let  the  reader  turn  to  the  passage 
in  Boswell  on  which  this  is  founded  (vol.  ii.,  p.  181). 

Talking  of  ghosts,  he  said  he  knew  one  friend,  who  was  an  honest  man  and  a 
sensible  man,  who  told  him  he  had  seen  a  ghost ;  old  Mr.  Edward  Cave,  the  printer  a^ 
St  John's  Gate.  He  Faid  Mr.  Cave  did  not  like  to  talk  of  it.  and  seemed  to  be  iif 
a  great  horrour  whenever  it  was  mentioned.  Boswell:  **Pray,  sir,  what  aid  Ira  say 
was  the  appearance  ?  "    Johnson  :  **  Why,  sir,  something^  of  A  ^adti^  bein^.*' ' 
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Thus  it  comee  oat  that,  whereas  Lord  Macaulaj  puts  the  stoiy  on  the 
Bhoulders  of  Johnson,  all  he  stated  was  that  Mr.  Cave  '*  told  him  "  bo. 
Not  only  the  way  in  which  the  anecdote  is  introduced  by  Boswell,   at 
second  hand,  but  the  sequel  of  the  remarks,  and  the  answer  elicited  bj 
Boswell's  inquiries,  make  it  rest  so  unmistakeably  on  the  authority  of 
Cave  that  the  noble  critic's  error  here  is  the  less  pardonable.     We  can 
fancy  the  indignant   asperity  with   which   Lord   Macaulay  would    hare 
pounced  upon  and  exposed  such  a  confusion  of  evidence  in  Soutbej  or 
Croker,  or  any  writer  to  whom  he  was  antipathetic  I     He  repeats   the 
Tulgar  clamour  of  Wilkes  and  the  scoffers,  and  adds  to  it  other  misstate- 
ments of  his  own.     Thus,  as  regards  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  story,  in  con- 
nection with  the  passage  above  quoted  regarding  John  Wesley,  he  says, 
"  Johnson  went  himself  on  a  ghost  hunt  to  Cock  Lane,  and  was   angiy 
with  John  Wesley  for  not  following  up  another  scent  of  the  same  kind  with 
proper  spirit  and  perseverance."     As  we  found  in  the  story  about  Cava 
the  suppressio  veiiy  so  here  we  have  the  siigge^tio  falsi.     So  &r   as  a 
''hunt*'  implies  an  expectation  of  finding  the  game,  the  word  is  inappli- 
cable to  Johnson's   Cock  Lane  errand.     He  went  with  the   oppodte 
expectation,  if  with  any.     The  last  quoted  words  further  imply  that  John 
Wesley  pooh-pooh'd  the  story,  but  that  Johnson' thought  there  was  reason 
to  regard  it  seriously,  and  that  Wesley  might  have  found  that  reason  had 
he  sought  it.     What  could  be  more  completely  opposite  to  the  feet  f     The 
fact  was,  as  shown  in  the  extract  given  above,  that  John  Wesley  hdieted 
the  story,  and  that  Johnson  thought  him  credulous  as  believing  without  duly 
examining  the   evidence.      Lord  Macaulay  does  not,  indeed,  say,   but 
suggests  that  Johnson  blamed  Wesley  for  erring  on  the  side  of  incredulity ; 
the  fact  was  Johnson  thought  Wesley  erred  on  the  side  of  credulity; 
whilst  of  "anger"  on  Johnson's  part  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  a  sus- 
picion ;  or  rather,  the  whole  tone  of  his  remarks,  as  given  by  Boswell,  is 
one  of  good-humoured  raillery.     It  is  merely  a  rhetorical  amplification  of 
the  critic's  own.     **  I  am  sorrif  John  did  not  take  more  pains  to  inquire," 
is  distorted  into  **  Johnson  was  angry.''   By  a  succession  of  little  ingenious 
twists  the  tale  is  made  to  bear  exactly  the  opposite  complexion  to  the 
natural  one ;  and  the  difference  which  at  last  results  is  just  that  which 
exists  between  the  curve  and  the  straight  line  which  touches  it  at  a  single 
point  only.     The  unhappy  passion  for  climax  and  antithesis  often  thus 
leads  this  polished  writer  to  sacrifice  truth  to  point.     He  wrote  with  that 
rhetorical  love  for  a  consummate  contrast  which  is  hardly  consistent  with 
the  task  of  the  historical  critic.     He  is  continually  either  arraying  a  hero 
in  wings  and  glory,  or  tarring  and  feathering  some  hits  noir.     Thus  he 
gilds  Dutch  William,  and  thus  he  bedaubs  Dr.  Johnson.     Political  bio- 
graphy was  for  him  a  chessboard  of  alternate  black  squares  and  white. 
Given  the  political  opinions  of  his  subject,  you  may  always  tell  beforehand 
which  line  he  will  take.     And  then,  the  edifying  indignation  with  which 
te  ^^uf s^e^s   simUar  ingenious  distortions  of  historical  fact  in   others ! 
However,  he  only  keftt^d  Jpfeppon  as  Johnson,  on  perceiving  that  he  was 
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**  a  vile  Whig,  sir,"  would  undoubtedly  have  treated  him  ;  and  did,  in  fact, 
treat  Milton. 

To  return,  however,  from  Lord  Macaulay  to  Captain  Thompson.  A 
Mr.  Ben  Wilson  comes  in  as  authority  for  the  two  next  anecdotes,  who,  to 
judge  from  the  zeal  for  royalty  which  the  former  of  them  shows,  was 
probably  the  same  **  Mr.  Wilson  "  mentioned  in  a  previous  one  as  having 
been  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  whom  we  shall  not 
probably  be  far  wrong  in  ranking  as  a  gossip-monger. 

Dec.  19. — Ben  Wilson  took  much  pains  to  say  that  it  was  his  Majesty's  intention 
he  (Johnson)  shonld  be  relieved,  but  the  Chancellor  was  so  hasty  and  impetuous  that 
he  marr*d  the  good  royal  intention.  I  silenced  Wilson  by  8a3ring,  "  Did  it  become 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  consider  fourteen  days  whether  his  council  should  reliere 
him,  when  he  might  have  done  it  by  putting  his  hand  in  his  pocket  ?  Say  no  more 
in  defence  of  royal  munificence,  when  I  did  it  myself,  though  a  mean  subject,  the 
moment  I  heard  of  the  good  man's  distress." 

Captain  Thompson  obviously  intends  that  it  was  antithetically  the 
"subject"  who  was  in  fact  ** munificent,"  and  the  monarch  who  was  in 
fact  **  mean  ; "  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  **  silenced  "  the  royal  advo- 
cate ;  although  the  implied  argument  that  a  king  can  or  ought  to  do  any 
act  of  kindness  which  any  subject  can  or  ought  to  do,  is  of  course  fallacious. 
The  next  is  as  follows  : — 

Mr.  Ben  Wilson  told  me  an  anecdote  this  day,  which  could  but  be  told  by  him. 
He  said  that  Lord  Chesterfield  had  been  acquainted  with  Johnson  long  before  the 
acting  of  Irene  in  1749,  but  that  he  had  never  done  anything  for  him  ;  that  J.  used  to 
wait  for  hours  in  his  hall  with  the  servants  in  a  disregarded  state.  On  the  appearance 
of  Irene  he  asked  his  lordship  to  protect  it,  and  he  refused  him.  This  wearied  out 
J.'s  patience,  and  he  wrote  his  lordship  a  long,  pointed,  and  severe  letter ;  so  much 
so,  that  his  lordship  was  much  agitated  on  the  perusal  of  it ;  and  Wilson  and  Sir 
Thomas  Robinson  being  present,  after  discussing  its  matter,  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  wait  on  J.,  to  soften  his  resentment  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  They 
found  him  in  his  lodgings,  and  so  small  a  room  that  there  was  but  room  for  a  stool,  on 
which  ho  sat,  the  rest  of  the  room  being  covered  with  books.  He  received  them 
sitting,  and  8ir  Thomas  beg^n  with  a  tedious  preface  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  and 
of  Lord  Chesterfield's  inclination  to  serve  him ;  adding,  if  I  were  a  man  of  fortune  I 
would  give  you  600/.  directly.  "  Sir,"  says  Johnson,  "  if  you  or  any  other  man  made 
me  such  an  offer,  1  would  kick  him  downstairs."  Sir  Thomas  wished  to  parry  this 
by  an  awkward  pleasantry,  "  that  he  should  like  to  be  kick'd  up  for  such  a  sum." 
This  not  succeeding  with  the  Stoick,  he  told  him  if  he  would  put  his  name  to  his 
dictionary,  his  lordship  would  give  him  a  handsome  sum  of  money,  and  Johnson  made 
no  reply. 

Now  we  have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
whole  of  the  above  is  an  ingenious  distortion  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  celebrated  letter  addressed  by  Johnson  to  Lord  Chesterfield  when 
the  Dictionary  was  coming  out,  and  dated  in  1765  (Bomell,  vol.  i.  p.  286, 
folio).  Irene  was  brought  out  by  Garrick  six  years  before,  in  1749.  Had 
Buch  a  letter,  ''long,  pointed,  and  severe,"  been  written  then,  Johnson 
would  not  have  gone  on  expecting,  as  it  seems  he  did,  help  and  counte- 
nance from  Lord  Chesterfield.  ''Sir,*'  he  said  to  Boswell  (p.  285), 
<<  after  making  great  professions,  he  had  for  many  years  taken  no  notice 
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of  me.  But  when  my  dictionary  was  coming  out,  he  fell  a  scribbling  in 
The  World  about  it.  Upon  which  I  wrote  him  a  letter  expressed  in  civil 
terms,  but  such  as  might  show  him  that  I  did  not  mind  what  he  said 
or  wrote,  and  that  I  had  done  with  him." 

This  relates  to  the  real  letter  written  in  1755,  and  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  reject  its  date,  which  is  part  of  the  letter  itself,  its  tenor^  and 
all  the  circumstances  in  connection  with  it,  it  must  be  held  as  excluding 
the  possibility  of  any  such  letter  as  that  described  by  Ben  Wilson  haviiig 
been  written  in  1749.  The  **  great  professions  "  to  which  Johnson  refers 
were  probably  the  countenance  given  by  Lord  Chesterfield  to  the  "  plan  *' 
of  the  Dictionary  when  addressed  by  him  to  Lord  Chesterfield  in  1747 
(ib,  p.  161).  The  words  "he  had /or  many  years  taken  no  notice  of  me  " 
are  inconsistent  with  any  such  rupture  of  the  relations  of  expectancy  as 
Ben  Wilson's  supposed  letter  would  force  us  to  conclude  took  place  only 
two  years  later.  Above  all,  such  a  letter  ^m  himself  in  1749  is  incon- 
sistent with  Johnson's  further  statement  to  Boswell  {ib,  p.  232-8),  "  that 
there  never  was  any  particular  incident  which  produced  a  quarrel  between 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  him,  but  that  his  lordship's  continued  neglect  wras 
the  reason  why  he  resolved  to  have  no  connection  with  him."  He  mnst 
have  known  that  such  a  previous  letter  from  himself,  had  it  been  written, 
was  precisely  such  a  <'  particular  incident."  The  only  remaining  snppod- 
tion  is  that  the  real  letter  belongs  to  the  year  1749,  that  Boswell  misdates 
it,  and  that  Wilson  corrects  him.  But  the  allusion  to  the  death  of  his  wife, 
which  one  of  its  paragraphs  contains,  precludes  this,  for  she  lived  till  1752. 
The  behaviour  imputed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  of  sending  an  embassy  to 
propitiate  Johnson  after  such  a  letter  is  equally  impossible  for  us  to  accept, 
and  is  the  greatest  contrast  possible  to  the  careful  silence  and  studied 
indifference  with  which  he  treated  the  real  letter  in  1755  {ib,  p.  240-1). 
Above  all,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Lord  Chesterfield  should  have  written  in 
The  World  two  letters  fuU  of  propitiatory  blandishments  when  the  Dictionary 
was  coming  out,  if  his  advances  on  receiving  the  "  plan  **  of  that  work  in 
1747  had  been  rudely  snubbed  in  1749.  The  real  story  was  thirty  years 
old  when  Thompson  received  the  anecdote  from  Wilson.  The  latter  had 
had  time  to  forget  the  circumstances,  if  he  had  heard  them  at  the  time, 
and  to  dress  up  the  fact  of  the  authentic  letter  in  new  ones,  which  perhaps 
he  thought  flattered  his  own  self-importance.  Above  all,  there  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  told  the  story  before  Johnson  was  dead.  But  unless  his 
passion  for  fiction  had  become  so  morbid  that  he  failed  to  distinguish  truth 
from  falsehood,  it  would  seem  likely  that  he  was  sent  with  some  overture 
from  Lord  Chesterfield  to  Johnson,  in  connection  perhaps  with  the  former's 
letters  in  ^The  World,  having  for  its  object  the  fishing  for  a  dedication 
of  the  Dictionary.  The  difficulty  then  remains  of  the  total  silence  of 
Johnson  about  any  such  facts  in  his  communications  with  Boswell.  Those 
communications  seem  to  have  been  very  full,  and  Johnson  seems  to  have 
been  proud  of  the  part  he  had  played.  Is  it  likely  he  would  have  for- 
gotten the  fact,  or  failed  to  mention  it,  if  he  had  thus  received  and  snubbed 
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in  person  a  brace  of  envoys  from  Lord  Chesterfield?  We  think  the 
negative  argument  here  overweighs  the  probability  that  there  was  even 
the  grain  of  truth  we  have  just  been  supposing  possible  in  Ben  Wilson's 
anecdote ;  and  we  incline  to  class  his  statement  with  that  of  Geoi^e  TV., 
that  he  had  led  a  charge  of  cavahy  in  person  at  Waterloo. 

The  last  mention  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  this  diary,  occurs  within  a  page  of 
its  close,  under  the  date  of  March  19th,  1786,  the  entry  relating  to  a 
dinner  with  Sir  Francis  Sykes. 

The  Hon.  Miss  Moncton  was  here,  a  modem  Sappho  with  less  success  in  a  Phaon 
than  the  lamenter  of  My  tilene.  She  talked  of  her  blae-stocking  club  of  philosophers 
and  has  attempted  to  be  a  wit  over  wise  men.  Dr.  Johnson  nsed  to  frequent  her 
Sabbath  orgies.  I  coald  discover  nothing  in  her  bnt  a  passion  for  monkeys.  She  was 
an  impudent,  sancy,  bold  woman  of  fashion,  that  said  eveiything  loud  more  modest 
women  would  have  suppressed. 

In  illustration  of  this,  a  paragraph  from  Boswell  (IV.  114)  shall  be 
extracted : — 

Johnson  was  prevailed  on  to  come  sometimes  into  these  circles,  and  did  not  think 
himself  too  grave  even  for  the  lively  Miss  Monckton  (now  Countess  of  Cknice)  who 
nsed  to  have  the  finest  bit  qf  blue  at  the  house  of  her  mother  Lady  Qalway.  Her 
vivacity  enchanted  the  sage,  and  they  used  to  talk  together  with  all  imaginable  ease. 
A  singular  instance  happened  one  evening,  when  she  insisted  that  some  of  Sterne's 
writings  were  very  pathetick.  Johnsftn  bluntly  denied  it  *'  I  am  sure,  (said  she) 
they  have  affected  me."  **  Why,  (said  Johnson  smiling  and  rolling  himself  about) 
that  is  because,  dearest,  you're  a  dance."  When  she  sometime  afterwards  mentioned 
this  to  him  he  said,  with  equal  truth  and  politeness,  **  Madam,  if  I  had  thought  so,  I 
certainly  should  not  have  said  it." 

It  appears  to  have  been  at  the  same  house  that  Boswell,  having 
previously  taken  at  the  Duke  of  Montrose's,  in  Johnson's  company,  more 
wine  thiui  was  good  for  him,  behaved  with  the  ofiensive  impertinence 
which  he  himself  duly  records,  together  with  a  copy  of  verses  in  which, 
when  the  next  day  brought  penitence,  he  besought  the  lady's  pardon. 
One  anecdote  has  been  run  over,  but  as  nothing  depends  on  its  date,  it 
may  as  well  come  here.     It  is  one  given  rather  differently  by  Boswell : — 

Maclin  (Macklin,  the  player)  related  a  singular  conversation  he  once  had  with  the 
late  Dr.  Johnson.  J.  asserted  the  Turkish  government  was  the  best,  and  Brook, 
who  wrote  the  Earl  of  Essex,  quoted, 

"  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free  ;'* 
when  J.  absurdly  answered,  **  Ton  may  as  well  say, 

*  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat' " 
This  gave  J.  the  laugh  against  Brook. 

We  come  next  to  a  string  of  entries  having  reference  to  Sheridan. 
They  are  remarkable  as  relating  to  things  which  appear  to  have  lain 
within  Thompson's  knowledge,  and  persons  with  whom  he  was  acquainted. 
They  seem  to  come  at  first  hand  and  on  the  best  authority.  As,  however, 
Thompson  appears  to  have  detested  Sheridan,  partly  on  political  and 
patriotic  grounds,  and  partly  owing  to  some  dramatic  and  literaiy  crosses 
which  he  seems  to  have  sustained  at  Sheridan's  hands,  they  must  be 
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taken  wiih  caution.     The  first  entty  is  dated  Nov.  8th,  1784.     It  is  tf 
follows : — 

I  was  with  Mr.  Lacy  to-day,  who,  on  the  presumption  of  his  ability,  aa  allowed  bj 
the  criticks  on  his  last  performance  at  Colman's  Theatre,  had  spoke  to  Sherridiut,  who 
has  not  paid  him  for  his  moiety  of  the  theatre,  and  has  an  arrear  doe  to  him  of  4,000^ 
on  his  annuity.  He  waited  on  Linley,  and  Ford,  and  they  mutually  shut  the  door  upon 
him,  offering  him  a  benefit  for  which  he  might  play.  He  spumed  this  with  contempt, 
and  on  his  return  home  was  arrested  on  the  suit  of  R.  Tates  for  140/.  for  salary  and 
clothes,  for  he  is  liable  for  all  the  debts.  When  he  came  to  look  for  Shenidan  he  was 
gone  to  Chatsworth.  So  blushless  a  scoundrel  never  surely  existed  as  this  swindlisg 
member  for  Stafford. 

In  explanation  of  this  it  should  be  mentioned  that  Lacy  had  beoi 
Garrick's  partner  in  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  that  when  Grarrick  retired, 
8heridan,  Linley,  and  Ford  bought  his  share  among  them,  and  subse- 
quently found  means  to  persuade  Lacy  to  sell  them  his  moiety  too. 
Before  this  last  transaction,  however,  Lacy,  in  order  to  strengthen  his 
own  interest  in  the  house  against  Sheridan  and  Co.,  sought  to  bring  in 
two  persons  named  by  Moore  in  his  Life  of  Sheridan  (vol.  L,  p.  198,  ed. 
1827),  Captain  Thomson  and  Mr.  Langford,  or  perhaps  wished  to  be  out 
of  it,  and  to  dispose  of  his  moiety  to  them.  The  first  of  the  two  can 
hardly  have  been  any  other  than  the  author  of  this  diary,  although  Moore 
spells  his  name  without  the  p.  We  learn  from  Moore  further,  tfaftt 
Sheridan  in  his  opposition  to  Lacy  (on  one  occasion  when  their  interests 
clashed) — 

Had  proceeded  to  the  extremity  of  seceding  from  his  own  duties  at  tiie  theatre,  and 
inducing  the  principal  actors  to  adopt  the  same  line  of  conduct.  Lacy  was  driren 
into  a  comer,  but,  according  to  a  periodical  of  1776  which  Moore  quotes,  "acted  with 
great  temper  and  moderation ;  and  in  order  that  the  public  mig^t  not  be  whoUj 
disappointed  he  brought  on  old  ^i^ock  plays — ^his  brother  manager  having  robbed  him 
of  the  means  and  instruments  to  do  otherwise  by  taking  away  the  performers." 

This  was  a  foul  blow  on  Sheridan's  part,  and,  as  far  as  we  gather  from 
Moore's  narrative,  entirely  unprovoked  by  any  unjustifiable  conduct  of 
Lacy's.  Moore  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  it  in  any  way,  from  which 
we  feel  sure  that  it  was,  in  fact,  as  outrageous  as  it  appears.  The 
important  point  to  our  present  purpose,  however,  is,  that  the  transaction 
shows  Thompson  as  an  ally  of  Lacy  in  theatrical  speculation,  and  the 
would-be  purchaser  of  some  portion  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  which  inten- 
tion was  frustrated  by  the  counter-machinations  of  Sheridan.  We  see 
then  where  the  shoe  pinches,  when  Thompson  declaims  against  the 
demerits  of  the  **member  for  Staflford."  Under  the  date  of  January  16th, 
1786,  Captain  Thompson  mentions  that  a  firiend  of  his,  one  Captain 
Vaughan,  Justice  of  Peace  for  Westminster  and  dramatic  author,  produced 
a  comedy  called  The  Templar ^  **  which  Sherridan  promised  should  be 
done,"  t.  e,  brought  out,  **  at  Drury  Lane,"  but  "which  the  managers  of  that 
theatre  afterwards  declined,  as  not  sufficiently  finished  for  iheir  stage, 
though  it  had  received  the  applauses  of  all  the  wits  of  the  age;"  and,  'v^at 
is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  Thompson  adds,  **  1*11  answer  for  the 
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prologue  being  the  best  that  ever  was  written,  for  I  wrote  it  myself." 
Having  thus  stood  sponsor  for  TJu  Templar,  and  found  it  excluded  from 
the  Druiy  Lane  stage  after  its  reception  having  been  promised  by  Sheridan, 
OapUdn  Thompson  may  probably  have  felt  his  wrath  wax  hot  against  the 
man  whom  he  would  regard  as  having  duped  the  author  whom  he  had 
befriended.  Thompson's  own  dramatic  smatterings  might  have  had  a 
chance  of  seeing  lamp-light  if  he  could  have  secured  a  share  in  Drury 
Lane.  The  Sheridan  firm  seem  to  have  viewed  it  as  their  interest  to  oust 
him  from  such  a  chance.  Hence,  probably,  a  good  deal  of  the  bitterness 
with  which  he  constantly  speaks  of  Sheridan.  Under  the  date  ot 
Nov.  14tti,  1784,  we  find- 
Mr.  Lacy  showed  me  Linloy's  letter,  refusing  him  to  stand  on  Drury  boards.  He 
determined  to  write  Sherridan.    I  would  have  had  him  determined  to  cat  his  throat 

Dec  6th, — ^I  called  on  Mr.  Lacy,  with  whom  I  found  Sherridan — the  Devil 
whispering  in  the  ear  of  Adam.  One  Lntter  a  Jew  had  put  an  execution  in 
Druiy  Theatre  for  Xl,500  on  the  scenes  and  wardrobe.  Sherridan  wanted  him  to 
influence  the  Jew  to  withdraw  the  execution.  The  Jew's  imphicable — ^he'U  hare  flesh 
or  money.  Old  Ford  is  in  fits  and  LinUy^s  out  of  tune,  while  Wallie  on  the  part  ot 
Mrs.  Oarrick,  swears  he'll  foreclose.  Mre.  Sherridan  says  her  gentle  husband  was 
agitated  like  Werdur.  She  went  to  the  conntiy,  and  he  to  the  humhums  to  recruit, 
tho'  no  man  hus  dealt  so  roundly  in  hums.  If  he  has  a  feeling  left  he  must  feel  the 
trigger  of  a  pistol :  the  roof  of  his  house  is  off  to  eject  him.  Where  is  he  to  hide  his 
devoted  head  ? 

The  last  allusion  is  explained  by  another  entry  a  few  days  earlier. — 
Sir  T.  Clavering  to  eject  Sherridan  unroof 'd  his  house.    The  newspapers  have 
ceased  to  satirize  Sherridan  or  the  P.  of  Wales.    His  treasury  soon  stopp'd  Uie  mouth 
of  every  editor. 

Dec.  7. — I  saw  Mr.  Lacy,  who  signed  a  discharge  for  Sherridan  to  move  the 
execution  from  the  pikyhouse  on  their  indemniflcation.  He  is  now  liable  to  Lutter*s 
production  and  has  taken  their  security,  tho'  they  could  not  pay  the  debt.  So  ensy^ 
80  placid,  BO  meek,  so  weak,  so  honest  a  man  I  never  met  A  jail  must  now  be  alone 
his  fate.  A  wife  ready  to  lie  in  and  four  starving  children  could  not  move  him  to 
save  himself  and  them ;  but  he  must  serve  the  man  that  has  plundered  him  of  every- 
thing. 

The  above  extracts  show  that  amid  the  stormy  struggles  of  Parliament, 
Sheridan  was  far  fix>m  having  a  quiet  life  of  it  at  Drury  Lane.  Thompson 
evidently  regarded  him  as  the  chief  offender,  and  Lacy  as  the  victim. 
Lacy,  we  may  well  suppose,  found  Sheridan  a  wild  and  shiftless  manager, 
as,  we  have  seen  reason  to  think,  he  was  an  unscrupulous  partner.  With 
Bceneiy  and  wardrobe  under  sequestration,  the  first  thing  was  to  get  rid 
of  the  Jew  who  had  this  awkward  lien  upon  them.  Lacy,  it  appears,  had 
parted  with  his  share  in  the  Theatre,  amounting  to  half  its  value,  to 
Sheridan  and  Co.,  who  were  now,  in  point  of  form,  the  sole  proprietors, 
but  had  never  paid  Lacy  for  it.  What  the  annuity  was,  on  account  of 
which  4,000L  of  arrears  was  due — evidently  to  Lacy,  although  in 
Thompson's  careless  style  it  reads  as  if  to  Sheridan — ^is  not  clear.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  an  annuity  out  of  the  profits  of  management 
might  have  been  the  consideration  for  which  Lacy  had  parted  with  his 
moiety,  but  the  entry  above  quoted  speaks  as  if  the  money  value  of  that 
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share,  plus  the  arrears  of  annnitj,  was  due  to  Lacy.  All  that  we  caa 
make  out  of  it  is,  that  Lacy,  having  never  received  in  any  shape  value 
for  what  he  had  surrendered,  had  so  far  an  interest  still  in  the  fortunes  c£ 
the  house,  as  that  in  its  rescue  from  the  clutches  of  the  Jew  lay  his  only 
chance  of  ever  heing  paid  his  money.  He  therefore  became  liable  for  Hm 
sum  claimed,  we  must  suppose,  by  the  Jew,  in  order  to  induce  the  latter 
to  withdraw  the  execution.  The  Sheridan  treasury  was  notoiioosly 
penniless,  and  yet  Lacy  accepted  some  bond  from  it  as  security  to  indem- 
nify him  for  becoming  thus  liable  to  the  Jew.  A  more  rotten  reed  on 
which  to  lean  cannot  well  be  conceived.  Besides  all  this,  we  have  a 
further  complication  from  a  claim  of  Mrs.  Garrick,  the  widow  of  the 
famous  actor  and  manager,  who,  it  seems,  had  a  mortgage  on  tiie  house 
or  some  of  its  properties.  The  weakness  of  Lacy  in  yielding  to  Sheridan'a 
solicitations  under  these  circumstances,  is  what  draws  forth  the  indignant 
comments  of  his  friend  Thompson.  Certainly  the  powers  of  Sheridan  in 
exercising  fiwcination  over  the  sources  of  supply,  could  hardly  hxro 
received  a  higher  tribute.  To  give  greater  piquancy  to  the  whole 
embroglio,  we  have  Sheridan  in  a  roofless  house  in  the  month  of  December, 
driven  to  flee  to  the  *'  Hummums  *'  for  shelter.  Neither  the  School  for 
Scandal  nor  The  Rivals  contains  any  situation  quite  equal  to  this.  Em- 
barrassments do  not  seem  to  have  lightened  as  the  season  advanced.  We 
read  on  Dec.  27th — 

The  Opera  and  Dmry  Lano  Theatre  are  in  a  bad  state,  unfrequented  and  coM 
houses. 

The  next  step  in  the  dramatic  development  will  not  surprise  the 
reader : — 

Feb,  12, 1785.— Sherridan  the  parliamentary  uapostor  and  swindler  now  proved  all 
his  apostacy,  and  the  execution  of  Xl,500  which  Lacy  took  out  of  the  th^tro  he  had 
suffered  to  revert  to  him. 

ldM.~Me8srs.  Bean,  and  Sainsbury  the  city  alderman  and  tobacconist,  paid  Loiter 
the  Jew's  debt,  Sherridan  having  broken  every  promise  as  a  man  of  honesty  ;  after 
which  they  put  an  execution  in  the  theatre  for  £2,000. 

Thus  the  fEmgs  of  destiny  have  closed  on  Lacy ;  the  Jew  has  sold  him 
up  or  has  got  his  body.  Sheridan,  the  harlequin  of  finance,  has  visited 
the  city  and  ''  raised  the  wind,"  brought  an  alderman  and  tobacconist  to 
the  rescue,  and  redeemed  the  profitless  carcase  of  Lacy,  and  all  this  at  the 
trifling  cost  of  adding  over  80  per  cent  to  the  debt  in  two  months ! 
By  manipulating  his  resources  in  this  bnUiant  way,  the  1,500/.  has  grown  to 
2,000/.,  and  the  cold  shade  of  ''  an  execution  *'  falls  again  on  Drury  Lane. 

Li  that  state  we  are  sorry  to  leave  it,  but  here  the  curtain  falls  on  the 
**  Charles  Surfece  "  of  real  life,  with  his  fiiend  **  Mr.  Premium  **  and 
without  his  *'  Uncle  Noll.*'  Li  plainer  words  this  is  the  last  mention  we 
have  of  any  of  the  parties  in  question,  although  the  diary  itself  goes  on  to 
the  25th  of  the  next  month.  It  is  saddening  to  find  that  ''  Uncle  Noll,** 
the  deiis  ex  machind  who  sets  all  straight  in  the  fictitious  drama  should  be 
the  only  part  wanting  in  the  living  one.     But  the  most  curious  feature  of 
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the  whole  is,  that  of  all  these  transactions,  Thomas  Moore,  Esquire,  the 
biographer  of  Sheridan,  knows  absolutely  nothing.  You  would  never 
gather  from  his  rosy-tinted  pages,  that  Sheridan  had  any  acquaintance 
with  ''  one  Lutter  a  Jew,''  or  even,  in  quest  of  a  friend  in  need,  went  east 
of  Temple  Bar.  You  would  never  suspect  that  a  tile  of  Sheridan's  house 
bad  been  loose,  or  that  a  hair  had  been  rumpled  on  a  single  wig  in  the 
Drury  wardrobe.  Thomas  Moore  is  a  truly  Olympian  biographer.  Here 
is  a  typical  passage  : — 

There  was  indeed  something  mysterious  and  miracnloos  aboat  all  his  acquisitions 
whether  in  love,  in  learning,  in  wit,  or  in  wealth.  How  or  when  his  stock  of  know- 
ledge was  laid  in  nobody  knew;  it  was  as  much  a  matter  of  marvel  to  those  who  never  saw 
him  read,  as  the  mode  of  existence  of  the  chamelion  has  been  to  those  who  fancied  it 
never  eat  His  advances  in  the  heart  of  his  mistress  were,  as  we  have  seen,  equally 
trackless  and  inaudible — and  his  triumph  was  the  first  that  even  rivals  knew  of  his 
love.  In  like  manner  the  productions  of  his  wit  took  the  world  by  surprise, — being 
perfected  in  secret  till'ready  for  display,  and  then  seeming  to  break  from  under  the 
cloud  of  his  indolence  in  full  maturity  oi  splendour.  His  financial  resources  had  no 
less  an  air  of  magic  about  them,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  conjured  up  at  this  time  the 
money  for  his  first  purchase  into  the  theatre,  remains  as  far  as  I  can  learn  still  a  mystery. 

A  solution  of  the  "mystery"  is  perhaps  suggested  by  the  above 
extracts.  They  suggest  that  the  divining-rod  used  was  a  very  vulgar  twig 
indeed,  and  that  the  deities  invoked  were  **  one  Lutter  a  Jew  of  Harley 
Street,"  and  others  unnamed — ^many  a  dingy  prototype  of  '*  little  Premium'* 
and  his  **  friend,"  who  was  '*  an  unconscionable  dog.'*  We  seem  to  see 
Sheridan  holding  a  levee  of  such  in  his  roofless  house,  elbowing  his  way* 
through  a  crowd  of  such  in  the  lobby  of  St.  Stephen's,  or  holding  them  at 
bay  in  the  manager's  ofiKce  at  Drury  Lane,  tiding  over  one  such  difiiculty 
after  another  by  sheer  dint  of  luck,  audacity,  and  fascination,  till  at  last 
the  spell  would  work  no  more,  and  he  died  friendless  and  alone  beneath 
the  bailiff's  eye.  Of  his  end  Moore  gives  a  sad  and  touching  picture,  but 
of  all  the  means  so  "  germane  "  to  that  end  he  seems  unconscious,  unless 
it  be  that  he  wilfully  ignored  them. 

We  have  seen  that  Captain  Thompson  had  a  large  and  varied  acquaint-, 
ance.  He  seems  to  have  had  the  reKsh  for  gossip  which  tends  in  that 
direction ;  and,  while  it  makes  the  pages  of  his  journal  teem  with  anecdq 
impairs  their  value  as  testimony  on  any  disputed  point.  We  will  her 
throw  together  a  few  of  those  which  seem  of  the  most  strikiiig  interest. 
Here  are  a  few  notices  of  the  tales  then  afloat  regarding  the  early 
debauchery  of  George,  Prince  of  Wales : — 

Sept.  25,  1784.— A  gentleman  of  veracity  said  at  his  table  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  was  now  grown  so  thoroughly  debauched  that  he  got  speechless  drunk  every 
day  after  dinner.    Heaven,  what  a  prospect  for  England  1 

Dec,  1. — Mr.  Angelo  told  me  a  piece  of  duplicity  and  ungenerous  conduct  in  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  which  will  for  ever  do  him  discredit,  but  it  marks  the  man  who  has 
the  vices  of'  Harry  the  Fifth  without  one  of  his  virtues.  He  told  Angelo,  as  soon  as 
his  household  was  established,  he  would  give  Mrs.  Angelo  a  good  place,  to  snpport 
her  and  her  family,  and  held  out  his  hand  to  the  old  florid  upright  Italian  to  kiss. 
This  he  used  as  an  introduction  for  Lord  Maiden  to  bring  letters  to  her  two  fair  and, 
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beaatifal  danghten,  Sophia  and  Ann.  The  mother  detected  the  diaingeniioiis  eondaet, 
and  wrote  a  letter  with  the  proper  resentment  of  her  bosom  ;  the  Prince  read  it^  and 
with  great  sangfroid  said,  **  The  woman  may  be  right" 

Jan,  17,  1785. — Sir  Geo.  Tonng,  whom  I  had  cantioned  lest  he  ahoold  loee  fail 
yntch  («ic),  waited  on  the  Prince  of  Wales,  his  patron,  to-daj.  Past  one  his 
Highness  gare  him  an  audience  in  bed.  He  had  been  up  all  ni^hL  AJaiv 
thoughtless  yoath  ! 

Jan.  18,  1785.— The  Prince  being  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Habbart  in  the  coontrj,  sent 
his  respects  to  Sir  Abraham  Home,  and  be  would  sup  with  him  on  a  named  daj,  and 
beg*d  the  time  might  be  made  12  o'clock.  The  Prince's  condescension  highlj 
flattered  Sir  Abm. ;  the  fatted  calf  was  killed,  and  the  best  qaaL  in  the  circle  of  h^ 
Ticinity  bidden.  Twelve  o'clock  came — 1 — 2 — 3 — i,  and  no  prince  ;  whea  Sir  Ab. 
with  the  best  face  that  could  be  called  up  on  such  disappointment  was  assomed  («e). 
The  supper  being  half  done,  in  came  the  Prince.  All  thrown  into  oonfaaioii  aaei 
chaos.  He  took  the  curule  chair,  lean'd  his  bead  on  his  hand,  plaj'd  with  a  bit  of 
dowy  bread,  and  looked  royally  sulky.  Sir  Abm.  attentive  to  his  iliostrotu  goest, 
thought  a  song  might  divert  the  royal  dumps,  when  a  fair  lady  began  to  canzonet : — 
Prince  grew  bolder  and  bolder, 
And  cock'd  up  his  shoulder 

As  fierce  as  great  Jupiter  Hammon  ; 
Rose  from  his  seat,  when  aback  of  her  chair,  slip'd  down,  crawled  ont»  disappeared, 
and  returned  to  Mrs.  Hnbbart's,  where  he  finished  a  festive  evening. 

Feb  5,  1786.— We  had  a  masquerade  at  the  opera.    No  people  of  fashion.     Tht 

Prince  of  Wales  box'd  with  Lord  Hervey  in  a  circle  of  .     "Hal  rob  rae 

the  exchequer.'* 

Feb.  26.— The  intemperance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  such  that  the  covers  of 
his  tables  is  {sic)  alone  more  than  his  income.  He  gets  drunk  every  day  after 
dinner,  and  dances  after  12  at  night ;  the  last  may  carry  off  the  intemperance  of 
the  first 

Mar.  2,  1785.— The  Prince  having  persuaded  Lady  Payne  to  give  him  2  balls 
the  recreant  knight,  her  spouse,  beat  this  lovely  lady. 

Mar.  19. — ^Dinedwith  Sir  Francis  Sykes  .  . .  Our  company  was  Major  J.  Mackay 
He  said  yesterday  the  Prince  had  the  severest  drinking-batch  he  had  known.  He- 
locked  the  doors  himself  ....  and  St.  Leger  was  the  toastmastcr.  He  said^  the 
Prince's  table  was  a  thousand  a  month,  and  his  stables,  22,000^  a  year. 

The  next  extract  is  one  which  connects  the  Prince  with  Sheridan ;  it 
belongs  to  a  slightly  earlier  period,  but  as  regards  subject-matter  is 
distinct. 

Sept.  30,  1784.— Mr.  Sherridan  became  very  violent  on  an  attack  made  on  the 
tnie  side  of  his  character  in  the  Post,  under  the  signature  of  Neptune,  who  exposed 
him  as  an  arrant  swindler,  and  the  Prince  as  a  drunkard,  who  gave  Sherridan  in  a 
fit  of  ebriety  an  nnlimited  draught  on  his  treasury  to  find  out  the  author.  Sherridan 
bribed  all  presses  and  searched  without  success. 

Now,  certain  draughts  of  verses  appear  in  the  diary  signed  "  N,"  and 
one  such  has  the  words  '^  Morning  Post"  written  opposite  on  the  page. 
It  seems  a  probable  guess  then,  that  N.  stands  for  Neptune,  and  that 
the  "Neptune"  of  The  Po9t  who  lampooned  Sheridan  and  the  Prince 
was  no  other  than  our  Thompson.  The  only  difiSculty  is,  why,  if  so,  in  a 
journal  meant  for  his  private  eye,  did  he  not  set  it  down  as  his  ?  It  can 
only  be  answered,  that  when  a  man  has  become  thoroughly  used  to  a 
pseudonym,  he  identifies  himself  with  that  which  it  stands  for,  and  to  his 
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eonscionsness,  therefore,  **  Neptune*'  and  **  Thompson ''  were  equivalent 
terms.  If  he  were  writing  for  others  to  see,  unless,  indeed,  he  wished  con- 
cealment, he  would  not  do  this,  hut  would  expressly  state  that  the  writer 
nnder  the  signature  of  <<  Neptune  "  was  himself.  That  it  would  he  quite 
in  keeping  with  sentimrats  expressed  concerning  Sheridan  and  the  Prince, 
for  Thompson  to  have  thus  lampooned  them,  is  manifest  from  many  places 
of  this  journal,  especially  the  extracts  ahove  given. 

We  have  next  collected  a  few  relative  to  John  Wlkes.  One  entry, 
containing  his  remarks  on  Johnson's  credulity  and  spoiling  the  English 
language^  has  already  heen  given  among  our  Johnsoniana : — 

Aug,  2,  1788.-1  dined  this  day  with  Mr.  Wilkes  at  his  dassick  Tivoly  at 
Kensbgton  Gore  which  bandbox  he  has  fitted  ap  in  the  most  elegant  taste  of 
amoroas  prints  ;  and  this  retreat  is  ftyr  him  at  52  to  solace  himself  in  the  arms  of 
Mrs.  Arnold — a  mere  Becky,  and  apparently  withoat  one  requisite  to  entertain  the 
«legant  mind  of  a  Wilkes  ;  bat  men  are  nnoqaal  in  their  pleasures.  Mrs.  Arnold  has 
a  beautiful  diild  and  a  sensible  little  creature  ;  it  is  about  six  years  old  and  possesses 
tiie  tongue  of  Mr.  Wilkes — ^I  cannot  conceive  that  he  made  the  features  so  very 
diflexent  from  any  of  his  earlier  performances  ...  It  was  a  pleasant  day — but  'tis 
impossible  to  be  otherwise  with  Wilkes. 

Jctn.  1,  1784  : — ^Plymouth. — I  read  Johnstone's  8  vols,  of  Juniper  Jack,  a  very 
inferior  work  to  Chry^oU  or  the  Reveries.  He  touches  at  times  on  the  character  of 
Wilkes,  but  he  paints  with  a  trowel,  and  describes  the  man  of  the  most  finished 
manners  and  classical  education  in  the  style  of  St.  Qiles,  and  gives  him  a  birth  that 
would  have  disgraced  Buckhorse. 

Sept  25,  1784. — I  dined  with  Wilkes.  He  gave  me  a  manuscript  to  peruse 
copied  by  Miss  Wilkes  in  answer  to  the  charges  of  one  Dumfbrd,  a  spirit-seller  of 
the  ward  of  Billingsgate,  who  had  charged  him  with  malpractices  and  false  accounts 
as  chamberlain,  which  he  clearly  and  wittily  refutes.  He  also  brings  the  charge  of 
impiety  and  injustice  against  him  for  altering  and  defacing  Guildhall  chappell, 
whidi  Wilkes  answers  with  mnch  pleasantry  and  exposes  the  meddling  ass. 

Oct,  1784. — ^Now  died  Mr.  Watson,  a  facetious  man  and  an  old  member  of  the 
Beefsteak  Club ;  he  was  dry  and  whimsical,  and  made  some  songs  which  ho  sang  with 
a  dry  pleasantry— the  best  of  tiiese  was  "  Wilkes  and  45."  On  our  way  to  Kensington 
we  called  at  Wilkes  Cabinet  d'Amour,  where  we  saw  his  Mistress  Arnold — an  arrant 
Becky,  not  young,  and  plain.  She  said  die  had  long  known  Miss  Maria  Linley  at 
Bath,  and  that  she  was  not  quite  so  (word  dropt)  a  character  as  I  had  drawn  (sic)  her. 
I  replied,  women  had  in  general  two  characters  the  none  (?)  allowed  them  and  that  I 
had  only  drawn  tiie  angelidc  part  of  her. 

Oct  20,  1784. — I  dined  with  Mr.  Wilkes  at  Mr.  Lesingfaam's  in  Kensington,  one 
who  had  been  very  instrumental  in  obtaining  his  election  for  him — ^which  Mr.  W.  had 
very  nearly  lost  by  a  false  decency  of  respect  to  his  wife  who  was  dead — for  tho'  he 
had  not  spoke  to  her  for  more  than  20  years,  he  was  so  scrupulously  nice  to  keep  the 
house  10  days  untill  she  was  hurried. 

Nov,  7.— Mr.  Wilkes  dined  with  me  ;  I  never  saw  him  more  lively  or  witty.  He 
insisted  upon  it  that  he  proposed  me  to  be  a  member  of  the  Beefsteidc  Club — and  to 
succeed  Mr.  Watson. 

Jan,  30, 1785.— I  have  always  marked,  when  a  man  is  select  {sic)  for  a  butt  or 
mark  to  shoot  at,  that  he  is  good-natured  and  not  wise.  I  never  was  in  company 
with  Wilkes,  but  he  always  selected  some  man  to  drive  his  witicisms  at  as  a  butt- 
some  I  can  enumerate.  .  .  .  Roaanagen,  John  Churchill,  0.  Churchill,  and  particularly 
myself ;  but  he  never  gave  me  a  riiot  that  1  did  not  return  one  as  well  ramm'd  down 
as  I  could.  Bumaby  Green  used  to  say,  I  should  always  be  with  him  to  curb  his 
blasphemy  and  licentious  talk. 
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We  may  illustrate  this  by  Boswell's  acconnt  of  the  dinner-partj  si 
Mr.  Dilly*s,  at  which  he  contrived  that  Wilkes  and  Johnson  shoold  meei 
and  sit  side  by  side  at  table.  BosweU*s  ingenuity  was  tasked  to  the 
utmost  to  carry  his  plot  through,  and  the  afiiedr  was  characterized  by  Bmie 
as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  diplomacy.  He  was  rewarded  by  Wilkes  and 
Johnson  both  turning  upon  him  as  the  only  Scotchman  present,  and 
making  him  their  butt  for  the  rest  of  the  meeting. 

A  string  of  nnval  anecdotes,  or  relating  t9  naval  personages,  on^t  noi 
to  be  omitted. 

Aug.  16,  1783. — I  took  Borgandy  and  champaigne  with  Lord  Keppel,  andgnc 
bim  a  turtle.  A  mixed  company,  bat  neither  wit,  homonr  or  infonnatioii.  Set 
captains  can't  speak  with  any  degree  of  case  before  their  snperiors. 

Feb.  7,  1784  (Afloat). — The  weather  ancommonly  cold,  severe,  and  boi8teroii&  Is 
the  evening  I  stood  in  for  Torbay,  willing  to  anchor  therein.  When  I  ^proached  iiie 
Berry  Head  a  sadden  and  violent  tempest  of  wind,  hail,  and  snow,  with  the  wind  at 
north,  came  on  with  nncommcHi  impetaosity.  A  meteor  of  bright  and  quick  descesfi 
seemed  to  dart  upon  the  ship.  I  taked  (sic)  and  stood  to  sea  in  a  stonn  of  winter 
combustibles.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  passed  a  more  disagreeable  night.  I  exposed 
myself  to  the  weather  till  after  12  o'clock,  and  I  believe  was  the  only  man  in  the 
ship  in  snch  a  tempest  who  went  to  rest  on  a  basin  of  water-gmel.  Bat  the  motioa 
was  so  varioas,  quick  and  fatiguing,  that  it  waa  impossible  to  even  rest,  much,  mcEe 
to  sleep. 

Feb.  13,  1784. — No  place  can  vary  so  mnch  in  its  aspect  as  Portsmoatfa — ^ils 
colours  and  concubines  ragged  ;  the  pavement  grass-grown  ;  sales  of  f  umitore  eveiy 
day  ;  the  coffee-house  with  scarce  a  marine  officer  ;  Billy's  and  stages  empty  in  and 
out ;  taverns  and  inns  without  customers,  and  yet  the  prices  continae  the  same. 

15.  I  paid  a  visit  to  Admiral  Montague.  A  coarser,  rougher,  ruder  sea  monster 
never  existed. 

18.  Mr.  Montague  celebrated  the  Queen's  birth  on  board  the  Queen,  I  coaM  not 
help  remarking  the  apostacy  of  the  company ;  tho'  eveiy  man,  from  the  Admind  to 
myself,  owed  his  chair  to  Lord  Eeppel,  yet  they  never  drank  him,  but  quaffed  bumpers 
to  Howe,  the  reigning  Lord.  Oh,  man,  what  an  apostate  art  thou  I  When  I  chaiig^ 
my  glass  to  Lord  K.,  I  charged  the  table  with  a  comment  The  company  was  stupid 
and  captainish,  and  the  Admiral  vulgar  and  rough. 

26.— I  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Keppel,  telling  me  my  voyage  was  fixed. 

30.— I  received  my  sailing  orders  from  Lord  Howe,  who  took  the  Unicom  from  my 
command,  and  confined  my  voyage  to  Barbadoes,  by  which  he  deprived  me  of  eveiy 
opportunity  of  promoting  my  officers  or  of  enriching  myself  by  a  freight.  I  sent 
Lieut  Fophum  with  an  express  to  Lord  Keppel,  desiring  I  might  resign  the  conmumd. 
He  beg'd  me  to  go  the  voyage,  and  if  he  came  to  the  Board,  everything  should  \» 
established  to  me  to  my  wishes  and  his  promise. 

Oct.  6,  1784. — I  sent  a  new  code  and  mode  of  signals  to  Lord  Howe,  which,  with 
four  fiags,  300  different  signals  may  be  made,  and  by  form,  not  by  colours,  which  is 
ever  liable  to  deceive  when  the  sun  shines  upon  them. 

(Here  the  four  flags  are  sketched  in  pen  and  ink,  labelled,  as  follows.) 
Red.  White.  Blue.  Yellow. 

A.  B.  C.  D. 

Flag.  Comet  Guidon.  Pendent 

I  received  a  polite  answer  in  his  way,  dark  as  Erebus. 

Nov.  28,  1784. — ^LordUodney  set  off"  to  France,  being  ashamed  of  the  evidence 
he  gave  on  Johnston's  tryal,  against  Sutton,  ^vhich  was  tantamount  little  better  than 
a  marine  perjury.  He  gave  on  oath  thai  he  never  knew  a  Court  Martial  held  at  Sea, 
though  he  had  issued  orders  for  many  himself,  and  at  which  Lord  Hood  sat  as  president 
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The  trial  referred  to  arose  out  of  the  battle  with  the  French,  under 
Suffrein,  in  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  Commodore  Johnson,  on  the 
British  side,  brought  Captain  Sutton  of  the  Isis,  to  a  court-martial  for  not 
supporting  him,  but  the  latter  was  honourably  acquitted. 

Jan,  29,  1785. — ^I  saw  Lord  Howe,  who  was  as  black  as  a  Tumado — the  Prince  of 
Daskj  Bay.  He  mambled,  he  muttered,  he  did  not  ntter.  I  sought  some  explana- 
tions of  my  voyage,  but  I  might  as  well  have  consulted  the  King  of  the  Jolifls. 

Feb,  26,  1785. — I  received  a  dark,  unintelligible  letter  from  Lord  Howe  on  the 
petition  of  the  masters  and  snrgeoi^  to  Parliament ;  indeed  it  was  of  that  hidden  and 
obscure  quality,  you  may  read  it  as  well  backward  as  forward. 

Of  this  petition  we  learn,  from  another  entry  in  the  journal,  that  it  was 
in  the  matter  of  the  pay,  or  half-pay,  of  the  petitioners,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Lords  by  Lord  Mahon,  and  that  '*Mr.  Pitt  promised  to 
countenance  the  petitioners  by  relieving  their  necessities."  Our  Captain 
adds,  **  This  was  a  reviving  cordial  to  my  mind,  and  renewed  my  spirits, 
mirth,  and  pleasantry.** 

March  16. — I  dined  with  Lord  Howe,  First  Commissioner:  the  Admirals  Barring- 
ton  and  Campbell  and  Commodore  Hotham  were  there.  Pool  and  Henry,  besides  his 
lady  and  3  daughters,  as  white  as  his  Lordship  is  black.  My  Lord's  grandmother 
was  a  natural  daughter  of  George  the  1st,  and  she  married  a  Mr.  Howe  of  Ireland 
who  was  enobled  to  countenance  her  descent.  Our  dinner  was  superb,  served  in  plate, 
excellent  viands  and  rich  wines.  But  there  reigned  n  dulneas,  a  coldness,  a  stiffness, 
a  danmed  cramp  that  destroyed  all  conviviality.  How  very  strange  it  is  that  a 
man  shall  collect  all  the  choice  good  things  for  his  own  pride  and  his  guest's 
pallates,  and  yet  never  bring  those  very  charming  guests  to  his  table,  wit,  goodnature, 
and  affability. 

His  Lordship  is  saturnine,  grave  and  dull — thick  in  his  speech  and  not  clear  in  his 
matter ;  all  the  strainers  of  Aristotle's  school  would  not  thin  or  refine  his  oratory.  He 
was  bom  on  a  dark  day  of  November,  and  never  lost  the  colour  of  the  time  he  first 
breathed  in.  Admiral  Barrington  mentioned  that  Admiral  Vernon  had  given  300/.  to 
Zambocari  to  go  up  with  him  in  his  balloon.  His  Lordship  remarked  it  was  a  pity  he 
should  suffer  by  so  much  aerial  folly.  I  replied,  **  Tour  Lordship  has  it  in  your  power 
to  save  his  character  and  cash."  "  How  so  ?  "  Captain  T. — "  By  fi^vibg  him  an 
order  as  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  not  to  the  leave  the  country."  My  joke  hit 
every  muscle  in  the  room  but  his  Lordship's.  We  pranced  over  this  ostentatious 
display  of  cold  plate  for  three  hours  and  bowed ;  5  such  dinners  in  my  future  life 
would  kill  me. 

Jan,  23, 1785. — I  passed  the  day  with  Ay  friend  Jackson,  where  I  met  Mr.  Master- 
man  and  Sir  Geo.  Young.  Mr.  Mastcrman  ably  described  that  our  want  of  succes  in 
the  last  war  arose  from  the  fiiction  of  a  party  among  our  officers.  Sir  Sam  Hood 
denied  the  assistance  within  his  ability  to  Adm.  Graves  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  to 
Bodney  on  the  10th  of  April — ^for  how  could  his  squadron  be  equally  engaged  that 
had  few  or  none  killed  ?  The  plunder  of  the  publick  by  all  was  too  atrocious,  from 
Sir  E.  Hughes  in  India  to  Admiral  Arbuthnot  in  America  who  shared  the  profits  of 
rapine  with  his  secretary  Green,  who  was  known  through  the  fleet  to  be  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  prostituted  knave. 

The  following  are  curious  and  characteristic : — 

Jan.  29,  1784. — I  saw  Colman  to-day  ;  he  had  the  shortest  leg  in  a  boot  I  ever 
hcheld.  He  was  going  to  instruct  the  Siddons  in  emphasis,  for  she  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  it.  He  declaimed  violently  against  Sherridan  as  th«iirst  profligate  and  ingrate 
of  the  age. 
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Feb.  24,  1784.— This  evening  I  went  to  see  poor  old  Tom  Daiies.  Fonnd  Ina 
anwell  in  his  bod-room,  petnlimt  and  gamilona.  I  gave  him  the  character  mai 
skeleton  of  Master  Stephen  ;  it  was  written  bj  myself  and  Garrick,  tho'  Garriek  «m 
too  timid  to  publish  it,  snd  while  the  matter  was  in  composition  Garrick  p<nt  hiiD- 
self  in  every  attitude  of  Stevens.  Garrick's  excellence  was  mimickiy.  He  was  a 
Jack  in  apes. 

Sept  S6,  1784.— Mr.  Lacy  having  performed  Hamlet  a  few  nights  ago  at  the  Haf- 
market  stage,  and  mnch  against  his  friends*  opinions,  desired  me  to  alter  HaialK 
Mrs.  Vanghan  and  I  have  often  talked  npon  the  subject  I  always  condode  the  prian 
should  be  saved.  Reading  Tom  Davies'  miscellany^  I  think  he  makes  aone  jndiciaBS 
remarks  upon  the  errours  of  that  play.  The  closet  scene  should  have  the  paitraito  ol  ^ 
2  brothers,  which  would  relieve  Uie  sitting  scene,  for  it  is  too  long  ;  and  if  the  ghoc 
appears  on  the  platform  in  armour  to  the  guard,  there  is  no  occasion  for  it  in  her  dius 
ing-room,  particularly  as  he  says, 

«  My  father  hi  his  habit,  as  he  lived  1 " 
which  could  not  be  the  habit  of  armour,  for  that  was  the  dress  of  the  martial  %M 
only.    Criticks  may  observe  it  is  no  matter,  as  she  does  not  see  the  g^oai ;  and  as  fv 
the  change  of  vestment^  it  cannot  be  difficult  for  a  spiritual  agent  to  assume  any  iooK 
if  one  form. 

I  disapprove  Garrick's  alteration,  but  I  wish  to  reject  some  parts  but  add  noth^; 
it  is  like  doing  away  the  ancient  rust  of  an  old  caUiedral  by  oaker  and  white  i 
I  would  kill  him  in  the  3rd  act  at  prayers  as  a  usurper,  a  villain,  and  a 
hypocrite. 

Oct  \y  1784.— The  Queen  most  graciously  accepted  of  three  Angora  cowsl  hron^ 
from  AfHca. 

9. — ^The  African  cows  were  delivered  at  the  Queen's  palace.  I  gave  the  cania  fire 
guineas  for  his  trouble,  and  the  royal  munificence  ordered  him  one  shilling  morei 

Nov,  11.— T<Mn  Lowndes  the  bookseller  died  to-day,  who  never  gave  more  tea 
novel  than  one  guinea.  To  this  poor  Mrs.  Gibbs  can  well  subscribe.  No  puddiag 
against  an  author's  empty  praise  was  ever  admitted.  He  was  the  dullest  rade  niggardly 
fellow  that  the  muses  ever  made  to  sell  their  works.  And  yet  this  fellow  made  a 
fortune  with  other  men's  brains. 

Nov.  15.— Quin  was  fine.  When  he  was  askM  by  what  law  did  they  behead  King 
Charles  the  1  st  ?  he  replied,  "  By  the  laws  he  left  I " 

Nov.  18,  1784. — ^Mr.  Lynn  related  to-day  that  the  surgeons,  in  spite  of  thevigilaoee 
of  the  Irif^  Giant's  friends,  obtained  the  body  for  dissection.  They  made  several 
attempts  to  bury  it  in  the  Thames,  and  to  even  convey  it  to  Dover.  But  the  body- 
hunters  were  too  keen  for  all  they  aim'd  at ;  and  after  keeping  the  corpse  14  dayi^ 
they  sold  it  to  John  Hunter  for  100^  The  heart  was  preserved,  and  was  very  large. 
•  .  .  The  stature  of  the  skeleton  measures  8  ft.  2  in. 

Nov.  22.— When  Mr.  Vanghan  brought  out  his  piece  called  Love^t  Mtlamorpketet, 
to  which  I  wrought  a  musical  prologue  and  Mrs.  Wrighter  sang  it,  a  person  was  much 
wanted  to  play  Maria.  Mrs.  Vanghan  recommended  the  part  to  a  young  woman  and 
pritty,  who  appeared  to  have  abilities  but  was  much  neglected.  This  was  the  Mm 
Siddons  who  afterwards  made  so  great  a  figure.    The  farce  was  performed  in  1776. 

Dec.  8,  1784.— I  passed  the  day  with  my  worthy  friend  Jackson.  ...  He  shew'd 
me  the  original  letter  of  King  Charles  1st,  written  with  his  own  hand  *'to  Capt. 
Pennington,  to  deliver  up  his  ships  to  the  French  admiral  before  Bochelle,  and  if  any 
of  his  captains  refused,  to  force  and  compel  them  to  do  the  same."  Can  anjrthing 
prove  so  much  the  hypocrisy  of  this  prince  ?  Felton  knew  the  cause  of  the  delay,  and 
he  probed  the  part  in  the  State  secret 

Jan.  2, 1785.— Lady  Mills,  altho*  she  has  lost  an  eye,  a  cheek,  a  side,  and  a  leg  by 
the  palsy,  yet  she  went  off  with  her  footman  to  France.  She  is  the  wife  of  Sir  Hiomas 
Mills  in  India,  a  natural  son  of  the  Pretender  by  the  sister  of  Lord  Mansfield. 

Jan.  15,  1785.— Mr.  McKensie,  a  Scots  advocate  who  had  lent  Millan  and  Bae  one 
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handled  pounds,  being  first  cousin  to  the  first  and  nnde  to  the  second,  put  an  execo- 
tion  on  their  effects,  whereon  I  had  lent  them  542/.  When  thej  waited  on  me  to 
relate  the  crent,  I  said,  they  might  have  bad  cause  to  repine  had  an  Englishman 
served  them  so,  but  as  he  was  a  Scot  and  a  relation  they  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

March  22,  1785.— Mr.  Jackson  had  ever  been  intimate  in  the  late  Lord  Chatham's 
family,  and  speaking  of  Mr.  Wm.  Pitt,  the  present  Minister,  Lord  Chatham  would 
often  say  to  Mr.  J.  when  he  was  there,  "  I  recommend  you,  sir,  to  talk  with  my  son 
William,  who  tho*  a  youth  of  13  years  dd,yet  you  will  not  find  him  unentertaining  or 
uninfoi-med."  Mr.  J.  indeed  was  amazed  at  his  abilities,  his  information  and  logick, 
in  the  study  of  which  he  was  fond  and  laborious. 

Captain  Thompson  and  Horace  Walpole  each  in  their  several  styles 
record  the  outburst  of  aeronaut  errantry  vhich  distinguished  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1784-5.  The  following  extracts  are  from  the  former,  and 
there  are  other  entries  like  them  : — 

Sept.  27  th,  1784. — ^Mr.  Sheldon,  a  man  of  surgical  ability,  but  an  arrant  Qulxot  in 
air-balloon  bubbles,  made  a  trip  to  France  to  improve  himself  in  the  style  and 
manner  of  the  process,  and  obtained  Lord  Folley*8  garden  to  exhibit  his  aiiy  nonsense 
in.  The  country  was  deserted  to  attend  this  matter.  The  balloon  was  of  canvass 
and  filled  with  straw  and  smoke,  and  four  genUemen  Daedali  to  ascend.  However, 
ihe  machine  burst  and  many  thousands  disappointed  returned  home,  or  visited 
Lunardi's  at  the  Pantheon,  where  they  took  1,500  shillings-  the  first  day's  exhibition. 
The  madness  of  the  age  is  not  to  be  described.  Every  head  seems  filled  with  balloon 
materials,  and  is  borne  as  vrind  and  folly  drive. 

March  2Srd,  1785. — A  severe  cold  day  with  snow  storms.  |  entered  the  fields  to 
see  Zambeccarrl  and  Sir  £.  Vernon  mount  at  the  tail  of  a  balloon-kite  into  the  air. 
The  first  is  an  Italian  sailor  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  under  Don  Langora  at  the  fight 
of  St.  Vincent,  was  cashiered  for  some  misdemeanour,  and  emigrated  to  England  as  an 
adrenturer  in  the  air.  The  second  is  an  English  admiral — not  sane — ^his  friends  ought 
to  have  confined  him  to  a  fire-side  at  Chelsea.  The  day  on  earth  is  so  severe  that  the 
atmosphere  must  be  severely  firigid,  at  least  thirty  degrees  colder.    The  velocity  of  the 

balloon  was  wonderful,  and  out  of  sight  in  half .    My  own  opinion  is  they  may 

perish  by  the  cold. 

The  last  date  in  the  book  informs  us  that  though  suffering  much  from 
the  coldness,  as  our  critic  anticipated,  the  voyagers  returned  to  terra  firma 
after  a  forty  miles'  run  in  (me  hour,  having  gained  an  altitude  of  three 
miles. 

This  little  volume,  which  we  have  been  picking  and  plundering  for  the 
reader,  without  betraying  any  new  individual  fact  of  historical  interest,  or 
showing  any  trace  of  a  genius  above  the  poetaster's,  yet  has  the  merit  of 
enabling  the  men  of  to-day  to  shake  hands  with  their  grandfathers  more 
effectually  than  any  book  of  which  we  know.  The  sweep  of  the  scythe 
has  passed  over  the  men  and  women  of  whom  we  read ;  but  in  these 
pages  we  seem  to  see  them  live  and  move  again,  as  if  we  met  them  in 
Fleet-Btreet  or  Bedford-square.  Passed  quite  away,  but  not  much  more 
than  just  passed,  they  have  the  fascination  of  being  exactly  out  of  reach 
of  living  memory,  beyond  the  visible  horizon,  yet  tantalizingly  near  its 
brink.  We  know  the  faces  of  many  of  them  from  the  recent  National 
Portrait  Exhibition.  John  Wilkes  in  particular,  with  his  long  visage,  and 
self-complacent  smirk,  and  restless-looking  eye,  seated  with  his  daughter 
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at  his  elbow,  looks  quite  as  wicked  on  canvas  as  Thompson  deseribee  him. 
What  a  little  way  below  the  sod  they  seem  to  lie,  yet  so  completely  gone ! 
Their  morals  and  manners  are  painted  in  the  busy  gossiping  chronicle  of 
oar  Captain ;  and  they  are  certainly,  with  great  respect  for  our  grandairea, 
not  such  as  to  make  us  greatly  regret  that  gone  they  are.  John  Wilkes 
himself,  for  instance,  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  amnsing  men  of  h» 
period.  Of  some  of  his  table-talk  Boswell  has  given  a  sample,  bni 
it  has  evidently  mn  through  tlie  filter  of  the  exceptionally  decern 
society  among  whom  the  occasion  of  Boswell's  meeting  Wilkei 
occurred,  and  does  not  represent  the  man  as  he  for  the  most  part 
was  and  talked.  And  Thompson  constantly  shows  how  largely  society 
was  **  tarred  with  the  same  brush  "  as  John  Wilkes.  He  seizes  on  the 
moQt  repulsive  features  of  a  doubtful  story,  dwells  upon  their  worst 
supposable  side,  and  calls  in  the  aid  of  such  wit  and  flEUicy  as  he  has  at 
command,  to  give  liveliness  to  the  exposure.  Our  older  dramatists 
constantly  make  or  find  occasions  for  loose  equivoques  in  their  dialogue ; 
Captain  Thompson  transfers  the  a&ction  so  manifested  for  what  is  vicious, 
from  the  stage  affection  to  that  of  real  life.  The  rule  suggested  by  his 
diaiy  is,  to  believe  in  nothing  as  harmless,  and  pass  by  nothing  as 
doubtful,  which  can  by  possibility  be  made  to  appear  evil.  Such  satire, 
under  the  plea  of  unmasking  vice,  really  propagates  it,  and  rubs  in  the 
impurity  which  it  professes  to  wish  to  efface. 
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CHAPTER    XLVIII. 

"A  Telegbam." 


HIS  is  a  very  eventful  day  for  mo, 
George,'*  said  Augustus,  as  they 
strolled  through  the  garden  after 
hreak&st.  <<  The  trial  was  fixed  for 
the  18th,  and  to-day  is  the  14th ;  I 
suppose  the  verdict  will  be  given  to- 
day." 

**  But  you  have  really  no  doubt 
of  the  result  ?  I  mean,  no  more  than 
anxiety  on  so  momentous  a  matter 
must  suggest  ?  " 

**  Pardon    me.     I    have    grave 
doubts.      There  was  such  a  mar- 
riage, as  is  alleged,  formed  by  my 
grand&ther;    a  marriage  in  every 
respect  legal.     They  may  not  have 
the   same  means  of  proving  that 
which  we  have ;  but  we  know  it. 
There  was  'a    son    bom    to   that 
marriage.     We  have  the  letter  of 
me  over  to  Bruges  for  the  christening, 
ud  Smart,  the  jewellers,  for  a  silver 
aved  with  the  Bramleigh  crest  and 
s  a  present ;  for  my  grandfather  did 
►r  other,  which  evidently  gave  offence ; 
the  present  has  been  returned,  and 
81. 
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expresses  a  hangbtj  indignaiion  at  my  grandfather's  conduct.  I  can  yaoeh 
for  all  this.  It  was  a  sad  morning  when  I  first  saw  those  papers ;  bnt  I  4id 
see  them,  Oeorge,  and  they  exist  still.  That  son  of  my  grandfather's  they 
declare  to  have  married,  and  his  son  is  this  Pracontal.  There  is  the  whole 
story,  and  if  the  latter  part  of  the  narrative  be  only  as  truthfdl  as  I  beliere 
the  first  to  be,  he,  and  not  I,  is  the  rightful  owner  of  Castello." 

L'Estrange  made  no  reply  ;  he  was  slowly  going  over  in  his  mind  the 
chain  of  connection,  and  examining,  link  by  link,  how  it  held  together. 

"  But  why,"  asked  he  at  length,  **  was  not  this  claim  preferred  before  ? 
Why  did  a  whole  generation  sufier  it  to  lie  dormant  ?  "  . 

"That  is  easily — too  easily  explained.  Lami.was  compromised  in 
almost  every  country  in  Europe ;  and  his  son  succeeded  him  in  bis  love 
of  plot  and  conspiracy.  Letters  occasionally  reached  my  father  firom  Una 
latter ;  some  of  them  demanding  money  in  a  tone  of  actual  menace.  A 
confidential  clerk,  who  knew  all  my  fSEither's  secrets,  and  whom  he  trusted 
most  implicitly,  became  one  day  a  defaulter  and  absconded,  carrying  'with 
him  a  quantity  of  private  papers,  some  of  which  were  letters  written 
by  my  father,  and  containing  remittances  which  Montagu  Lami — or 
Louis  Langrange,  or  whatever  other  name  he  bore — of  course,  never 
received,  and  indignantly  declared  he  believed  had  never  been  despatched. 
This  clerk,  whose  name  was  Hesketh,  made  Lami's  acquaintance  in  South 
America,  and  evidently  encouraged  him  to  prefer  his  claim  with  greats 
assurance,  and  led  him  to  suppose  that  any  terms  he  preferred  must  cer- 
tainly be  complied  with  1  But  I  cannot  go  on,  Greorge ;  the  thought  of  my 
poor  father  struggling  through  life  in  this  dark  conflict  rises  up  before  me, 
and  now  I  estimate  the  terrible  alternation  of  hope  and  fear  in  which  he 
must  have  lived,  and  how  despairingly  he  must  have  thought  of  a  future, 
when  this  deep  game  should  be  left  to  such  weak  hands  as  mine.  I  thought 
they  were  cruel  words  once  in  which  he  spoke  of  my  unfitness  to  meet  a 
great  emergency, — ^but  now  I  read  them  very  diflferently." 

"  Then  do  you  really  think  he  regarded  this  claim  as  rightful  and 
just?" 

"  I  cannot  tell  that ;  at  moments  I  have  leaned  to  this  impression ;  but 
many  things  dispose  me  to  believe  that  he  saw  or  suspected  some  flaw  that 
invalidated  the  claim,  but  still  induced  him  to  silence  the  pretension  by 
hush  money." 

"  And  you  yourself^^ " 

"  Don't  ask  me,  my  dear  friend ;— do  not  ask  me  the  question  I  see 
is  on  your  lips.  I  have  no  courage  to  confess,  even  to  you,  through  how 
many  moods  I  pass  every  day  I  live.  At  moments  I  hope  and  firmly  believe 
I  rise  above  every  low  and  interested  sentiment,  and  determine  I  will  do  as 
I  would  be  done  by ; — ^I  will  go  through  this  trial  as  though  it  were  a 
matter  apart  from  me,  and  in  which  truth  and  justice  were  my  only  objects. 
There  are  hours  in  which  I  feel  equal  to  any  sacrifice,  and  could  say  to  this 
man : — *  There  !  take  it ;  take  all  we  have  in  the  world.  We  have  no  right 
to  be  here ;  we  are  beggars  and  outcasts.     And  then — ^I  can't  tell  how  or 
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why — ^it  actually  seems  as  if  there  was  a  real  Tempter  in  one's  nature, 
lying  in  wait  for  the  moment  of  doubt  and  hesitation ;  but  suddenly,  quick 
as  a  flash  of  lightning,  a  thought  would  dart  across  my  mind,  and  I  would 
begin  to  canvass  this  and  question  that ;  not  fairly,  not  honestly,  mark 
you,  but  casuistically  and  cunningly ;  and  worse,  far  worse  than  all  this, — 
actually  hoping  that,  no  matter  on  which  side  lay  the  right,  that  we  should 
come  out  victorious." 

**  But  have  you  not  prejudiced  your  case  by  precipitancy  ?  They  tell  me 
that  you  have  given  the  others  immense  advantage  by  your  openly  declared 
doubts  as  to  your  title." 

**  That  is  possible.  I  will  not  deny  that  I  may  have  acted  imprudently. 
The  compromise  to  which  I  at  first  agreed  struck  me,  on  reflection,  as  so 
ignoble  and  dishonourable,  that  I  rushed  just  as  rashly  into  the  opposite 
extreme.  I  felt,  in  fact,  George,  as  though  I  owed  this  man  a  reparation 
for  having  ever  thought  of  stifling  his  claim ;  and  I  carried  this  sentiment 
so  far  that  Sedley  asked  me  one  day,  in  a  scornful  tone,  what  ill  my  fiEimily 
had  done  me  I  was  so  .bent  on  ruining  them  ?  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  if 'it 
.  be  a  great  relief  to  me  to  open  my  heart  to  you,  it  is  wiUi  shame  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  tell  you  truthfidly  how  weak  and  unable  I  often  feel  to  keep 
straight  in  the  path  I  have  assigned  myself.  How,  when  some  doubt  of 
this  man*s  right  shoots  across  me,  I  hail  the  hesitation  like  a  blessmg  from 
heaven.  What  I  would  do  ;  what  I  would  endure  that  he  could  not  show 
his  claim  to  be  true,  I  dare  not  own.  I  have  tried  to  reverse  our  positions 
in  my  own  mind,  and  imagine  I  was  he  ;  but  I  cannot  pursue  the  thought, 
for  whenever  the  dread  final  rises  before  me,  and  I  picture  to  myself  our 
ruin  and  destitution,  I  can  but  think  of  him  as  a  deadly  implacable 
enemy.  This  sacrifice,  then,  that  I  purposed  to  make  with  a  pure  spirit 
and  a  high  honour,  is  too  much  for  me.  I  have  not  courage  for  that  I  am 
doing ;— but  I'll  do  it  stilll " 

L'Estrange  did  his  utmost  to  rally  him  out  of  his  depression,  assuring 
him  that,  as  the  world  went,  few  men  would  have  attempted  to  do  what  he 
had  determined  on,  and  frankly  owning,  that  in  talking  over  the  matter 
with  Julia  they  were  both  disposed  to  regard  his  conduct  as  verging  on 
Quixotism. 

''And  that  is  exactly  the  best  thing  people  will  say  of  it.  I  am 
lucky  if  they  will  even  speak  so  favourably." 

**  What's  this— a  telegram  ?"  cried  L'Estrange,  as  the  servant  handed 
him  one  of  those  square-shaped  missives,  so  charged  with  destiny  that  one 
really  does  not  know  whether  to  bless  or  curse  the  invention,  which, 
annihilating  space,  brings  us  so  quickly  ffice  to  feice  with  fortune. 

''Read  it,  George ;  I  cannot,"  muttered  Bramleigh,  as  he  stood  against 
a  tree  for  support. 

"Ten  o'clock.  Court-house,  Navan.  Jury  just  ccMne  out— cannot 
agree  to  verdict — discharged.    New  trial.    I  write  post. 

"  Sedlby." 
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<<  Thank  heaven,  there  is  at  least  a  respite/*  said  Bramleigh ;  and  he 
fell  on  the  other*s  shoulder,  and  hid  his  face. 

<*  Bear  up,  my  poor  fellow.  You  see  that,  at  all  events,  nothing  has 
happened  up  to  this.  Here  are  the  girls  coming.  Let  them  not  see  joa 
in  such  emotion.*' 

'*  Come  away,  then  ;  come  away.  I  can*t  meet  them  now ;  or  do  yon 
go  and  tell  Nelly  what  this  news  is — she  has  seen  the  messenger,  I*m  sure/' 

L^Estrange  met  Nelly  and  Jnlia  in  the  walk,  whDe  Angostos  hastened 
away  in  another  direction.  *^  There  has  heen  no  verdict.  Sedley  sends 
his  message  from  the  court-house  this  morning,  and  says  the  jury  cannot 
agree,  and  there  will  he  another  trial.*' 

**  Is  that  had  or  good  news  ?  "  asked  Nelly,  eagerly. 

"  I'd  say  good,'*  replied  he;  "at  least,  when  I  compare  it  with  yoor 
brother's  desponding  tone  this  morning.     I  never  saw  him  so  low." 

<<  Oh,  he  is  almost  always  so  of  late.  The  coming  here  and  the  plea- 
sure of  meeting  you  rallied  him  for  a  moment,  but  I  foresaw  his  depres- 
sion would  return.  I  declare  it  is  the  uncertainty,  the  never-ceasii^ 
terror  of  what  next,  is  breaking  him  down ;  and  if  the  blow  fell  at  once, 
you  would  see  him  behave  courageously  and  nobly.** 

**  He  ought  to  get  away  from  this  as  soon  as  possible,**  said  L'Estrange. 
<<  He  met  several  acquaintances  yesterday  in  Borne,  and  they  teased  him  to 
come  to  them,  and  worried  him  to  tell  where  he  was  stopping.  In  his 
present  humour  he  could  not  go  into  society,  but  he  is  ashamed  to  his  own 
heart  to  admit  it.** 

"  Then  why  don*t  wo  go  at  once  ?  '*  cried  Julia. 

**  There*s  nothing  to  detain  us  here,**  said  L*Estrange,  sorrowfully. 

**  Unless  you  mean  to  wait  for  my  marriage,**  said  Julia,  laughing, 
*'  though,  possibly.  Sir  Marcus  may  not  give  me  another  chance.** 

"  Oh,  Julia !  '* 

**  Oh,  Julia !  Well,  dearest,  I  do  say  shocking  things,  there's  no 
doubt  of  it ;  but  when  I've  said  them,  I  feel  the  subject  oflf  my  conscience, 
and  revert  to  it  no  more." 

**  At  all  events,**  said  L'Estrange,  after  a  moment  of  thought,  "  let  us 
behave  when  we  meet  him  as  though  this  news  was  not  bad.  I  know  he 
will  try  to  read  in  our  faces  what  we  think  of  it,  and  on  every  account  it 
is  better  not  to  let  him  sink  into  depression." 

The  day  passed  over  in  that  discomfort  which  a  false  position  so  inevitably 
imposes.  The  apparent  calm  was  a  torture,  and  the  efforts  at  gaiety  were 
but  moments  of  actual  pain.  The  sense  of  something  impending  was  so 
poignant  that  at  every  stir — ^the  opening  of  a  do#r  or  the  sound  of  a  bell — 
there  came  over  each  a  look  of  anxiety  the  most  intense  and  eager.  All 
their  attempts  at  conversation  were  attended  with  a  fear  lest  some  unhappy 
expression,  some  ill-timed  allusion  might  suggest  the  very  thought  they 
were  struggling  to  suppress;  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  relief  they 
parted  and  said  ^ood-night,  where,  at  other  times,  there  had  been  only 
regret  at  separating. 
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Day  after  day  passed  in  the  same  forced  and  flEilse  tranquillity,  the 
preparations  for  the  approaching  jonmey  being  the  only  relief  to  the 
intense  anxiety  that  weighed  like  a  load  on  each.  At  length,  on  the  fifth 
morning,  there  came  a  letter  to  Augustus  in  the  well-known  hand  of  Sedley, 
and  he  hastened  to  his  room  to  read  it.  Some  sharp  passages  there  had 
been  between  them  of  late  on  the  subject  of  the  compromise,  and  Bram- 
leigh,  in  a  moment  of  forgetfiilness  and  anger,  even  went  so  far  as  to 
threaten  that  he  would  have  recourse  to  the  law  to  determine  whether  his 
agent  had  or  had  not  overstepped  the  bounds  of  his  authority,  and  engaged 
in  arrangements  at  total  yariance  to  all  his  wishes  and  instructions.  A 
calm  but  somewhat  indignant  reply  from  Sedley,  however,  recalled  Bram- 
leigh  to  reconsider  his  words,  and  even  ask  pardon  for  them,  and  since  that 
day  their  intercourse  had  been  even  more  cordial  and  frank  than  ever.  The 
present  letter  was  very  long,  and  quite  plainly  written,  with  a  strong  sense 
of  the  nature  of  him  it  was  addressed  to.  For  Sedley  well  knew  the 
temper  of  the  man — his  moods  of  high  resolve  and  his  moments  of  dis- 
couragement— ^his  desire  to  be  equal  to  a  great  effort,  and  his  terrible 
consciousness  that  his  courage  could  not  be  relied  on.  The  letter  began 
thus: — 

"  My  deab  Sir, — 

<<  If  I  cannot,  as  I  hoped,  annoimce  a  victoiy,  I  am  able  at  least 
to  say  that  we  have  not  been  defeated.  The  case  was  fairly  and  dispas- 
sionately stated,  and  probably  an  issue  of  like  importance  was  never 
discussed  with  less  of  acrimony,  or  less  of  that  captions  and  overreaching 
spirit  which  is  too  common  in  legal  contests.  This  was  so  remarkable  as 
to  induce  the  Judge  to  comment  on  it  in  his  charge,  and  declare  that  in  all 
his  experience  on  the  bench  he  had  never  before  witnessed  anything  so 
gratifying  or  so  creditable  alike  to  plaintiff  and  defendant. 

<'  Lawson  led  for  the  other  side,  and,  I  will  own,  made  one  of  the  best 
openings  I  ever  listened  to,  disclaiming  at  once  any  wish  to  appeal  to 
sympathies  or  excite  feelings  of  pity  for  misfortunes  carried  on  through 
three  generations  of  blameless  sufferers ;  he  simply  directed  the  jury  to 
follow  him  in  the  details  of  a  brief  and  not  very  complicated  story,  every 
step  of  which  he  would  confirm  and  establish  by  evidence. 

**  The  studious  simplicity  of  his  narrative  was  immense  art,  and  though 
he  carefully  avoided  even  a  word  that  could  be  called  high-flown,  he  made 
the  story  of  Montagu  Bramleigh*s  courtship  of  the  beautiful  Italian  girl 
one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  I  ever  listened  to. 

**  The  marriage  was,  of  course,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  claim, 
and  he  arrayed  aU  his  proofs  of  it  with  great  skill.  The  recognition  in 
your  grandfather's  letters,  and  the  tone  of  affection  in  which  they  were 
written,  his  continual  reference  to  her  in  his  life,  left  little  if  any  doubt 
on  the  minds  of  the  jury,  even  though  there  was  nothing  formal  or  oficial 
'  to  show  that  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  passed ;  ho  reminded  the  jury 
that  the  defence  would  rely  greatly  on  this  fiict,  but  the  fact  of  a  missing 
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registiy-book  was  neither  so  new  nor  so  rare  in  this  coontiy  aa  to 
create  any  astonishment,  and  when  he  offered  proof  that  the  charch  az^ 
Uie  vestry-room  had  been  sacked  by  the  rebels  in  *98y  the  eTidence 
seemed  ahnost  superflaous.  The  birth  and  baptism  of  the  child  he 
established  thorou^y:  and  here  he  stood  on  strong  gronnds,  for  the 
infant  was  christened  at  Brussels  by  the  Protestant  Chaplain  of  the 
Legation  at  the  Hague,  and  he  produced  a  copy  of  the  act  of  r^istzj, 
stating  the  child  to  be  son  of  Montagu  Bramleigh,  of  Cossender  Manor,  and 
Grosvenor  Square,  London,  and  of  Enrichetta  his  wife.  Indeed,  as 
Lawson  declared,  if  these  unhappy  foreigners  had  ever  even  a  glimmftring 
suspicion  that  the  just  rights  of  this  poor  child  were  to  be  assailed  and 
his  inheritance  denied  him,  they  could  not  have  taken  more  careful  and 
cautious  steps  to  secure  his  succession  than  the  simple  but  excellent 
precautions  tiixey  had  adopted. 

<*  The  indignation  of  Lami  at  what  he  deemed  the  unfeeling  and 
heartless  conduct  of  Montagu  Bramleigh — ^his  cold  reception  of  the  news 
of  his  son's  birth,  and  the  careless  tone  in  which  he  excused  himself  from 
going  over  to  the  christening — rose  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  swore  the  boj 
should  never  bear  his  father's  name,  nor  ever  in  any  way  be  beholden  to 
him,  and  <  this  rash  oath  it  was  that  has  carried  misery  down  to  another, 
generation,  and  inyolved  in  misfortune  others  not  more  blameless  nor  num 
truly  to  be  pitied  than  he  who  now  seeks  redress  at  your  hands.'  This 
was  the  last  sentence  he  uttered  after  speaking  three  hours,  and  obtaining 
a  slight  pause  to  recruit  his  strength. 

« Issue  of  Montagu  Bramleigh  being  pioyed,  issue  of  that  issue  was 
also  established,  and  your  father's  letters  were  given  in  evidence  to  show 
how  he  had  treated  with  these  claimants  and  given  largely  in  money  to 
suppress  or  silence  their  demands.  Thos.  Bolton,  of  the  house  of  Parker 
and  Bolton,  bankers,  Naples,  proved  the  receipt  of  various  sums  tftm 
Montagu  Bramleigh  in  favour  of  A.  B.  C,  for  so  the  claimant  was 
designated,  private  confidential  letters  to  Bolton  showing  that  these 
initials  were  used  to  indicate  one  who  went  under  many  aliases,  and 
needed  eveiy  precaution  to  escape  the  police.  Bolton  proved  the 
journal  of  Giacomo  Lami,  which  he  had  often  had  in  his  own  posses- 
sion.  In  fact  this  witness  damaged  us  more  than  all  the  rest;  his 
station  and  position  in  life,  and  the  mode  in  which  he  behaved  under 
examination,  having  great  effect  on  the  jury,  and  affording  Lawson  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  showing  what  confidence  was  fblt  in  the 
claimant's  pretensions  by  a  man  of  wealth  and  character,  even  when  the 
complications  of  pohtical  conspiracy  bad  served  to  exhibit  him  as  a 
dangerous  adventurer. 

<'  Waller's  reply  was  able,  but  not  equal  to  his  best  efforts*  It  is 
but  fair  to  him,  however,  to  state  that  he  complained  of  our  instructions, 
and  declared  that  your  determination  not  to  urge  anything  on  a  point  of 
law,  nor  tender  opposition  on  grounds  merely  technical,  left  him  ahnost 
powerless  in  the  case.    He  devoted  his  attention  almost  entirely  to  dis- 
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prove  the  first  marriage,  that  of .  Mr.  B.  with  Enrichetta  Lami;  he 
declared  that  the  relative  rank  of  the  parties  considered,  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  placed  towards  each  other,  and  all  the  prohabilities 
of  the  case  duly  weighed,  there  was  every  reason  to  believe  the  connection 
was  illicit.  This  view  was  greatly  strengthened  by  Mr.  B.'s  subsequent 
conduct :  his  refusal  to  go  over  to  the  christening,  and  the  utter  indifference 
he  displayed  to  the  almost  menacing  tone  of  old  Lami's  letters ;  and  when 
he  indignantly  asked  the  jury  <  if  a  man  were  likely  to  treat  in  this  manner 
his  wife  and  the  mother  of  his  first-bom,  the  heir  to  his  vast  fortune  and 
estates  ? '  there  was  a  subdued  murmur  in  the  court  that  showed  how 
strongly  this  point  had  told. 

"  He  argued  that  when  a  case  broke  down  at  its  very  outset,  it  would 
be  a  mere  trifling  with  the  time  of  the  court  to  go  further  to  disprove 
circumstances  based  on  a  fallacy.  As  to  the  christening  and  the  registra- 
tion of  baptism,  what  easier  than  for  a  woman  to  declare  whatever  she 
pleased  as  to  the  patemiiy  of  her  child  ?  It  was  true  he  was  written  son 
of  Montagu  Bramleigh ;  but  when  we  once  agree  tha^  there  was  no 
marriage,  this  declaration  has  no  value.  He  barely  touched  on  the 
correspondence  and  the  transmission  of  money  abroad,  which  he  explained 
as  the  natural  efibrt  of  a  man  of  high  station  and  character  to  suppress 
the  notoriety  of  a  youthful  indiscretion.  Political  animosity  had,  at  that 
period,  taken  a  most  ii\jurious  turn,  and  scandal  was  ransacked  to  afford 
meians  of  attack  on  the  reputations  of  public  men. 

**  I  barely  give  you  the  outline  of  his  argument,  but  I  will  send  you 
the  printed  account  of  the  trial  as  soon  as  the  shorthand  writer  shall  have 
completed  it  for  press.  Baron  Jocelyn*s  chaige  was,  I  must  say,  less  in 
our  fevour  than  I  had  expected ;  and  when  he  told  the  jury  that  the  expres- 
sions of  attachment  and  afiection  in  Mr.  B.'s  letters,  and  the  reiterated 
use  of  the  phrase  *  my  dear,  dear  wife '  demanded  their  serious  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  such  words  would  have  fallen  from  a  man  hampered 
by  an  illicit  connection,  and  already  speculating  how  to  be  free  of  it ; — all 
this,  put  with  great  force  and  clearness,  and  a  certain  appeal  to  their 
sense  of  humanity,  did  us  much  disservice.  The  length  of  time  he  dwelt 
on  this  part  of  the  case  was  so  remarkable  that  I  overheard  a  Q.C.  say 
he  had  not  known  till  then  that  his  lordship  was  retained  {or  the  plaintiff. 

**  When  he  came  to  that  part  where  allusion  was  made  to  the  fstct  of 
ihe  claimant  being  a  foreigner,  he  made  an  eloquent  and  effective  appeal 
to  the  character  of  English  justice,  which  elicited  a  burst  of  applause  in 
the  court  that  took  some  seconds  to  repress ;  and  this,  I  am  told,  was 
more  owing  to  the  popular  sympathy  with  the  politics  of  old  Lami,  and 
his  connection  with  the  rebellion  of  *98,  than  with  any  enthusiasm  for  his 
lordship's  oratory. 

**  The  jury  were  three  hours  in  deliberaticm.  I  am  confidentially 
informed  that  we  had  but  five  with,  and  seven  against  us  ;  the  verdict,  as 
you  know,  was  not  agreed  on.  We  shall  go  to  trial  in  spring,  I  hope  with 
Wallace  to  lead  for  us,  for  I  am  fully  persuaded  the  flaw  lies  in  the  history 
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subsequent  to  the  marriage  of  Mr.  B.,  and  that  it  was  a  mifftaVft  to  let  tha 
issue  turn  on  the  event  which  had  ahreadj  enlisted  the  sjmpathi^  cri  the 
jury  in  its  favour. 

**  In  conclusion,  I  ought  to  say,  that  the  plaintiff^s  friends  regard  ti» 
result  as  a  victoiy,  and  the  National  press  is  strong  in  asserting  that,  if  Ohq 
Orange  element  had  been  eliminated  from  the  jury-box,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Count  Bramleigh — as  they  call  him — would  at  that  hour  be  dispens- 
ing the  splendid  hospitalities  of  a  princely  house  to  his  county  neighbours, 
and  the  still  more  gratifying  benefits  of  a  wide  charity  to  the  poor  around 
him.  Writing  rapidly,  as  I  do,  I  make  no  pretension  to  anything  like  an 
accurate  history  of  the  case.  There  are  a  vast  variety  of  things  to  which 
I  mean  to  direct  your  attention  when  a  more  favourable  moment  will  permit. 
I  will  only  now  add,  that  your  presence  in  England  is  urgently  required, 
and  that  your  return  to  Castello,  to  resume  there  the  style  of  living  thai 
alike  becomes  the  proprietor  and  the  place,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  jonr 
friends,  much  to  be  desired. 

**  Mr.  Waller  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  your  absence  decided  the 
case  against  you,  and  was  heard  to  declare  openly  that  *  he  for  one  had 
no  fancy  to  defend  a  cause  for  a  man  who  voluntarily  gave  himself  np  as 
beaten.* 

**  May  I  entreat  then  yon  will  make  it  your  convenience  to  return  here  ? 
I  cannot  exaggerate  the  ill  effects  of  your  absence,  nor  to  what  extent  your 
enemies  are  enabled  to  use  the  circumstance  to  your  discredit.  Jurors 
are  after  all  but  men,  taken  from  the  common  mass  of  those  who  read  and 
talk  over  the  public  scandals  of  the  hour,  and  all  the  cautions  of  the  Bench 
never  yet  succeeded  in  making  men  forget,  within  the  court-house,  what 
they  had  for  weeks  before  been  discussing  outside  of  it. 

''  At  all  events,  do  not  dismiss  my  suggestion  without  some  thought 
over  it,  or,  better  still,  without  consulting  some  friends  in  whose  sense  and 
intelligence  you  have  confidence.  I  am,  with  many  apologies  for  the 
liberty  I  have  thus  taken, 

**  Most  fiEiithfiilly,  your  servant, 

"T.  Sedlby." 

When  Bramleigh  had  read  this  letter  carefully  over,  ho  proceeded  to 
Nelly's  room,  to  let  her  hear  its  contents. 

"  It's  not  very  cheery  news,"  said  he,  "  but  it  might  be  worse.  Shall 
I  read  it  for  you,  or  will  you  read  it  yourself  ?  ** 

"  Read  it.  Gusty ;  I  would  rather  hear  it  from  you,"  said  she,  as  she 
sat  down,  with  her  fiace  to  the  window,  and  partially  averted  from  him 
as  he  sat. 

Not  a  word  dropped  from  her  while  he  read,  and  though  once  or  twice 
he  paused  as  if  to  incite  a  remark  or  a  question,  she  never  spoke,  nor  by 
a  look  or  a  gesture  denoted  how  the  tidings  affected  her. 

"  Well,"  asked  he  at  last,  "  what  do  you  say  to  it  all  ?  " 

"  It's  worse,-^I  n^eon  worse  for  ns,— -than  I  had  ever  suspooted !  Suroly, 
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Gusty,  you  had  no  conception  that  their  case  had  such  apparent  strength 
and  solidity  ?  " 

"  I  have  thought  so  for  many  a  day,"  said  he  gloomily. 

"  Thought  that  they,  and  not  we '*  she  could  not  go  on. 

"  Just  so,  dearest,"  said  he,  drawing  his  chair  to  her  side,  and  laying 
bis  hand  affectionately  on  her  shoulder. 

''  And  do  you  belieye  that  poor  papa  thought  so  ?  "  said  she,  and  her 
eyes  now  swam  in  tears. 

A  scarcely  perceptible  nod  was  all  his  answer. 

"  Oh,  Gusty,  this  is  more  misery  than  I  was  prepared  for !  "  cried  she, 
throwing  herself  on  his  shoulder.  <<  To  think  that  all  the  time  we  were — 
what  many  called — outraging  the  world  with  display;  exhibiting  our  wealth 
in  every  ostentatious  way ;  to  think  that  it  was  not  ours,  that  we  were 
mere  pretenders,  with  a  mock  rank,  a  mock  station." 

"  My  father  did  not  go  thus  fjEir,  Nelly,"  said  he  gravely.  "  That  he 
did  not  despise  these  pretensions  I  firmly  believe,  but  Uiat  they  ever 
gave  him  serious  reason  to  suppose  his  right  could  be  successfully  die^uted, 
this  I  do  not  believe.  His  fear  was,  that  when  the  claim  came  to  be 
resisted  by  one  like  myself,  the  battle  would  be  ill  fought.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  he  said,  <  Would  that  Marion  had  been  a  boy  I  " 

"  And  what  will  you  do,  Qusiy  ?  " 

"  rU  tell  you  what  I  will  not  do,  Nelly,"  said  he  firmly :  "  I  will  not, 
as  this  letter  counsels  me,  go  back  to  live  where  it  is  possible  I  have  no 
right  to  live,  nor  spend  money  to  which  the  law  may  to-moirow  declare 
I  have  no  claim.  I  will  abide  by  what  that  law  shall  declare,  without  one 
effort  to  bias  it  in  my  &vour.  I  have  a  higher  pride  in  submitting  myself 
to  this  trial  than  ever  I  had  in  being  the  owner  of  Castello.  Ji  may  be 
that  I  shall  not  prove  equal  to  what  I  propose  to  myself.  I  have  no  over- 
confidence  in  my  own  strength,  but  I  like  to  think,  that  if  I  oome  well 
through  the  ordeal,  I  shall  have  done  what  will  dignify  a  life,  humble  even 
as  mine,  and  give  me  a  self-respect,  without  which  existence  is  valueless 
to  me.  Will  you  stand  by  me,  Nelly,  in  this  struggle — I  shall  need  you 
much?" 

'<  To  the  last,"  said  she,  giving  him  both  her  hands,  which  he  grasped 
within  his,  and  pressed  affectionately. 

''  Write,  then,  one  line  from  me  to  Sedley,  to  say  that  I  entrust  the 
case  entirely  to  his  guidance ;  that  I  will  not  mix  myself  with  it  in  any 
way,  nor  will  I  return  to  England  till  it  be  decided ;  and  say,  if  you  can, 
that  you  agree  with  me  in  this  determination.  And  then,  if  the 
L'Estranges  are  ready,  let  us  start  at  once." 

''  They  only  wait  for  us ;  Julia  said  so  this  morning.", 

'*  Then  we  shall  set  out  to-moirow." 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

A  LoN'Q  Tetb-a-TiStb. 

**  SoAKT  ooorteaj,  I  must  say/'  exclaimed  Ladj  Angogta,  as,  after  rapidlj 
nmning  her  eyes  over  a  note,  she  flang  it  across  the  table  toviida 
Fracontal. 

They  were  seated  tete-a-tete  in  that  small  drawing-room  which  lodud 
out  upon  the  garden  and  the  grounds  of  the  Borghese  Palace. 

"  Am  I  to  read  it  7  '*  asked  he. 

<<  Yes,  if  you  like.  It  is  from  Augustus  Bramleigh,  a  person  jou  M 
■ome  interest  in." 

Praoontal  took  up  the  note,  and  seemed  to  go  very  carefuUj  over  its 
contents. 

**  So  then,"  said  he,  as  he  finished,  *<  he  thinks  it  hetter  not  to  meet 
— ^not  to  know  me." 

*^  Which  is  no  reason  on  earth  for  heing  wanting  in  a  proper  attantioa 
to  tM,"  said  she,  angrily.  **  To  leave  Borne  without  calling  here,  withoat 
eonsnhing  my  wishes,  and  learning  my  intentions  for  the  future,  is  a  gross 
forgetfulness  of  proper  respect." 

**  I  take  it,  the  news  of  the  trial  ifw  too  much  for  him.  Longwoiik 
said  it  would,  and  that  the  comments  of  the  press  would  be  insupportable 
besides." 

**  But  what  have  I  to  do  with  that,  sir  ?  Mr.  Bramleigh's  first  doiy 
was  to  come  here.  I  should  ha^  been  thought  of.  I  was  the  first 
person  this  fiunily  should  have  remembered  in  their  hour  of  difioulfy." 

««  There  was  no  intentional  want  of  respect  in  it,  I'll  be  hound,"  cried 
Fraconial.  **  It  was  just  a  bashful  man's  dread  of  an  awkward  mom^ 
— &at  En^h  terror  of  what  you  call  a  <  scene  * — ^that  sent  him  off." 

*'  It  is  generous  of  you,  sir,  to  become  his  apologist.  I  only  wonder  " 
^— here  she  stopped,  and  seemed  confused. 

<'  6k)  on«  my  lady.    Pr^y  finish  what  you  began." 

"  No,  sir.    It  is  as  well  unsaid." 

<<  But  it  was  understood,  my  lady,  just  as  well  as  if  it  had  been 
uttered.    Your  ladyship  wondered  who  was  to  apologize  for  me.** 

She  grew  crimson  as  he  spoke ;  but  a  faint  smile  seemed  to  say  how 
thorougbdy  she  relished  that  southern  keenness  that  could  divine  a  half* 
uttered  thou^i 

**  How  quick  you  are,"  said  she,  without  a  trace  of  irritation. 

''  Say,  rather,  how  quick  he  ought  to  be  who  attempts  to  parry  you  at 
fbnce.  And,  after  all,"  said  he,  in  a  lighter  tone,  *<  is  it  not  as  well  that 
he  has  spared  us  all  an  embarrassment  ?  I  could  not  surely  have  been 
able  to  condole  with  Aim,  and  how  could  he  have  congratulated  me  f  " 

**  Pardon  me,  Count,  but  the  matter,  so  far  as  I  learn,  is  precisely 
as  it  was  before.     There  is  neither  subject  for  condolence  nor  gratulation." 

**  So  fSw  as  the  verdict  of  the  jury  went,  my  lady,  you  are  quite  right ; 
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but  what  do  you  say  to  that  larger,  wider  verdict  pronounced  by  the 
press,  and  repeated  in  a  thousand  forms  by  the  public  ?  May  I  read  you 
one  passiige,  only  one,  from  my  lawyer  Mr  Kelson's  letter  ?  " 

"Is  it  short?** 

"Very  short." 

"  And  intelligible  ?  " 

"  Most  intelligible." 

"  Bead  it  then." 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  he,  opening  a  letter,  and  turning  to  the  last  page. 
it  <  -Were  I  to  sum  up  what  is  the  popular  opinion  of  the  result,  I  could 
not  do  it  better  than  repeat  what  a  City  capitalist  said  to  me  this  morning, 
"I'd  rather  lend  Count  Pracontal  twenty  thousand  pounds  to-day,  than 
take  Mr.  Bramleigh's  mortgage  for  ten."  *  " 

"  Let  me  read  that.  I  shall  comprehend  his  meaning  better  than  by 
hearing  it.  This  means  evidently,"  said  she,  after  reading  the  passage, 
"  that  your  chances  are  better  thui  his." 

"  Kelson  tells  me  success  is  certain."  # 

"And  your  cautious  friend,  M>. ;  I  always  forget  that  man's 

name?" 

"  Longworth  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Longworth.     What  does  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  is  already  in  treaty  with  me  to  let  him  have  a  small  form  which 
adjoins  his  grounds,  and  which  he  would  like  to  throw  into  his  lawn." 

"Seriously?" 

"  No,  not  a  bit  seriously ;  but  we  pass  the  whole  morning  building 
these  sort  of  castles  in  Spain,  and  the  grave  way  that  he  entertains  such 
projects  ends  by  making  me  believe  I  am  actually  the  owner  of  Castello 
and  all  its  belongings." 

"  Tell  me  some  of  your  plans,"  said  she,  with  a  livelier  interest  than 
she  had  yet  shown. 

"  First  of  all,  reconciliation,  if  that  be  its  proper  name,  with  all  that 
calls  itself  Bramleigh.  I  don't  want  to  be  deemed  a  usurper,  but  a 
legitimate  monarch.    It  is  to  be  a  restoration." 

"  Then  you  ought  to  many  Nelly.  I  declare  that  never  struck  me 
before." 

"  Nor  has  it  yet  occurred  to  me,  my  lady,"  said  ho,  with  a  faint  show 
of  iiritation. 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ?    Is  it  that  you  look  higher  ?  " 

"  I  look  higher,"  said  he  ;  and  there  was  a  solemn  intensity  in  his 
air  and  manner  as  he  spoke. 

"  I  declare.  Monsieur  de  Pracontal,  it  is  scarcely  delicate  to  say  this 

to  WW." 

"  Your  ladyship  insists  on  my  being  candid,  even  at  the  hazard  of  my 
courtesy." 

"  I  do  not  complain  of  your  candour,  sir.    It  is  your — ^your " 

"  My  pretension  ?  " 
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**  WeU,  yes,  pretension  will  do/* 

*<  Well,  my  lady,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  the  phrase.  I  do  '  pretend,' 
as  we  say  in  French.  In  £act,  I  have  been  little  other  than  a  pretender 
these  last  few  years.** 

**  And  what  is  it  you  pretend  to  ?     May  I  ask  the  question  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  if  I  may  dare  to  answer  it,**  said  he,  slowlj 

"I  will  explain  what  I  mean,"  added  he,  after  a  brief  silence,  and 
drawing  his  chair  somewhat  nearer  to  where  she  sat.  '<  I  will  explain. 
If,  in  one  of  my  imaginative  gossipries  with  a  friend,  I  were  to  put 
forward  some  claim — some  ambition — ^which  would  sound  absurd  coming 
from  me  now,  but  which,  were  I  the  owner  of  a  great  estate,  would  neither 
be  extravagant  nor  ridiculous,  the  memory  of  that  unlucky  pretensioa 
would  live  against  me  ever  after,  and  the  laugh  that  my  vanity  excited 
would  ring  in  my  years  long  after  I  had  ceased  to  regard  the  sentiment  as 
vanity  at  all.     Do  you  follow  me  ?  ** 

**  Yes,  I  believe  I  do.  I  would  only  have  you  remember  that  I  am  not 
Mr.  Longworth.** 

**  A  reason  the  more  for  my  cautiSi.** 

"  Couldn't  we  converse  without  riddles.  Count  Pracontal  ?  ** 

"  I  protest  I  should  like  to  do  so.** 

**  And  as  I  make  no  objection '* 

**  Then  to  begin.  You  asked  me  what  I  should  do  if  I  were  to  gain 
my  suit ;  and  my  answer  is,  if  I  were  not  morally  certain  to  gain  it,  I'd 
never  exhibit  myself  in  the  absurd  position  of  planning  a  life  I  was  never 
to  arrive  at.'* 

**  You  are  too  much  a  Frenchman  for  that.** 

"  Precisely,  madam.  I  am  too  much  a  Frenchman  for  that.  The 
exquisite  sensibility  to  ridicule  puts  a  very  fine  edge  on  national  character, 
though  your  countrymen  will  not  admit  it.** 

"It  makes  very  tetchy  acquaintances,**  said  she,  with  a  malicious 
laugh. 

**  And  developes  charming  generosity  in  those  who  forgive  us  I  *' 

**  I  cry  off.  I  can't  keep  up  this  game  of  give  and  take  flatteries. 
Let  us  come  back  to  what  we  were  talking  of,  that  is,  if  either  of  us  can 
remember  it.  0  yes,  I  know  it  now.  You  were  going  to  tell  me  the 
splendid  establishment  you*d  keep  at  Castello.  I  am  sure  the  cook  will 
leave  nothing  to  desire — ^but  how  about  the  stable  ?  That  *  steppere ' 
will  not  exactly  be  in  his  place  in  an  Irish  county.** 

**  Madam,  you  forget  I  was  a  lieutenant  of  hussars." 

**  My  dear  Count,  that  does  not  mean  riding.** 

"  Madam !  ** 

"  I  should  now  rise  and  say  *  Monsieur ! '  and  it  would  be  very  good 
comedy  after  the  French  pattern ;  but  I  prefer  the  sofa  and  my  ease,  and 
will  simply  beg  you  to  remember  the  contract  we  made  the  other  day — 
that  each  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  say  any  impertinence  to  the  other,  without 
offence  being  taken.** 
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Pracontal  laid  his  liand  on  bis  heart,  and  bowed  low  and  deep. 

**  There  are  some  half  a  dozen  people  in  that  garden  yonder,  who  have 
passed  and  repassed — I  can't  tell  bow  many  times — just  to  observe  us. 
You'll  see  them  again  in  a  few  minutes,  and  we  shall  be  town-talk  to-mor- 
row, I'm  certain.  There  are  no  t^te-a-tetes  ever  permitted  in  Rome  if  a 
cardinal  or  a  monsignore  be  not  one  of  the  performers." 

**  Are  those  they  ?  "  cried  he,  suddenly. 

**  Yes,  and  there's  not  the  least  occasion  for  that  flash  of  the  eye,  and 
that  hot  glow  of  indignation  on  the  cheek.  I  assure  you,  Monsieur,  thero 
is  nobody  there  to  *  couper  la  gorge '  with  you,  or  share  in  any  of  those 
social  pleasantries  which  make  the  *  Bois '  famous.  The  curioudy  minded 
individual  is  a  lady — a  Mrs.  Trumpler — and  her  attendants  are  a  few 
freshly  arrived  curates.  There  now,  sit  down  again,  and  look  less  like  a 
wounded  tiger,  for  all  this  sort  of  thing  fusses  and  fevers  me.  Yes,  you 
may  £Etn  me,  though  if  the  detectives  return  it  will  make  the  report  more 
highly  coloured." 

Pracontal  was  now  seated  on  a  low  stool  beside  her  sofa,  and  fanning 
her  assiduously. 

**  Not  but  these  people  are  all  right,"  continued  she.  ''It  is  quite 
wrong  in  me  to  admit  you  to  my  intimacy — ^wrong  to  admit  you  at  all. 
My  sister  is  so  angry  about  it,  she  won't  come  here — ^fact,  I  assure  you. 
Now  don't  look  so  delighted  and  so  triumphant,  and  the  rest  of  it.  As  your 
nice  little  phrase  has  it,  you  '  are  for  nothing '  in  the  matter  at  all.  It  is 
all  myself,  my  own  whim,  my  fancy,  my  caprice.  I  saw  that  the  step 
was  just  as  unadvisable  as  they  said  it  was.  I  saw  that  any  commonly 
discreet  person  would  not  have  even  made  your  acquaintance,  standing  as 
I  did ;  but  unfortunately  for  me,  like  poor  Eve,  the  only  tree  whose  fruit 
I  covet  is  the  one  I'm  told  isn't  good  for  me.  There  go  our  friends  once 
more.  I  wish  I  could  tell  her  who  you  are,  and  not  keep  her  in  this  state 
of  torturing  anxiety." 

"  Might  I  ask,  my  lady,"  said  he,  gravely,  **  if  you  have  heard  any- 
thing to  my  discredit  or  disparagement,  as  a  reason  for  the  severe  sentence 
you  have  just  spoken  ?  " 

"  No,  unfortunately  not,  for  in  that  case  my  relatives  would  have 
forgiven  me.  They  know  the  wonderful  in&tuation  that  attracts  me  to 
damaged  reputations,  and  as  they  have  not  yet  found  out  any  considerable 
flaw  in  yours  they  are  puzzled,  out  of  all  measure,  to  know  what  it  is  I  see 
in  you." 

''  I  am  overwhelmed  by  your  flattery,  madam,"  said  he,  trying  to  seem 
amused,  but,  in  spite  of  himself,  showing  some  irritation. 

**  Not  that,"  resumed  she,  in  that  quiet  manner  which  showed  that  her 
mind  hod  gone  off  suddenly  in  another  direction,  **  not  that  I  owe  much 
deference  to  the  Bramleighs,  who,  one  and  all,  have  treated  me  with  little 
courtesy.  Marion  behaved  shamefully — ^that,  of  course,  was  to  be 
expected.  To  many  that  odious  old  creature  for  a  position  implied  how 
9he  would  abuse  the  position  when  she  got  it.     As  I  said  to  Gusty,  when  a 
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young  Oxford  man  gives  five  goineas  for  a  mount,  he  doesn't  think  ha  has 
the  worth  of  his  money  if  he  doesn't  smash  his  collar-hone.  There,  put 
down  that  fan,  you  are  making  me  feverish.  Then  the  ahsurdity  of  pli^yiag 
Peeress  tome!  How  ashamed  the  poor  old  man  was ;  he  reddened  thioq^ 
all  his  rouge.  Do  you  know,"  added  ^e,  in  an  excited  manner,  '<  tliat  sh« 
had  the  impertinence  to  compare  her  marriage  with  mine,  and  say,  that  wX 
least  rank  and  title  were  somewhat  nobler  ambitions  than  a  mere  sub- 
sistence and  a  settlement.  But  I  answered  her.  I  told  her,  *  Yon  have 
forgotten  one  material  circumstance.     I  did  not  liv^  with  your  fathea: ! ' 

0  yes  I  we  exchanged  a  number  of  little  courtesies  of  this  ]dnd,  and  I 
was  so  sorry  when  I  heard  she  had  gone  to  Naples.  I  was  only  goiUog 
into  stride  when  the  race  was  over.  As  to  mj  settlement,  I  baya  n<A  tbt 
very  vaguest  notion  who'll  pay  it ;  perhaps  it  may  be  you.    Oh,  of  cawcm» 

1  know  the  imutterable  bliss,  but  you  must  really  ask  your  lawyer,  kow  it 
my  lien  to  be  disposed  of.  Some  cme  said  to  me  the  other  day  that,  basidai 
the  estate,  you  would  have  a  claim  for  about  eighty  thousand  pounda.'* 

**  It  was  Longworth  said  so." 

<*  I  don't  like  your  friend  Longworth.     Is  he  a  gentleman  ?  " 

«  Most  unquestionably." 

<<  Well,  but  I  mean  a  bom  gentleman  ?  I  detest  and  I  diatntai  yowr 
nature-made  gentlemeui  who,  haying  mcatey  enough  to  '  get  up  *  tha  part» 
deem  that  quite  sufficient.  I  want  the  people  whose  &miUoa  hava  giym 
guarantees  for  character  during  some  generations.  Six  o'clock  I  0«4y 
think,  you  are  here  three  mortal  hours  1  I  declare,  sir,  this  must  not  occur 
again ;  and  I  have  to  dress  now.  I  dine  at  tha  Ptinoe  Conianni'g.  Do 
you  go  there?" 

« I  go  nowhere,  my  lady.    I  know  no  one." 

<'  Well,  I  oan't  present  you.  It  would  be  too  compromiaing.  And  yet 
they  want  men  like  you  very  much  here.  The  Bomans  are  so  dull  aad 
stately,  and  the  English,  who  frequent  the  best  houses,  ave  so  draaiy. 
There,  go  away  now.  You  want  leave  to  come  to-mozrow,  but  I'll  not 
grant  it.  I  must  hear  what  Mrs.  Trumpler  says  bef(»e  I  admit  you  again/' 

"  When  then  may  I ?" 

''  I  don't  know ;  I  have  not  thou^  of  it.  Let  it  be— kt  it  ba  when 
you  have  gained  your  law-suit,"  cried  she,  in  a  burst  of  laughtar,  aad 
hurried  out  of  the  room. 


OHAPTEBL. 

Cattaro. 

If  Oattaro  was  more  picturesque  and  strange-looking  than  the  Bnunleighs 
had  expected,  it  was  also  Jar  more  poverty-stricken  and  desolate.  The 
httle  town,  escarped  out  of  a  lofty  mountain,  with  the  sea  in  front,  son* 
sisted  of  httle  more  than  one  straggling  street,  which  followed  every  bend 
and  indentation  of  the  shore.     It  is  true,  wherever  a  Uttk  ^^platsau" 
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ofidred  on  the  mountam,  a  house  was  built ;  and  to  these  small  winding 
paths  led  up,  through  rocks  bristling  with  the  cactus,  or  shaded  by 
oleanders  large  as  olive-trees.  Beautiful  httle  bits  of  old  Venetian  archi- 
tecture, in  bt^conies  or  porticoes,  peeped  out  here  and  there  through  the 
dark  foliage  of  oranges  and  £gs;  and  richly-ornamented  gates,  whose 
arabesques  yet  glistened  with  tarnished  gilding,  were  festooned  with  many 
a  flowery  creeper,  and  that  small  banksia-rose,  so  tasteful  in  its  luxu- 
riance. From  the  sea  it  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  or  more  romantic.  As  you  landed,  however,  the  illusion  fiEided, 
attd  dirt,  misery,  and  want  stared  at  you  at  every  step.  Decay  and  ruin 
-were  on  all  sides.  Palaces,  whose  marble  mouldings  and  architraves  were 
io  the  richest  style  of  Byzantine  art,  were  propped  up  by  rude  beams  of 
tjmber  that  pbstrueted  the  footway,  while  from  their  windows  and  balconies 
hung  rags  and  tattered  draperies,  the  signs  of  a  poverty  within  great  as 
ihe  ruin  without.  The  streets  were  lined  with  a  Punished,  half-clothed 
population,  sitting  idly  or  sleeping.  A  few  here  and  there  affected  to  be 
vendors  of  fruit  imd  vegetables,  but  the  mass  were  simply  loungers  reduced 
to  the  miserable  condition  of  an  apathy  which  saw  nothing  better  to  be 
done  with  life  than  dream  it  away«  While  Bramleigh  and  L'Estrange 
were  foil  of  horror  at  the  wretchedness  of  the  place,  their  sisters  were 
ahaost  wild  with  delight  at  its  barbaric  beauty,  its  grand  savageiy,  and  its 
brilliant  picturesque  character.  The  little  inn,  which  probably  for  years 
had  diq>ensed  no  other  hospitahties  than  those  of  the  cafe,  that  extended 
from  the  darkly-oolmnned  portico  to  half  across  the  piazza,  certainly  con- 
tributed slightly  to  allay  the  grumblings  of  the  travellers.  The  poorly 
furnished  rooms  were  ill  kept  and  dirty,  the  servants  lazy,  and  the  fare 
itself  the  very  humblest  imaginable. 

Nothing  but  the  Tinfailing  good  temper  and  good  spirits  of  Julia  and 
Nelly  could  have  rallied  the  men  out  of  their  sulky  discontent ;  that  spirit 
to  make  the  best  of  everything,  to  catch  at  every  passing  gleam  of  sunlight 
on  the  landsoape,  and  even  in  moments  of  discouragement  to  rally  at  the 
first  chanee  of  what  may  cheer  and  gladden, — ^this  is  womanly,  essen- 
tially womanly.  It  belongs  not  to  the  man*s  nature;  and  even  if  he 
should  have  it,  he  has  it  in  a  less  discriminative  shape  and  in  a  coarser 
&shion« 

While  Augustus  and  L'Estrange  then  sat  sulkily  smoking  their  cigars 
on  the  sea-wall,  oontemptuously  turning  their  backs  on  the  mountain 
variegated  with  evexy  hue  of  foHs^,  and  broken  in  every  picturesque  form, 
the  girls  had  found  out  a  beautiful  old  villa,  almost  buried  in  orange-trees 
in  a  small  eleft  of  the  mountain,  through  which  a  small  cascade  descended 
and  £»d  a  fountain  that  played  in  the  hall ;  the  perfect  stillness,  only 
broken  by  the  splash  of  the  fedling  water,  and  the  sense  of  delicious  fresh- 
ness imparted  by  the  crystal  circles  eddying  across  the  marble  fount,  so 
delighted  them  tibat  they  were  in  ecstasies  when  they  found  that  the  place 
was  to  be  let,  and  might  be  their  own  for  a  sum  less  than  a  very  modest 
"  entresol "  would  cost  in  a  cognate  city. 
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*'  Just  imagine,  Onstv,  he  will  let  it  to  us  for  three  hnndred  floriis 
a  year ;  and  for  fifteen  hundred  we  may  buy  it  out  and  oat,  for  cTer." 
This  was  Nelly's  salutation  as  she  came  back  jfull  of  all  she  had  seen,  aod 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  over  the  splendid  luxuriance  of  the  vegeUtioi 
and  the  beauty  of  the  view. 

<<  It  is  really  princely  inside,  although  in  terrible  dilapidaiion  and  nm. 
There  are  over  two  of  the  fireplaces  the  Doge's  arms,  which  shows  thai  a 
Venetian  magnate  once  lived  there." 

"What  do  you  say,  George?"  cried  Bramleigh.  "Don't  youtlmk 
you'd  rather  invest  fifteen  hundred  florins  in  a  boat  to  escape  from  ttis 
dreary  hole  than  purchase  a  prison  to  live  in  it  ?" 

"  You  must  come  and  see  the  *  Fontanella ' — so  they  call  it — before 
you  decide,"  said  Julia.  "  Meanwhile  here  is  a  rough  sketch  I  made  frm 
the  garden  side." 

"  Come,  that  looks  very  pretty,  indeed,"  cried  George.  "  Do  yw 
mean  to  say  it  is  like  that  ?" 

"  That's  downright  beautiful !  "  said  Bramleigh.  "  Surely  these  an 
not  marble — these  columns  ?  " 

"It  is  all  marble — the  terrace,  the  balconies,  the  stairs,  the  door- 
frames ;  and  as  to  the  floors,  they  are  laid  down  in  variegated  slabs,  with 
a  marvellous  instinct  as  to  colour  and  effect.  I  declare  I  think  it  hsod- 
somer  than  Castello,"  cried  Nelly. 

"  Haven't  I  often  said,"  exclaimed  Bramleigh,  "  that  there  was  nothing 
like  being  rumed  to  impart  a  fresh  zest  to  existence  ?  You  seem  to  steri 
anew  in  the  race,  and  unweighted  too." 

"As  George  and  I  have  always  been  in  the  condition  you  speak  of,** 
said  Julia,  "  this  charm  of  novelty  is  lost  to  us." 

"  Let  us  put  it  to  the  vote,"  said  Nelly  eagerly.     "  Shall  we  buy  it  ?" 

"  First  of  all  let  us  see  it,"  interposed  Bramleigh.  "  To-day  I  haw 
to  make  my  visit  to  the  authorities.  I  have  to  present  myself  before  the 
great  officials,  and  announce  that  I  have  come  to  be.  the  representative  of 
the  last  joint  of  the  British  lion's  tail ;  but  that  he  being  a  great  beast 
of  wonderful  strength  and  terrific  courage,  to  touch  a  hair  of  him  is 
temerity  itself." 

"  And  they  will  believe  you  ?"  asked  Julia. 

"  Of  course  they  will.  It  would  be  very  hard  that  we  should  not  surviTO 
in  the  memories  of  people  who  live  in  lonely  spots  and  read  no  newspapers." 

"  Such  a  place  for  vegetation  I  never  saw,"  cried  Nelly.  "  l^iere  are 
no  glass  windows  in  the  hall,  but  through  the  ornamental  ironwork  the 
oranges  and  limes  pierce  through  and  hang  in  great  clusters ;  the  whole 
covered  with  the  crimson  acanthus  and  the  blue  japonica,  tiU  the  very 
brilliancy  of  colour  actually  dazzles  you." 

"  We'll  write  a  great  book  up  there,  George, — *  Cattaro  under  the 
Doges  : '  or  shall  it  be  a  romance  ?  "  said  Bramleigh. 

"  I'm  for  a  diary,"  said  Julia,  "  where  each  of  us  shall  contribute  his 
share  of  life  among  the  wild-olives." 
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"  Ju's  right/*  cried  Nelly ;  ^  and  as  I  haye  no  gift  of  anthorBhip, 
I'll  be  the  public." 

*'  No,  you  shall  be  the  editor,  dearest,"  said  Julia ;  **  he  is  always  like 
tbe  Speaker  in  the  House, — the  person  who  does  the  least  and  endures 
the  most." 

**  All  this  does  not  lead  us  to  any  decision,"  said  L'Estrange.  ''  Shall 
I  go  up  there  all  alone,  and  report  to  you  this  evening  what  I  see  and 
what  I  think  of  the  place  ?  " 

This  proposal  was  at  once  acceded  to  ;  and  now  they  went  their  several 
ways,  not  to  meet  again  till  a  late  dinner. 

**  How  nobly  and  manfully  your  brother  bears  up,"  said  Julia,  as  she 
walked  back  to  the  inn  with  Nelly. 

"And  there  is  no  display  in  it,"  said  Nelly,  warmly.  " Now  that  he 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  condolence  and  compassion,  he  fears  nothing.  And 
you  will  see  that  when  the  blow  falls,  as  he  says  it  must,  he  will  not 
wince  nor  shrink." 

**  If  I  had  been  a  man,  I  should  like  to  have  been  of  that  mould." 

"  And  it  is  exactly  what  you  would  have  been,  dear  Julia.  Gusty 
said,  only  yesterday,  that  you  had  more  courage  than  us  all." 

When  L'Estrange  returned,  he  came  accompanied  by  an  old  man  in 
very  tattered  clothes,  and  the  worst  possible  hat,  whose  linen  was  far 
from  spotless,  as  were  his  hands  innocent  of  soap.  He  was,  however, 
the  owner  of  the  villa,  and  a  Count  of  the  great  family  of  Kreptowicz. 
If  his  appearance  was  not  much  in  his  favour,  his  manners  were  those  of 
a  well-bred  person,  and  his  language  that  of  education.  He  was  eager  to 
part  with  this  villa,  as  he  desired  to  go  and  live  with  a  married  daughter 
at  Ragusa ;  and  he  protested  that,  at  the  price  he  asked,  it  was  not  a 
sale,  but  a  present ;  that  to  any  other  than  Englishmen  he  never  would 
part  with  a  property  that  had  been  six  hundred  years  in  the  family,  and 
which  contained  the  bones  of  his  distinguished  ancestors,  of  which,  inci- 
dentally, he  threw  in  small  historic  details  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he  avowed 
that  he  desired  to  con£de  the  small  chapel  where  these  precious  remains 
were  deposited  to  the  care  of  men  of  station  and  character.  This  chapel 
was  only  used  once  a  year,  when  a  mass  for  the  dead  was  celebrated,  so 
that  the  Count  insisted  no  inconvenience  could  be  incurred  by  the  tenant. 
Indeed,  he  half  hinted  that,  if  that  one  annual  celebration  were  objected 
to,  his  ancestors  might  be  prayed  for  elsewhere,  or  even  rest  satisfied  with 
tbe  long  course  of  devotion  to  their  interests  which  had  been  maintained  up 
to  the  present  time.  As  for  the  chapel  itself,  he  described  it  as  a  gem  that 
even  Venice  could  not  rival.  There  were  frescoes  of  marvellous  beauty, 
and  some  carvings  in  wood  and  ivory  that  were  priceless.  Some  years 
back,  he  had  employed  a  great  artist  to  restore  some  of  the  paintings,  and 
supply  the  place  of  others  that  were  beyond  restoration,  and  now  it  was 
in  a  state  of  perfect  condition,  as  he  would  be  proud  to  show  them. 

"  You  are  aware  that  we  are  heretics,  Monsieur?  "  said  Julia. 

**  Wo  are  all  sons  of  Adam,  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  with  a  polite 
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bow ;  and  it  was  elear  that  he  could  postpone  spiritoal  qoasticmfl  to  sodi 
time  as  temporal  matters  might  be  folly  completed. 

As  the  ohapel  was  folly  twenty  minutes*  walk  from  the  Tilla,  aod 
maph  higher  on  the  mountain  side,  had  it  even  been  frequented  by  iba 
country  people  it  could  not  have  been  any  cause  of  inconyenienea  to  the 
occupants  of  the  villa ;  and  this  matter  being  settled,  and  scune  Hnill 
conditions  as  to  surrender  being  agreed  to,  Bramleigh  engaged  to  taka  it 
for  three  years,  with  a  power  to  purchase  if  he  deored  it. 

Long  after  the  contract  was  signed  and  completed,  the  old  Count 
continued,  in  a  half-complaining  tone,  to  dwell  on  the  great  saedfice  b 
had  made,  what  sums  of  money  were  to  be  made  of  the  lefiEuxm  oA 
oranges,  how  the  figs  were  celebrated  eyen  at  Bagusa,  and  FantaoeUi 
melons  had  actually  brought  ten  kreutzers — three-hal^enoe — apiece  in 
the  market  at  Zara. 

'<  Who  is  it,"  cried  Julia,  as  the  old  man  took  his  leave,  <^  who  mH 
that  the  old  mercantile  spirit  never  died  out  in  the  great  Venetian  iiunilisi, 
and  that  the  descendants  of  the  doges,  with  aU  their  pride  of  blood  and 
race,  were  dealers  and  traders  whenever  an  occasion  of  gain  presented 
itself?" 

<<  Out  old  friend  there  has  not  belied  the  theory,'*  said  Srmnki^; 
<<  but  I  am  right  glad  that  we  have  secured  La  Fontanella." 


CHAPTER  LL 

Some  News  from  Without. 

Thbbb  is  a  sad  significance  in  the  &ct  that  the  happiest  days  of  ow  livM 
are  those  most  difficult  to  chronicle ;  it  is  as  though  the  very  essence  of 
enjoyment  was  its  uneventful  nature.  Thus  was  it  that  the  little  hoaw- 
hold  at  the  Fontanella  felt  their  present  existence.  *  Its  simple  pleasveii 
its  peacefiilness  never  palled  upon  them.  There  was  that  amount  rf 
general  similarity  in  tastes  amongst  them  that  secures  concord,  and 
that  variety  of  disposition  and  temperament  which  promotes  and  sustaips 
interest. 

Julia  was  the  life  of  all ;  for  though  seeming  to  devote  herself  to  tbs 
cares  of  housethrift  and  management,  and  in  reality  carrying  on  all  tba 
details  of  management,  it  was  she  who  gave  to  their  daily  Uie  its  colour 
and  flavour ;  she  who  suggested  occupations  and  interest  to  each ;  and 
while  Augustus  was  charged  to  devote  his  gun  and  his  rod  to  the  reple- 
nishment of  the  larder,  George  was  converted  into  a  gardener ;  all  tbe 
decorative  department  of  the  household  being  confided  to  Nelly,  who  mads 
the  bouquets  for  the  breakfast  and  dinner-tables,  arranged  the  fruit  io 
artistic  fashion,  and  was  supreme  in  exacting  dinner-dress  and  the  duo 
observance  of  all  proper  etiquette.  Jnlia  was  inflexible  on  this  point ;  for, 
as  she  said,  '<  though  people  laugh  at  deposed  princes  for  their  persistence 
in  maintaining  a  certain  state  and  a  certain  pageantry  in  tiieir  exile, 
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without  these  what  becomes  of  their  prestige,  and  what  bee(»ues  of  them- 
selves ?  they  merge  into  a  new  existence,  and  lose  their  very  identity. 
"We,  too,  may  be  *  restored*  one  of  these  days,  and  let  it  be  our  care  not  to 
have  forgotten  the  habits  of  our  station/'  There  was  in  this,  as  in  most 
she  saidy  a  semi^seiiousness  that  made  one  doubt  when  she  was  in 
earnest ;  and  this  half-quizzing  manner  enabled  her  to  carry  out  her  will 
and  bear  down  opposition  in  many  cases  where  a  sterner  logic  would  have 
£uled  her^ 

Her  greatest  art  of  all,  however,  was  to  induce  the  others  to  believe 
that  the  chief  charm  of  their  present  existence  was  its  isolation.  She  well 
knew  that  while  she  herself  and  Nelly  would  never  complain  of  the  lone- 
liness of  their  lives,  their  estrangement  fin^m  the  world  and  all  its  pursuits, 
its  pleasures  and  its  interests,  the  young  men  would  soon  discover  what 
monotony  marked  their  days,  how  uneventful  they  were,  and  how  uniform. 
To  convert  all  these  into  merits,  to  make  them  believe  that  this  immunity 
firom  the  passing  accidents  of  h£d  was  the  greatest  of  blessings,  to  induce 
them  to  regard  the  peace  in  which  they  Hved  as  the  highest  charm  that 
o<mld  adorn  existence,  and  at  the  same  time  not  suffer  them  to  lapse  into 
dreamy  inactivity  or  lethargic  indifference,  was  a  great  trial  of  skill,  and  it 
-was  hers  to  achieve  it.  As  she  said,  not  without  a  touch  of  vain-glory, 
one  day  to  Nelly,  **  How  intensely  eager  I  have  made  them  about  small 
things.  Your  brother  was  up  at  daylight  to  finish  his  rock-work  for 
the  creepers,  and  George  felled  that  tree  for  the  keel  of  his  new  boat 
before  breakfast.  Think  of  that,  Nelly ;  and  neither  of  them  as  much  as 
asked  if  the  post  h$d  brought  them  letters  and  newspapers.  Don't  laugh, 
dearest.  When  men  forget  the  post-hour,  there  is  something  wonderfully 
good  or  bad  has  befallen  them.*' 

**  But  it  is  strange,  after  all,  Ju,  how  little  we  have  come  to  care  for 
the  outer  world.  I  protest  I  am  glad  to  think  that  there  are  only  two 
mails  a  week — a  thing  that  when  we  came  here  led  me  to  believe  that  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  endure." 

<<  To  Qeorge  and  myself  it  matters  Uttle,'*  said  Julia,  and  her  tone  had 
a  touch  of  sadness  in  it,  in  spite  of  her  attempt  to  smile.  <*  It  would  not 
be  ewj  to  find  two  people  whom  the  world  can  live  without  at  so  little 
cost.  Tbei«  is  something  in  that,  Nelly ;  though  I'm  not  sure  that  is 
aU  gain.'* 

"  Well,  you  have  yourrecompence,  Julia,"  said  the  other,  afiectionately, 
*'  for  there  is  a  little  *  worid  *  here  could  not  exist  without  you." 

<*  Two  hares,  and  something  hke  a  black  cock,  they  call  it  a  caper," 
here  cried  Augustas  from  beneath  the  window.  **  Gome  down,  and  let  us 
have  breakfast  on  the  terrace.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  got  a  letter  in 
OutbiU's  hand.  It  has  been  a  fortnight  in  coming,  but  I  only  glanced  at 
Ihedateofit." 

As  they  gathered  around  the  breakGEist-table  they  were  far  more  eager 
to  learn  what  had  been  done  in  the  garden  and  what  progress  was  being 
made  with  the  fiah-pondp  than  to  hear  Mr.  Cutbill's  news,  and  his  letter 
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lay  open  till  nigh  the  end  of  the  meal  on  the  table  before  any  one  thoo^ 
of  it. 

**  Who  wants  to  read  Cutbill  ?"  said  Augustus,  indolenUj. 

"  Not  I,  Gusty,  if  he  write  as  he  talks." 

**  Do  you  know,  I  thought  him  very  pleasant  ?  "  said  L'Estrange.  "  He 
told  me  so  much  that  I  had  never  heard  of,  and  made  such  acute  remaib 
on  life  and  people." 

"  Poor  dear  George  was  so  flattered  by  Mr.  Cutbill's  praise  of  ha 
boiled  mutton,  that  he  took  quite  a  liking  to  the  man ;  and  when  he 
declared  that  some  poor  little  wine  we  gave  him  had  a  flavour  of  *  Museit' 
ibout  it,  Hke  old  Moselle,  I  really  believe  he  might  have  borrowed  mooej 
of  us  if  he  had  wanted,  and  if  we  had  had  any." 

**  I  wish  you  would  read  him  aloud,  Julia,"  said  Augustas. 

'*  With  all  my  heart,"  said  she,  turning  over  the  letter  to  see  its  length. 
*'It  does  seem  a  long  document,  but  it  is  a  marvel  of  clear  writing. 
Now  for  it : — *  Naples,  Hotel  Victoria.  My  dear  Bramleigh.'  Of  eoone 
you  are  his  dear  Bramleigh  ?  Lucky,  after  all,  that  it*s  not  dear  Gusty." 

<<  That*s  exactly  what  makes  everything  about  that  man  intolerahk  to 
me,'*  said  Nelly.  **  The  degree  of  intimacy  between  people  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  inferior." 

**  I  will  have  no  discussions,  no  interruptions,"  said  Julia.  <*If  tha» 
are  to  be  comments,  they  must  be  made  by  »n^." 

"  That's  tyranny,  I  think,"  cried  Nelly. 

**  I  call  it  more  than  arrogance,"  said  Augustus. 

**  My  dear  Bramleigh,"  continued  Julia,  reading  aloud — "I  followed 
the  old  viscount  down  here,  not  in  the  best  of  tempers,  I  assure  you ;  ai^ 
though  not  easily  outwitted  or  baffled  in  such  matters,  it  was  not  till  afi^ 
a  week  that  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  audience.  There's  no  denying  % 
he's  the  best  actor  on  or  off  the  boards  in  Europe.  He  met  me  cold^^ 
haughtily.  I  had  treated  him  badly,  forsooth,  shamefuUy ;  I  had  sot 
deigned  a  reply  to  any  of  his  letters.  He  had  written  me  three-^ 
wasn't  sure  there  were  not  four  letters — ^to  Home.  He  had  sent  me  cards 
for  the  Pope's  chapel — cards  for  Cardinal  Somebody's  receptions — carfs 
for  a  concert  at  St.  Paul's,  outside  the  walls.  I  don't  know  what  atten- 
tions he  had  not  showered  on  me,  nor  how  many  of  his  hi^  and  titled 
friends  had  not  called  at  a  hotel  where  I  never  stopped,  or  left  their 
names  with  a  porter  I  never  saw.  I  had  to  wait  till  he  poured  forth  aH 
this  with  a  grand  eloquence,  at  once  disdainful  and  damaging ;  the  pero- 
ration being  in  this  wise — ^that  such  lapses  as  mine  were  things  unknown 
in  the  latitudes  inhabited  by  well-bred  people.  *  These  things  are  iw< 
done,  Mr.  Cutbill ! '  said  he,  arrogantly ;  *  these  things  are  not  done ! 
You  may  call  them  trivial  omissions,  mere  trifles,  caaual  forgetfulnes^ 
and  such  like ;  but  even  men  who  have  achieved  distinction,  who  have  won 
fame  and  honours  and  reputation,  as  I  am  well  aware  is  your  case,  woal^ 
do  woU  to  observe  the  small  obligations  which  the  discipline  of  society 
enforces,  and  condescend  to  exchange  that  small  coin  of  civilities  wbicb 
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form  the  circulating  medium  of  good  manners.'  "When  lie  had  delivered 
bimself  of  this  he  sat  down  overpowered,  and  though  I,  in  very  plain 
language,  told  him  that  I  did  not  helieve  a  syllable  about  letters  nor 
accept  one  word  of  the  lesson,  he  only  fanned  himself  and  bathed  his 
temples  with  rose-water,  no  more  heeding  me  or  my  indignation  than  if  I 
had  been  one  of  the  figures  on  his  Japanese  screen. 

"  *  You  certainly  said  you  were  stopping  at  the  "  Minerva,"  *  said  he. 
<<  <  I  certdnly  told  your  lordship  I  was  at  Spilman*s.' 
'*  He  wanted  to  show  me  why  this  could  not  possibly  be  the  case — 
how  men  like  himself  never  made  mistakes,  and  men  like  me  continually 
did  so — ^that  the  very  essence  of  great  men's  lives  was  to  attach  importance 
to  those  smaller  circumstances  that  inferior  people  disregarded,  and  so 
on  ;  but  I  simply  said,  '  Let  us  leave  that  question  where  it  is,  and  go  on 
to  a  more  important  one.    Have  you  had  time  to  look  over  my  account  ? ' 
^*  *  If  you  had  received  the  second  of  those  letters  you  have  with  such 
mifeigned  candour  assured  me  were  never  written,  you'd  have  seen  that 
I  only  desire  to  know  the  name  of  your  banker  in  town,  that  I  may  order 
my  agent  to  remit  the  money.* 

'<  *  Let  us  make  no  more  mistakes  about  an  address,  my  lord,'  said 
I.  '  I'll  take  a  cheque  for  the  amount  now,'  and  he  gave  it.  He  sat  down 
and  wrote  me  au  order  on  Hedges  and  Holt,  Pall  Mall,  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds. 

<<  I  was  80  overcome  by  the  promptitude  and  by  the  grand  manner 
he  handed  it  to  me,  that  I  am  free  to  confess  I  was  heartily  ashamed  of 
my  previous  rudeness,  and  would  have  given  a  handsome  discount  off  my 
cheque  to  have  been  able  to  obliterate  all  memory  of  my  insolence. 

«  '  Is  there  anythmg  more  between  us,  Mr.  Cutbill  ? '  said  he,  pohtely, 
<  for  I  think  it  would  bo  a  mutual  benefit  if  we  could  settie  all  our 
ouUying  transactions  at  the  present  interview.' 

"  *  Well,'  said  I,  *  there's  that  two  thousand  of  the  parson's,  paid  in, 
if  you  remember,  after  PorUaw's  report  to  your  lordship  that  the  whole 
scheme  must  founder.' 

**  He  tried  to  browbeat  at  this.  It  was  a  matter  in  which  I  had  no 
concern ;  it  was  a  question  which  Mr.  L'Estrange  was  at  full  liberty  to 
bring  before  the  courts  of  law ;  my  statement  about  Portlaw  was  incorrect; 
dates  were  against  me,  law  was  against  me,  custom  was  against  me,  and 
at  last  it  was  nigh  dinner-hour,  and  time  was  against  me ;  '  unless,'  said 
he,  with  a  change  of  voice  I  never  heard  equalled  off  the  stage,  <  you  will 
stay  and  eat  a  very  humble  dinner  with  Temple  and  myself,  for  my  lady 
is  indisposed.' 

<'  To  be  almost  on  fighting  terms  with  a  man  ten  minutes  ago,  and 
to  accept  his  invitation  to  dinner  now,  seemed  to  me  one  of  those  things 
perfectiy  beyond  human  accomplishment;  but  the  way  in  which  he 
tendered  the  invitation,  and  the  altered  tone  he  imparted  to  his  manner, 
made  me  feel  that  not  to  imitate  him  was  to  stamp  myself  for  ever  as  one 
pf  those  vulgar  dogs  whom  he  bad  just  been  ridiculing,  aud  I  assented. 
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**  I  haTfi  a  perfect  recolledion  of  a  snparb  dinner,  bfrt  beyond  ftat. 
and  that  the  champagne  was  decanted,  and  that  there  was  a  large  dke^f 
stufled  with  truffles,  and  that  there  were  ortolans  in  ice,  I  know  zio<&iB«. 
It  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  evenings  I  ever  passed  in  my  life.  I  sk? 
several  songs,  and  might  have  song  more  if  a  message  had  not  eome  fros 
my  lady  to  beg  that  the  piano  might  be  stopped,  an  intimation  wh^ 
closed  the  seance,  and  I  said  good-night.  The  next  morning  Temple 
called  to  say  my  lord  was  too  much  engaged  to  be  able  to  reeeive  mt 
again,  and  as  to  that  little  matter  I  had  mentioned,  he  bad  an  arrangemesi 
to  propose  which  might  be  satisfsictory ;  and  whether  it  was  iiiat  m 
faculties  were  not  the  clearer  for  my  previous  night's  eonviyialiti^  or 
that  Temple's  explanations  were  of  the  most  muddled  description,  or  tbii 
the  noble  lord  had  purposely  given  him  a  tangled  skein  to  nnrayel,  I  dci't 
know,  but  all  I  could  make  out  of  the  proposed  arrangement  was  liiat  k 
wouldn't  give  any  money  back — ^no,  not  on  any  terms :  to  do  so  woold 
be  something  so  derogatory  to  himself,  to  his  rank,  to  his  posiiion  ii 
diplomacy ;  it  would  amount  to  a  self-accusation  of  fraud ;  wbat  wvaH 
be  thought  of  him  by  his  brother  peers,  by  society,  by  the  world,  and  Iiy 
The  Office  ? 

**  He  had,  however,  the  alternate  presentation  to  the  living  of  Oxingtoe 
in  Herts.  It  was  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds  per  annum  and  a  house- 
in  fact  *  a  provision  more  than  ample,'  he  said,  *  for  any  man  not  ntterij 
a  worldling.'  He  was  not  sure  whether  the  next  appointment  lay  witit 
himself  or  a  certain  Bir  Marcus  duff — a  retired  fishmonger,  he  thooght, — 
then  living  at  Bome ;  but  so  well  as  I  could  make  out,  if  it  was  2jOt€ 
Culduff's  turn  he  would  appoint  L'Estrange,  and  if  it  was  CHuflTs,  we 
were  to  cajole,  or  to  bully,  or  to  persuade  him  out  of  it ;  and  L'Estrai^ 
was  to  be  inducted  as  soon  as  the  present  incumbent,  who  only  want^ 
a  few  months  of  ninety,  was  promoted  to  a  better  place.  This  may  all 
seem  very  confused,  dim,  and  unintelligible,  but  it  is  a  plain  migarbkd 
statement  in  comparison  with  what  I  received  from  Temple— -t^o,  to  do 
him  justice,  felt  all  the  awkwardness  of  being  sent  out  to  do  something 
he  didn't  understand  by  means  that  he  never  possessed.  He  handed  me, 
however,  a  letter  for  Cluff  from  the  noble  viscount,  which  I  was  to  deliver 
at  once  ;  and,  in  fact,  this  much  was  intelligible,  that  the  sooner  I  tock 
myself  away  from  Naples,  in  any  direction  I  liked  best,  the  better.  There 
are  times  when  it  is  as  well  not  to  show  that  you  see  the  enemy  is  cheating 
you,  when  the  shrewdest  policy  is  to  let  him  deem  you  a  dupe  and  wait 
patiently  till  he  has  compromised  himself  beyond  recall.  In  this  sense  I 
agreed  to  be  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  and  started  the  same  n^t  for  Bome. 

Cluff  was  installed  at  the  same  hotel  where  I  was  stopping,  and  I  saw 
him  the  next  morning.  He  was  a  poor  broken-down  creature,  sitting  in 
a  room  saturated  with  some  peculiar  vapour  which  seemed  to  agree  with 
him,  but  half  suffocated  me.  The  viscount's  letter,  however,  very  neariy 
put  us  on  a  level,  for  it  took  his  breath  away,  and  all  but  finished  him. 

**  *  Do  you  know,  sir,'  said  he,  *  that  Lord  Culduff  talks  here  of  a  USe 
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to  a  presentation  that  I  bought  with  the  estate  thirty  years  ago,  and  that 
he  has  no  more  right  in  the  matter  than  he  has  to  the  manor-house.  The 
-vicarage  is  in  my  sole  gift,  and  thongh  the  present  incmnbent  is  but  two- 
and-thirty,  he  means  to  resign  and  go  out  to  New  Zealand.'  He 
maundered  on  about  Lord  Gulduff's  inexplicable  blunder;  what  course 
he  ought  to  adopt  towards  him;  if  it  were  actionable,  or  if  a  simple 
apology  would  be  the  best  solution,  and  at  last  said,  <  There  was  no  one 
for  whom  he  had  a  higher  esteem  than  Mr.  L'Estrange,  and  that  if  I 
would  giye  him  his  address  he  would  like  to  communicate  with  him 
personally  in  the  matter.*  This  looked  at  least  fkTOurable,  and  I  gave 
it  witii  great  willingness ;  but  I  am  free  to  own  I  have  become  now  so 
accustomed  to  be  jockeyed  at  eyeiy  step  I  go,  that  I  wouldn't  trust  the 
Pope  himself,  if  he  only  promised  me  anything  beyond  his  blessing. 

'*  I  saw  Clnff  again  to-day,  and  he  said  he  had  half  written  his  letter  to 
L'Estrange ;  but  being  his  ante-founigation  day,  when  his  doctor  enjoined 
complete  repose,  he  could  not  complete  or  post  the  document  till  Saturday. 
I  have  thought  it  best>  however,  to  apprise  you,  and  L'Estrange  through 
you,  that  such  a  letter  is  on  its  way  to  Cattaro,  and  I  trust  with 
satisfiEictoiy  intelligence.  And  now  that  I  must  bring  this  long  narrative 
to  an  end,  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  shall  repeat  a  scandal  you  may  have 
heard  already,  or  more  probably  stiU,  like  to  hear  bow,  but  it  is  the  town- 
ti^  here :  that  Pracontal,  or  Count  Bramleigh, — ^I  dcm't  know  which  name 
he  is  best  known  by — ^is  to  marry  Lady  Augusta.  Bcmie  say  thai  the 
marriage  will  depend  on  the  verdict  of  the  trial  being  in  his  favour ;  others 
declare  that  she  has  accepted  him  unconditionally.  I  was  not  disposed 
to  believe  the  sioiy,  but  Cluff  assures  me  that  it  is  unquestionable,  and 
that  he  knows  a  lac^  to  whom  Lady  Augusta  confided  this  determination. 
And,  as  Oluff  says,  such  an  oppoortunity  of  shocking  the  world  will  not 
occur  every  day,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  i^e  could  resist  the  temptation. 

<'  I  am  going  back  to  England  at  once,  and  I  enclose  you  my  town 
address  in  ease  you  want  me:  <4,  Joy  Court,  Cannon  Street.'  The 
Culduff  mining-fioheme  is  now  wound  up,  and  the  shareholders  have 
signed  a  consent.  Their  first  dividend  of  fourpence  will  be  paid  in 
January,  future  payment  will  be  announced  by  notice.  Tell  L'Estrange, 
however,  not  to  *  come  in,'  but  to  wait. 

**Jf  1  can  be  of  service  in  any  way,  make  use  of  me,  and  if  I  cannot, 
don't  foiget  me,  but  think  me  as,  what  I  once  overheard  L'Estrange's 
sister  call  me, — a  well-meaning  snob,  and  very  faithfiilly  yours, 

"T.   CUTBILL." 
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2tnbtr  i^t  S^n. 


The  sea  has  claimed  excessive  tribute  of  human  life,  human  handiwodc, 
and  human  wealth,  ever  since  men  began  to  go  down  thither  in  ships,  h 
would  bo  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  calculate  how  much  of  the  wodd  e 
treasure  has  from  time  to  time  gone  to  pave  the  ocean,  from  the  Arctic  to 
the  Antarctic.  Shakspeare,  reflecting  upon  this  subject,  and  wishing  to 
convey  the  idea  of  great  wealth,  speaks  in  Henry  the  Fifth  of  the  zich^  of 

The  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  simken  wreck  and  somless  treasuries  ; 

while  he  makes  Clarence,  in  Richard  the  Third,  dream  of 

A  thousand  fearful  wrecks — 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  hei^  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  invalued  jewels. 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

In  the  infancy  of  navigation,  when  ships  were  rarely  taken  out  of  si^s 
of  land,  the  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  the  appliances  for  gnidiog  and 
managing  vessek  made  wrecks  matters  of  very  frequent  occorrenoe.  ^Tlie 
enormous  losses  which  must  in  those  times  have  been  suffered  would,  it 
might  be  supposed,  have  turned  attention  to  recovering  a  part  at  lea^ 
of  the  treasures  so  frequently  engulphed.  It  is  only,  however,  within  a 
comparatively  recent  period  that  serious  attempts  have  been  made  in  this 
direction,  and  so  successful  has  been  the  enterprise  engaged,  that  now-t- 
days,  unless  a  ship  is  sunk  &r  away  out  at  sea,  in  almost  nnfathomabk 
depths,  a  total  loss  rarely  results. 

The  simple  process  of  diving,  unassisted  by  mechanical  appliance,  has 
of  course  long  been  in  practice.  We  find,  however,  no  mention  of  it  in 
the  Bible ;  for  although  the  occurrence  qf  the  word  "  pearl "  in  the  Book 
of  Job  might  raise  the  supposition  that  pearl- diving  was  known  to  the 
Jews,  the  commentators — ^Dr.  Kitto  amongst  the  number — ^have  qnarroiled 
with  the  translation,  contending  that  the  Hebrew  word  should  have  been 
rendered  **  crystal,"  and  not  pearl.  However,  diving  for  oysters  was 
practised  in  the  time  of  Homer,  as  in  the  sixteenth  book  of  the  Hmd 
Patroclus,  having  slain  Hector's  charioteer,  taimts  him  for  filing  headlong 
from  his  seat  like  a  diver,  and  tells  him  that  he  dives  to  the  ground  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  diver  goes  into  the  sea  to  grope  for  oysters.  The  next 
ancient  author  who  refers  to  diving  is  iBschylus,  who  in  The  Suppliants 
speaks  of  the  clear-sighted  eye  which  may,  mthout  dizziness,  reach  the 
bottom  of  deep  persevering  thought  like  a  diver.  The  first  record  we  have 
of  the  employment  of  divers  for  any  other  purpose  than  oyster-fishing  is  to 
be  found  in  Thucydides,  who  relates  that  in  Uie  expedition  of  the  Greeks 
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against  Syracuse,  divers  were  called  into  requisition  to  saw  asunder  the 
wooden  stockades  which  had  been  placed  under  water  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  to  prevent  the  Greek  ships  from  entering.    Livy,  in  the  forty- 
fourth  book  of  his  histoiy,  gives  the  earliest  instance  of  what  now  forms  the 
chief  business  of  the  modem  application  of  diving,  namely,  the  recovery 
of  money  and  valuables  not  of  a  perishable  nature.    A.u.c.  688,  or  170 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Perseus  ordered  his  generals  Andronious 
and  Nioias  to  throw  the  treasures  of  Pella  into  the  sea,  and  to  bum  the 
arsenals  of  Thessalonica.    Andronious  delayed  the  execution  of  his  part  of 
the  command,  but  Nicias  obeyed  only  too  £Edthfhlly.    Perseus  changed  his 
mind  upon  the  matter,  whereupon  Nicias  set  to  work,  and  by  the  agency 
of  divers  recovered  almost  all  the  treasure  he  had  sunk.    Perseus  hearing 
of  this,  and  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  living  witnesses  of  his  irresolu- 
tion and  folly,  had  Nicias  and  the  divers  put  to  death.    So  runs  the  story, 
which  is  illustrative,  at  all  events,  of  Talleyrand's  remark  about  zeal.  The 
tricks  which  Antony  and  Cleopatra  played  each  other  by  the  aid  of  divers 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  readers  of  Plutarch  and  Shakspeare.  Antony, 
whilst  angling  with  Cleopatra,  had  engaged  one  of  his  assistants  to  dive 
and  put  upon  his  hook  such  fish  as  had  been  caught  before.    Cleopatra 
discovering  this,  sent  down  another  diver,  who  placed  a  $dU  fish  upon  the 
book ;  and  says  Charmian  to  Cleopatra  in  the  play— 

Twat  meny  when 
Toa  wagered  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook,  which  he 
With  ferrency  drew  np. 

At  about  this  time  divers  would  seem  to  have  been  a  recognized  body 
of  workmen,  for  Manilius  wrote  (a.d.  12)  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  astrono- 
mical epic,  not  only  of  those  who  submerged  themselves  in  the  sea,  seeking 
the  caves  of  the  water-nymphs,  but  of  those  who  snatched  its  spoil  of 
wrecks  from  the  deep  and  examined  the  sea-bed  with  eyes  anxious  in 
search  of  lost  treasure.  We  find  even  that  their  scale  of  recompence  was 
fixed  by  law.  Among  the  Bhodians  they  were  paid  upon  a  scale  regulated 
by  the  depth  to  which  they  had  to  dive ;  while  the  Digest  provides  that 
the  property  recovered  should  be  returned  to  the  merchant  who  originally 
owned  it,  a  percentage  of  remuneration  being  allowed  for  the  diver.  Some 
of  these  men  must  have  been  persons  of  consideration,  since  among  the 
ancient  inscriptions  collected  by  Gudius  are  two  relating  to  Romans  in 
this  condition  of  life.  One  has  reference  to  Onochiysus,  a  diver  residing 
in  via  OsHensi,  and  the  other  to  Thumnus,  a  fisherman  and  diver  living  in 
via  Portuenti. 

Homer's  oyster-fisher  may  be  supposed  to  have  employed  a  method  of 
working  similar  to  that  of  the  Ceylon  pearl-divers,  who  with  a  stone  of 
sixty  pounds  weight  attached  to  their  feet,  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
heap  all  the  loose  rubbish  within  reach  into  their  baskets,  and  then  pull  a 
rope  as  a  signal  to  haul  up,  seldom  remaining  under  water  more  than  a 
minute,  and  never  more  than  two  minutes ;  although  there  are  fftbles  liko 
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that  of  the  diver  from  the  proymce  of  TraYaDCOfe,  in  Hmdoalaii,  i^ 
•tayed  m  the  vater  iar  six  mmntes.  ETen  after  th«  imud  dip  of  om 
minatey  which  is  repeated  forty  or  fifty  tixnea  in  tha  daj,  fakiod  fi  i  xi—dr 
flows  from  the  months  and  ears  of  the  men.  I%0  osdj  darioea  used  k 
these  Oeykm  diTers  are  robbing  their  bodies  with  oil,  stuffing  tiheir  en 
and  noses,  or  canying  a  sponge  filled  with  chI  in  their  months ;  aad  thas 
are  of  no  partionhur  effioaey,  or,  at  aU  erents,  do  not  enable  them  toi 
under  water  longer  than  osoal.  On  this  point  the  only  eredibl^ 
fix  the  limit  at  two  minutes.  The  present  writer  yisitmg  a 
musie-hall  lately,  saw  a  man  remain  at  the  bottom  of  a  tank  fiJled  -wA 
water  (the  tank  was  plaeed  upon  the  stage,  and,  by  means  of  a  Ume-i^ 
thrown  frcna  above  and  a  glass  front,  aU  the  movements  of  ike  vwiniBtf 
oould  be  seen)  for  a  minute  and  a  half,  to  &e  afanost  painlial  axeitenaBt  d 
the  speetators.  It  is  related  that  Mr.  Brunei,  dozing  the  constraetioa  d 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  went  down  in  a  diving-bell  to  inspeet  some  ol  Ai 
woiks.  He  left  the  b^  to  look  at  a  £rah  in  ihe  masosiy,  and  remsiBrf 
away  in  the  water  &x  two  minntes,  to  ^  great  alarm  of  his  hiaada,  & 
explained  his  power  to  do  tiiis  by  ti»  supposition  that  the  air  of  the  b4 
whieh  had  sunk  thirty  fset,  was  so  oompressed,  that  when  he  left  it  he  ki 
taken  in  twise  the  amount  of  respirable  fluid  that  be  would  under  oidiBsrr 
circumstances  if  he  had  left  the  upper  air  and  gone  at  onee  into  tiia  waftw. 
Such  artificial  aids  to  submarine  exploration  as  were  possessed  by  tk 
ancients  were  of  the  simplest  desoriptioii.  It  is  said  that  in  Pazis  ihen 
are  some  ancient  marbles  on  which  men  are  depicted  as  swimming  xmdff 
water  with  vessels  in  the  shape  of  bladders  over  their  mouths,  their 
bodies  of  oourse  being  weighted  according  to  ciroumstanoes.  Arisk^ 
speaks  of  a  desoription  of  kettle  in  use  among  divers  to  enable  ihem  is 
remain  the  longer  under  water ;  while  we  have  tiie  seoondary  evidence  d 
Boger  Bacon  for  tiie  faet  that  Alexander  was  possessed  of  some  aiiifieisl 
means  of  seeking  out  the  secrets  of  the  deep.  Pliny  also  speaks  o^ 
divers  engaged  to  assist  the  stratagems  of  ancient  warfiare,  who  carried  m 
their  operations  under  water,  having  in  tibeir  mouths  a  long  pipe,  the  top 
or  funnel  of  which  was  made  to  float,  and  thus  communicate  air  to  tk 
divers.  To  meet  suoh  devices  as  this,  the  defenders  would  place  nets 
across  the  river  or  channel,  and  plant  here  and  there  wooden  snags 
having  sharp  pieces  of  iron  or  the  blades  of  swords  sticking  out  of  thenL 
In  one  of  the  oldest  editions  of  Vegetius'  De  Be  Militari,  the  annotator 
has  added  some  illuskations  from  which  he  wishes  us  to  infer  ti[iat  in  fbe 
time  oi  his  author,  drca  a.d.  880,  there  was  a  diving  apparatus  in  use  for 
catching  fish,  a  conclusion  to  which  we  altogether  demur  from  what  we 
know  of  the  conditions  of  fish-catching.  The  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
cap  or  hebnet,  fitting  close  to  the  head  of  the  diver,  to  which  was  attached 
a  leathern  pipe  communicating  with  the  air,  by  the  top  being  constructed 
to  float  on  the  water.  This  is  evidently  derived  from  Pliny's  relation. 
This  method  of  getting  afr  down  to  the  divers  afibrded  a  hint  to  Mr.  Scott 
Russell  in  the  constructicm  of  his  ill-fated  submarine  vessel,  the  Nautilut. 
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Friar  Bac(m  was  the  first  Englishman  to  snggest  appliances  of  a 
scientific  nature  to  aid  in  submarine  explorations.  In  his  Discoveries  of 
ih^  Miracles  of  Jurt,  Nature^  and  Magic  (circa  a.i>.  1252),  Chapter  lY., 
<«  of  admirable  artificial  instruments/'  he  says,  **  a  man  may  make  an  engine 
wbareby,  without  any  corporal  dan^,  he  may  walk  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Be»  or  other  w^r0 ; ''  but  he  does  not  enter  into  details  upon  the  project, 
and  for  three  centuries  no  action  was  taken  upon  the  hint  he  threw  out. 
From  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present  time,  however,  the  ingenuity  of 
inventors  has  been  applied  to  the  object  of  overcoming  the  difficulties  of 
eavrying  on  useful  submarine  operations,  and  their  projects  ^eem  to  have 
divided  themselves  into  three  classes  :  nan^ely,  diving-yessels  to  be 
navigated  underwater  with  the  same  feolify  aQ  on  t^e  fur&ce,  the  diving- 
bell,  and  the  modem  diving-dri)ss.  Sfotwithst^^mg  tbp  patiefit  efforts  of 
inventors,  the  first  class  may  be  declared,  up  to  the  present  time»  praotical 
fsiluveSy  while  the  other  two  are  engaged  in  active  woric,  and  enter  much 
more  largely  into  all  the  purposes  of  modem  ^terpris^  tbaii  the  giener^Uiy 
of  people  are  apt  to  sui^ose. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I;  oiie  Cpr^ui  Debrell  planned  aveM^l 
vhioh  should  carry  twelve  rowers  besides  passengers,  and  which  should  be 
navigated  under  water,  with  the  idea  which  has  prompted  this  sort  of 
invention  throughout,  of  operating  without  being  observed  upon  the  ships 
of  the  enemy  in  time  of  war.  We  cannot  n^ake  out  whether  the  e^peri- 
weut  was  carried  into  effect  or  not.  One  account  is,  however,  circumstantial 
in  the  aflSrmative,  a9  it  purports  to  be  the  relation  of  (me  of  the  men  who 
rowed  the  boat  when  it  was  tried  in  the  Thames.  Debrell  pretended  to 
)^ve  discovered  a  subtle  hqnor,  the  distillation  of  which  from  a  bottle 
eiiabled  him  to  correct  the  impurities  of  the  air  already  breathed  by  the 
rowers,  and  to  render  it  fit  again  for  respiration.  This  invention  he  kept 
lecret.  It  was»  however,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  Boyle,  who 
obtained  his  inforpiation  from  the  physician  who  married  iDebrelFs 
daughter.;  but  at  any  rate  the  mystery  of  manufacturing  this  wondrous 
eUapir  vita  passed  away  with  Boyle  and  the  physician,  and  no  one  has 
happened  upon  it  since.  Attempts  were  subsequentiy  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  accomplish  the  same  object.  The  model 
selected  was  DebrelFs  vessel,  which  was  a  wooden  tub  of  an  elliptical 
shape,  six  feet  high,  and  supplied  with  air  by  pipes  communicating  with 
the  sur&ce.  The  descent  and  ascent  of  the  vessd  were  regulated  by 
means  of  a  compartment  into  which  water  was  introduced  when  it  was 
desired  to  go  down,  and  firom  which  it  was  e7:pelled  when  an  ascent  was  to 
be  made.  It  was  constructed  to  contain  over  a  hundred  cubic  f^et  of  air, 
snd  upon  a  calculation  that  as  thirty-two  cubic  feet  would  last  a  diver 
m  hour,  four  persons  could  remain  in  the  vessel  for  that  period  without 
the  necessity  of  drawing  air  firom  above.  A  full  description  of  this  vessel 
viU  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  December,  1747.  In  the 
ssme  Magazine  for  1749,  mention  is  made  of  a  vessel  constructed  by  one 
8;monS|  in  1729.    It  appears  to  have  been  made  of  a  size  to  contain 
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Bufficlont  air  to  lost  one  man  three-qnartors  of  an  hour,  was  water-t^bi, 
and  was  made  to  sink  by  a  certain  calculated  weight  of  lead.  Sjmcmf 
himself  sunk  the  boat  to  the  bottom  of  the  Dart,  Ad  remained  thoe 
for  nearly  an  hour ;  but  the  vessel  of  course  was  a  simple  cariositiy  witbom 
practical  qualities.  Symons  complains  that  on  the  occasion  of  ATliil»t«ig 
his  yessel  in  the  Dart,  he  only  received  five  shillings,  although  ^ere  was 
a  large  number  of  persons  present.  In  1774  a  check  was  put  npofi 
this  description  of  experiment  by  the  fate  of  John  Day.  He  appeals  to 
have  so  far  improved  upon  Symons's  model  that  he  actually  is  said  to 
have  sunk  himself  in  thirty  feet  of  water  in  a  pool  near  Norwich,  and  to  have 
remained  there  for  twenty-four  hours.  His  only  plan  of  tmning  thk  to 
account  was  by  gettiug  large  bets  made  that  he  would  not  sink  a  ship  a 
hundred  yards  deep  in  the  sea  (a  thing  of  course  out  of  the  qnesticmy  as  the 
pressure  of  the  water  at  that  depth  would  have  burst  in  the  sides)  and  icmaia 
there  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  Sporting  KdUndar  was  examined,  and 
a  Mr.  Blake  fixed  upon  as  the  gentleman  who  should  get  the  bets  on.  He 
took  the  matter  up,  and  large  wagers  were  laid  that  a  vessel  which  ^iobU 
remain  in  a  hundred/?^,  not  yards,  for  twenty-four  hours,  would  not  be  pro- 
duced in  three  months.  Day  was  not  ready  with  his  vessel  in  timoy  and  Mr. 
Blake  lost  the  bets,  although  he  did  not  lose  confidence  in  Day.  Far 
Mr.  Blake*s  satisfaction,  the  vessel  was  completed :  Day  was  closed  17 
tightly  therein  and  provided  with  a  watch,  a  taper,  some  biscuits,  and  a 
bottle  of  water,  with  which  he  was  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
bottom.  The  experiment  took  place  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in  twenty-two 
fathoms  of  water.  Poor  Day  went  down,  but  neither  he  nor  his  vessel 
was  ever  more  heard  of,  in  spite  of  every  exertion  that  was  made  for  his 
recovery.  It  is  supposed  that  the  man,  having  no  practical  knowledge 
of  the  pressure  of  water  at  that  depth,  had  not  made  his  vessel  strong 
enough,  and  that  as  soon  as  it  got  to  the  bottom  it  cracked  up  like  an  e^ 
shell,  especially  as  some  ripples  were  seen  to  rise  on  the  surfooe  jnst  after 
ho  went  down.  How  he  proposed  to  obtain  the  means  of  respiration  we 
have  not  discovered,  and  we  should  be  slightly  inclined  to  doubt  the  truUi 
of  the  alleged  rehearsal  near  Norwich. 

In  1787,  a  Mr.  Bushnell,  of  Connecticut,  is  said  to  have  constructed 
a  vessel  which  could  be  moved  under  water,  and  by  means  of  which  a 
magazine  of  powder  could  be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  ship  and  fired.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  result  of  this;  but  Citizen  St.  Aubin,  a  Paris  man  of 
letters  and  a  member  of  the  tribunate,  gave  an  account,  in  1802,  of  tiie 
hateatt  phngeur  of  Mr.  Fulton,  also  an  American.  Experiments  were  made 
with  this  vessel,  in  which  a  compartment  to  contain  sufficient  air  for  ei^t 
men  during  eight  hours  was  contrived,  in  the  harbours  of  Havre  and  Brest. 
The  compass  points  were  proved  under  water,  and  the  boat  made  way  to 
the  extent  of  half  a  league.  Above  all,  Fulton  added  to  his  boat  a  machine 
by  means  of  which  he  actually  did  blow  up  a  large  boat  in  Brest  Harbour. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction  of  late  years  both  by  Mr.  SootI 
Bussell  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Newton.  It  is  not  so  long  since  that  the  Nmtilus — d«« 
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Bigned  by  Mr.  Scoit  Bossell  for  sabmanne  nayigation,  and  specially  intended 
by  him  for  operations  against  the  Russian  ships  in  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war — ^lay  high  and  dry  in  the  yard  at  MillwaU.  We  believe  it  had  actually 
been  accepted  for  service  by  the  Admiralty,  but  the  end  of  the  war  came 
before  the  vessel  could  prove  its  utility;  and,  perhaps  we  should  say 
happily,  it  has  remained  since  without  employment.  The  principle  of  the 
Tessel  with  respect  to  its  rising  and  sinking  was  similar  to  that  we  have 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Debrell's  ship.  When  it  was  intended  to  sink, 
certain  compartments  were  filled  with  water,  which  was  expelled  when 
the  voyagers  wished  to  rise.  The  air  supply  was  drawn  through  a  pipe, 
the  top  or  funnel  of  which  floated  on  the  water,  a  device  which  resembles 
that  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  the  annotator  of  Yegetius,  and  was  actually 
adopted  at  the  end  of  the  last  contuiy  by  Kleingert  of  Breslau.  The 
Nautilus  was  fitted  with  compasses  and  the  other  scientific  appliances  of 
navigation,  and  she  was  rowed  from  outside  by  men  in  diving  dresses, 
i^ho  were  supplied  with  air  from  the  inside  of  the  vessel.  The  great 
danger  of  course  was  of  accident  to  the  floating  funnel.  Experiments 
were  made  in  Portsmouth  Harbour  which  proved  that  the  vessel  could  be 
employed  in  placing  torpedoes  undemeaUi  ships.  In  1857,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Newton,  of  London,  made  some  experiments  with  a  vessel  which,  upon  the 
old  model  of  such  ships,  was  to  contain  a  supply  of  air  sufficient  to  last  a 
certain  number  of  men  a  certain  time  ;  but  we  have  not  heard  that  Mr. 
Newton  has  carried  his  plans  to  the  point  of  success ;  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  design  of  Dr.  Payeme,  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1855,  for  constructing  a  submarine  vessel  with  a 
chemical  contrivance  for  manuflEicturing  fresh  air  out  of  the  original  air 
supply  of  the  vessel  when  it  becomes  vitiated.  If  this  could  be  accomplished, 
the  grand  difficulty  of  all  such  schemes  would  be  obviated ;  but  the  account 
we  read  of  Dr.  Payeme's  proposals  did  not  imbue  us  with  a  very  sanguine 
idea  of  their  practicabilify. 

The  learned,  ingenious,  and  eccentric  Bishop  Wilkins  has  allowed  his 
fancy  to  run  wild  about  submarine  navigation.  His  reflections  upon  the 
subject,  suggested  by  the  before-mentioned  vessel  of  Debrell,  will  be  found 
in  his  Mathematical  Magic.  He  has  imagined  a  ship  which  he  calls 
Wilkins*  Mercury,  or  the  Secret  Stdfi  Messenger,  and  which,  according  to 
his  view,,  could  do  all  manner  of  things  possible  and  impossible.  Upon 
this  matter  the  learned  bishop  seems  to  have  been  imbued  with  the  true 
spirit  of  a  Lagado  projector.  He  is  rather  cloudy  in  his  notions  as  to  the 
manner  of  supplying  the  vessel  with  air,  but  evidently  relies  upon  DebrelFs 
quintessence  for  purifying  and  renewing  the  vitiated  atmosphere  ;  although 
he  has  no  idea  whatever  of  how  the  *'  quintessence  "  was  composed  or  how 
it  was  to  be  obtained.  He  makes  one  exceedingly  funny  suggestion  for 
lighting  his  submarine  vessels.  Their  lamps  are  to  be  fed  with  oil  extracted 
from  fish  caught  by  the  submarine  travellers  en  route.  This  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  remainder  of  his  speculations,  which  are  thus  summed  up : 
§uch  a  vessel,  ho  says,  would  ensure  privacy.     A  man  might  go  to  any 
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eoast  of  the  world,  inviBibly,  without  being  discoyered  or  preyented  in  Ini 
journey.  The  yefsel  would  be  safe  from  tiie  nneertaintj  of  tides  and  ik 
yiolenee  of  tempeste,  which  neyer  affect  the  sea  aboye  fiye  or  six  paces  ^ep ; 
from  pirates,  ice,  frosts,  &o. ;  it  would  blow  up  enemies'  riiips,  wooU 
convey  supplies  secretly  to  any  besieged  place,  and  could  be  extensirdj 
employed  in  submarine  experiments  and  discoveries.  The  biehop  supposed 
that  the  voyagers  eoold  obtain  supplies  of  water  from  fresh  springs  wfaidi 
they  would  discover  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  All  kinds  of  arts  could  bi 
carried  on  in  such  a  vessel;  learned  observations  could  be  made  nai 
printed  therein.  Several  colonies  might  tiius  inhabit,  having  their  ehild< 
ren  who  could  not  choose  but  to  be  amazed  upon  the  diseor^y  of  tin 
upper  wOTld.  Bo  we  should  think.  The  bishop  has  allowed  his  hobfy 
to  run  riot,  but  the  visionary  nature  of  his  speculations  accords  well  with 
the  abortive  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  carry  out  such  projects. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  this  purely  speculative  aspect  of  submarine 
experiment  to  those  in  which  we  may  contemplate  its  services  to  eommerev 
and  to  mankind.    Practically  the  art  is  of  too  recent  a  date  in  its  safe  and 
perfect  form  for  it  to  have  rendered  much  aid  to  scientific  investigation  snd 
discovery ;  but  that  it  will  soon  render  valuable  assistance  in  this  directimi, 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever.    The  diving-bell  was  the  first  perfiBcted  fbtm  of 
diving  apparatus,  but  its  histoty  has  been  so  often  Written,  and  its  method 
of  working  is  so  well  known  through  the  Polytechnic  lectures  and  experi- 
ments, that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  enter  into  any  common  details  hen. 
The  saying  of  there  being  in  things  evil  a  soul  ci  goodness,  was  nster 
more  signally  exemplified  than  in  the  case  of  Philip's  Armada.     With  its 
political  effects  upon  this  country  the  students  of  history  will  be  frunilisr; 
but  it  is  at  least  singular  that  the  richly  freighted  Spanish  galleotxs  iHi/efa 
were  sunk  near  our  coasts  during  the  storm  which  destroyed  the  Atiflid« 
should  have  given  an  impetus  to  diving  operations  which  has  eten  j^ 
not  ceased  to  operate.     The  dreams  of  divers  for  the  last  three  centuries 
have  been  of  the  Spanish  doubloons  which  pave  the  sea  bottom  in  many 
parts  of  our  coasts.    Within  the  present  century  large  sums  of  Spanish 
money  have  been  recovered,  and  every  diver  has  his  pet  scheme  fe^ 
making  further  investigations  which  may  lead  him  on  to  fortune  and 
^uence.    As  early  as  1688  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  obtained  a  roTil 
patent,  entitling  him  to  all  the  treasure  he  could  recover  from  the  Spaoish 
ships  sunk  off  the  Isle  of  MuU.    For  this  purpose  he  employed  Jamed 
Colquhon,  of  Glasgow,  who  went  down  and  examined  the  ships,  air  being 
supplied  to  him  by  a  leathern  pipe ;  but  nothing  was  recovered.    Nearly 
eighty  years  afterwards,  men's  minds  having  been  much  excited  in  the 
meantime,  the  then  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  whom  the  original  patent  was  vested, 
renewed  the  operations,  which  were  facilitated  by  a  rude  kind  of  diving-bell 
on  the  principle  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  apparatus  of  the  present  day. 
After  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  however,  only  three  guns  about  eight  feet 
long  and  eight  inches  in  diameter  were  recovered,  and  the  attempt  was 
again  abandoned.     The  Spanish  gold  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  off  the  Hull 
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eoast  had,  howeyer,  set  in  motion  the  spirit  of  invention  whieh  has  carried 
its  results  forward  to  the  present  condition  of  the  diving  art.    Diving  has 
its  rcHnance  as  well  as  other  departments  of  human  effort.    In  1660, 
nearly  a  century  after  the  patent  of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll,  one  William 
Fhipps,  having  contrived  a  square  iron  hox,  open  at  ttie  hottom,  with 
windows  and  an  inside  seat  for  the  divers  (which  is  precisely  the  present 
arrangement,  except  that  the  air  is  now  continually  renewed  from  above, 
whereas  in  this  machine  the  stay  was  limited  by  the  supply  of  air  in  the  bell), 
persuaded  Charles  IE.  to  fit  out  a  ship  to  enable  him  to  recover  some 
Spanish  treasure  sunk  off  Hispaniola.     Spanish  gold  again  f    His  first 
attempt  was  a  fidlure,  but  in  1687,  assisted  with  funds  by  Monk,  Duke 
of  Albemarle,  Phipps  succeeded  in  recovering  200,0001.  from  the  wrecks. 
On  his  return  he  was  knighted,  imd  from  this  persevering  diver  have 
descended  the  Mulgraves  of  diplomatic  history.    In  1688  great  assistance 
was  rendered  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  attemptii^  to  overcome  the 
ptaeticid  difficulties  of  diving  by  ^e  speculations  of  George  Sinclair,  a 
learned  mathematician  of  Edinburgh.    In  his  Hydrottatiea,  or  Natural 
Philosophy    improved   by    Experments,   he  published  a  Series   of   cal- 
eulations  which  were  intended  to  check  rafth  and  unsafe  experiments.    He 
showed  how  the  depth  to  which  a  vessel  of  a  certain  strength  could 
descend  was  limited  by  the  pressure  of  the  water,  and  also  established  a 
rule  font  estimating  the  size  of  a  bell  to  contain  a  certain  quantify  of  air  for 
a  given  number  of  men  to  remain  in  a  certain  time.  If  some  of  the  foolish 
men  who  lost  their  lives  subsequentiy  had  consulted  Sinclair,  they  might 
have  i>ptred  themselves  the  catastrophe.    The  difficulty  of  renewing  the 
supply  of  tat  was  overcome  in  1716  by  Halley  the  astronomer.    He  had  an 
escape-cock  fitted  to  the  top  of  the  bell^  and  had  a  service  of  barrels  which 
were  sent  down  to  the  bottom  fufl  of  air.    These  trere  emptied  into  the  bell, 
and  a  eontinuous  air-supply  secured*     In  1788  Mr,  Spalding  of  Edin-^ 
bargh,  who  had  made  some  improvements  upon  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  Halley's  bell,  but  had  retained  the  barrel  air-serrice,  engaged  to 
recover  some  of  the  cargo  of  an  East  Indiaman  which  had  been  sunk  off 
the  Eish  Bank,  Ireland.    He  and  his  assistant  went  down,  and  after  the 
first  supply  of  air  was  supposed  to  have  been  exhausted,  the  barrels  were 
sent  down  as  usual.    No  signal  having  been  given  for  some  time,  the  bell 
was  drawn  up,  and  Mr.  Spalding  and  his  assistant  were  found  to  be  dead. 
It  is  supposed  that  by  some  means  they  failed  to  discharge  the  air  from 
the  barrels  into  the  bell,  and  were  consequently  suffocated.    The  barrel 
serrice  was  always  more  or  less  dangerous  from  its  liability  to  get  out  of 
gear ;   and  if  Spalding  had  but  adopted  the  invention  of  Smeaton,  the 
engineer  of  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  he  trould  in  all  probability  not  have 
lost  his  Hfe  in  the  manner  he  did.    tn  1779  Smeaton  applied  the 
pneumatic  forcing-pump  to  the  diving-beH.     The  air  was  by  this  machine 
communicated  to  the  bell  from  the  deck  of  the  ship — the  apparatus  being 
connected  with  the  bell  by  a  flexible  tube,  kept  open  against  the  pressure 
of  the  water  by  a  spiral  brass  wire  running  from  end  to  end.    This 
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applianoo  of  Smeaion  has  been  imiyenially  adopted,  and  nov  all  dirag 
operations  are  conducted  with  air  sapplied  by  this  method.  Smeaton  ^m 
iho  first  to  apply  tiie  diving-bell,  npon  the  improred  priiud^  of  cos- 
stmction  now  adopted,  and  inyented  by  Smeaton  himself,  to  the  pnipaaes 
of  submarine  engineering,  of  which  it  is  so  imp<Hrtant  an  el^nfflit  tlai 
hardly  any  dock-works,  bridge-building,  the  erection  of  piers  and  break- 
waters, and  operations  of  that  nature  are  conducted  without  its  assbtaoee. 
Smeaton  himself  used  it  in  repairing  the  foundations  of  Hexham  Bridge ;  k 
enabled  Bennie  to  complete  Uie  gigantic  works  at  Bamsgate  Harbour  aad 
jetty ;  it  was  instrumental  in  clearing  away  the  obstructions  in  the  Qjde, 
and,  in  consequence,  of  facilitating  the  navigation  between  Glasgow  an! 
Greenock ;  and  only  in  1868  two  rocks  named  respectively  the  Ccrw  and 
the  Calf,  which  had  for  many  years  impeded  the  navigation  of  the  Meaii 
Btraits  between  Holyhead  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  were  removed  bj  He 
agency  of  divers  and  the  diving-bell.  The  sea-wall  of  the  Bojal  WillisB 
Victualling-house  at  Plymouth,  a  work  of  great  magnitude  and  difficol^, 
was  accomplished  by  the  same  means,  which  are  now  in  active  operataon  ea 
tiie  breakwater  works  at  Dover,  Plymouth,  and  elsewhere. 

Usefcd,  however,  as  the  diving-bell  may  be,  it  is  obvious  that  for  soma 
time  past  it  has  been  losing  ground  before  an  invention,  perfected  hvtk 
more  than  half  a  century  since,  which  has  made  really  gigantic  strides  is 
public  estimation  and  which  is  now  almost  universally  used  in  sabmariDe 
engineering — we  mean  the  diving-dress.    It  is  of  this  invention  that  tke 
jurors  of  the  department  of  Marine  Engineering  in  the  Paris  Expo6itio& 
Universelle  of  1865  say,  *'  The  problem  of  diving  seems  to  have  been  practi- 
cally solved.   The  apparatus  is  capable  of  improvement  no  doubt,  but  it  is 
in  principle  adequate  to  all  submarine  work  at  present  carried  on."  Many 
attempts  were  made  in  the  last  century  to  construct  an  apparatus  which 
should  enable  the  diver  to  work  independently  of  the  bell,  and  the  fitvouriie 
notion  seems  to  have  been  to  encase  the  upper  part  of  the  diver*s  body  io 
a  leathern  chest  sufficiently  large  to  contain  a  supply  of  air  for  a  certain 
period.     Towards  the  end  of  the  century,  however,  we  begin  to  discern 
the  rude  outlines  of  the  highly  efficient  dress  now  in  use.    We  have  seen 
that  Smeaton  in  1779  had  applied  the  forcing  aur-pump  to  the  diving-bell, 
and  in  Hutton'$  Philosophical  Dictionary,  published  in  1795,  we  find  a 
description  of  a  diving-dress,  or  armour,  as  it  is  called,  supplied  with  air 
by  a  forcing-pump.    BorelH  it  was  who  invented  a  head-piece  or  helmet, 
of  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  enclosed  the  head  of  the  diver,  and 
which,  having  been  connected  with  a  goatskin  suit  worn  by  the  diver,  drew 
its  air  supply  through  pip^s  in  communication  with  a  forcing  air-pump. 
Another  dress  was  invented  about  the  same  time  by  one  Eleingert  of 
Breslau.    He  had  a  cylindrical  head-piece  of  strong  tin  plate  and  a  body- 
armour  of  the  same  metal  reaching  from  underneath  the  arms  to  the  hips. 
The  divor  was  encased  first  of  all  in  a  leathern  jacket  and  drawers  of  the 
same  material  roacliing  to  the  knees,  and  to  these  the  helmet  and  bodj- 
-armour  wore  buttoned  so  as  to  render  the  suit  air-tight.    The  air-snpp!y 
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was  drawn  throngli  a  pipe  which  was  connected  with  the  month  of  the 
diver  by  an  ivory  month-piece,  the  snr&ce  end  being  simply  held  above  the 
water  after  the  old  style  mentioned  by  the  annotator  of  Yegetius.    The 
foul  air  escaped  through  another  pipe,  likewise  held  above  the  water. 
The  inhalation  being  by  the  month,  and  the  eihalation  by  the  nostrilc*^ 
the  act  of  inhalation  caused  the  chest  to  expand  and  so  expel  the  fonl  air 
through  the  escape-pipe.     By  the  inhaling-pipe  the  diver  could  speak  to 
those  above.    Previously  to  going  down  the  diver  was  weighted,  and  when 
he  wished  to  ascend  he  released  one  of  the  weights,  which  he  attached  to 
a  rope  held  in  his  left  hand.     A  few  years  afterwards  one  Tonkin,  by 
nniting  the  schemes  of  Borelli  and  Kleingert — ^that  is  to  say,  by  applying 
Borelli*s  forcing  air-pump  to  Eleingert's  armour — produced  a  dress  and 
apparatus  which  in  all  their  main  features  are  identical  with  those  now  in 
use  and  by  means  of  which  he  recovered  60,0002.  in  dollars  from  the  Aber- 
gavenny, an  East  Indiaman,  which  had  been  sunk  near  Weymouth  some  eight 
years  before,  afterwards  blowing  up  the  wreck  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  shoals.   The  radical  defects  of  Borelli's  and  Kleingert's  dresses  were  that 
they  afforded  no  means  of  resisting  the  enormous  pressure  of  water  which 
be^ns  to  operate  at  a  comparatively  small  depth.    Borelli*s  goatskin  suit 
could  not  be  used  below  three  &thoms  depth,  since  the  forcing-pump  was 
not  sufficiently  well  constructed  to  enable  it  to  give  a  supply  in  the  dress 
to  resist  the  outward  pressure  of  the  water.     The  consequence  was  that 
if  the  diver  went  lower  than  three  fathoms  he  ran  the  risk  of  being 
suffocated  by  the  pressure  on  all  parts  of  his  body  except  that  protected  by 
the  helmet.    Eleingert's  body-armour  was  intended  to  obviate  this,  but  as  by 
his  invention  the  fresh  air  was  immediately  inhaled  by  the  diver  and  was  not 
diffused  over  the  whole  of  the  dress  so  as  to  present  a  resisting  medium, 
the  dress,  even  with  Tonkin's  improvements,  could  not  be  used  below  seven 
fethoms.    It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  A.  Siebe,  the  submarine  engineer  of 
Denmark  Street,  Soho,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  J.  and  0.  Deane,  to  over- 
come all  these  difficulties,  and  to  present  us  with  a  dress  which  is  adapted 
for  all  the  work  of  diving  to  a  depth  of  160  feet. 

In  1829,  Charles  and  John  Deane,  the  most  celebrated  of  those  who 
have  engaged  of  late  years  in  the  practical  work  of  diving,  undertook  to 
recover  the  wreck  of  the  Cambria  Castle,  an  East  Indiaman,  which  had 
been  wrecked  in  twenty-eight  feet  of  water  off  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Their 
apparatus  was  of  a  very  homely  character,  and  appears  to  have  been 
devised  under  the  necessity  which  ingenious  men  in  want  of  capital  are 
apt  to  experience.     The  dress  consisted  simply  of  a  leathern  head-piece, 
which  was  supplied  with  air  through  a  pipe  connected  with  the  nozzle  of 
a  huge  pair  of  bellows.     The  water  wotdd,  of  course,  be  excluded  by  the 
air  supply  of  the  helmet ;  but  although  the  operations  were  attended  with 
complete  success,  the  obvious  impossibility  of  descending  to  any  consider- 
able depth,  induced  Mr.  Siebe  to  join  with  Messrs.  Deane  in  perfecting 
improvements  in  the  dress.     The  consequence  was  the  adoption  of  tho 
open  divine-dress,  consisting  of  an  iron  helmet  which  was  supplied  in  th^ 
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Qsoal  maimer  bj  an  air-pmnp,  and  eomieeted  with  the  dress,  hot  ofiea 
below.  With  this  drew  Mr.  G.  A.  Deane,  in  1884,  descended  to  the  wn^ 
of  the  Rojfol  Georg€j  sank  at  Bpithead  in  1782,  in  ninety-ei^  feei  «f 
water,  and  by  bringing  np  a  large  nmnber  of  cannon,  initiated  t^  wmi 
afterwards  undertaken  of  rano^ing  the  wreck  from  the  hftrboiir*  Tk 
operations  npon  the  Boyal  George  were  conducted  at  first  with  the  opei 
dress,  but  the  risk  of  the  direr  slipping  and  lowering  the  helmet  so  as  to 
allow  tiie  water  to  rush  in,  was  considered  too  great  to  render  the  nrnTsail 
use  of  the  open  dress  possible.  It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  Sappeii 
engaged  in  the  diving  operaticms  upon  the  Royal  Gtorgey  who  was  using 
the  open  dress,  would  have  been  drowned  but  for  the  timdj  disooTmy  ef 
the  accident.  This  defect  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  dose  diiing  hdaiet 
and  apparatus  now  in  use,  which,  howeyer,  is  but  a  reyersion  in  prinepb 
to  the  improTod  apparatus  of  Tonkin  before  mentioned.  There  has  hem 
so  much  controTcrsj  as  to  whom  the  yarious  alterations  and  improT«BeBli 
ate  due,  that  We  will  not  pretrad  to  adjudge  upon  the  matter. 

The  diyer,  when  about  to  commence  work,  puts  on  a  guernsey,  a  pair 
ci  drawers,  and  one  or  more  pairs  of  stockings,  as  ciroumstaneee  may 
require.    Oyer  these  he  draws  a  garment,  made  of  sheet  india-rubber 
placed  between  two  Ihiokneeses  of  canvas  so  made  as  to  ^ly^^ope  ifat 
whole  body  from  the  neck  to  the  feet.  , Bound  each  wrist  he  places  a 
band  of  vulcanised  india-rubber  to  guard  agunst  the  ingress  of  the  trater. 
The  effect  of  this  pressure  upon  the  wrist  is  often  to  numb  tiie  hand  hf 
impeding  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  divers  have  been  known  to 
woric  for  a  considerable  time  after  having  a  finger-nail  torn  ofi^  as 
aeddMit  which  has  onlj  been  revealed  on  their  coming  to  the  sur&ce.     To 
]^yent  the  dress  from  being  chafed  by  the  heavy  boots  he  is  obliged  to 
wear,  tiie  diver  puts  on  a  pair  of  rough  stockings  outside  the  dress,  aud 
over  tiiese  his  boots,  each  of  which  is  soled  with  lead  to  the  weight  of  tai 
pounds  to  assist  him  in  steadying  his  movements,  which  would  o&er- 
wise  be  impeded  by  the  buoyancy  of  water  at  great  depths.     He  th^ 
draws  over  his  head,  covering  all  paHs  etcept  the  fistce,  a  woollen  cap,  to 
protect  him  against  the  draught  from,  the  pumping  throu^  the  upper-air 
pipe,    finally,  he  puts  on  a  helmet  of  polished  copper,  which  fits  on  to  a 
metal  band  attached  to  the  dress,  and  which  is  then  screwed  hermetically 
ti^t  with  wing  nuts.    The  helmet  has  three  glasses,  one  in  the  firont,  and 
one  at  each  side,  to  enable  the  diver  to  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  ^diat 
he  is  about.    These  glasses  are  protected  from  accident  by  transverse  iron 
bars.    An  accident  by  the  breaking  of  a  glass  is  not  so  serious  as  might 
at  first  sight  appear,  since  the  pressure  of  air  frdm  the  inside  of  the 
helmet  would  resist  the  rush  of  the  water  long  enough,  at  all  events,  to 
enable  the  diver  to  make  himself  secure.     These  glasses  can  be  screwed  off 
the  helmet,  and  the  front  is  not  filed  on  until  the  diver  is  ready  to  descend, 
and  the  helmet  has  been  connected  with  the  air-pump.    We  have  heard  a 
diver  say  that  when  the  helmet  is  hew  it  is  so  highly  polished  that  tiie 
fish,  attracted  by  the  light  reflected  froln  it,  frequently  ccme  bobbing 
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against  it  in  thdir  cnriodty  to  know  who  their  new  companion  is.     The 
men  who  dive  for  pearls  in  the  Bcoteh  lakes  insist  that  daring  their  work 
they  often  have  shoals  of  great  lake-trout  swimming  about  them.     The 
helmet,  however,  soon  blackens  with  the  action  of  the  water.     When 
equipped  in  this  head-piece,  the  diver  has  somewhat  the  appearance  about 
the  tipper  part  of  one  of  the  Tower  men-in-armour.     The  helmet  is  fitted 
with  a  foul-air  valve,  so  arranged  that  the  water  cannot  enter,  but  which 
provides  for  the  egress  of  the  vitiated  air.     In  connection  with  the  fresh- 
air  pipe,  which  is  fixed  on  to  the  back  of  the  helmet,  is  a  self-acting  or 
Safety  valve,  which,  if  any  accident  should  happen  by  the  breaking  of  the 
pipe,  will  close  the  helmet  to  the  ingress  of  water  and  enable  the  diver  to 
have  sufficient  air  in  the  dress  to  last  him  until  he  extricates  himself  from 
his  dangerous  position.     He  is  immediately  apprised  of  such  a  mishap  by 
the  cessation  of  the  great  rushing  noise  which  accompanies  the  working  of 
the  pump.     The  air-pipe,  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  kept  open  from  end 
to  end  by  a  brass  spiral  wire,  is  screwed  on  to  the  helmet  at  the  back, 
passed  under  the  left  arm  of  the  diver,  and  connected  with  the  air-pump. 
A  rope  signal-litie  is  passed  round  the  diver's  body  and  under  his  right 
arm,  tiie  other  end  being  held  by  those  operating  on  the  surface.     He  is 
farther  equipped  with  a  stout  leathern  belt,  to  which  is  attached  a  short 
double-edged  knife  or  dagger,  and  also  with  two  leaden  weights,  calculated, 
of  course,  with  respect  to  the  depth  to  which  he  has  to  descend,  and 
these  are  equally  disposed  before  and  behind  over  his  shoulders.    Mr. 
Siebe's  arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  these  weights  can  be 
slipped  instantly  if  the  diver  should  lose  his  way  and  wish  to  rise  to  the 
tmrfiice.     6breat  care,  however,  has  to  be  exercised  in  selecting  this  method 
of  getting  out  of  a  difficulty,  as  the  immediate  efiect  of  slipping  these 
heavy  weights  is  that  the  diver  rises  to  the  surface  almost  as  swiftly  as  if 
he  had  been  shot  out  of  a  gun.     On  one  occasion,  a  diver  who  dropped 
one  of  his  weights  by  accident,  came  to  the  surfkce  with  such  force  as  to 
overset  a  small  boat.    The  strength  of  the  copper  helmet  may  be  judged 
from  the  feet  that  on  this  occasion  it  was  simply  deeply  indented.     One  of 
the  Mersey  Docks  divers  was  lately  struck  by  the  paddle  of  a  steamer, 
and  althotk^  he  was  so  much  injured  as  to  be  confined  to  the  hospital  for 
Home  time,  the  blow  did  not  break  the  helmet.    The  necessity  for  slipping 
the  weights  is,  however,  reduced  to  a  minimum  by  the  use  of  the  signal 
or  Ufe-line.    In  ordinary  cases,  when  the  diver  is  ready  to  descend,  a 
rope-ladder,  heavily  weighted,  is  attached  to  the  boat,  and  by  this  the  divet 
reaches  the  bottom. 

The  operations  upon  the  sttrfkce  of  the  water  are  tsually  conducted 
from  a  large  flat  or  lighter.  To  the  deck  of  this  is  screwed  the  air-pump, 
tod  immediately  the  diver  ^appears,  the  working  of  the  pump  commences. 
The  pump  now  in  use  is  a  highly  finished  piece  of  workmanship,  alid  is 
kept  in  a  bot  to  guard  against  accidents.  It  has  three  cylinders,  with 
what  in  ealled  a  three-throw  crank,  by  which  a  continuous  supply  of  air, 
gteftto  indeed  than  is  ever  required,  is  obtained.    The  cylinders  are  so 
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arranged  as  to  oommimieato  with  the  onter  air,  and  while  one  is  &- 
charging  into  the  pipe  the  others  are  filling  from  without,  and  6o  a 
ad  inJinUim.  Mr.  Siebe  has  added  to  his  pomp  a  cistern  of  mts, 
which  sorronnds  the  cylinders  and  keeps  the  air  oool,  a  matter  <£ 
vast  importance  in  hot  climates.  He  has  also  invented  a  -^eesm 
gange,  by  which  the  depth  at  which  the  diver  is  working  cam  be  asoer- 
tained,  and  the  air  supply  regulated — the  greater  the  depth  the  gretisr 
the  quantity  of  air  required  to  enable  the  dress  to  resist  the  preesure  of  the 
water.  Stationed  on  the  deck  by  the  side  of  the  pumpers  is  a  man  viton 
fiomctions  are  in^rtant,  and  whose  vigilance  must  be  incessant,  sm 
upon  him  depends  in  many  cases  the  life  of  the  diver.  He  has  posseaka 
of  the  sur&co  end  of  the  life-line,  and  carries  on  a  sort  of  code  tdegniib 
with  the  diver.  He  has  from  time  to  time  to  communicate  with  the  dmr 
by  pulling  the  rope,  and  if  po  answer  is  given  the  diver  most  be  hauled  ip 
immediately,  as  he  may  have  gone  off  into  a  flEunting  fit,  or,  as  haj^^eotd 
to  old  Charles  Deane,  have  dropped  into  a  comfortable  nap.  The  code  is 
simple.  One  pull  of  the  life-line  from  the  diver  means  **  all  right ; "  tio 
pulls,  '<  send  down  slings,"  (to  attach  to  the  articles  which  are  to  be 
recovered) ;  three  pulls,  **  send  down  basket ;  "  four  pulls,  **  haul  op  goods 
fbund."  Another  man  is  stationed  at  the  air-pipe,  to  whom  one  pell 
signifies  <<  all  right;  "  two  pulls,  "  more  air,"  (the  pump  must  Ihea  bt 
worked  faster) ;  three  pulls,  **  haul  in  the  slack  of  the  pipe ;  "  four  pob 
"  haul  up  diver."  The  diver  is  provided  with  a  heavy  crowbar  to  B 
goods  about  with,  and  this  bar,  which  on  the  surface  is  quite  unwieldj, 
becomes  light  and  manageable  at  a  certain  depth  of  water,  ^e  difff 
adopts  a  crab-like  method  of  walking,  since  the  offset  of  his  going  strai^ 
ahead  in  dark  water  might  be  to  come  into  collision  with  somethiiig  i^ 
would  break  the  glasses  of  the  helmet. 

The  greatest  depth  to  which  a  diver  can  descend  with  the  present 
appliances  in  safety  is  about  160  feet,  and  for  this  a  burden  of  one  hundred- 
weight must  be  disposed  about  his  person.  The  average  depth  at  i^ 
he  can  work  comfortably  is  about  ninety  feet,  which  was  near  the  depft 
at  which  the  operations  upon  the  Royal  Georgs  were  conducted.  ^ 
water  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet  deep,  the  men  can  work  for  two  boms  at 
a  time,  coming  up  for  ten  minutes'  rest,  and  doing  a  day's  work  of  six  or 
seven  hours.  An  English  diver  encased  in  one  of  Siebe's  dresses,  i^ 
down  in  the  Mediterranean  to  a  depth  of  165  feet,  and  remained  there  fsx 
twenty-five  minutes ;  and  we  have  heard  that  Green,  the  American  diTer* 
inspected  a  wreck  in  one  of  the  Canadian  lakes  at  a  depth  of  170  feet! 
but  his  experience  was  enough  to  convince  him  that  he  could  not  woii  on 
it  without  danger  to  life.  At  this  depth  the  pressure  of  water  on  the  hands 
is  so  great  as  to  force  the  blood  to  the  head  and  bring  on  fidnting  ii^ 
Irhile  the  requisite  volume  of  air  inside  the  dress  to  resist  the  onttdde 
pressure  of  the  water  is  so  great  that  it  would  speedily  suffocate  the  Ursr. 
Means  have  been  tried  to  obviate  these  difficulties,  but  for  the  present  ft 
limit  has  been  set  to  the  extent  to  which  man  may  penetrate  the  secrets  d 
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thd  deep.  An  ingenious  Italian  workman  has  brongbt  to  this  country 
plans  for  a  sort  of  scale-armonr  dress  which  would  resist  the  pressure  of 
the  water ;  but  our  submarine  engineers  think  that  this  would  not  obviate 
the  difficulties  arising  from  the  limits  placed  to  human  endurance. 

Sundry  inyentions  have  been  put  forward  for  supplying  the  divers  with 
an  artificial  light ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  they  can  make  out 
what  they  are  doing.  We  have  heard  a  man  say  that  at  a  depth  of  eighty 
feet  he  could  discern  the  bottom  of  the  ship  moored  above  hki,  and  as  a 
general  rule  the  men  prefer  to  trust,  like  blind  men»  to  their  sense  of 
touch.  With  regard  to  the  temperature  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  we  are 
led  to  infer  that  ^t  is  equable.  In  the  hot  days  of  summer,  the  men 
realize  the  fables  about  the  cool  grottos  of  the  water-nymphs ;  while  in 
the  winter  the  diver  is  much  warmer  than  his  friends  on  the  surfisice.  We 
are  not  aware  that  any  experiments  have  been  made  to  det^mine  this. 

Whitstable  is  famous  for  two  things-— oysters  and  divers,  who  by  a 
eurious  &te  have  been  brought  into  that  conjunction  from  which  Ihey 
started — ^the  earUest  divers,  as  we  have  seen,  being  divers  for  oysters.  When 
the  tel^[raph  wires  are  flashing  up  to  Lloyd's  tl^  news  of  wrecks  on  all 
parts  of  our  coasts,  the  agents  of  that  ubiquitous  association  are  busy  in 
all  the  public-houses  of  the  South  Eastern  Railway's  coahng-station, 
hunting  up  divers  to  be  despatched  on  expeditions  of  salvage.  Shortly 
there  may  be  seen  hasty  packing  of  uncanny-looking  equipments,  and 
hardy-looking,  broad-shouldered  men  making  their  way  to  the  toy-box 
railway-station,  from  whence  they  will  take  flight  to  all  the  great  points 
of  disaster*  These  divers  are  not  usually  trained  to  the  work,  but  are 
drawn  principally  from  the  ranks  of  sailors,  masons,  shipbuilders,  and 
carpenters.  For  instance,  if  it  were  required  to  repair  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  a  shipbuilding  diver  would  be  selected ;  or  if  to  erect  a  pier  a  mason 
diver  would  be  told  off  to  the  work.  In  special  instances  an  artisan  wiU 
necessarily  have  to  be  instructed  in  the  diving  art,  as  for  instance  when  it 
is  required  to  take  to  pieces  and  send  up  the  engines  of  a  ship  that  has 
been  sunk.  A  good  diver  will  earn  about  11.  a  day,  and  wiU  be  in  toler- 
able regular  employment.  This  applies  only  to  the  deep-water  divers ;  if 
ihey  are  working  in  shallow  water  tiie  wages  are  but  from  10s.  to  15s.  a 
day.  The  use  of  the  apparatus  is  usually  charged  for  separately,  at  the 
rate  of  2L  or  SL  per  week.  The  more  adventurous  and  successful  of  the 
divers  are  by  no  means  content  with  mere  weekly  wages,  but  make  ipecial 
stipulations  for  extra  risks,  in  which  case  the  remuneration  generally  takes 
the  form  of  a  percentage  upon  the  value  of  whatever  is  recovered.  In  some 
cases,  as  may  be  supposed,  they  obtain  large  sums  of  money.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  facts  that  the  divers  do  not  usually  constitute  shining  lights  in  teetotal 
societies  (when  at  work,  however,  they  are  ex  necemtaU  abstemious),  and 
also  th4t  they  are  exposed  to  great  personal  risks,  they  are  usually  long- 
lived  and  commonly  present  the  appearance,  quite  an  exceptional  appear- 
ance we  may  say,  of  hale  and  hearty  men.  John  Hall,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  the  confraternity,  lived  to  eighty ;  and  Whitstable  can  at  this 
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mom6nt  prodaoe  men  who  may  be  said  to  hare  ribaken  fins  wfdi  the  ihizb 
any  time  these  fifty  yean. 

Of  the  yarions  works  in  whieh  such  moi  afe  etttployed  it  wobM  bt 
impossible  to  ftunkh  aaything  like  a  complete  list.  The  reoorery  of  irredb 
forms,  or  did  form,  their  pHndpal  occupation,  while  by  the  appHealm  of 
a  principle  of  filling  the  holds  of  ships  witii  hidia-mbber  air-bags,  aHerwatdl 
inflated  upon  oalonlationB  fbonded  on  those  made  by  Sinclair  the  matheaa- 
tician  of  Edinboi^  in  1688)  and  cOTtained  in  his  Propomdfw  BwMfm§  nf 
a  Ship  of  any  Bwdmfrom  tks  Bottom  of  the  Ssd,  they  are  able  aetoaBy  ts 
raise  yessels  bodily  ttcm  the  deep.  The  operaticms  upon  the  Bojfol  O^ory, 
whose  wreck  had  for  more  than  hidf  a  eentnry  impeded  the  lumgation  «f 
Portsmonth  Harbour,  and  (torn  which  the  guns,  &e.  were  recoTered,  fhi 
▼essel  being  Mown  op,  and  the  pieces  removed  by  the  diyers  em^doyed  ler 
some  years,  are  among  the  chief  yiotoriee  of  the  diving  art  in  its  nftodeti 
development.  The  immense  amonnt  of  money  recovered  £rom  the  Eoffd 
Charier  by  their  means  has  idso  evidenced  thdr  lasefdlness.  Sven  ate 
all  hope  of  fhrther  salvage  had  been  abandoned,  a  diver,  npcm  h^  ova 
ventnre,  recovered  in  a  short  time  some  800Z.  Gt  40(M.  from  the  Boifd 
Charter  wreck.  Of  the  sitecess  of  divers  in  repairing  the  bottoms  of  sii^ 
we  had  an  instance  at  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  when  ti^  Agmmemfum  wti 
stmck  below  the  water-line^  and  wonld  have  had  to  be  dodced  at  Ifaha 
bnt  that  a  diver  w«it  down  and  repaired  the  injmy  in  sodi  a  manner  thtt 
the  ship  again  went  into  action.  The  blasting  and  removing  of  rocks  and 
othor  impedimenta  fDrm  also  an  important  part  of  diving  worit.  The  roda 
are  Hasted  by  means  c^  charges  of  gunpowder  |4aced  upon  them  in  canlstert, 
which  are  connected  with  a  voltaic  battery  worked  from  the  bai^  or  bsis 
of  operations.  The  proceedings  of  Mr.  Hicks  at  Menai  Straits,  befise 
referred  to,  are  examples  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  manner ;  while  thi 
deep  entrances  to  tiie  Birkenhead  North  Docks  and  the  works  in  Pbtt* 
Patrick  Harbotir  form  a  striking  testimony  to  the  great  importanee  and 
success  of  such  operations.  Li  the  construction  of  bridges, — ^notably  tfaoai 
of  Westminster  imd  the  woiiis  proceeding  at  Blackfriars, — ^the  asristanoe  sf 
divers  has  been  found  absolutely  necessary ;  and  equiUly  so  in  the  eogmts 
W(»rks  upon  piers,  docks,  dock-gates,  harbours,  ftc. 

The  Admiralty  have  organized  a  corps  6i  divers  under  the  superint^id' 
ence  of  their  submuine  engineer,  Mr.  Siebe.  Any  young  A3,  seanna 
who  wish  to  learn  to  dive  are  drafted  off  for  instruction  to  the  EexdUia^ 
in  Portsmoutii  Harbour,  where  they  are  instructed  by  Mr.  William  Hardy, 
the  chief  diver  of  Portsthoutii  Bockjrard,  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  in 
the  service,  and  has  worked  at  a  deptii  of  160  feet.  When  the  men  ate 
considered  competent  they  are  commissioned  (o  some  vessel — each  vessd 
on  service  carrying  a  diver,  who  is  classed  as  a  petty  officer.  Their 
business  is  to  repair  any  damage  to  the  ship's  bottom,  to  examine  the 
Bcrew-propdler  and  the  cable  if  necessary,  and  so  on.  Some  <^  the  vessels 
on  fbreign  stations  have  rendered  essentiid  service  by  lending  their  men  and 
apparatus  fbr  therecdvery  of  the  ftails  iHien  an  aeeid»it  has  happeted  to  a 
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mail-steainer.    If  we  are  not  mistaken,  it  is  now  the  practice  of  the  Board 

of  Trade  to  see  that  a  diyer  is  appointed  to  all  the  sea-ports  in  the  kingdom. 

The  old  divers  are  fond  of  recounting  the  glories  of  their  craft,  and  as 

we  have  befbre  noticed,  are  specially  impressed  with  any  information  as  to 

the  fkte  of  the  vessels  of  the  Armada.    This  spirit  has  been  fostered  no 

less  by  the  successes  of  the  ancestor  of  the  MulgraTOS  tiian  by  the  good 

fbrttme  of  John  Gann  of  Whitstable.     This  old  direr  was  many  years 

since  employed  on  the  Galway  coast,  and  nsed  to  pass  his  eyenings  in  a 

public-house  frequented  by  fishermen.     One  of  these  men  repeating  a 

trtidition  which  had  long  existed  in  the  district,  told  Orann  that  one  of  the 

Spanish  vessels  had  been  wrecked  not  for  from  that  coast,  and  intimated 

that  be  himself  could  point  out  the  spot.   6^ann  having  finished  his  special 

job,  made  terms  with  the  fisherman,  and  they  were  both  out  for  many 

weeks  dragging  the  spot  indicated,  for  any  traces  of  wreck.     They  were  at 

last  rewarded  by  coming  upon  obstructions  with  their  grapnels.     Gknn 

brought  out  his  diving-apparatus,  and  sure  enough  the  truth  of  the  tradition 

was  vindicated  by  the  finding  of  a  number  of  dollars,  which  had  or^m- 

ally  been  packed  in  barrels ;  the  barrels,  however,  had  rotted  away  and 

lefl  the  gold  stacked  in  barrel-shape.    With  the  money  so  recovered,  Jolm 

Gatm  built  at  Whitstable,  his  native  place,  a  row  of  houses  iHiich,  to  com- 

metnorate  the  circumstance,  he  called  Dollar  Bow. 

An  amusing  anecdote  is  told  in  which  the  sacred  hnnger  of  pernicious 
gold  just  escaped  being  satisfied.  A  couple  of  divers  had  been  engaged 
to  bring  up  the  treasure  from  a  Spanish  ship,  and  after  recovering  what 
they  thought  sufficient  for  the  principal  in  the  transaction,  they  determined 
to  do  a  little  business  on  their  own  account.  They  told  him  therefore  that 
all  the  Inoney  hadbi^n  recovered ;  but  he  persuaded  them  to  make  anothe)* 
seturch,  to  which  they  Wefe  obliged  to  consent  to  save  appearances.  To  amusti 
themselves,  While  ihey  were,  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word,  amusing  their 
employer,  they — So  runs  the  story — ^began  to  play  pitch-and-toss  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea  wil^  the  coin  still  remaining  in  tiie  wreck.  One  of  the 
coins  in  the  process  of  tossing  disappeared,  and  after  a  time  the  men  caMd 
up  and  solemnly  declared  that  nothing  remained  below.  The  employer, 
however,  happening  to  go  behind  one  of  them  discovered  a  coin  sticking  in 
his  belt  or  some  part  of  his  dress.  This  was  the  missing  coin.  Such 
evidence  was  conclusive  bgainst  the  divers.  The  principal  therefbre  dis' 
missed  them,  obtained  oUier  divers  and  recovered  a  great  deal  more 
money.  Such  a  stoiy,  it  is  true,  sounds  apociyphal,  but  it  is  told  and 
believed  by  divers. 

Belies  of  the  Eoyal  George  are  of  course  common  enough  in 
Portsmouth,  but  the  unique  collection  of  curiosities  made  by  Mr.  Siebe, 
who  conducted  the  diving  operations,  are  destined  for  South  Kensington, 
if  they  are  not  already  there.  A  vexatious  but  somewhat  laughable 
incident  transpired  during  the  work  on  the  foundations  of  New 
Westminster  Bridge.  It  is  said  that  curiosity  was  aroused  by  the 
small  quantity  of  work  done  by  those  who  were  sent  down  in  the  bell,  and 
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it  was  at  last  discovered  that  in  place  of  working  the  men  used  to  amuse 
themselyes  by  playing  cards,  and  considered  themselves  much  aggrieved 
that  they  were  not  able  to  smoke.  After  this  the  contractors  had  the  men 
equipped  in  diving-dresses,  which  put  an  end  to  card-playing  at  all  events. 
The  divers  too  are  fond  of  relating  the  cases  in  which  large  sums  have 
been  recovered  from  ships  by  divers  who  have  entered  upon  speculations. 
The  chances  of  salvage  from  the  Boyal  Charter  were  sold  for  1,000/., 
while  in  one  of  the  working  days  alone,  a  sum  of  8,0002.  was  recovered. 
The  ultimate  profit  of  that  transaction  we  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 
The  sums  recovered  by  Mr.  Siebo  from  the  Columbia,  wrecked  off  Point 
de  Galle  in  1850,  and  by  Mr.  Heinke  from  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamer  Malabar,  in  1860  (no  less  than  280,0002.  were  recovered  in  this 
case),  and  the  recovery  by  John  Gann  of  100,0002.  from  the  Lady  CkarloUe, 
show  how  natural  is  the  spirit  which  leads  the  diver  to  dilate  upon  them. 

The  diver  has  sometimes  sad  duties  to  perform,  as  happened  in  the 
case  of  the  steamship  Dalhousie,  which  was  sunk  near  Dundee  some  years 
since.  The  divers  had  in  that  case  to  go  into  the  cabins  and  remove  the 
bodies  of  the  drowned.  Some  were  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  others 
appeared  as  they  were  last  engaged  in  their  impotent  struggle  with  death ; 
while  the  most  affecting  sights  of  all  were  those  in  which  children  were 
found  clinging  appealingly  to  their  parents.  Such  occurrences  as  a  matter  of 
course  are  frequent,  and  constitute  the  least  pleasant  part  of  a  diver's  business. 
There  are  many  other  stories  current,  some  of  a  pathetic  but  most  of  a 
comical  nature  :  such,  for  instance,  as  relations  of  fights  with  sharks  and 
dog-fish,  in  which  the  men  had  to  seek  refuge  from  their  enemy  in  the  holds 
of  wrecked  ships ;  and  the  tale  told  to  M.  Esquiros  by  the  Plymouth 
divers,  about  one  of  their  body  who  had  love-passages  with  a  mermaid, 
which  of  course  ended  in  the  usual  manner ;  poetical  justice  made  and 
provided  for  such  cases  being  fulfilled  by  the  drowning  of  the  rash  lover. 

The  number  of  accidents  from  diving  is  surprisingly  small,  so  perfectly 
safe  have  the  apparatus  and  arrangements  now  been  made.  One  of  the 
most  tragical  accidents  recorded  was  caused  in  a  singular  manner,  but  was 
in  no  degree  owing  to  any  defdct  in  the  diving-apparatus  itself.  A  diver 
at  work  upon  a  wreck  at  Valparaiso  had  fixed  the  slings  round  a  box 
containing  ingots  of  gold.  In  the  course  of  hauling  up  the  slings  broke 
and  the  box  of  gold  descended  upon  the  poor  diver,  killing  him  there  and 
then. 
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Whateyeb  pilgrimages  might  have  been  at  an  earlier  period,  they  were 
anything  but  disagreeable  daring  the  Middle  Ages.  Bit  by  bit  onr 
ancestors  eliminated  harsh  deyotion,  and  substitnted  amusement,  until 
they  became  the  orthodox  means  of  spending  a  holiday.  Between  the 
tenth  and  the  fifteenth  centuries  they  teemed  with  pleasant  variety, 
crowding  the  highways  with  temporary  devotees  ('^innumerabilis  multi- 
tudo  ccepit  confluere :  ordo  inferiores  plebis,  mediocres,  reges  et  comites, 
pnesnles,  mulieres  mnltsB  nobiles  cum  panperioribus/'  as  Glaber  hath  it), 
and  tempting  a  great  many  people  to  pass  their  lives  in  wandering  from 
shrine  to  shrine.  And,  considering  the  scenes  through  which  they  wound, 
the  adventures  that  befell,  and  the  benefits  that  they  promised — these 
excursions  had  obviously  sufficient  attraction  to  rouse  Ihe  vagabond  in  the 
steadiest  temperament.  Nor  were  the  varied  characters  and  strange  expe- 
riences of  the  people  they  threw  together  calculated  to  allay  the  disposition. 
Here  was  one  who  had  knelt  at  Compostella,  there  another  who  had  bathed 
in  the  Jordan,  and  yonder  a  third  who  had  climbed  the  precipices  of 
Sinai.  This  one  had  strained  at  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of  Barbary,  that 
one — ^like  Sir  John  Mandeville — had  served  some  outlandish  potentate, 
and  their  neighbour,  blue-eyed  and  large  of  limb,  had  wielded  the 
Varangian  axe  at  the  palace-gate  of  Byzantium.  All  these  had  much  to 
tell  that  was  well  worth  listening  to,  and  long  practice  had  enabled  them 
to  deliver  it  with  the  best  efiect.  They  drew  the  long-bow,  indeed, 
without  scruple,  and  enlarged  concerning  magician  and  marvel  until 
wonder's  self  was  sated.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was  expected. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  otherwise  have  won  a  hearing,  for  our  fathers  were 
too  fond  of  gorgeous  accefsories  in  all  things  to  tolerate  even  truth  in 
unembellished  form. 

Anything  and  everything,  from  a  scolding  "wife  to  homicide,  was  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  pilgrimage.  It  was  the  best  possible  preparation  for 
a  dangerous  enterprise,  and  the  most  approved  form  of  thanksgiving  for 
success  or  escape  from  peril.  The  Lord  of  Joinville  stalked  in  his  shirt 
to  efvery  shrine  within  twenty  leagues  of  his  castle  previous  to  joining 
St.  Louis  in  one  of  his  disastrous  crusades.  A  pilgrimage  was  the  first 
act  of  Columbus  on  recrossing  the  Atlantic.  Louis  VU.  got  rid  of  a  bad 
wife  by  means  of  one  such  promenade,  engaged  in  another  out  of  gratitude 
for  getting  a  good  one,  and  undertook  a  series,  distributed  over  twenty- 
eight  years,  to  induce  the  saints  to  provide  him,  as  they  did  at  length, 
with  a  son  and  heir.  Gibbon  hints  that  Peter  the  Hermit  became  a 
pilgrim  in  order  to  escape  from  matrimpny.    A  certain  Guy  of  Crema 
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went  all  the  way  to  Ararat  to  procure  a  piece  of  the  ark  for  his  wife 
to  wear  as  a  talisman  against  too  great  an  increase  of  fEiinily.  The 
cross  of  the  good  thief,  Dismas,  preserved  hy  the  Cypriotes,  was  in 
great  request  among  pious  cut- purses.  Count  Gillihrand,  of  Sponbeim, 
travelled  to  lona  to  entreat  Bt.  Columba  for  a  favourable  issue  to  his  feud 
with  his  neighbour  the  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and  a  dame  of  Paris 
tramped  to  Bheims  to  procure  a  spiritual  lettre-de-cachet  against  her 
husband,  who  happened  to  be  a  staunch  Burgundian,  herself  being 
strongly  attached  to  the  oppodte  party,  in  the  person  of  one  of  its 
officers. 

A  troop  of  pDgnms  was  never  wanting  in  comic  materials.  It  waa 
always  sure  to  abound  in  flirtation,  fim,  and  fr(^c,  and  especially  in  eccen- 
tricity ;  and  was,  indeed,  about,  as  queer  a  hotch-potch  of  persons  as  ooiild 
possibly  be  contrived.  The  characters  of  many  were  just  as  odd  as  their 
motives,  and  the  following,  well  known  in  their  thne,  may  be  taken  as 
average  specimens*  Here  plodded  the  merchant  S»wolf^  who  endeavoured 
by  firequent  pilgrimage  to  atone  for  his  much-regretted  but  unconquerable 
propensity  to  cheating.  By  his  aide  went  the  monk  Bomanus  of  Evioulti 
afflicted,  poor  man,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  brother  monks,  with  inyetemte 
kleptomania  as  regarded  their  breeches,  and  who  was,  therefore,  condemned 
to  this  species  of  exile  from  his  convent.  And  wherever  the  spirit  of 
mischief  found  amplest  scope,  there  marched  Arlotto  il  Hovine,  tlM  most 
celebrated  droll  and  incorrigible  vagabond  of  his  age,  the  perpetrator  of 
more  loose  jests  taid  ridiculous  pranks  than  even  Babdais,  and,  according 
to  his  countrymen,  the  &ther  of  all  the  '<  Joe-Millerisma  "  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  them  from  the  Middk  Ages.  The  following  is  anything 
but  a  ftdi  sample  <^  his  ^'facetiiB.''  It  is,  however,  reUUeable,  which  is 
much,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic,  whidi  is  more:  ''Ask  the 
Gountr3rwoman  yonder,"  said  he  one  day  to  a  comrade  when  bewildered 
in  the  outskirts  of  Florence.  The  latter  did  so,  and  the  dame  put  down 
her  basket  of  eggs  to  reply»  Just  tiben  a  blind  beggar  came  stumping 
up  tiie  narrow  path  at  the  tail  of  his  dog.  Quick  as  a  Napoleon  Messire 
Arlotto  fixed  the  opportunity,  pulled  a  piece  of  pudding  out  of  his  walleti 
and  dangled  it  enticingly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  basket.  The  cur  o£ 
course  sprang  at  the  dainty,  regardless  of  consequenoes,  and  down  went 
his  master  among  the  eggs. 

And  these  bands  contained  a  sufficient  admixture  of  the  tragic  to 
satisfy  the  keenest  lovers  of  sensation.  In  their  skirts  generally  skulked 
one  or  two  like  a  pair  of  noble  Breton  brothers,  who,  for  manifold  mis- 
deeds, hdd  been  condemned  to- wander  in  their  shirts,  barefoot,  besprinkled 
with  ashes,  and  heavily  ironed,  ''until  it  i^ould  please  God  to  release 
them  from  the  burden  of  their  chains.''  During  four  years  of  hard- 
ship and  peril  they  bore  these  fetters  about  with  them,  from  Mount 
Ararat  to  Loch  Derg,  until,  in  the  course  of  time  and  many  a  weary 
march,  the  iron  had  eaten  deeply  into  their  flesh.  At  last,  ^en  every 
foreign  saint  had  proved  obdurate,  a  coxmtryman  took  pity  on  their 
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plight,  and  iheir  chains  dropped  off  one  fine  morning  at  the  tomb  of 
St.  Maroellinns.  These  impedimenta  did  not  always  betoken  a  thrilling 
story  and  a  sincere  conyersion.  Even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
we  find  them  denounced  as,  in  too  many  cases,  the  insignia  of  imposture. 

No  donbt  the  palmers  prayed  heartily  enongh  at  the  shrine  when 
they  reached  it  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  harassed  the  saints 
oyermnch  as  they  tmdged  along.  On  the  contrary,  we  haye  good  reason 
for  suspecting  that  songs,  legends, — some  broadly  humorous,  some  quaint 
and  maryellous, — stirring  tales  of  indiyidu^  adyenture,  and  the  notes  of 
the  bagpipe  and  flute,  were  the  means  most  frequently  adopted  for  beguiling 
the  way ;  that  most  of  them  were  yery  much  of  the  earth  earthy  so  long 
as  they  kept  in  motion ;  and  that  if  by  chance  they  »dsed  their  eyes  to 
heayen,  it  Was  generally,  like  the  group  described  by  OeryanteSi  to  take 
aim  at  it  with  the  end  of  a  bottle. 

The  scrip  and  staff  were  just  as  often  assumed  for  the  purpose  of 
eommitlifig  new  sins  as  of  getting  rid  of  old  ones.  A  shrine  was  con- 
sidered an  eioellent  place  of  assignation,  and  a  pilgrimage  a  choice  means 
of  reaelung  it  undetected.  The  monkish  writers  greatly  bewail  the 
preyalenoe  of  the  practice,  and  take  good  care  to  record  and  enlarge 
upon  the  juc^ents  that,  now  and  then,  atertook  the  transgressors. 
Many  a  congregation  has  been  edified  with  tiie  story  of  Ansered  of  Bap, 
which  tdd  how  a  eertMn  dame  agreed  to  meet  that  profligate  youth  in  the 
course  of  such  tm  excursion — ^how  she  Mod  to  keep  teyst — ^how  the 
disi^spointed  swain  returned  to  find  the  eause,  and  how  he  had  his  braiu 
dashed  out  fbt  his  pMiis  by  another  of  her  wicked  paramours  with  whom 
he  happened  to  surprise  her ;  and  too  often  haye  the  good  fathers  in  their 
efforts  to  be  graphic  wrapped  the  moral  so  closely  up  in  the  naughtiness 
ttiat  it  became  yery  difficult  to  distinguish  it.  Among  other  mischances 
this  bad  habit  was  exceedingly  prolific  of  soiled  reputations.  A  bishop 
of  the  period  writes  as  IdIIows  concerning  our  pilgrim  countrywomen : 
— *^  PmrpaucA  enim  sunt  ciyitates  in  Longobardia  yel  in  Francia  aut  in 
Qfkllia)  in  qua  non  sit  adultera  yel  meretrix  generis  Anglorum,  quod 
soandalum  est  turpitude  totius  ecclesiie.*'  And  the  example  of  Eleanor, 
the  diyoroed  of  Louis  YH.  and  the  wife  of  Henry  n.,  showed  that  the 
emnt  dames  of  other  lands  were  not  a  whit  more  immaculate.  Not 
itnfteqaently  an  inconyenient  spouse  was  inyeigled  into  pilgrimage  that  the 
partner  left  at  home  might  haye  fbU  scope  for  indulgence  or  elopement. 
This  particular  phase  of  the  subject  has  giyen  birth  to  innumerable  lays 
and  legends  in  eyery  Christian  tongue ;  and  it  has  furnished  the  annalists 
with  an  excuse,  sufficiently  plausible,  to  diyert  general  attention  from  the 
yery  decisiye,  but  not  yery  creditaWe,  part  played  by  the  Church  in  the 
conquest  of  Ireland.  The  rape  of  Deyorghal,  however,  had  really 
nothing  to  do  with  that  eyent ;  for  Macmurchad,  the  perpetrator  of  the 
outrage,  made  his  peace  with  the  injured  husband  fhll  sixteen  years  before 
a  Norman  fort  was  planted  on  Irish  soil.  Occasionally  a  husband  or  wife 
turned  pilgrim  in  order  to  festen  an  ugly  charge  upon  some  unfortunate 
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wight,  and  thus  give  a  coloaring  of  justice  to  the  active  malice  of  a  long- 
meditated  revenge.  Bach  was  the  origin  of  the  qaarrel  fought  out  in 
1886  in  presence  of  Charles  YI.,  between  the  Knight  de  Caronge  and  the 
Sqnire  le  Gris.  The  wife  of  the  former  complained  that  Le  Gris  had 
abused  her  during  the  pilgrimage  of  her  husband.  The  accused  denied 
the  charge,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  his  favour  went  &r  towards 
proving  it  an  utter  fabrication.  The  lady  swore  positively  that  the  crime 
had  been  perpetrated  on  a  certain  day  and  at  a  certain  hour,  and  she 
was  sufficiently  circumstantial  and  ingeniously  minute  in  detail  to  give 
a  very  plausible  aspect  of  truth  to  her  stoiy.  But  though  Le  Gris  £Buled 
to  account  for  himself  at  that  particular  instant,  it  was  shown  thfU  he 
was  many  leagues  away  in  attendance  on  his  lord  so  shortly  before  and 
after  that  the  swiftest  horse  could  scarcely  have  traversed  the  distance 
within  the  time.  Nevertheless,  as  the  lady  persisted  in  the  accusation, 
and  had  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter  should 
be  decided  in  the  lists.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  at  the  scene,  and 
conspicuous  among  the  crowd  appeared  the  prosecutrix  robed  in  black. 
<<  The  cause  is  good,"  was  her  reply  to  the  last  fq)peal  of  her  husband, 
and  the  fight  bc^gan.  Le  Oris  soon  fell  beneath  the  practised  strokes  of 
the  knight ;  but  even  then,  with  his  antagonist's  foot  on  his  breast  and 
his  sword  at  his  throat,  he  continued  to  asseverate  his  innocence.  De 
Garouge  ran  him  throu^  and  trailed  his  corpse  by  the  heels  to  the  gibbet, 
according  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  provided,  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  spectators,  who  hailed  the  event  as  the  judgment  of 
heaven.  But  time,  a  little  later  on,  told  a  yeary  different  tale.  The  lady 
being  afflicted  with  an  incurable  and  most  painful  malady,  and  conceiving 
that  her  peijuiy  had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven,  ;nade  a  clean 
breast  of  it,  confessing  her  crime  and  acknowledging  the  innocence  of  the 
nnfortxmate  squire. 

But  a  more  singular  misuse  of  pilgrimage  remains  to  be  told.  There 
are  several  instances  extant  of  persons  who  undertook  these  excursions 
for  the  express  and  only  purpose  of  stealing  relics.  A  certain  knightly 
devotee,  who  went  forth  to  assist  in  transferring  the  remains  of  a  cele- 
brated saint  to  a  new  and  gorgeous  shrine,  managed  to  convey  a  rib 
into  his  sleeve  during  the  ceremony,  and  to  carry  it  off  undetected. 
And  Stephen,  chanter  to  the  monasteiy  of  Angers,  trudged  barefoot 
through  the  whole  length  of  France  and  Italy  fdl  the  way  to  Apulia, 
in  order  to  purloin  an  arm  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  miraculous  power  of 
which  had  brought  much  glory  and  gain  to  the  Abbey  of  Bari,  and  all 
but  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  But  unfortunately  for  him  his  money 
ran  short  in  the  very  nick  of  time,  and  in  trying  to  dispose  of  the 
silver  that  enclosed  the  relic  the  poor  man  was  detected  and  the 
booty  reclaimed.  There  was,  however,  some  little  excuse  for  these  holy 
thieves.  By  this  time  it  had  become  almost  impossible  to  procure  a 
genuine  relic  in  any  other  way  ;  for  the  graves  of  martyr  and  saint  had 
been  so  thoroughly  ransa^k^d^  th^t  i^ot  even  a  toenail  with  any  pretenoQ 
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to  occult  power  remained  unappropriated,  and  the  few  who  endeavoured 
to  procure  these  things  in  the  regular  way  of  traffic  inTariably  found 
themselves  swindled.  Like  the  Knight  Albert  of  Stein,  for  instance,  who 
employed  a  large  portion  of  his  wedth — ^the  plunder  of  many  campaigns 
— ^in  purchasing  the  skull  of  St.  Anne.  This  he  deposited  with  much 
pomp  in  the  principal  church  of  Bome,  and  received  the  next  morning 
a  small  note  from  his  chapmen,  the  monks  of  Lyons,  apprising  him  that 
he  was  "  done,"  for  the  true  skull  of  St.  Anne,  as  they  wrote,  had  never 
once  left  their  possession  and  never  should. 

As  a  matter  of  course  every  company  of  pilgrims  had  its  sprinkling 
of  loose  characters^  whose  blandishments  were  only  too  successful.  This, 
however,  was  very  natural.  The  conscience,  whose  catalogue  of  sins  was 
00  soon  to  become  a  tabula  rasa,  could  not  be  expected  to  scruple  much 
about  adding  a  few  more  to  the  list.  Nor  was  the  fctct  that  his  old  score 
had  ceased  to  stare  a  man  in  the  face,  at  all  likely  to  deter  him  from 
commencing  to  run  up  a  new  one.  But  these  reprobates  were  not 
altogether  without  their  uses.  The  occasional  conversion  of  one  of  the 
most  abandoned,  at  the  close  of  a  licentious  campaign,  tended  greatly  to 
maintain  the  miraculous  repute  of  the  saint  who  had  interposed  to  effect 
it.  And  though  these  converts  were  something  given  to  backsliding,  one 
or  two  of  them,  like  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  made  such  progress  in  grace  as 
eventually  rendered  them  good  subjects  for  canonization,  enshrinement, 
and  pilgrimage  also. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  graduate  a  pilgrimage  according  to  inclination  or 
iniquity.  It  mi^t  be  made  as  short  as  a  hunting  mass,  or  as  long  as 
the  Midgard  serpent  that  was  said  to  encircle  the  world.  Cologne  and 
Compostella,  Sinai  and  Ararat,  the  more  &mous  places  of  resort,  formed 
the  extremities  of  an  enormous  quadrangle,  enclosing  the  Mediterranean ; 
while  fsmes  of  lesser  but  still  sufficient  note  were  plentifully  strewn 
between.  In  most  countries  hospitals  were  maintained  at  eveiy  stage  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim  ;  and  chivalry  in  arms  kept  watch  and 
ward  wherever  he  was  in  danger  of  pagan  insult  or  aggression.  For 
him  the  Teutonic  brotherhood  guarded  the  German  forests  ;  for  him  the 
knights  of  Santiago  patrolled  the  Moorish  frontier ;  and  for  him  the  galleys 
of  St.  John  maintained  ceaseless  and  most  gallant  warfiure  with  the 
merciless  rovers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Kings  and  councils  took  care  of 
his  interests  while  engaged  in  these  holy  excursions,  and  hedged  his 
household  and  estate  from  all  assault.  Debtors  were  forbidden  to  dun 
and  enemies  to  assail,  and  the  severest  form  of  excommunication  was 
denounced  against  his  wife  did  she  dare  to  contract  another  marriage 
during  his  absence.  Of  course  there  were  exceptional  places  and  periods 
wherein  pilgrimage  became  unusually  perilous, — as,  for  instance,  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  centuiy  a  certain  Italian  nobleman 
established  himself  in  a  strong  castle  on  the  road  to  Loretto,  and  amused 
himself  for  some  time  with  robbing  the  male  pilgrims  and  outraging  the 
women.    But  these  hitches  m  that  pleasant  life  were  few  and  far  betweea* 
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Generally  speaking  tlie  pilgrim  was  a  complete  illustration  of  the  easieiB 
proverb,  for,  no  matter  where  lie  was  thrown  into  the  ever-flowing  Nile  of 
pilgrimage,  he  was  pretty  sure  to  emerge  with  a  fish  in  his  month  and  a 
loaf  in  his  handl 

Xhe  sites  of  soma  (nrominent  shrines  were  fjeyignatfld  by  great  0F6oia ; 
bat  by  &r  the  greater  number  owed  their  repute  to  the  pofsessiQii  oi 
relics.  A  goodly  number  of  these  relics,  top,  like  Sir  B^le  Boche'i  birdf 
had  the  faculty  of  gracing  two  places  at  onee.  The  holy  stairs — ihen 
which  originally  led  to  Pilate's  judgment  seat — mi^  be  coateiDplated  at 
ficHne  as  well  a9  {it  Bonn.  The  holy  cross  exists  in  a  comply  et^  at 
Constantinople,  and  in  fragmants  all  over  the  world.  One  mcm««t^7 
(displayed  the  b^  of  a  saint,  another  his  head,  and  a  third  his  fa^ad. 
^d  there  were  several  examples  of  holy  men  who  were  fiist  distdboted 
piecemeal  among  forty  or  fl%  different  abbeys,  and  then  we^  yet  to  b« 
peeii,  unmutiUted,  under  the  guardianship  of  some  unusually  ftvouzed 
oommnnity.  But  it  was  not  indispensable  that  relics  should  always  b# 
faintly ;  it  was  snfficient  if  they  happened  to  be  veij  extraoHinaiy. 
Thu«,  in  one  quarter  might  be  seen  the  plume  of  a  phonix,  pvesoited  bgr 
one  of  the  Popes ;  in  another  ths  mark  that  Cain  bore  about  on  bis  Sqiiih 
))^d ;  and  in  a  third  the  tip  of  Luoifer'a  tail,  bst  in  ooinflici  with  a 
Syrian  hermit. 

When  relics  were  not  attainable,  or  wen  likely  to  ba  OTenhM'aviad  by 
noted  matter  of  the  sort  in  the  neighbourhood,  reoours^  was  had  ta 
picture,  statue,  and  trick,  with  teiy  substantial  resnUs.  Thus,  one  place 
accumulated  liberal  crowds  by  a  weeping  Madonna ;  another  by  a  oroiniix 
exuding  blood  or  oil ;  a  third  by  a  figure  which  groaned ;  while  the  good 
&thers  of  Breslau,  more  original  still,  attracted  and  perplexed  their  visitors 
by  a  clever  carving,  which  purported  to  represent  ^*  the  Devil  wheeling  his 
grandmother  in  a  barrow.*' 

Nor  were  shrines  sought,  saints  invc^d,  and  rdics  kissed  on  merely 
spiritual  grounds.  For  all  possible  temporal  afflictions — ^from  a  pestilense 
to  a  plague  of  rats — ^there  existed  special  remedies ;  and  every  calamity 
sent  forth  crowds  to  profit  by  them.  St.  Lambert  was  the  chosen 
physician  of  the  epileptic ;  St.  OdiUe  of  the  blind ;  Bt.  Blaise  was  inidlible 
in  the  cure  of  sore-throats ;  a  journey  to  the  shrine  of  St.  AppoUonia 
never  failed  to  remove  the  toothache;  and  the  barrenest  stock  grew 
prolific  of  oUve-branohes  when  washed  by  the  waves  <d  the  Jordan. 
But  unquestionably  the  oddest  prayer  ever  made  at  a  shrine  was  that 
of  the  good  Knight  Balph,  who  <<  entreated  that  his  body  might  be  over- 
spread with  the  foul  disease  of  leprosy,  so  that  his  soul  mi^t  be  cleansed 
from  sin,"  and  who,  obtaining  his  desire,  died  six  years  afterwards  in  the 
edour  of  sanddty. 

The  medisBval  pilgrim  believed  as  implicitly  as  iElian  or  Hiny  that 
the  vipers  of  Sicily  could  distinguish  between  legal  and  illegitimate  dul- 
dren ;  he  looked  upon  Etna  and  Vesuvius  as  the  outlets  of  Pandemonium ; 
and  he  attributed  more  virtues  to  the  diamcmd  than  ever  the  ancients 
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dreamed  of.  According  to  him  that  gem  preserved  the  health  of  iia  wearer, 
developed  and  cherished  mi  in  him,  eecnred  his  triumph  in  a  good  cause, 
baffled  enchantments,  dispersed  phantoms,  paralysed  wild  beasts,  tamed 
lunatics,  and  grew  moist  in  the  presence  of  poison ;  that  is,  it  displayed 
all  these  admirable  ^palities  if  it  had  been  obtained  unpoveted  and 
unpurchased,  as  a  free  gift.  Sut  it  was  in  &vour  of  his  shrine  that  the 
pilgrim  chiefly  deli^^ted  to  expand  his  credulity.  Marvellous  were  tha 
things  related  of  those  places.  In  this  respect  St.  Patrick's  Purgatory 
bore  aw{^  the  palm  from  even  the  Virgin's  house  at  Loretto  and  the 
convent  of  Sinai — ^though  the  fecmer  was  transported  through  the  air 
from  Palestine ;  and  though  the  futmne  head  of  the  latter  bouse  was  always 
pointed  out  by  the  spontaneous  i^pitian  of  his  lamp,  and  the  deaths  of  his 
brethren  portended  by  the  mysterious  extinction  of  theirs«  It  ai^aiiS 
that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  conversion  of  the  Irish  was  their  disbelief 
IP  fature  punishment;  they  would  not  credit  the  existence  of  Tartarus 
unless  they  saw  it.  This  was  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  t)ie  great  mis- 
sionary. At  length  he  received  a  revelation  which  turned  his  perplexity 
to  joy.  Se  was  shown  a  cave  in  a  desert  place,  and  informed  that 
whoever  would  spend  a  night  within  its  ^necincts  should  behold  the 
torments  of  the  wicked  and  the  eigoyments  of  the  blessed,  and  return 
cleansed  of  all  sin.  Immediately  St.  Patrick  enclosed  the  cave,  built  an 
oratory  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  committed  it  to  the  eustody  of  a  com- 
pany of  monks.  Thfincefbrth,  down  even  to  this  very  hour,  the  place 
became  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims.  Few,  however,  were  found  daring 
enough  to  penetrate  the  dismal  vault.  Still,  tiie  feat  was  attempted  on 
rare  occasions,  and  yet  more  rarely  achieved,  for  it  was  fraught  with 
unexampled  terror  and  exceeding  peril.  Conspicuous  among  the  few  who 
ventured  to  explore  its  recesses  and  returned  to  teU  the  tale,  was  the 
knight  Owen.  This  man  had  rendered  his  youth  infiEunous  by  loose  and 
violent  living ;  but,  awaking  in  time  to  a  fit  sense  of  his  wickedness,  he 
sought  a  bishop,  confessed,  so  far  as  in  him  lay  made  reparation,  and 
entreated  to  be  burdened  with  a  penance  of  suitable  severity*  Accordingly 
the  prelate,  but  with  some  reluctcmce,  desired  him  to  go  to  the  infernal 
regions,  as  displayed  in  St.  Patrick's  Purgatoiy,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
facilitate  his  entrance.  Beceived  by  the  prior,  he  remained  fifteen  days 
in  fasting,  prayer,  and  flagellation,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  undertaking. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  a  solemn  service,  including  the  prayers  for  the 
dead,  was  recited.  The  monks  then  led  the  knight  to  the  entrance  of  the 
cave,  besprinkled  him  plentifully  with  holy  water,  loaded  him  with  good 
wishes,  and  locked  the  wicket  bcdiind  him.  The  knight  crossed  himself, 
and  stepped  boldly  forward,  like  Christian  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  The  day  faded  behind  him  as  he  went,  until  at  length 
the  passage  opened  upon  a  plain  that  stretched  boundlessly  through  the 
dim  twilight.  Before  him  stood  a  small  chapel— a  roof  supported  by 
pillars ;  he  entered,  and  seated  himself.  In  a  fbw  minutes,  fifteen  men, 
robed  in  white,  with  newly-shaven  crowns,  marched  in  and  saluted  him 
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in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  leader  then  addressed  hhn,  and  commendGd 
his  reBolntion,  but  warned  him  that  he  wonld  encounter  much  risk  to  sonl 
and  body.  ''  The  moment  we  leave  yon/'  said  he,  **  a  mnltitade  of 
nnclean  spirits  will  set  upon  yon.  They  will  threaten  jon,  torment  yon, 
and  leaye  no  means  nntried  to  tnm  yon  back.  Bnt  as  you  value  joor 
salvation  here  and  hereafter,  heed  them  not.  (Hve  way  to  them  but  for 
an  instant,  and  yon  are  irretrievably  lost.  Be  firm,  then,  and  cease  not  to 
invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Thus  are  they  to  be  overcome,  and  thus 
only."  The  fifteen  then  left  him.  The  knight  collected  all  his  courage, 
and  he  had  full  need  of  it.  A  multitude  of  hideous  demons  thronged  in. 
They  threatened,  they  tempted,  and  finding  him  unshaken  by  these  means, 
kindled  a  huge  fire,  flung  him  in,  and  dragged  him  up  and  down  ftron^ 
the  blaze  with  iron  hooks.  But  he  called  vigorously  on  the  name  of  ^ 
Lord,  and  the  flames  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Next  they  dragged 
him  through  a  black  wilderness  to  a  region  of  woe  and  calamity.  It 
was  thronged  with  innumerable  people,  &8tened  hce  downwards  to  the 
ground  with  red-hot  nails,  and  tortured  by  howling  fiends.  Again  he 
was  required  to  return.  He  refused,  and  the  demons  attempted  to  a&d 
upon  him  the  sufferings  that  he  witnessed.  Thus  he  passed  through 
various  appalling  scenes  to  that  place  concerning  which  Dante  writes— 
''All  hope  abandon  ye  who  enter  here."  Thence  he  was  led  to  a 
broad  and  noisome  river — spanned  by  a  lofty,  narrow,  and  slippeiy 
bridge — "Al  Sirat*s  arch" — which,  in  spite  of  opposing  demonfl, 
he  traversed  saibly  until  he  reached  the  mansions  of  the  blessed. 
And  here  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  graphic  and  precise  as 
they  are  concerning  the  place  of  torment,  the  monks  are  altogether 
vague  when  they  write  of  heaven.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in 
this  particular  description,  that  deserves  to  be  preserved : — "  A  ray  of 
light,  descending  from  (rod,  lit  up  the  whole  countiy ;  and  a  sparkle  of 
it  settling  upon  his  head  and  entering  his  body,  the  knight  felt  such  a 
delicious  sweetness  pervade  his  heart  and  frame  that  he  hardly  knew 
whether  he  was  alive  or  dead."  Betuming,  he  met  the  fifteen  in  the 
chapel,  and  was  urged  by  them  to  depart  quickly.  "  The  day  is  breakisg," 
said  they ;  ''  and  if  the  brethren  find  you  not  at  the  gate,  they  will  con- 
clude that  you  have  been  destroyed  like  so  many  others,  and  abandon  yon 
to  your  fiite."  To  avert  this  catastrophe  the  knight  made  haste  and 
reached  the  wicket  just  in  time.  The  monks  received  him  joyfiilly,  ^^ 
conducted  him  with  thanksgiving  to  the  altar.  There  he  remained  for 
another  period  of  fifteen  days,  engaged  in  fervent  prayer ;  and  he  left  the 
priory  only  for  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  shrines,  and  superstition  attached  so  much 
sanctity  to  the  pilgrim  who  had  visited  the  more  famous  of  them,  that  a 
perpetual  inducement  was  held  out  to  vagrancy  and  pilgrimage  to  rise  into 
a  profession.  An  amusing  rover  was  the  professional  pilgrim — ^and  afl 
shrewd  as  he  was  popular.  Brimful  of  song  and  story,  habituated  to 
travel,  and  a  sharer  in  many  a  wild  adventure,  there  was  no  pleasanter 
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companion  than  the  pahner  daring  the  long  winter  eyenings.  His  lore 
was  adapted  to  suit  all  ages  and  eyeiyTariety  of  taste.  He  conld  disconrse 
as  eloquently  of  love  and  heaniy  as  of  martyr  and  miracle  ;  he  conld  troll 
a  lively  ditty  as  well  as  a  solemn  psalm ;  and  he  conld  crack  a  joke  as 
readily  as  he  conld  quote  a  homily.  He  possessed  quaint  secrets,  too, 
Taluahle  to  housewife  and  fiEurmer,  was  an  excellent  judge  of  cattle,  and  a 
Teritable  clerk  of  the  weather.  And  hb  knowledge  of  the  latest  fashions 
of  tire  and  doublet,  and  the  newest  tricks  at  fence — to  say  nothing  of 
current  scandals — ^recommended  him  equally  to  the  maidens  and  youths 
of  the  hamlet.  He  was  skilful,  also,  at  compounding  loye-potions  and 
infallible  salves  for  broken  heads,  and  was  an  adept  in  portent  and 
palmistry.  He  was  as  welcome  to  the  castle  as  to  the  cottage;  and 
found  as  comfortable  a  comer  by  the  abbey  fire  as  in  the  chimney  nook 
at  the  alehouse.  And  he  was  always  secure  of  a  refuge  ;  for,  when  his 
resources  were  exhausted  in  one  quarter — all  his  stories  told  and  all 
his  attractions  ended — a  stroll  of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles  would  place  bim 
within  a  new  circle,  as  willing  to  be  amused  and  instructed  as  the  last. 
Unless,  indeed,  some  irrepressible  inclination  rendered  farther  flight 
indispensable.  For  these  wanderers,  with  their  practised  tongues  and 
ready  wit,  made  way  only  too  easily  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  very 
frequently  the  rosy  daughter  elected  to  cast  in  her  lot  with  the  fasci- 
nating pilgrim.  Nor  was  that  individual  altogether  useless.  He  was 
ihe  newspaper  and  the  circulating  library  of  the  day,  besides  being — 
unconsciously,  indeed,  and  slowly,  but  nevertheless  surely — ^the  dis- 
seminator of  civilization.  He  made  distant  lands  acquainted,  and  inter- 
changed fiur  and  wide  the  ideas  of  peoples  otherwise  sundered.  For 
he  was  obliged  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  whole  extent  of  Christendom, 
since  the  principal  shrines — ^those  which  no  pilgrim  could  dispense  with 
visiting — ^lay  at  its  four  extremities.  To  this  we  owe,  among  other 
things,  that  strange  jumble  of  myth  and  fiable  which  constitutes  the 
popular  legends  and  superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages — ^those  stories 
wherein  the  doings  of  Djinn,  Qnome,  and  ^sar  are  so  oddly  interwoven  that 
it  is  now  well-nigh  impossible  to  distinguish  in  any  of  them  a  distinct  nation- 
ality. To  this,  too,  we  owe  the  universal  prevalence  of  that  legend  which 
represents  the  favourite  hero  of  every  land,  from  Denmark  to  Dalmatia, 
restrahied  in  magic  slumber  until  the  extremity  of  his  country  shall  rouse 
him  to  a  long  career  of  triumph  ;  for  what  is  it  but  a  form  of  that  belief 
so  long  current  in  the  East  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Deity  ? 

Now  and  then  a  hand  fids  pilgrim — one  who  really  endeavoured  to 
subdue  the  pangs  of  remorse,  and  to  atone  for  enormous  crimes  by  these 
wanderings — ^would  appear  along  the  routes,  appalling  all  "with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  with  his  wretched  aspect  and  still  more  miserable 
story.  Such  a  one  was  that  Count  of  Anjou,  the  latter  portion  of  whose 
life  was  one  unending  pilgrimage.  The  perpetrator  of  previously  unheard- 
of  atrocities — the  murderer  by  ev^  fearfdl  means  of  all  his  nearest 
relatives,  his  brother  heading  ihe  list — ^wherever  he  went  he  seemed  to 
VOL.  xvn. — NO.  102.  88. 
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fee  his  Tictuns :  ihey  haunted  his  path,  they  interrupted  his  prayers, 
they  circled  his  sleepless  pillow,  appearing  to  his  desperate  sight  in  all 
the  terrors  of  their  last  agonies,  wearying  his  ear  with  their  zeproacheCy 
and  ceaselessly  inyoking  yengeance  on  his  head. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  &e  Middle  Ages  was  thair 
wandering  associations  of  penitents.  Famines  and  pestilences  were  awiuDy 
frequent  in  those  days,  and  destroctiye  fax  heyond  mod^n  experience. 
Every  eight  or  ten  yeara  they  came — ^first  dearth,  and  ihen  the  pest — with 
the  utmost  regularity.  And  as  the  people  were  tuight  that  these  calamities 
were  the  manifestations  of  heayenly  wrath  prov(&ed  by  sinful  indulgence, 
while  they  were  accustomed  by  long  haUt  to  resort  to  penance  as  a 
universal  remedy,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  should  endeavour  to  arrest 
their  ravages  by  a  oomne  of  severe  asceticism.  During  the  oontinuaiiee 
of  these  plagues,  therefore,  penance  became  a  mania,  and  £ratemities 
were  established  ix  its  better  practice.  Thus  every  low  years  a  vast  mas» 
of  people  would  suddenly  appear  in  motion  from  shrine  to  shrine,  praying 
and  mortifying  as  they  went,  and  gathering  recruits  at  every  step.  And 
after  exciting  universal  interest,  the  band  would  dissolve  as  suddenly  as  it 
had  assembled.  These  companies  were  very  numerous,  counted,  indeed^ 
by  hundreds ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  its  features  strongly  stamped 
with  individuality.  Some  admitted  only  the  poor,  others  were  limited  to 
males,  and  one  or  two  were  fbrmed  exclusively  of  children.  Now  and 
again,  too,  brotherhoods  arose  which  opened  their  ranks  to  those  onfy 
who  professed  peculiar  opinions.  The  great  migority,  indeed,  were  free 
to  all  Christians  without  distinction  of  age,  sex,  rank,  or  opinion ;  but 
every  one  of  them  had  some  peculiarity  of  discipline  that  rendered  it 
strikingly  unique.  While  the  greater  number  of  these  singular  congre- 
gations excited  a  merely  temporary  interest,  a  few  survived  for  years,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  more  popular  were  reproduced  again  and  again,  down 
ahnost  to  our  own  time. 

One  day — ^we  write  of  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth  century — a  counties 
multitude  was  seen  descending  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  Whence 
it  came  or  how  it  had  originated  w^re  mysteries.  It  might  have  sprung 
complete  from  the  glaciers  for  all  that  could  be  told ;  and  its  spectral 
ai^pearance  by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  universal  amazemeiit.  A 
white  shroud  was  wrapped,  from  forehead  to  heel,  round  every  member 
of  the  host,  and  concealed  them  alike  from  their  comrades  and  the  outward 
world.  Some  paces  in  front  of  this  living  avalanche  stalked  the  leader, 
in  similar  Mie,  rearing,  by  way  of  banner^  a  lofty  crucifix  on  his  shoulder. 
Who  or  what  he  was  n(me  knew — name,  country,  and  profession — in  all 
things  he  remains  to  this  hour  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  *'  man  in  the 
iron  mask."  Concerning  one  thing,  however,  there  could  be  no  mistake: 
for  the  time  being  he  was  a  mighty  power.  His  figure  was  commanding, 
his  voice  sonorous,  and  his  eloquence  persuasive  exceedingly.  Now  the 
multitude  paused  to  hear  his  impassioned  declamation ;  and  anon  the 
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march  was  resumed  to  the  melody  of  hymns,  which,  pealing  from  ten 
thonsand  tongaes,  rolled  through  the  woods  and  fields  like  thunder 
softened  down  to  mitsic,  and  exercised  an  irresistihle  power  over  the 
sympathies  of  the  hearers.  Grand  as  they  are  at  all  times,  neyer  were  the 
**  Dies  Irae  "  and  the  **  Stahat  Mater^*  so  expressive.  As  it  was  merely 
requisite  to  accompany  this  attractive  hand  for  a  very  limited  period, 
in  order  to  ^are  the  benefits  that  attached  to  its  sanctity,  it  soon  became 
very  popular.  Knights,  nobles,  and  courtly  dames  thronged  to  swell  its 
ranJos,  and  a  cardind  led  the  march  from  Florence  to  Bome.  At  length  the 
leader  excited  tiie  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Pope,  was  seized,  and  committed 
to  the  flames.  Excommunication  and  civil  enactments  were  levelled  at 
his  foUowers  in  all  directions-^the  first  Parliament  of  Heniy  IV.  passing 
an  Act  against  them — and  tiie  White  Brethren  dispersed  for  ever. 

The  autumn  of  1816  saw  something  quite  as  strange.  Louis  Hutin 
declared  war  with  Flanders,  raised  an  army,  and  advanced  towards  the 
firontiers.  His  march,  however,  was  stayed  by  a  succession  of  heavy  rains, 
which  spoilt  his  stores  and  spread  sidkness  through  his  ranks.  Being 
thus  compelled  to  return  to  the  capital,  the  disease  was  communicated  by 
the  troops  to  ihe  citizens  of  Paris,  and  soon  became  terribly  virulent.  To 
propitiate  the  saints  a  series  of  processions  was  organized,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  streets  were  paraded  daily  by  an  enormous  throng.  In  front 
marched  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  capital,  plentifully  provided  with  banners, 
crosses,  relics,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of  superstition.  Then 
followed  the  court  and  its  great  officers.  And  behind  them  trooped  a  long 
array  of  both  sexes  and  every  rank,  **  in  puris  naturalibus;  "  while  such 
of  ihe  populace  as  could  not  muster  sufficient  fkith  or  impudence,  as  the 
cose  might  be,  to  join  the  naked  band,  formed  a  zone  around  it,  and  added 
their  p<»tion  to  the  universal  prayer.  Nor  were  these  scenes  confined  to 
Pans — ^ihey  accompanied  the  disease  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  These  fireaks,  like  many  others  of  the  same  petiod,  and  several  of 
mu<^  later  date,  were  always  justified  by  bishops,  anabaptists,  and 
puritans,  with  Scriptural  arguments. 

In  1251  all  France  was  dismayed  by  fearful  news  from  Egypt.  Its 
crusading  army  had  been  destroyed,  and  King  Louis  and  such  of  his 
nobles  as  survived  were  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  At  this 
juncture  a  Hungarian  preacher  made  his  appearance.  He  traversed  the 
country  in  all  directions,  denouncing  ihe  abominable  pride  and  luxury 
of  the  nobles  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  '*  Such  hands  as  theirs,"  he 
cried,  "can  never  wrest  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  grasp  of  the 
miscreants.  That  honour  the  Yirgin  reserves  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly. 
And  here,"  he  added,  raising  a  hand  kept  always  tightly  clenched,  "here 
I  bear  the  summons,  written  by  her  own  fingers,  and  carried  down  to  me 
from  heaven  by  an  angel,  which  calls  upon  the  ploughman  and  the 
shepherd  to  go  forth  and  work  the  deliverance  of  the  sacred  soil."     A 
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hundred  thousand  of  the  lowest  class  soon  gathered  round  his  pennon. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  the  Hungarian  waxed  still  holder.  Hitherto 
he  had  spared  the  clergy  ;  hut  from  that  time  forth  his  diatribes  against 
sensuality  fell  hr  more  frequently  among  them  than  among  the  nobles. 
And,  assailing  the  system  as  well  a^  the  ministers — smiting  full  at  the 
root  as  well  as  at  the  branches — he  poured  forth  the  most  extraTagant 
and  levelling  doctrines.  Nor  was  his  the  only  voice  that  indulged  in 
these  rude  philippics.  Scores  upon  scores  of  his  followers  emulated  his 
example,  mounted  the  stump  in  all  quarters,  and  cried  just  as  fiercdj 
and  effectively  against  their  temporal  and  spiritual  superiors.  And  thdr 
practices  were  just  as  mischievous  as  their  precepts.  They  were  religious 
and  very  ceremonious  in  their  way ;  but  neither  their  ethics  nor  their 
rites  were  exactly  such  as  honesty  could  always  approve  oL  Thej 
displayed,  indeed,  like  many  other  fSctnatics  and  one  or  two  refonnezs, 
a  remarkable  fiEiculty  for  performing  the  works  of  Satan  in  the  name 
of  divinity.  Some  of  them  contracted  very  disorderly  marriages,  mare 
of  them  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  altogether,  and  the  whole  body, 
forsaking  their  occupations,  lived  and  ei\joyed  themselves  at  the  expense 
of  those  poor  misled  creatures  who  still  remained  in  ''  the  gaU  of  bitter- 
ness." The  clergy  were  furious,  and  well  they  might  be ;  but  they  were 
altogether  powerless,  for  the  strength  of  the  nobles  was  otherwise 
employed,  and  the  middle-classes,  such  of  them  at  least  as  had  sufered 
nothing  from  the  Pastoureaux,  had  no  objection  at  all  to  see  the  vices  of 
their  spiritual  pastors  and  masters  receive  a  little  well-deserved  caatiga- 
tion.  One  or  two  of  the  priests  ventmed  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the 
Pastoureaux,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  their 
inflammatory  harangues  ;  but  they  had  good  reason  to  regret  their  ibUy, 
for  the  moment  they  were  recognized  they  were  set  upon  and  beaten 
without  mercy.  On  the  festival  of  St.  Barnabas  the  Pastoureaux  entered 
Orleans,  a  city  that  regarded  them  with  peculiar  favour,  in  solemn  pro- 
cession. Having  circled  the  town  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance 
in  which  such  rabblements  delight,  drums  beating,  colours  flying,  they 
gathered  in  groups  round  their  favourite  orators.  A  scholar  belonging  to 
the  university  interrupted  one  of  these  spouters,  and  denounced  him  to 
his  face,  and,  what  the  speaker  thought  very  much  more  about,  to  the 
faces  of  his  auditors,  as  '*  a  liar,  a  reprobate,  a  hypocrite,  and  a  heretic." 
These  epithets,  pretty  as  they  were,  could  not  stand  comparison  for  an 
instant  with  those  the  Pastoureaux  applied  hourly  to  ''the  bloated  bishops 
and  something-or-other  aristocracy."  But  such  a  trifling  consideration  as 
that  could  not  be  expected  to  sway  an  excited  mob,  and  so  they  set  upon 
the  student  and  tore  him  to  shreds  in  less  than  five  minutes.  They  next 
made  a  rush  at  the  university,  beat  all  the  students  that  came  in  their 
way,  burnt  the  Ubraiy,  and  massacred  five-and-twenty  priests  out  of 
hand.  For  a  feyr  hours  they  carried  all  before  them,  and  mob  law,  with 
all  its  amenities,  reigned  supreme.  But  a  reaction  soon  set  in.  The 
Orleans  outrage  inflicted  a  death-blow  on  the  gathering  of  the  Pastoureaux. 
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Bespectability  withdrew  its  patronage — ^in  fact,  became  poBitivelj  and 
uneqnivocallj  hostile  ;  and,  appalled  at  their  handiwork,  the  Pastooreanx 
retreated  in  haste  to  the  fields,  split  np  into  factions,  stmck  their  tents, 
packed  np  their  goods,  and  other  people's  too — ^for  this  kind  of  reformer 
delights  much  in  spoiling  the  Egyptians  —  and  departed  in  different 
directions.  ^  At  first  they  maintained  something  like  an  orderly  march, 
bat  their  steps  quickened  by  degrees  as  the  troops,  which  a  TaciUating 
government  at  last  mastered  coarage  to  let  loose,  drew  nearer  and  nearer. 
One  body,  headed  by  the  Hangarian,  made  its  way  to  Boarges.  There  the 
leader  annoanced  that,  on  a  certain  day,  he  woald  perform,  not  one,  but 
many  miracles  !  A  great  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the  marvels,  and,  as 
the  operator  failed  to  keep  his  promise,  they  comforted  themselves  for  the 
disappointment  by  knocking  him  on  the  head.  Another  leader  escaped 
to  England  with  a  small  namber  of  followers,  and  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
the  people  of  Shoreham.  Of  the  remainder,  a  good  many  escaped  by 
resaming  their  former  employments.  Enongh,  however,'  were  slaughtered 
and  gibbeted  to  sicken  the  travellers  for  many  a  month  with  their  on- 
baried  carcases.  Bat  the  animating  spirit  was  not  yet  extingaished.  It 
smouldered  on  for  seventy  years,  and  then,  in  1820,  burst  forth  in  even 
a  fiercer  flame.  On  this  occasion,  two  apostate  priests,  taking  up  the 
text  of  the  Hungarian,  gathered  similar  hordes  around  them.  These  mobs 
encamped  in  the  centre  of  France,  helped  themselves  by  force  to  whatever 
they  wanted,  and  sent  out  numerous  missionaries  to  rouse  all  their 
brethren  to  a  similar  course.  Some  of  these  gentry  being  imprisoned  by  the 
authorities  of  Paris,  a  large  body  of  the  Pastoureaux  marched  on  the  capital, 
gained  an  entrance,  broke  open  the  prisons,  and  released  their  deputies. 
Then  directing  their  course  southward,  wherever  they  came,  they  hunted 
up  and  massacred  the  Jews,  slaying  them  with  such  hideous  tortures  that 
500  of  these  people — ^who  with  their  families  and  their  property  had 
sought  refhge  in  the  royal  castle  of  Verdun — finding  the  fortress  too  weak 
to  defend  them,  actually  flung  their  children  from  the  battlements,  and 
then  slaughtered  each  other,  in  preference  to  flailing  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  Pastoureaux.  But  the  course  of  these  fanatics  was  nearly  run. 
The  Pope  excommunicated  them  ;  and,  becoming  involved  in  the  marshes 
of  Lignes-Mortes,  they  were  there  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  until  the 
greater  portion  of  them  perished  miserably  by  fiamine  and  disease.  Of 
the  remainder,  a  very  few  were  allowed  to  escape ;  but  so  many  were 
hanged  that  **  the  trees  were  split  with  the  weight  of  their  bodies." 

In  the  summer  of  1218  a  boy  was  noticed  wandering  fi*Qm  town  to 
town  in  France.  His  hand  was  never  stretched  out  for  alms,  nor  his 
voice  subdued  into  the  beggar's  whine.  He  belonged  not  to  the  tribe  of 
vagrant  students,  and  stiU  less  to  that  of  the  mountebank  or  the  pecaroon. 
Neither  did  he  carry  either  of  those  universal  passports — ^the  palmer's 
staff,  or  the  gleeman's  cithara.  Unlike  each  and  all  of  these,  his  mien 
was  saintly  and  his  conduct  irreproachable.      Wherever  he  went  he 
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chanted  the  words,  *^  Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross !  "  pausing 
only  to  indulge  m  fervent  prayer.  In  a  little  time  he  was  nniyeiBally 
revered  as  the  messenger  of  heaven,  and  happy  was  that  house  esteemed 
wherein  he  deigned  to  take  up  his  lodging.  But  soon  alarm  began  to 
permeate  and  deepen  ihe  awe  with  which  he  was  everywhere  regarded. 
And  truly  the  effect  of  his  example  was  appalling.  All  at  once  a  strange 
infatuation  seized  on  all  the  boys  of  the  same  age.  No  sooner  was  his 
voice  heard  in  any  town  or  hamkt,  than  out  they  poured,  mustered  in  his 
track,  and  accompanied  him  blindly  whithersoever  it  pleased  him  to  direct 
his  course.  BoUs  and  bars  were  useless  to  restrain  them;  tears  and 
prayers  to  turn  them  from  their  purpose.  They  hastened  to  quit  father, 
mother,  home,  eveiything  that  was  dearest,  to  follow  this  strange  leader, 
and  chant  with  him,  "  Lo/d  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross  I  "  They 
came  to  him  by  twenties,  by  hundreds^  by  thousands.  Every  day  added 
to  Ihe  throng,  until  at  length  no  city  woidd  consent  to  receive  them  within 
its  walls.  Having  gathered  this  great  host,  he  directed  its  march  towards 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Himself  led  the  way  reclming  in  a  chariot 
lined  with  cloaks.  After  him  pressed  the  countless  throng  chanting,  ^'Liord 
Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross."  And  every  instant  ^ey  trampled  the 
weaker  to  death,  as  they  struggled  for  the  place  nearest  to  their  leader*s 
car,  for  he  among  them  was  envied  exceedingly  who  could  touch  his  person 
or  gailier  a  thread  from  his  robe.  In  the  end  the  whole  of  them  perished 
on  the  land  or  in  the  sea. 

Even  more  singular  were  the  dancers,  who  £rst  attracted  attention  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1878.  A  set  of  ragged  wanderers  were,  these  who 
made  beggary  an  article  of  faith,  and  who  signalized  themselves  by  extreme 
dissent  from  the  Church,  and  contempt  for  its  organization.  They  admitted 
only  the  initiated  to  their  private  assemblies,  which  were  held  at  night  in 
secret  places,  and  where  it  was  said  they  practised  the  greatest  abomina- 
tions. Wandering  about  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty,  their  professional 
poverty,  their  impassioned  earnestness,  their,  frantic  rites,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  persecution,  gave  them  extraordinary  power.  "Wherever  they 
appeared  their  singular  aspect  and  still  more  singular  reputation  attracted 
multitudes  of  spectators ;  and  a  crowd  was  all  they  required  to  go  throu^ 
their  singular  performances.  In  those  superstitious  times  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  witness  their  furious  motions  and  hear  their  frenzied  shrieks 
— motions  of  worship  and*  shrieks  of  prayer,  veritable  attempts  to  take 
heaven  by  storm — ^without  being  infected  by  the  mania.  Indeed  their 
example  was  as  contagious  as  the  plague,  and  equally  dreaded.  If  we  are 
to  credit  tlie  annalists  of  the  period — and  with  the  doings  of  the  revivalists 
in  view  it  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  disbelieve  all  that  they  tell  us  concern- 
ing these  dancers — no  rank,  no  profession,  no  place  was  exempt  from  the 
contagion.  "Wherever  it  found  human  life  and  nerves,  there  it  exercised 
dominion.  Everywhere  the  dancers  became  at  will  the  centre  of  a  writhing 
multitude.     And  the  disjointed  ravings  of  these  paroxysms  were  generally 
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regarded  as  prophetic.  Nor  did  the  mania  depart  with  the  vagabonds 
who  brought  it.  Wherever  the  excitement  had  once  &stened  it  never 
relaxed  its  hold.  In  vain  was  the  axe  plied  on  these  enthusiasts  and  the 
gibbet  loaded  with  their  bodies.  They  disappeared  only  when  Europe 
became  satiated  with  their  extravagance* 

But  unquestionably  the  strangest  of  all  these  itinerants  of  faith  were 
the  gloomy  flagellants ;  and,  oddly  enough,  they  were  also  the  most 
tenacious  of  existence.  A  singularly  impressive  picture  they  present — 
more  like  a  dismal  vision  of  dreamland  than  a  gathering  of  human  life 
—a  sable  host  in  ceaseless  march-— each,  phantom's  shoulder  bare,  the 
left  hand  beaiing  a  little  wooden  cross,  and  the  right  a  whip,  so  well 
applied  that  the  dust  in  the  track  of  the  long  proocBSion  was  dimpled 
with  its  blood.  Groans,  shrieks,  and  wild  ejaculations  rose  multitu- 
dinous, and  enveloped  the  march  with  a  deep  dread  sound,  like  the 
dash  of  the  agitated  sea.  Wherever  that  sound  alarmed  the  ear — in 
the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  through  tiie  German  ftnrests,  across  the 
fields  of  France — ^those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  fled  or  hid 
themselves.  For  the  penitential  torrent  abeorbed  all  who  happened  to 
cross  its  course.  No  matter  irho  they  were  nor  how  employed — no  matter 
how  pressed  nor  how  expected — ^there  was  no  escape  for  any.  Resistance 
was  in  vain,  remonstrance  unheeded.  Here  the  dreary  £uiatics  surprised 
a  troop  of  beggars,  there  a  band  of  hunters,  yonder  a  company  of  traders 
or  a  bridal  group ;  and,  under  penally  oi  having  the  flesh  flogged  from  their 
bones,  forced  them  to  become  flagellants,  until  they  were  released  by 
reaching  the  next  celebrated  shrine — Lorelto,  it  might  be,  or  Cologne,  or 
Eheims.  History  first  notices  the  flagellants  in  1260,  when  the  Crusades 
began  to  flag.  They  reappeared  again  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  for 
ten  years  perambulated  and  agitated  Europe.  This  was  their  ^Imy  day, 
and  it  was  also  the  one  in  which  they  encountered  most  opposition  from 
pope  and  prince,  particularly  in  Germany,  where,  for  the  tune,  they  were 
put  down  by  the  Teutonic  knights.  In  1851,  these  warriors  mustered, 
and  having  well  prepared  themselves  for  the  task,  by  £EU3ting  and  prayer, 
ihey  set  upon  a  body  of  the  flagellants  in  full  march,  massacred  thousands 
of  them  on  the  spot,  and  compelled  the  multitude  of  their  captives  to 
be  rebaptized.  The  flagellants  made  their  last  appearance  towards  the 
close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Henry  HI.  attempted  to  render 
them  fashionable.  As  a  flagellant  he  paraded  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  attended  l^  the  dames  and  gallants  of  his  court,  and 
followed  by  a  long  array  of  rabble,  all  plying  the  whip  and  aU  suitably 
apparelled — ^not  a  few,  -  as  in  the  days  of  Louis  Hutin — ^the  king  being 
conspicuous  by  a  wreath  of  skulls  twined  round  his  waist.  But  enthur 
fiiasm  being  the  life  of  these  brotheriioods,  they  speedily  died  out  when 
adopted  by  frivolity. 
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Antalo,  Mardk  10. 
Thb  public  are  kepi  so  thorou^y  informed  by  ibe  despaiebes  of  tbo 
autborities,  and  by  tbe  letters  of  tbe  special  correspondents,  as  to  the 
general  progress  of  ibis  expedition,  and  tbe  main  features  of  tbe  people 
and  country  tbrougb  wbicb  we  are  passing,  tbat  any  details  upon  tiiese 
subjects  would  appear  to  be  quite  superfluous.    But  tbere  is  one  phase  of 
the  expedition,  and  tbat  a  very  important  one  to  those  engaged  in  it, 
which  has  been  hitherto  but  little  touched  upon.    I  mean  the  actual 
routine  of  camp  life,  the  food  we  eat,  and  the  way  we  live.    It  ia  my 
intention,  therefore,  in  this   article,   while  speaking  of  the   expedition 
generally,  to  endeavour  to  keep  that  ground  more  strongly  tban  any  other 
in  view.    Let  me  first  depict  the  tent  I  am  writing  in,  one  of  the  ordinary 
English  military  tents  of  bell  shape.     Our  party  is  three  in  number, 
known  by  the  wbriqueU  of  the  ''  Drayman,*'  so  called  from  his  general 
build  and  especial  development  of  leg ;  '*  the  Jockey,'*  or  '*  Lightweight," 
of  about  balf  the  weight  of  the  preceding  occupant ;  and  the  "  Professor,*' 
so  called  from  a  charming  egotism,  peculiar  to  himself,  of  expressing 
himself  in  an  «^  cailudrd  manner  upon  eveiy  imaginable  point.     Three  in 
a  bell-tent  is  very  close  work.     Fortunately,  two  of  us  sleep  upon  the 
ground,  the  third  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a  portable  bedstead.     Boxes 
form  our  chairs  and  tables.      One  revolver,   and  a   looking-glass,  a 
tborougbly  useless  article  in  this  tent,  hang  from  the  central  pole,  and, 
as  the  wind  is  blowing  sharply,  the  whole  fabric  keeps  up  a  confused 
flapping  and  roaring,  which  renders  conversation  almost  an  impossibility. 
The  tent  is  in  comparative  darkness,  as  candles  are  very  precious,  and  I 
have  tbe  only  one  alight  stuck  in  a  bottle  upon  tbe  ground  beside  me ; 
and  all  three  men  are  smoking  with  great  steadiness.     The  party  present 
have  messed  together  since  we  landed  at  Zoula,  more  than  two  months 
ago  ;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  we  have  been  tbrei^  in  a  tent.    But  to  begin 
at  Zoula.    It  was  early  in  December  when  we  landed,  and  the  dead  and 
dying  mules  and  camels  were  horrible  to  see — and  worse  than  that, 
dense  clouds  of  sand  enveloped  everything ;  and  a  hundred  or  so  of  tents, 
and  some  piles  of  commissariat  stores,  were  the  sole  precursors  of  what 
was  to  be  in  a  short  time  a  large  canvas  town.    It  certainly  was  a  wrench 
to  leave  our  comfortable  and  well-appointed  transport,  and  to  land  upon 
that  shifting  sand  desert.     However,  tbere  was  no  help  for  it,  and,  with 
our  band  playing,  and  the  men  cheering  as  we  left  the  ship*s  side,  we 
landed  as  gaily  as  if  we  were  entering  a  favourite  garrison  town.     We  had 
heard  so  much  of  Zoula,  and  what  had  been  done  there,  that  I  think  we 
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were  almost  as  snrprised  at  seeing  only  a  few  tents,  a  couple  of  dozen  at 
the  most,  scattered  about,  with  no  native  huts  or  sign  of  habitation,  as 
was  young  Martin  Chuzzlewit  when  he  found  what  the  thriving  town  of 
Eden  was  in  reality.  But  for  the  next  hour  or  two  we  were  too  busy 
seeing  our  own  and  the  men's  tents  pitched  to  think  about  the  country. 
When  this  was  done,  and  our  duties  all  over,  we  strolled  out  together  to 
inspect  our  new  land  of  promise.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
sense  of  smell  or  sight  wore  most  o^Buded.  We  arrived  there  at  the  worst 
time,  and  dying  and  dead  mules  and  camels  were  met  with  everywhere. 
The  scenes  were  frightful — ^worst  of  all  by  the  waterside.  Here  half- 
maddened  mules  would  rush  into  the  sea  and  drink,  and  then  stagger 
back  to  die  in  the  low  scrub.  By  the  edge  of  the  sea  were  camels  dead 
and  dying,  camels  picked  clean  by  vultures,  camels  half  buried,  camels 
which  ought  to  have  been  buried  days  before.  Farther  out  in  the  sea 
were  objects  which  looked  like  huge  birds,  but  which  were  camels  lying 
down  in  the  shallow  water.  Here  they  had  been  lowered  from  the  native 
dacs  in  which  they  had  come  from  Aden ;  and  here  very  many  died,  either 
frt>m  pure  weakness  or  drowned  by  the  tide  when  it  rose.  In  among  the 
bushes  other  camels  were  lying — living  skeletons.  They  had  struggled  to 
shore,  and  there  they  had  sunk  down,  feebly  cropping  the  scanty  leaves 
within  reach.  It  was  so  horrible  that  we  could  talk  but  little.  Then — 
for' it  was  just  watering  time-— we  went  to  the  troughs — miserable-looking 
things — at  which  five  or  six  animals  at  most  could  be  watered.  There  was 
a  guard  to  preserve  order,  but  order  could  not  have  been  kept  by  ten  times 
as  many  men.  There  were  hundreds  of  transport  animals,  with  one  driver 
to  each  four  or  five  of  them.  But  what  could  cme  driver  do  with  five 
half-mad  animals  ?  They  struggled,  they  kicked,  they  bit,  tiiey  fought 
like  wild  beasts  for  a  drink  of  the  precious  water  for  which  they  were 
dying.  Besides  these  led  animals  were  numerous  other  waifs,  which, 
having  broken  their  head-ropes,  had  gone  out  on  the  plain  to  seek  a  living 
on  their  own  account.  For  these  there  was  no  water.  They  were  beaten 
off.  Most  of  them,  after  a  repulse  or  two,  submitted  to  tiieir  £&te,  and 
went  off  to  die ;  others  fought  for  their  lives,  cleared  a  way  to  the  trough 
with  heels  and  teeth,  and  drank  regardless  of  the  blows  showered  on  them. 
It  was  the  most  painfrd  sight  I  ever  wflnessed  in  my  life.  We  went  back 
to  our  tent  to  eat  our  dinner  in  silence,  unmindful  of  the  fEtct  that  the 
meat  was  hard  as  leather,  and  full  of  grit ;  and  then,  lighting  pipes  and 
cigars,  our  indignation  found  words. 

"  By  Jove,*'  the  Drayman  said,  «  if  I  knew  who  was  responsible  for  all 
this,  I  should  be  inclined  to  horsewhip  him  to  the  last  inch  of  his  wretched 
life,  even  if  I  were  dismissed  the  service  five  minutes  afterwards." 

«*  My  dear  fellow,"  the  Jockey  said  mildly—he  has  a  hateful  way  oi 
being  sarcastic  at  times — "  you  are  threatening  a  non-existent  personage. 
We  are  in  the  blame.  No  one  will  be  blamed.  Every  one  has  done  his 
duty  in  an  exemplary  way.  Some  little  conflict  of  departments  has 
occurred,  and  a  few  animals  suffer.    Yoila  tout." 
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**  Nonsenfle  !  "  the  Drayman  said,  asgnlj.  '<  This  ia  not  an  ordinaij 
case.  8omd  one  must  be  to  biune,  some  one  must  be  made  to  auSer  £or 
the  torture  his  gross  neglect  has  inflicted  on  these  poor  bratee/' 

''  Mj  dear  Mow/'  Li^^biwei^t  replied,  <<  yon  take  such  a  hasfy  view 
of  things !  The  pablic  does  not  suffer  t<Hrtare,  and  takes  no  aocoont  of 
feelings.  If  yon  had  said  the  public  thU  demand  a  strict  investigatiQQ 
into  the  pecuniary  loss  consequent  on  the  death  of  so  great  a  number  of 
animals,  you  mi^t  perhaps  be  nearer  the  marie.    But  who  is  he  ?  " 

"  The  commanding  officer,  to  begin  with/'  the  Drayman  said. 

*<  Who  is  the  commanding  officer  ? ''  the  Jockey  asked.  *'  I  mean 
who  was  he  before and came  into  harbour  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause. 

**  I  have  taken  some  little  pains  to  find  out,"  the  Professor  rejoined, 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  Hps,  and  speaking  in  the  oracular  and  deliberate 
way  usual  to  him — **  I  hare  taken  some  little  pains  to  find  out,  and  I  am 
told  that  there  was  no  officer  whatever  in  command." 

'<  Nonsense,  man  1  th^e  must  haye  been  some  one  in  command." 

"  I  can  assure  you  that  there  was  no  one  in  command.  There  was  a 
head  of  the  commissariat,  a  head  of  the  quartefmaster*s  department,  a 
head  of  the  transport  train,  each  of  whom  did  his  best  for  himself;  but 
there  was  no  one  in  command,  no  one  to  direct  operations." 

**  But,"  the  Drayman  cried,  impatiently,  **  there  are  lots  of  colonels — 
there's  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  for  instance— one  of  item  must  have  been  in 
command." 

**  The  four  officers  you  have  nuned,"  the  Professor  answered  placidly, 
''  started  a  fortnight  since  for  Senaf(^,  leaving  things  here  to  take  care  of 
themselves." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  Hiat  these  men  went  off  at  a  time  when  two 
or  three  ships  a  day,  full  of  men  and  animals,  were  arriving ;  that  they 
every  one  went  away,  and,  as  you  put  it,  left  things  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  did  not  even  put  any  one  in  command  to  keep  them  straight  f  " 

The  Professor  nodded. 

<*  Then,  by  Jove,"  the  Drayman  furiously  exclaimed,  "  the  British 
public  win  insist  on  these  men  explaining  their  conduct." 

*<  Well,"  said  the  Jockey,  **  I  Vill  bet  you  three  to  one  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  said  about  it  ?  " 

But  iiie  Drayman  thou^^t  that  impossible — proving  to  his  own  satb- 
faction  that  the  present  was  the  veiy  grossest  case  of  mismanagement 
which  ever  happened  in  the  annals  of  the  British  army. 

Perhaps  it  was  so ;  but  for  all  that,  four  mcmths  have  elapsed,  and  the 
Jockey  has  been  justified.  Every  one  has  been  praised  and  thanked,  and 
some  soldiers  have  been  promoted.  The  dead  animals  have  been  buried, 
and  so  has  the  dispositicm  for  inquiry. 

"  What  is  this  nastiness  I  am  drinking  9  "  one  of  our  party  asked, 
when  the  conversation  had  at  last  exhausted  itself  upon. the  horril^  state 
of  things  around  us. 
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After  two  or  three  tastings,  it  was  xmammoaslj  agreed  that  we  were 
drinking  salt-water,  mixed  with  brandy.  Our  servant  was  called.  He,  in 
his  turn,  summoned  the  water-carrier,  -who  declared  that  it  was  obtained 
from  idle  tanks.  There  was  nothing  maate  to  be  said,  so  we  threw  away 
the  coxrtentfl  of  onr  glasses  and  ordered  tea.  Then  a  black  mixtnre  was 
brought,  intensely  bitter,  and  with  no  taste  whatever  of  tea.  We  gave  up 
in  despair,  and  resolved  to  go  to  bed. 

lightweight  had  got  on  his  pjjamas,  and  was  about  to  get  into 
his  blankets,  when  the  Professor  said  quietly, — <*  I  should  advise  you  to 
examiae  your  bed  before  you  lie  down ;  there  is  something  running  across 
it  now."  The  something  was  a  scorpion.  After  a  sharp  hunt  the  creature 
was  killed,  and  after  a  careful  examination  we  wrapped  ourselves  in  our 
rugs,  the  Jockey  making,  meuiwhile,  anxious  inquiries  of  the  Professor  as 
to  the  effects  of  a  bite  of  a  scorpion,  and  the  remedies.  '<  I  fancy  by  what 
I  have  heard,*'  he  said  finally,  *^  that  the  best  plan,  if  one  is  bitten,  is  to 
cut  the  place  out.  Look  here,  Professor,  I  have  put  my  open  knife, 
matches,  and  a  candle,  on  this  box.  If  you  hear  me  hoUa,  you  jump 
out  and  strike  a  light,  and  lose  no  time  in  cutting  away  before  it 
spreads." 

Our  duties  at  Zoula  could  hardly  be  termed  light.     The  men  were  con- 
stantly on  fatiguing  duty — ^unloading  stores  from  the  lighters,  carrying 
railway-sleepers^  furnishing  guards  at  the  water-tanks,  and  so  forth.     The 
heat  was  great,  but  not  overpowering ;  but  the  dust  was  almost  appalling. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  morning  and  evening  bath  in  the  sea,  I  do  not 
know  what  we  should  have  done.    Barbers  were  in  great  request.    Every 
one  had  his  hair  out  as  short  as  scissors  could  cut  it ;  and  imy  one  landing 
might  have  guessed,  from  our  appearance,  that  he  had  just  arrived  at  a 
convict  settlement.     For  Uie  firat  week  we  struggled  for  existence  upon 
food  cooked  by  our  soldier  servants,  eked  out  with  preserved  meats,  ham, 
and  sticks  of  chocolate.     The  united  invention  of  our  three  servants 
could  only  produce  three  di^es,  which  they  called  Irish  stew,  beef- 
steak, and  roast-beef.     The  extreme  toughness  of  the  stew,  the  leathery 
nature  of  the  steak,  and  the  perfect  dryness  of  the  beef  rendered  them 
alike  abominable.     They  worked  our  jaws  to  a  standstill ;    and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  aid  of  the  preserved  meats,  I  believe  we  should  have 
starved.     **Mj  dear  fellows,"  the  Lightweight  said,  after  one  of  these 
banquet^  "you  may  say  what   you  like,  but  this  cannot  go  on.     We 
must  get  a  native  servant,  cost  us  what  it  may."    For  once  there  was 
perfect  accord  among  us ;  and  three  days  afterwards  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  receive  a  Goa  Portuguese,  whose  late  master  had  brought  more 
servants  than  he  was  able  to  is^e  on  with  him.    He  proved  to  be  a  capital 
fellow,  and  a  first-rate  cook ;  and  our  little  mess  was  the  admiration  of  the 
regiment.     Fortunately  the  Professor  combined  with  his  other  admirable 
qualities  that  of  a  good  shot,  and  many  a  guinea-fowl  has  he  brought  in  as 
an  addition  to  our  larder.    There  is  no  better  bird  eaten  than  a  guinea* 
fowl  when  well  cooked.    It  is  larger  than  a  pheasant,  and  more  tender. 
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It  has  a  much  more  decidedly  game  flaTOur,  and  tastes  indeed  somewliai 
between  a  pheasant  and  a  grouse. 

Long  before  we  left  Zonla  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  terrible 
state  of  things  I  have  described  entirely  altered.  Sir  Charles  Staveley  took 
matters  in  hand,  and  ere  long  everything  was  going  on  smoothly.  Troughs 
were  set  up  at  which  fiffy  animals  could  drink  at  once  ;  and  remembering 
the  scenes  we  had  witnessed  when  we  first  landed,  it  was  now  a  pleasure 
to  go  down  and  see  the  long  lines  of  mnles  come  up  and  drink  their  fill. 
The  bad  days  through  which  they  had  passed  had,  however,  done  their 
work.  Disease  was  engendered,  which  sooner  or  later  told  upon  the 
animals ;  and  although  a  large  number,  no  doubt,  died  of  disease  en- 
gendered in  the  country  itself,  it  is  certain  that  a  much  larger  number  died 
of  lung-disease  brought  on  by  insufficient  water  and  food.  Accordingly, 
the  transport  train  was  crippled;  and  instead  of  the  troops  for  the 
advanced  division  being  at  Senafe  with  a  good  supply  of  stores  by  the 
end  of  December,  they  were  not  ready  for  an  advance  until  the  first 
week  in  February.  This,  however,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  entered  into 
in  a  letter  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  picture  of  camp  life. 

If  the  supply  of  water  of  these  animals  increased  before  we  left  Zoula, 
that  issued  to  us  decreased  greatly.  Very  stringent  regulations  were  made, 
according  to  which  three  quarts  of  water  became  our  daily  allowance. 
This  was  for  cooking,  drinking,  and  washing.  At  most,  a  quart  remained 
for  the  latter  purpose ;  and  this  in  a  climate  where  the  thermometer  in  our 
tent  stood  at  105,  where  one  was  in  a  permanent  state  of  perspiration,  and 
where  the  dust  blew  in  such  thick  clouds  that  one  could  not  see  twenty 
yards !  When  we  stopped  in  our  tent  it  was  well  enough ;  but  we  came  in 
firom  fatigue-work  so  covered  with  a  crust  of  dirt  as  to  be  absolutely 
unrecognizable.  The  Drayman  and  the  Professor,  who  took  their  swim 
twice  a  day,  were  able  to  bear  this  philosophically.  Lightweight,  however, 
a  man  of  dcHcate  habits,  and  very  particular  as  to  his  dress  and  get-up, 
and  who,  moreover,  did  not  swim,  and  had  an  objection  to  8alt-water» 
because,  he  said,  it  made  him  sticky  all  over,  became  positively  plaintive 
over  this  state  of  things.  He  would  come  in  from  a  fatigue-party,  sit  down 
upon  a  box,  take  down  the  looking-glass,  and  groan  out  his  usual  com- 
plaint :  '*  Gk>od  heavens !  here  am  I,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
living  to  see  myself  with  my  hair  cut  off,  and  my  face  a  mask,  an  absolute 
mask  of  dirt.  I  am  positively  gritty  all  over  with  sand,  and  am  asked  to 
wash  in  a  teaspoonful  of  water !  ** 

We  were  all  delighted  when  we  got  the  order  to  march  forward.  Any- 
thing more  dusty  than  the  march  to  Eoomaylo  can  hardly  be  conceived ; 
but  we  did  not  mind  it,  for  we  knew  we  could  get  as  much  water  as 
we  liked  there.  We  stopped  at  Eoomaylo  for  nearly  a  week,  and 
the  change  firom  Zoula  was  delightfiil;  the  heat  perhaps  was  nearly  as 
great,  but  there  was  a  perfect  absence  of  dust.  The  Professor  brought 
in  several  deer.  The  soldiers  used  to  go  off  across  the  hill  in  chase 
of  troops  of  enormous  baboons,  which  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  say  they 
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never  caught.  The  dogs  came  up  with  them  several  times;  bat  the 
minute  thej  seized  one  of  their  number,  his  companions  attacked  them 
and  beat  them  off.  The  number  of  transport  animals  at  Koomaylo  was 
enormous ;  but,  fortunately,  the  supply  of  water  from  the  httle  American 
pomps  was  unfailing.  The  water,  too,  was  excellent,  and  actually 
quenched  one*s  thirst ;  whereas  the  distilled  water  at  Zoula  had  no  such 
effect.  The  Professor  found  quartz  in  abundance  scattered  about,  as 
indeed  there  was  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  affirmed  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  gold  would  be  found  in  the  bed  rock  of  the  stream ;  but  as 
he  could  give  no  acceptable  reason  for  his  belief,  and  never  found  a  trace 
of  gold — ^although  he  was  always  going  out  with  his  basin  to  wash — ^his 
assertion  was  received  vrith  incredulity,  especially  as  we  never  saw  any 
gold  ornaments  whatever  upon  the  native  women.  I  have  not  yet  spoken 
of  the  natives.  I  should  say  that  their  principal  characteristics  were 
laziness  and  dirt.  Still  it  must  be  said  for  the  Shohos  that  in  the  first 
respect  they  are  beaten  hollow,  and  in  the  latter  at  least  rivalled,  by  their 
Abyssinian  brethren  upon  the  plateau  lands.  The  Shohos  could  be  got  to 
do  some  sorts  of  work.  They  would  stand  in  a  chain  down  to  the  water 
in  the  wells  where  there  were  no  pxmips,  and  would  pass  buckets  from 
hand  to  hand.  They  would,  too,  assist  to  dig  weUs;  whereas  an 
Abyssinian  considered  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  do  any  work  whatever. 
As  a  general  thing,  however,  the  principal  occupation  of  the  lives  of  both 
people  is  loafing,  pure  and  simple.  They  wander  about  listlessly  with  their 
clubs  or  spears  over  their  shoulders,  or  squat  for  hours  upon  the  ground, 
with  their  faces  pressed  hard  against  their  chests  and  their  dirty  cotton 
robes  tightly  wrapped  round  both  limbs  and  body.  The  effect  of  this  is 
very  curious ;  for  the  legs  of  these  natives  are  fiurly  comparable  to  pipe- 
stems,  their  bodies  are  little  thicker  than  their  legs,  and  so  they  look  like 
troops  of  strange  birds,  squatting  together  in  groups  of  five  or  six. 

At  last  we  got  the  order  to  move  forward  in  earnest.  The  bugles  were 
to  sound  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  Why  at  half-past  &ve  in  the 
morning  was  more  than  to  this  moment  any  one  has  been  able  to  discover. 
Every  one  has  to  get  up  before  it  is  light ;  eveiy  one  is  out  of  temper ; 
the  tents  are  wet  with  dew;  no  one  has  time  to  get  breakfitst  before 
starting ;  the  mules,  too,  are  unfed  and  unwatered ;  the  tents  have  to  be 
struck  and  the  packing  done  before  it  is  fairly  light.  And  why  ?  No  one 
can  tell.  It  is  all  very  well  in  India,  where  it  is  too  hot  to  march  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  but  here  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  it.  The 
hottest  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours  by  £eu:  is  between  eight  and  ten, 
before  the  breeze  springs  up.  If  our  march  was  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
miles  in  length,  there  would  be  some  reason  in  it ;  but  as,  since  we  reached 
the  plateau  land,  they  have  not  averaged  more  than  eleven  or  twelve,  one 
is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  motive  of  getting  the  troops  up  and  off  so 
early.  We  have  often  talked  this  over  in  our  tent,  and  always  without 
arriving  at  any  satisfactory  explanation.  The  Professor  says  that  **  the 
official  mind  is  a  wonderfrd  and  complicated  machine.*'    The  Drayman 
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remazlu  that  **  ke  wishes  he  had  the  command  for  a  week  or  two."  The 
Professor  says,  *<  Then,  in  that  case,  his  mind,  which  is  now  a  singnlarij 
simple  one,  would  also  become  a  complicated  machine."  The  Drajman 
cries  <<  Balderdash  1  " 

I  do  not  describe  the  gorge  up  to  Sono— what  witii  description  and 
prints  you  most  know  all  about  it  by  this  time.  At  Bono  the  Lightweight 
came  in  triumphant,  but  breathless,  with  a  goat  he  had  purdiased  for  a 
rupee,  and  vAnth.  he  had  had  a  great  struggle  with  on  his  way  to  the  tent. 
The  Drayman  exinressed  his  admiration  of  the  purchase  in  suitable  terms. 
The  ProfessOT  was  silent :  but  at  last  inquired,  **  What  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  that  goat  ? "  **  Eat  him,  of  course."  "  Let  me  know  what  day  yon 
propose  the  feast  shall  take  place,"  the  Professor  said  calmty ;  ^«  I  will  dine 
in  some  other  man's  tent.    That  is  a  he-goat,  and  fifty  years  old  at  least." 

Li^tweight  did  not  say  any  more  on  the  subject,  nor  do  I  know 
whfit  he  did  with  Que  goat;  but  it  certainly  nerer  appeared  at  table. 
That  night  was  not  a  peacei^  one.  We  had  two  alarms — ^the  one 
from  wi^out,  the  other  from  witiiin  the  tent.  We  were  awoke  by  the 
sentry  posted  not  for  behind  us  idiOTxting  something.  That  we  heeded 
little.  Then  came  a  tremendous  jerking  at  the  ropes  of  i;he  tent,  which 
threatened  to  bring  the  whole  affidr  to  the  ground.  We  aU  jumped 
up  and  rushed  out.  There  stood  a  camel,  who  had  strayed  up  and 
in  his  wand^rmgs  had  nearly  brought  down  our  tent.  We  rushed  out 
and  drove  him  off  with  stones ;  the  ground,  howerer,  being  stony,  and 
strewn  over  with  small  pieces  of  the  thorny  wood,  we  suffered  severely  in 
so  doing.  The  camel  appeared  to  have  a  peculiar  afibction  for  our  tent, 
for  he  was  continually  returning  throughout  the  night,  and  keeping  us  on 
the  qui  viw  by  getting  close  to  ilie  tent-ropes.  At  one  time,  however, 
we  reaUy  thought  he  was  gone,  and  were  just  getting  off  to  sleep  when 
the  Lightwei^t  woke  us  with  a  piercing  cry,  *'  Good  gracious,  some- 
thing  18  biting  me  horribly!  By  Jove,  I  can't  get  him  off!  Strike  a 
light,  you  fellows."  We  struck  a  light  hastily,  and  found  that  the 
assailant  was  a  large  eamel-tick,  which  had  fustened  upon  our  friend's 
leg,  and  had  to  be  taken  off  piecemeal,  for  he  would  not  let  go  his  hold. 
Several  others  of  his  spedes  were  also  discovered  wandering  about  on  the 
bed,  and  we  found  that  we  had  encamped  on  a  spot  where  camels  had 
been  at  some  time  or  other  stationed,  and  that  tiie  place  swarmed  with 
their  abominable  vermin.  They  are  about  the  size  of  sheep-ticks,  and  are 
of  leaden  colour ;  their  bite  is  very  severe,  as  the  Jockey's  leg,  v^ch  was 
very  much  swollen  up  by  the  morning,  sufficiently  testified.  We  did  not 
sleep  any  more  that  night,  but  kept  the  candle  alight,  rolled  up  our  beds, 
and  spreading  our  white  waterproof  sheets  upon  the  ground,  sat  on  ihe 
middle  of  them,  so  as  to  be  able  to  perceive  any  insect  advancing  to  attack 
us.     I  shall  not  speedily  forget  that  night  at  Sono. 

The  next  two  marches  to  Bayraz  €hiddy  were  wearisome  and  mono- 
tonous in  the  extreme,  round  and  round  endless  turnings  and  windings  of 
the  valley,  every  mile  being  just  like  iiie  last.    The  men,  too,  felt  their 
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inarehes  Tety  mueh ;  there  was  no  water  to  be  bad  on  the  way,  and 
they  soon  drank  np  that  in  their  canteens.  In  addition,  many  of  th^n 
not  baTing  bad  any  marcbing  for  weeks,  began  to  be  footsore.  And  at 
Rayrae  Gnddy  we  felt  a  sensation  wbicb  we  bad  not  experienced  for  some 
time :  Uds  was  eold*  The  first  to  remark  npon  it  was  the  Lightweight, 
who  is  a  ehiHy  sntject,  having  no  flesh  to  i^ak  of  on  his  bones.  He 
came  in  from  duty  just  as  dinner  was  ready,  mbbing  bis  bands, ''  I  say, 
yon  Mows,  it's  awMly  eold.' ■  **  Nonsense !  cold  ? ''  the  Drayman  said. 
'<  It's  glorions,  it's  refreshing ;  I  baye  not  felt  so  jolly  for  months."  Bat 
as  the  eyening  wore  on  eyen  the  Drayman  was  obliged  to  confess  that  it 
was  yeiy  cold  indeed.  The  natiye  seryants  went  about  the  camp  with 
their  teeth  chattering,  and  kept  np  such  a  coo^^img  and  groaning  all  night 
as  only  a  chilly  Hindoo  can.  Eyen  in  the  t^t,  rolled  np  in  mgs,  it  was 
nndeniably  yery  cold;  and  at  daylnreak  cold  watw  was  indulged  in  far  more 
sparingly  than  usual.  Lightwei^t  was  quite  touching  cm  the  sulject.  He 
Iwd,  he  said,  exchanged  into  a  regiment  in  India  entirdiy  because  he  could 
not  bear  an  EngHsh  winter,  and  to  be  sent  to  a  place  wldch  he  was  certain 
was  nearly  as  cdd  as  the  North  Pole,  and  to  haye  to  sleep  with  only  the 
protection  of  a  thin  canyas  tent,  was  y^  hard  upon  him.  That  ni^, 
howeyer,  was  certainly  the  coldest  we  experienced,  for  eyen  at  Senafe  the 
thermometer  neyer  went  below  freezing-point,  whereas  at  Bayraz  Quddy  a 
film  of  ice  formed  oyer  water  in  the  open  air.  On  the  bare  plain  of 
Senaf<§  we  stopped  for  some  time.  There  we  bargained  with  the  natiyes, 
did  a  little  shooting,  finished  our  stock  c^  preseryed  meats  and  liquors, 
and  had  to  subsist  entirely  upon  rations,  yaried  occasionally  by  game  and 
commissariat  rum.  This  last  was  at  first  declared  to  be  undrinkable; 
but  as  time  wore  on  it  was  astonishing  how  we  took  to  it,  and  how  great  a 
priyation  it  would  haye  been  had  the  issue  been  stopped.  At  last,  when  we 
were  all  getting  yery  sick  of  Senaf^,  Sir  Robert  Napiw  came  up,  and  m 
less  than  a  week  afterwards  we  receiyed  the  welcome  order  to  adyance. 
Our  first  day's  march  was  an  easy  one,  for  the  sappers  bad  cleared  the 
road ;  the  second  was  long  but  not  difficult ;  the  thbrd,  into  Attegrat,  was 
short,  but  there  was  one  tremendous  descent.  Here  we  had  occasion  to 
admire  the  exertions  of  the  Professor,  who  happened  to  be  our  baggage- 
guard.  The  baggage  bad  started  first,  but  the  number  of  l»«akdowns  was 
so  great  that  we  came  upon  them  at  the  top  of  tiiis  descent.  All  down 
the  narrow  road  on  the  face  of  the  bill  animals  were  lying  down,  or 
standing  with  their  loads  on  their  necks.  Half-way  down,  in  a  most 
precipitous  spot,  a  mule  was  on  the  point  of  Ming,  the  load  having  got 
nearly  on  bis  ears.  Two  soldiers  had  by  the  Professor's  direction  got  in  front, 
and  were  almost  carrying  the  load,  which  at  Ihat  place  it  was  impossible  to 
remove.  The  weight,  howeyer,  was  too  great  upon  such  difficult  ground,  and 
mule,  baggage,  and  men  had  a  fiur  chance  of  a  very  ugly  tumble — ^when  the 
Professor,  who  was  behind  this  mule,  seized  it  by  its  taU,  hung  on  with  all  bis 
weight,  and  so  acted  as  a  skid  till  the  animal  reached  a  more  level  spot,  where 
the  load  could  be  taken  o&    We  bad  a  laugh  at  him  as  we  passed,  but 
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he  replied  impertorbably,  *^  That  animal  carried  my  aneroid  barometer 
and  oar  last  dozen  of  brandy.*'  We  were  too  grateful  to  the  Professor 
to  say  another  word.  Attegrat  was  more  infested  by  jackals  and  hytenas 
than  any  other  place  we  came  to.  They  made  the  night  hideons  with 
their  yells  and  whinings,  and  we  several  times  went  outside  the  Un^ 
to  teirify  them  with  a  stone.  Of  course  fire-arms  were  not  allowed. 
The  fiEiir  here  was  very  amusing,  with  its  closely  packed  squatting  figures, 
its  animals,  cloth,  and  y^etable  markets.  The  two  great  events  at 
Attegrat  were  the  visit  of  Tigro's  ambassador  and  a  thunder-storm.  The 
first,  as  a  public  event,  was  perhf^m  the  more  important,  the  second 
interested  us  personally  very  much  the  more.  The  ambassador's  visit, 
however,  was  the  prior  event,  and  should  therefore  be  first  spoken  of. 
Breakfast  was  just  over,  and  we  were  discussing  wheth^  or  no  we  should 
go  out  for  a  stroll,  when  the  Professor  entered.  He  had  gone  out 
towards  Attegrat,  he  s$dd,  to  collect  antiquities,  but  that  was  of  course 
humbug,  for  up  to  the  present  time  he  had  only  bought  a  prayer-book  or 
two,  or  an  old  ham,  for  a  dollar,  each.  However,  the  Professor,  as  the 
Jockey  says,  **  fancies  himself  *'  upon  the  subject  of  antiquarianism,  as 
well  as  a  dozen  other-isms,  and  maintainfl  that  his  prayer-books  are  quite 
different,  and  very  much  superior,  to  any  others  which  either  have  been 
dr  could  be  purchased  in  Abyssinia.  .  The  Professor  does  not,  even 
according  to  his  own  confession,  understand  more  than  three  Abyssinian 
words,  and  he  gives  no  reasons  for  the  great  superiority  of  his  purchases 
over  ours.  He  says  we  should  not  understand  him ;  and  I  think  this 
possible.  The  Professor,  then,  entered,  and  put  an  end  to  our  discussion. 
**  If  you  fellows  want  to  see  the  King  of  Tigr^,  you  had  better  come  out 
at  once.''  And  we  accordingly  went,  and  found  a  strange  procession 
approaching  the  camp,  preceded  by  the  warlike  music  of  the  stirring 
tom-tom,  surrounded  by  a  cortege  of  warriors,  arrayed  in  dirfy  cotton, 
and  armed  with  spears  and  with  matchlocks,  probably  purchased  firom 
Chinese  traders  about  the  era  8000  b.g.  Of  the  ambassador  himself 
it  can  only  be  said  that  he  was  like  unto  his  following,  as  dirty  and  as 
vagabond-looking  as  the  rest  of  them.  Presently  our  bugles  sounded, 
and  we  had  to  buckle  on  our  swords  and  form  up  in  front  of  the  camp. 
Thence  we  were  marched  in  firont  of  the  Commander-in-Chiefs  tent,  and 
were  drawn  up  with  our  bands  behind  us  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
yards.  The  rest  of  the  troops  also  formed  in  line,  and  then  the  mongrel 
procession  marched  up  and  the  ambassador  entered  the  tent,  the  two 
military  bands  playing  as  loudly  as  they  could,  and  entirely  different  sdrs. 
However,  I  do  not  suppose  he  noticed  anything  extraordinary  about  it. 
The  Professor^  who  was  not  on  duty,  was  in  the  tent,  and  told  us  after- 
wards that  the  conversation  which  ensued  was  the  very  dullest  thing  ho 
ever  listened  to*  He  suggested  a  number  of  topics  of  interest  which 
might  have  been  advantageously  discussed  ;  among  others,  some  scientific 
point,  which  wo  understood  to  be  the  relation  which  the  ancient  Coptic 
language  had,    in  the  opinion   of  the  ambassador,  in  the  formation. 
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modification,  and  origin  of  the  primitivo  Abyssinian  dialects.  Some  of 
his  other  suggestions  Tvere  equally  remarkable  for  abstmseness,  and  ho 
was  strongly  advised  to  embody  them  in  a  Memo,  and  to  present 
them  to  Sir  Robert  Napier  in  case  of  another  interview.  The  rain 
affected  ns  much  more  intimately  than  the  durbar  had  done.  It  had 
threatened  rain  for  two  previous  days,  and  we  therefore  paid  little 
attention  to  the  heavy  black  cloud.  When  it  began,  however,  it  came 
down  in  a  sheet,  and  in  five  minutes  we  had  a  stream  three  inches  deep 
rushing  through  the  tent.  Before  we  had  time  to  prepare,  the  beds  upon 
the  ground  were  under  water,  and  everything  was  soaked  through.  The 
Professor — who  alone  had  stuck  to  his  bed — sat  upon  it,  chuckling 
at  his  superior  sagacity;  but  the  laugh  went  against  him  afterwards, 
when  it  was  discovered,  upon  turning  out  everything  after  the  shower 
was  over,  that  some  tobacco  which  he  had  that  morning  taken  from 
his  trunk,  and  put  upon  the  ground  under  his  bed  to  be  out  of 
the  way,  was  quite  saturated.  Up  to  Attegrat  we  had  been  very  weH 
off  for  tent  accommodation,  as  we  had  been  only  three  in  one  of  the 
large  tents  known  as  "native  routies;"  but  these  were  now  to  be  left 
behind,  and  we  were  packed  three  in  a  bell-tent.  It  was  at  Ad  Abaga, 
however,  three^ays'  march  fiirther  on — where  we  waited  for  five  days  for 
the  King  of  Tigrd — that  our  ideas  of  comfort  received  the  rudest  shock. 
The  Drayman  brought  in  the  news.  (The  Drayman  is  perhaps  too 
devoted  to  his  personal  comforts ;  he  is  a  peaceful  man,  but  is  apt  to 
get  extremely  irate  if  interfered  with.)  He  came  in  red  hot ;  he  was  in 
a  passion ;  something  serious  had  evidently  happened.  "  Have  you  seen 
the  general  order  ?  '*  We  had  not.  What  was  it  ?  The  Drayman  steadied 
himself  to  tell  us  :  it  was  evidently  most  serious.  At  last  he  spoke. 
"  It  is  proposed  that  the  troops  march  forward  without  either  rum,  tea, 
or  sugar."  We  were  silent ;  the  news  was  bad  beyond  our  worst  antici- 
pation. No  rum,  tea,  or  sugar !  it  seemed  impossible.  The  Professor 
spoke,  "  For  myself"  he  said,  with  that  calmness  which  distinguishes  him, 
and  which  was  only  disturbed  upon  the  great  occasion  of  the  destruction 
of  his  tobacco  at  Attegrat — **  For  myself,  I  care*  little ;  but  the  troops  will 
all  be  in  hospital  in  a  fortnight.  No  constitution  in  the  world  can  stand 
hard  work  and  nothing  but  dirty  water  to  drink.*'  "  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  troops,"  the  Jockey  said,  "  but  I  am  quite  as  sony  for  myself.  The 
tea  and  sugar  I  should  not  mind."  As  indeed  he  would  not ;  for  his  tastes 
having  been  vitiated  by  an  early  life  among  sporting  associates,  he  eschews 
milder  drinks,  and  even  at  breakfast  drinks  arrack  and  water,  utterly  dis- 
regarding any  hints  upon  our  part  as  to  the  fidr  allowance  of  spirits. 
**  The  tea  and  sugar  I  should  not  mind ;  but  how  in  the  name  of  goodness 
am  I  to  go  on  without  spirits  ?  What  a  fool  I  was  to  come  into  the  army  I 
To  think  that  I  should  have  to  come  to  drink  nothing  but  dirty  water.  I 
consider  that  Government  took  the  price  of  my  commission  under  fiedse 
pretences.  I  paid  so  much  for  the  honour  of  fighting,  of  doing  innu- 
merable parades  and  other  hateful  work ;  and  all  this  for  the  mere  interest 
VOL.  xvn. — vo.  102.  M. 
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of  my  own  money.  But  I  did  not  bargain  for  drinking  dirty  water.  I 
never  read  the  Articles  of  War,  but  I  am  certain  that  dirty  water  is  not  as 
much  as  mentioned."  Lightweight's  lament  was  so  earnest  and  pathetic 
that  we  had  a  laugh,  and  felt  better  tempered  at  once.  This  Draconian 
decree,  which,  if  carried  out,  would  certainly  have  been  attended  with  the 
worst  results  as  to  the  health  of  the  troops,  was  never  enforced ;  for  such 
an  abundance  of  stores  and  native  carriage  was  obtained  at  Antalo, 
that  rations,  although  upon  a  reduced  scale,  are  still  issued  to  the 
troops  of  both  rum  and  tea  and  sugar.  One  of  the  greatest  privations, 
as  far  as  officers  are  concerned,  is  want  of  candles.  None  have  been 
issued  since  we  landed,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  are  now 
hardly  any  left  in  camp.  Substitutes  have,  of  course,  been  improvised : 
empty  tins  of  chocolate  have  been  converted  into  rough  lamps;  and  in 
these,  ghee,  or  native  butter,  is  consumed  with  a  more  or  less  satisfactory 
result.  A  consequence  is,  that  very  early  hours  are  perforce  kept,  and  by 
nine  o'clock  the  great  majority  of  officers  are  in  bed.  Indeed,  there  is 
little  to  promote  conviviality.  Many  brought  cards  with  them ;  but  even  a 
rubber  is  hardly  a  sociable  game  when  played  almost  in  the  dark,  and 
without  any  accompanying  refreshment.  I  have  only  seen  one  game 
attempted  since  we  landed.  Until  we  reached  this  place,  the  prospects  of 
the  campaign  looked  dreary  indeed.  We  could  bring  n(f  supplies  e»:ept 
meat  at  any  price.  The  transport  train  was  taxed  to  the  utmost  to  keep 
our  immediate  wants  supplied,  and  no  one  could  see  the  end  of  the  bosiness 
at  all.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  enormous  supplies  of  flour  and  other 
stores  which  we  have  purchased  here,  thanks  to  the  unlimited  amount  of 
native  transport  which  has  been  offered  to  us,  we  shall  go  forward  in  a 
few  days  witii  every  hope  of  being  at  Magdala  in  three  days  from  the  date 
of  starting  hence.  Every  one  has  the  greatest  confidence  in  Sir  Robert 
Napier ;  and  we  look  forward  to  being  out  of  this  country  by  June.  All 
are  especially  anticipating  a  fight  at  Magdala.  The  Jockey  says  that  ho 
shall  not  mind  even  short  commons  of  rum  if  King  Theodore  does  but  fight. 
The  Drayman  pooh-poohs  the  idea  of  fighting  with  such  fellows  as  these. 
The  Professor  utters  my|);erious  sayings  about  manuscripts  and  antiquities 
he  expects,  or  says  he  expects,  to  find  at  Magdala.  Why  Theodore  diould 
bother  himself  with  manuscripts  and  antiquities  is  known  only  to  the 
Pi'ofessor  himself. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Up  Hill. 

^HE  whole  scene  had  come  and  gone 
like  a  bad  dream.  No  one  alluded 
to  it  in  that  stem  and  silent  house- 
hold. Cecily  did  not  even  know 
^  whether  her  fiEither  had  seen  her 
distress^  or  suspected  who  the  dead 
man  was,  and  Rupert  kept  the 
strange  story  in  his  heart,  and 
never  uttered  a  word.  Grief,  when 
it  does  not  melt  and  improve, 
makes  a  nature  bitterer  and  harder, 
and  Cecily  seemed  to  grow  both: 
the  strongest  wines  are  said  to  make 
the  sharpest  vinegar. 

The  boy,  sternly  treated  and  re- 
pressed at  home,  was  beginning  to 
feel  the  pleasure  of  inspiring  the 
fear  and  sense  of  hatred  which  he 
himself  endured.  No  master  is  so 
cruel  as  the  fag  who  has  been  unmercifully  bulhed ;  the  slave  who  is 
kicked  and  beaten  delights  in  nothing  so  much  as  being  able  to  pass  on 
the  kicks  and  blows.  Rupert  was  nearly  fifteen,  and  the  bad  spirits  were 
fast  winning  the  battle  in  him. 

One  evening  he  was  leaning  over  a  gate,  through  which  the  cows  were 
to  be  drivel  home ;  there  was  a  glorious  array  of  gold  and  crimson 
clouds,  but  it  was  not  the  beautiful  sunset  (on  which  he  was  turning  his 
back)  that  made  him  pause,  but  only  the  feeling  of  evening :  the  sensa- 
tion— ^not  the  idea  of  rest — ^was  upon  him.  The  cows  had  strayed  up 
''Ave  Lane.''  Roads  there  were  scarcely  any  in  the  district;  but  the 
track  wound  along,  with  a  magnificent  margin  of  green  turf  on  both  sides : 
capital  galloping  ground,  arched  over  by  tall  elms  and  ash,  with  here 
and  there  a  great  oak  standing  out  upon  Hie  grass.  '*  Ave  Lane  "  led  to 
the  ^^Bedeswell."  The  Catholicism  of  tio  many  hundred  years  crops  up 
like  the  boulders  left  of  some  destroyed  strata  of  rock.  It  is  only 
wonderful  indeed  that  remains  of  it  are  not  oftener  found  in  the 
tenacious  memory  of  the  people,  when  one  considers  the  strong  hold  it 
possessed  for  so  many  hundred  years  over  every  event  in  life. 
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The  cows  were  passing  in  and  ont  of  the  patches  of  bright  light  and 
green  shadow  which  lay  across  the  path,  the  day  had  been  excessiyely 
hot,  and  they  had  taken  refage  in  the  shady  lane  from  the  glare  of  tlM 
snnshine.  At  the  well  stood  a  very  little  girl,  trying  to  dip  a  small  can 
into  the  lowered  water :  the  light  feU  on  her  bright  hair  and  striped  bine- 
and-white  petticoat,  and  Bupert  watched  her  in  the  idle  way  with  which 
one*s  eyes  receiye  pictures  of  things  that  do  not  concern  them.  In  cor 
Northern  nations,  the  sense  of  beauty  is  the  result  of  cultiyation ;  it  does 
not  often  grow  naturally  among  the  uneducated. 

Suddenly  a  very  inoflfensive  cow,  whose  affections  had  been  wounded 
by  the  loss  of  her  calf,  uplifted  her  Toice  lugubriously,  and  lowered  her 
horns  at  the  child,  who  took  refuge  in  the  greatest  possible  fright  hj 
Rupert's  side,  and  seized  hold  of  his  hand,  still  clinging  closely  to  her 
can.  He  looked  down  surprised  at  the  small  trusting  thing  beside  him ; 
the  habit  of-  feeling  and  inspiring  fear  and  dislike  had  become  so  strong 
in  him  that  the  sense  of  being  appealed  to  for  help  and  protection 
seemed  strange.  She  kept  close  to  him  as  he  slowly  drove  back 
his  cows. 

*<  Where  do  ye  come  from  ?  "  said  he  to  her  at  last. 

'<  Father  and  mother*s  come  to  live  at  Old  Moor.  Father  was  old 
Mrs.  Blizard's  newy."  Bupert  knew  that  fresh  tenants  had  just  arrived 
at  the  farm  nearest  to  Hawkshill.  <*  The  well*s  gone  dry  in  the  house, 
and  mother  can't  abide  the  water  in  the  yard,  so  I'm  fetching  this  along 
o'  her  tea.  Won't  you  set  me  across  the  field  where  there's  the 
big  bull?" 

Bupert  went  moodily  and  unwillingly  on  with  the  child,  hardly  speak- 
ing till  they  reached  the  farmyard  gate,  where  the  £Either  was  standing 
with  a  pitchfork  in  his  hand  looking  out  for  her. 

**  What,  ye  was  afeard  o*  the  dun  cow,  wer  ye  ?  I  know  her  were 
bawling  for  her  cauf  all  the  night  through,  that's  where  'twas,"  said  the 
farmer,  turning  to  Bupert,  with  a  tender  smile  at  his  child,  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  ^*  And  so  the  little  maid  have  a  coaxed  ye  to  bring  of  her  home, 
have  she  ?  She's  a  big  little  coward,  that's  what  she  is."  He  was  a 
great  burly  man,  with  a  voice  like  a  trumpet,  but  a  quiet  temper,  and  a 
nature  like  one  of  his  own  immense  sleek  cart-horses. 

«*  So  you're  Pangboume's  grandson,  up  at  Hawkshill  ?  I  was  a  coming 
for  to  see  him  about  that  broken  fence  into  the  lane  after  sundown.  You 
go  and  speak  to  mother :  she's  uncommon  lassid  to-night,  what  wi'  the 
heat  and  the  bad  water — ^it  tastes  so  it  does,  agin  the  chum-house,  sajs 
she,  as  she  can't  drink  it,  and  there  were  nobody  but  the  little  wench  to 
go  for  a  can  to  the  spring." 

Bupert  followed  unwillingly  into  the  house.  There  is  a  certain  point 
where  it  is  easier  for  shyness  and  awkwardness  to  go  on  than  to  torn 
back.  "  Oh,  if  I  had  but  run  away  at  first,"  he  muttered  to  himself  as 
little  Mary  dragged  him  into  the  front  kitchen. 

"  Eh,  my  ducky,"  cried  her  mother  as  they  came  in,  "  why,  Tve  beea 
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qnito  p]^t  out  and  chastised  wi'  thif>king  of  ye,  yc  were  so  long  and  the 
bull  so  mischiefful/* 

Mrs.  Blizard  was  a  good  woman  and  a  good  housewife,  but  her 
appearance  belied  her.  Gentility  was  her  stumbling-block  and  rock  of 
offence.  It  was  gentility  under  difficulties,  for  she  hardly  ever  saw  any 
one  beyond  the  precincts  of  her  own  house  and  at  church  throughout  the 
year  ;  but  the  fine  words  which  she  used  right  and  left  were  such  a  source 
of  enjoyment  to  her  that  no  one  could  grudge  her  the  satisfaction.  She 
was  a  perfect  mistress  of  the  language,  and  "  not  a  word,  however  far  out 
of  hearing,  but  came  at  her  command;  "  and  as  she  spoke  the  dialect  of 
the  county  in  great  perfection,  it  added  to  the  effect.  She  wore  long 
dangling  curls,  and  had  a  generally  lackadaisical,  affected  air,  which  in 
that  secluded  place  was  curiously  inappropriate. 

"  And  how  do  you  do,  Mr.  Pangboume  ?  "  said  she,  languidly.  **  I 
really  suffer  such  inability  with  the  heat  as  I  could  scarce  get  through 
the  butter ;  and  butter,  Mr.  P.,  is  a  thing  that  yer  know  it  won't  come 
right,  not  by  no  means." 

"  The  cow  run  at  me,  mother,  and  he  brought  me  in,"  said  Mary. 

"  Well,  *tis  a  mercy,  child,  as  yer  found  any  one  about,  I'm  sure. 
It's  particular  lonesome  and  tiresome  here.  I've  been  accustomed  to 
good  company  like,  where  we  was  before,  t'other  side  county,  and  it  seems 
here  as  there  ain't  nothink  but  the  cows  to  speak  to  (which  I'm  sure 
there's  enough  o'  them,"  she  added,  parenthetically;  **  seventy  has  the 
master,  and  forty  on  'em  in  milk).  I  just  straggled  down  the  garden 
but  now  :  the  perfumerie  of  the  clove  pinks  is  re'ly  beautiful,  but  I  was 
80  shattered  with  the  butter  as  I  could  hardly  go ;  and  then  the  smell 
of  them  clats,  which  I  ain't  used  to,  seemed  just  to  terrify  me  so  as  I'm 
all  in  a  muzz." 

But  before  Mrs.  Blizard  had  nearly  finished  her  complaints,  as  she 
all  the  while  went  on  setting  the  tea-things,  Bupert  had  torn  away  his 
hand  from  Mary  and  escaped  at  a  run. 

A  day  or  two  after,  he  had  been  driven  into  a  furious  passion  by  his 
grandfather's  taunts.  "  We  ayn't  used  to  no  such  ways  at  Hawkshill," 
said  he,  '*  rakin'  o'  oats  o'  that  fashion  all  of  a  ruck,  and  I  won't  ha'  it 
done."  Rupert  flung  himself  behind  a  stack  in  the  field,  where  he  lay 
throwing  the  loose  straw  angrily  about  him,  when  a  little  hand  was  laid 
on  his  E^oulder. 

"  Have  you  hurted  yourself,  poor  boy  ?  "  said  Mary,  tenderly. 

"  Go  away,  I  don't  want  you,"  he  answered,  in  a  savage  tone.  The 
child  remained  sitting  silently  by  him  ;  they  were  both  quite  still.  **  What 
are  you  waiting  for  ?  "  said  he — a  little  less  wrathfully,  however^  this  time. 

**  Nothing,"  replied  she.  He  raised  his  head :  she  was  kneeling  in 
the  grass  watching  him ;  he  turned  away  again.  **  Ruby,  I  think  I  saw 
the  hedgepig  run  but  now  into  that  deep  hole  in  the  bank  where  ye 
telled  me  the  rabbits  had  their  hurries." 

It  is  a  great  art  to  be  able  to  administer  the  right  consolation  at  the 
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right  moment.  Bapert  started  up,  and  in  another  minute  was  in  pursuit 
of  the  ** hedge-pig,"  which,  luckily  for  itself,  had  retired;  but  tiie  boy 
plunged  his  arm  up  to  the  shoulder  into  the  burrow,  and  brought  up 
successively  five  infant  rabbits. 

"  Oh,  Ruby  I  "  cried  the  child,  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  as  he  put  one 
warm  little  downy  ball  after  another  into  her  laj^.  It  was  like  a  conjuring 
trick  or  the  gifts  of  a  good  fairy. 

**  They'll  make  a  nice  pie,'*  said  Rupert,  barbarously. 

**  They  mustn't  be  eaten,"  sobbed  Mary,  and  with  an  effort  of  heroic 
virtue  she  put  them  back  into  their  hole  to  save  their  lives.  "  You'll 
come  down  to  us  to-morrow?"  said  she,  anxiously,  getting  hold  of  his 
hand  and  afraid  she  might  have  displeased  him.  "  Mother  allays  has  a 
pie  o'  Sundays,"  she  added,  in  conciliation. 

There  was  a  cloth  on  the  table  as  he  awkwardly  shuffled  into  the 
kitchen  the  next  day,  and  Mrs.  Blizard  insisted  on  his  washing  his 
hajads.  "What  a  deal  o'  rout  about  nothing,  the  pie  ain't  worth  it," 
grumbled  he,  intensely  bored  by  such  forms  and  ceremonies. 

**  And  now,"  said  Maiy,  getting  on  his  knee  after  dinner,  "  you're 
a  goin'  to  show  me  the  pictures  in  the  big  book." 

All  went  on  well  at  first,  as  she  undertook  the  explanations  herself 
(and  at  great  length.)     At  last,  however, — 

"  What's  that  chap  doih'  wi'  the  babby  and  the  big  knife  ?  "  said  he. 

"  Oh,  Ruby,  it's  Solomon  and  the  judging  and  the  mothers  I "  said 
she,  much  shocked ;  *' don't  ye  see  the  letters  ?  " 

**  I  can't  read,  and  I  don't  want  to,"  answered  he,  doggedly ;  "  it's 
all  very  well  for  girls." 

"  Nay,  lad,  there  thou'st  quite  out :  it  ain't  nought  to  be  proud  on.  A 
farming  man  wants  it  more  nor  a  girl,  wi'  the  markets,"  said  the  farmer,  who 
heard  him  as  he  went  out  at  the  door.  <'  A  man's  a  deal  more  o'  a  man 
if  he  can  read;  but  maybe  ye're  too  old  for  to  learn,  that's  one  thing." 

**  I  could  do  it  fast  enow  an  I  choosed,"  muttered  Rupert,  angrily. 

**  Won't  you  learn,  Ruby  dear  ?  "  said  the  little  girl,  in  a  low  voice; 
**  the  letters  is  so  quick  to  get,  and  Torn  Thumb's  such  nice  readin' — ^when 
it  isn't  Sunday,"  she  added,  conscientiously. 

Partly  firom  opposition  and  partly  from  ambition,  Rupert  set  doggedly 
down  to  begin,  and  when  the  farmer  returned  he  found  them  hard  at 
work.  Presently  the  infant  professor  jumped  down  from  her  pupil's 
knee  and  ran  up  to  him. 

**  Father,  what  does  p-1-o-u-g-h  spell  ?  "  said  she,  in  a  low  whisper. 

The  farmer's  jolly  laugh  pealed  under  the  rafters  of  the  old  kitchen. 

"  'Tis  so  comikle  for  to  see  her  like  a  little  dog  a  carryin'  the  word  in 
her  mouth  as  'twere,  for  to  learn  the  lad." 

"  Now,  father,"  said  Mrs.  Blizard,  **  don't  you  go  for  to  daunt  'um 
like  that.  I've  been  quite  cheered  and  nourished  in  my  heart  for  to  see 
them.  She's  a  very  choice  child  is  Mary,  and  ye  mustn't  go  for  to 
backen  her  when  she've  a  mind  to  do  for  to  improve  the  lad." 
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Maiy  certainly  did  not  require  to  be  discouraged  in  her  task.  Rupert 
was  by  no  means  an  easy  or  an  agreeable  pupO,  though  he  was  clever 
enough.  ' 

'*  I  hate  them  hooka,"  he  broke  out  from  time  to  time  as  the  lessons 
went  on,  flinging  them  on  the  ground  and  contradicting  his  patient  little 
instructress  savagely ;  but  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  whole  fiamily  he 
learned  to  read  for  all  that. 

He  had  established  a  curious  kind  of  influence  over  the  child :  she 
attended  implicitly  to  all  his  whims  and  obeyed  all  his  behests  as  far  as 
they  were  possible,  and  endured  his  reproaches  when  they  were  not ;  and 
Mrs.  Blizard  was  often  a  good  deal  annoyed  at  the  sort  of  way  in  which 
he  tyrannized  over  her. 

"  There's  a  curate  what's  to  come  instead  of  old  Mr.  Rogers  a  ridin* 
over  from  Norlands,"  said  Mary  one  day,  **  and  he's  a  goin'  to  lodge  here, 
as  there  isn't  another  place  convenient." 

"  Then  I'll  ne'er  come  nigh  the  house  agin,"  answered  the  boy, 
violently.  "  I  can't  abide  a  parson.  What  for  did  you  let  'um  do  it  ?  you 
don't  care  a  bit  about  me." 

Maiy  looked  as  pained  as  if  there  had  been  reason  in  his  complaints, 
but  she  said  nothing.  ^ 


CHAPTER  VL 

Fire  in  the  Rick-yaed. 

TowiBDB  the  beginning  of  winter  Claude  Morris,  the  parson,  appeared, 
though  only  for  a  few  days  to  read  himself  in.  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
fresh  from  college,  who  had  taken  the  miserable  curacy  of  Avonhoe  as 
a  title  to  orders.  There  was  no  sort  of  parsonage  belonging  to  it,  and 
after  some  search  he  had  established  himself  with  Mrs.  Blizard  as  the 
best  chance  of  comfort.  He  was  a  small  thin  man,  with  very  light  hair 
and  eyebrows,  and  a  generally  washed-out  look  not  at  all  impressive. 
«  He  ain't  much  of  a  one  for  to  look  at,"  had  been  the  verdict  as  he 
passed  through  the  *^  street "  *  (consisting  of  Ave  houses).  There  was 
something,  however,  about  his  sermon  which  made  his  hearers,  used  to 
the  droning  of  the  big  old  rector,  look  about  them  as  they  sat  on  the 
curious  carved  benches ;  not  at  all,  however,  approvingly. 

Claude,  after  speaking  to  a  few  of  his  hearers  and  receiving  somewhat 
shy  and  ungracious  answers,  walked  away,  and  as  the  scanty  congregation 
streamed  out  at  the  door,  it  discussed  the  new  parson  by  no  means 
altogether  to  his  advantage. 

**  It  were  writ,  and  I  don't  consider  it  be  Gospel  when  'tis  writ,"  said 
Benyam,  consequentially — ^who,  for  a  wonder,  had  graced  the  church  on  this 
great  occasion,  and  as  he  rarely  troubled  the  service  was  extremely  par- 
ticular about  the  quality  of  his  doctrine.     '^  The  other  t'other  were  a  man 

♦  "  Watting  Street,**  "  Akeman  Street,"  "  street "  meaning  only  road. 
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0*  eddication  like,  and  a  nm  on  as  fast  as  a  mill-stream.  And  I  don*t  see 
what  call  this  nn  has  for  a*  them  hard  words  about  sin.  I  bean*t  a  bit 
worse  nor  my  neighbours  as  he  should  talk  at  me  so  "  (Benyam  was  con- 
yinced  that  the  preacher  had  been  addressing  himself  specially  to  him). 
<*  And  then  a'  that  about  the  Devil  hammering  away  at  us  like  the  bullets 
agin  the  church  door,  and  we  was  to  kip  'im  out  same  wise ;  it  isn't  in  the 
Bible  I  tak'  it !  " 

They  were  still  standing  in  the  porch,  where  the  evidences  of  Cromwell's 
assault  were  clearly  visible  in  the  buUet-holes  which  remained  in  the  stoat 
old  oaken  door,  to  which  the  preacher  had  appealed,  to  the  great  scandal 
of  this  critical  part  of  his  audience. 

"Yes,  I  bean't  sure  as  it's  just  lucky,"  said  the  old  rateatcher,  who 
generally  found  his  ferrets  much  too  active  on  Sundays  to  enable  him 
to  go  anywhere  where  it  would  not  be  considered  seemly  to  take  them 
with  him,  but  had  also  made  a  sacrifice  to  hear  the  new  parson.  '<  You 
may  scrat  and  scrat  away  ever  so  long,  but  if  ye  perseweres  and  comes 
up  to  the  dodder  *  at  last,  he  shows  £ght ;  and  I  take  it  if  them  preachers 
angers  a  body  about  his  sins,  he'll  not  git  'um  for  to  come  to  church  at 
all,  for  to  be  hit  betwixt  the  eyes  o'  that  fashion !  " 

"I  wish  as  everybody  'd  bo  after  minding  their  own  business  and  let 
we  alone,"  replied  Benyam.  "  There's  the  poor-rate  so  high  as  I  can 
scarce  make  the  rent  and  my  livin'  out  o'  the  land." 

"  What's  the  use  o'  them  quarter  sessions,  and  what's  the  magistrates 
about  as  they  duon't  look  to  sich  Hke,  as  they  did  a  ought  to,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  "  said  Farmer  Bathe. 

"  And  the  Parliament  House,"  growled  Benyam,  "  and  the  rents  so 
mortial  high  ?  " 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  I  ha*n*t  anythink  further  to  do  wi*  land,  nor  rents 
either ;  but  I  must  be  arter  gettin'  off  home.  How  wonderful  short  the 
days  be,"  said  Simon,  remembering  the  ferrets. 

Bupert  had  sauntered  on,  not  much  interested  by  the  discourse  of  the 
village  magnates,  and,  turning  the  comer  of  the  church,  he  came  upon 
a  group  complaining  of  Benyam  and  his  fellow-farmers  as  they  were  doing 
of  their  superiors. 

The  boy  himself  was  almost  without  any  class  feeling ;  he  was  "  only 
a  lodger  "  in  his  grandfather's  house,  and  was  known  to  care  extremely 
little  for  what  went  on  there.  His  arrival  accordingly  made  no  difference 
in  their  talk. 

"  I  tell  'ee  what,  we  won't  be  treated  so,"  said  one  man.  **  We'll  have 
bread  or  blood,  that's  where  'tis ;  we're  good  subjects  of  the  king,  and 
if  he  know'd  how  we  was  done  by,  he  wouldn't  ha'  had  us  ground  down 
this  'ere  way." 

'*  Bread's  up  at  a  shilling,"  said  another.  «*  Why,  the  bakers  ought  to 
be  hanged  for  't." 


♦  Badger. 
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«  And  the  millors,  too,  for  floor  being  so  high.** 

«  And  the  farmers  along  wi'  'em,  they  ought,"  added  a  third.  <<  Have 
ye  heord  there  were  another  stack  fired  o*  Friday,  and  a  veiy  good  thing 
it  were.    I  say  it  were  well  done.** 

To  all  which  Enpert  listened  with  much  interest  and  no  distaste. 

It  was  an  anxious  time  :  the  autumn  had  set  in  cold,  wet,  and  comfort- 
less, and  half  the  parish  was  already  out  of  work.  We  have  happily  nearly 
forgotten  those  dark  days  in  England  :  the  state  of  antagonism,  the  dumb 
warfEire,  the  ill-will  that  existed  just  before  the  passing  of  the  Eeform 
Bill,  when  a  deep-rooted  discontent  divided  classes,  when  whole  parishes 
were  eaten  up  by  poor-rate.  The  sort  of  deadlock  produced  by  the  corn- 
laws,  the  poor-laws,  the  high  price  of  bread  and  of  eTerything  wearable  and 
eatable,  the  low  wages,  the  ignorance  of  the  poor,  the  apathy  of  the 
employers,  the  reflex  also,  probably,  of  the  wave  of  disquiet  which  was 
moving  all  over  Europe,  produced  a  ferment  which  was  felt  in  eveiy  part 
of  England,  but  particularly  in  the  Midland  counties,  and  nowhere  more 
than  about  Avonhoe. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  burning  of  ricks  and  breaking  of  machines 
would  somehow  increase  wages,  and  both  were  going  on  that  winter  to  a 
fearful  extent.  There  were  few  resident  landlords  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
soften  the  intercourse  between  masters  and  toilers,  much  waste  land,  small 
owners  who  could  do  little,  absentees,  many  of  whom  never  came  near  their 
property,  and  college  owners  who  would  do  nothing ;  and  the  consequence 
was  a  state  of  disorganization  which  it  is  only  surprising  did  not  terrify  our 
rulers  more  quickly.  But  facts  were  slow  in  being  appreciated  in  those 
days,  and  the  want  of  communication  made  each  district  more  isolated  from 
its  neighbours  and  the  rest  of  the  countiy,  than  we  can  now  well  realize. 

During  the  last  months  of  that  winter  there  were  few  nights  when  a 
fire  might  not  be  [seen  from  the  high  ground  of  Avonhoe,  and  Buport 
spent  his  spare  time  in  watching  for  the  shooting  up  of  a  flame,  or  the 
**  bouquet**  of  sparks  from  a  rick,  with  the  sort  of  eiyoymcnt  he  would 
have  had  in  an  exhibition  of  rockets.  It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
experience,  and  also  of  imagination,  for  any  one  to  put  himself  in  the  place  of 
another,  to  conceive  what  he  has  not  himself  gone  through — and  children 
and  uneducated  people  are  peculiarly  without  this  sense.  To  carry  on  a 
series  of  thoughts  so  far  as  to  attach  a  consequence  to  anything,  requires 
more  education  than  we  generally  imagine.  The  present  is  all  in  all  to 
them.  A  great  outburst  of  sparks  is  a  pretty  thing,  so  one  boy  throws 
gunpowder  into  the  fire,  and  blows  out  his  own  or  somebody  else*s  eyes ; 
and  another  will  bum  down  a  cottage  or  a  rick-yard  with  no  greater 
amount  of  malice  or  wickedness  than  prompts  a  civilized  man  to  make  an 
unkind  observation  at  dinner.  Cause  and  eflect  are  not  a  necessary 
sequence  in  their  eyes,  but  each  case  is  an  isolated  event. 

It  was  a  dank,  dark  evening  in  November  a  few  days  after,  and  as 
Bupert  drove  the  cows  home  the  mists  began  to  rise.  There  was  a  Uttle 
moon,  and  the  sky  wns  clear  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  but  all  over  the  plain 
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below  spread  an  immense  sea  of  white  fog,  wliicb,  indeed,  hnng  more  or 
less  through  the  winter  over  the  stiff  deep  clay  district,  seamed  with  an 
elaborate  system  of  ridge  and  furrow,  its  only  drainage,  which  had  been 
carried  out  with  infinite  labour,  in  some  remote  antiquity,  over  every  field, 
whether  plough  or  grass  land ;  in  spite  of  which  the  heavy  soil  lay  soaked 
in  wet  the  whole  winter  through.  Ague  (now  hardly  known)  was  the 
ordinary  lot  of  every  one,  old  and  young,  as  common  as  measles  or 
whooping-cough,  while  the  excessive  difficulty  of  getting  fuel  made  life 
very  wretched. 

If  it  had  not  been,  however,  for  its  associations,  to  the  eye  the  si^t 
was  extremely  beautiM :  the  thick  white  fleecy  solid  mass  {^c  whole  tail 
of  the  comet  of  '58  was  said  not  to  contain  so  much  matter  as  a  yard 

of shire  fog)  lay  at  the  boy*s  feet,  perfectly  flat,  rising  only  to  a 

certain  height,  out  of  which  the  promontories  of  low  hills  and  distant 
headlands  stood  out  like  the  clifls  and  line  of  coast  of  a  real  sea,  with 
here  and  there  the  top  of  a  tall  tree  lifting  its  head,  apparently  up  to  its 
neck  in  water. 

Rupert,  when  he  had  turned  the  cows  into  the  straw-yard,  stood  for  a 
moment  watching,  not  the  fog  sea,  which  was  far  too  ordinary  a  sight  to 
notice,  but  for  his  beloved  fireworks.  Suddenly  a  sheaf  of  sparks  arose 
from  what  he  believed  to  be  Yardley  End,  which  was  about  a  mile  off  in 
the  plain.  He  smiled  with  delight,  and  then  a  deeper  feeling  arose  :  the 
boys  at  the  farm  had,  he  believed,  been  among  the  chief  instigators  of 
Quick's  death,  and  he  hated  them  with  all  his  heart. 

"  Farmer  Bathe  grinds  the  poor,"  he  had  often  heard  it  said ;  "  he's 
a  hard  man  about  wages  in  winter."  Mischief,  at  all  events,  was  pleasant 
to  see,  and  worth  risking  his  grandfather's  reproaches ;  and  diving  down 
into  the  sea  of  fog — ^which  was  beginning,  however,  to  lift — he  made  off 
towards  the  flame  as  fast  as  he  could,  though,  when  he  reached  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  he  had  to  guide  himself  at  first  by  the  hedges.  Soon,  however, 
the  angry  glare  of  the  red  light  appeared  under  a  heavy  grey  cloud  of 
smoke,  while  the  lurid  look  of  the  burning  rick  increased  in  brightness 
every  moment  as  he  came  up.  A  great  collection  of  people  were  standing 
about  round  the  homestead,  staring  and  doing  nothing.  The  former 
himself,  and  two  or  three  of  his  men,  were  flinging  buckets  of  muddy 
water  out  of  a  horse-pond  over  the  rick  and  the  neighbouring  sheds  and 
stacks  ;  the  thimblcfuls  seemed  almost  to  increase  the  flame,  but  no  one 
in  the  crowd  stirred  to  help. 

"'Twill  catch  on  to  the  dwelling-home,"  said  one  man  calmly  to 
another — when  Charles  Blount  came  riding  up  in  front  of  a  small  engine 
kept  at  a  neighbouring  manor-house.  The  country  had  been  beset  by  the 
plague  for  several  months,  and  it  was  in  constant  requisition.  He  had 
seen  the  fire  at  a  distance  as  he  was  returning  homo  from  himting,  and 
came  up  to  help.  He  was  out  frequently  with  the  hounds  over  all  that 
part  of  the  country,  and  was  known  by  sight  to  most  of  the  people  ;  and 
his  cheery  voice — ^the  mixture  of  command  and  undoubting  leadership 
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wMch  the  English  peasant  loves — ^told  immediately  even  on  that  unwilling, 
snrly  throng.  "  What  I  no  water  but  this  muddy  stuff?  why,  you'll  ruin 
the  engine  in  no  time.  Make  a  chain  down  to  the  brook,"  said  he.  For 
an  instant  they  hesitated,  but  at  that  moment  Claude  Morris  came  breath- 
lessly up,  having  heard  that  mischief  was  Ufoot.  His  new  pastor  was  the 
very  last  man  whom  Bupert  wished  to  see,  and  he  slipped  behind  a  shed. 

**  Oh,  we'll  soon  get  up  a  chain,"  answered  Claude,  cheerfully,  taking 
hold  of  a  man  v  on  one  side  and  a  boy  on  the  other,  and  putting  a  bucket 
into  their  hands.  Imitation,  the  instinct  of  obedience,  some  sort  of  com- 
punction, all  acted  upon  them,  and  in  a  f§w  minutes  the  water  began  to 
arrive  and  the  engine  to  play.  At  that  moment  a  second  stack  burst  into 
a  blaze  on  the  other  side  the  yard.  Gaude  plunged  behind  the  sheds,  and 
saw  a  black  shadow  escaping  round  the  comer:  he  ran  after  it  at  full 
speed,  but,  unused  to  the  place,  he  fell  in  a  "juicy  "  gateway,  and  when 
he  got  up  there  was  no  one  in  sight.  He  returned  to  the  yard,  where  the 
"fire — which  hitherto  had  been  kept  under — was  now  rapidly  spreading ; 
sheaves  of  sparks  flew  in  all  directions,  blazing  pieces  of  straw  rose  like 
rockets,  and  the  flames  reddened  the  horizon  all  round.  It  was  a  most 
successful  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

Charles  Blount  had  climbed  on  the  roof  of  the  dwelling-house,  beating 
out  the  burning  rain  of  sparks  on  the  thatch,  striving  to  keep  the  straw 
wet ;  he  was  now,  however,  obliged  to  come  down  and  confine  his  exertions 
to  directing  the  men  how  to  carry  out  the  furniture,  and  helping  to  lead 
the  horses  out  of  the  stables,  for  the  poor  bewildered  fiEumer  had  entirely 
lost  his  head.  It  was  a  still  night,  the  fog  had  risen,  and  the  red  glare 
made  the  place  bright  in  a  circle  all  round,  where  the  black  shapes  of  men 
moving  rapidly  to  and  fix),  looked  very  diabolic.  The  fire  from  two  points 
at  once  was  too  much  for  their  exertions;  it  went  out  at  last  because 
there  was  nothing  left  to  bum,  and  a  long  line  of  blackened  and  ruined 
sheds  was  all  that  remained  of  the  wretched  farmer's  possessions. 

"And  he  aint  insured,"  said  one  of  the  bystanders,  tranquilly.  "He 
never  had  forecast  enough,  not  for  a  farmer ;  and  the  more  he  did  the  less 
he  amed." 

"  Poor  fellow  1 "  answered  Charles,  with  much  more  compassion  in 
his  voice  and  manner.  "  I  hoped  we'd  got  the  better  of  it  at  one 
time,  too." 

"  I'm  sure  if  the  stacks  hadn't  been  fired  a  second  time  firom  behind 
you'd  have  saved  him.  It's  a  fiightful  state  of  feeling.  You're  not 
hurt?"  inquired  Claude  anxiously,  looking  at  the  torn  and  smoked  con- 
dition of  the  young  squire's  red  coat  and  once  white  breeches. 

"  Oh,  nothing.  I've  just  singed  my  hands  and  bmised  my  foot.  I'm 
all  right,"  replied  Charles,  laughing.  "  I'm  very  much  obliged  to  you. 
May  I  ask  who  you  are  ?  You're  the  only  creature  who  really  helped  a 
bit,  or  who  cared  a  straw  about  the  whole  concem.  It's  not  a  pleasant  state 
of  things  for  a  landlord's  son  to  see  growing  up,"  said  he,  shaking  hands 
warmly  with  his  new  ally ;  "  though  I'm  sure  I  dan't  see  how  it's  to  be 
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altered.  I  daresay  you  parsons  would  say  weVe  ourselves  to  thank  for  a 
good  deal  of  it." 

**  I  shouldn't  think  it's  the  individuals  who  are  to  blame ;  your  father's 
tenants  are  well  enough  off,  I  believe.  It's  the  system.  How  can  mea 
pay  decent  wages  with  poor-rates  up  where  they  are  ?'* 

**  My  father  was  offered  the  fee-simple  of  a  whole  parish  the  other  day 
for  quite  a  trifle,  if  he'd  undertake  to  pay  the  rates  ;  they  were  more  than 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,"  said  Charles.  "  You'll  come  and  see  us  at 
Hartley  Grange  ?  "We're  not  all  leading  the  cat-and-dog  life  in  this  county 
which  they  seem  to  do  on  this  side  the  Seech,'*  he  added,  smiling. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
FowLiNa  IN  THE  Church  Tower. 

Claude  Morris  had  been  kept  away  longer  than  he  expected  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  it  was  some  months  before  he  regularly  settled  at  Avonhoe. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  got  at  the  household  at  Hawkshill :  the  old  farmer  was 
sullen,  obstinate,  and  disagreeable ;  Cecily's  stem,  impenetrable  silonce  was 
even  more  hopeless ;  and  his  heart  yearned  to  the  boy  in  his  cheerless,  hard 
home  :  but  Rupert  was  always  off,  as  if  he  had  been  a  wild  hawk  himself, 
whenever  he  saw  the  curate.  He  even  refused  to  come  nearer  the  Blizards' 
house  than  the  garden-wicket,  where  he  would  whistle  till  the  little  girl 
came  out  to  him.  "  Mary,"  said  he,  one  evening  that  spring,  **  there's  a 
nest  of  jacks  in  the  church  tower  ;  us'U  go  and  take  it.  Yer  must  be 
very  still,  and  do  as  I  tell  'ee,  if  you're  to  be  my  little  wife  ;  and  then  you 
shail  have  a  jack  for  to  hop  about  and  learn  un  for  to  talk." 

The  curious  pair  went  up  to  the  church  together,  Maiy  hanging  on  to 
his  hand,  at  the  time  when,  every  evening,  the  old  sexton  opened  the  door 
to  ring  the  curfew, — a  ceremony  still  religiously  performed  at  Avonhoe. 
Rupert  hid  in  the  porch,  watching  through  the  holes  made  by  Crpmwell's 
bullets  in  the  door  for  the  right  moment.  "When  the  official  back  was  turned, 
he  slipped  in,  and  ran  hurriedly  up  the  tower  stairs.  By  creeping  out  of  a 
small  window  which  he  had  marked,  and  along  a  stone  string-course  some 
forty  feet  from  the  ground,  a  fall  from  which  would  have  been  certain  death, 
he  reached  a  gargoyle  at  the  angle  which  carried  off  the  rain-water  from  the 
roof  of  the  tower,  in  which  the  jackdaws  had  made  their  nest.  Meantime 
the  sad  sound  of  the  curfew  tolled  like  the  passing-bell  of  the  day  in  the 
quiet  evening  air  {e  jtaja  il  giorno  pianger  che  si  muore) ;  meaning  so 
much,  with  so  many  memories  of  the  past  attached  to  it,  understood  so 
little  by  those  who  heard. 

Half^dden  in  a  tall  turret  with  a  pointed  roof,  at  the  end  of  the 
adjoining  wall  of  the  Tracys'  destroyed  old  manor-house,  stood  his  trem- 
bling little  accomplice,  watching  the  boy's  perilous  climb. 

**  Oh,  take  care,  Rupert ;  don't  ye  go  no  furder ;  let  the  jacks  be," 
whispered  she  in  dismay,  as  she  saw  the  boy  suspended  in  the  air,  on  a 
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footing  not  four  inches  wide.  He  reftched  the  nest,  however,  in  safety, 
crammed  the  birds  into  his  pocket,  and  e^ged  his  way  slowly  back  again, 
hanging  on  by  his  eyelids.  At  that  moment  the  old  sexton,  having  rung 
his  beU  and  locked  the  door,  was  returning  home  to  his  tea,  when,  moved 
by  the  grief  of  the  father  and  mother  jacks,  who  were  flying  madly  after 
the  ravisher  of  their  offspring,  he  looked  up  as  Rupert  nearly  reached  the 
tower- window.  "  Ye  rascal !  Don't  I  see  yer  *ind  legs  ?  I  knows  ye  I 
111  warm  ye,  ye  wicked  young  jackanapes,"  shouted  Jared,  horribly. 
What  was  it  to  him  that  ihe  boy,  if  he  fell,  would  be  dashed  to  pieces, 
compared  with  this  dreadful  violation  of  church  property ! 

Bupert,  greatly  startled,  turned,  let  fall  most  of  his  jackdaws,  stum- 
bled and  fell,  luckily  for  him  inwards  and  forwards ;  and  while  the  irate 
sexton  hurried  back  into  the  church,  he  scrambled  a  little  farther  down  the 
tower  stairs,  and  leaped  through  a  lower  window  on  to  the  flat  leaden 
roof  of  the  church,  shaking  the  remaining  bird  almost  to  death,  who 
lamented  himself  aloud ;  and  while  old  Jared  was  wasting  his  time  by 
crawling  up  to  the  window  where  he  had  seen  the  boy,  and  then  fumbling 
over  the  door  which  led  on  to  the  roof,  Bupert  had  time  to  creep  along 
the  parapet  and  let  himself  down  on  the  top  of  the  high  old  garden-wall 
which  joined  the  church,  along  which  he  rode  triumphantly  astride  till  he 
reached  the  convenient  bough  of  a  tree,  into  which  he  swung  himself. 
He  was  sliding  comfortably  down  the  trunk,  when,  to  his  horror,  at  the 
foot  stood  the  young  "paarson"  himself,  who,  hearing  the  noise,  had 
just  come  up. 

'' What's  all  this  ?"  cried  Claude,  with  a  burst  of  laughter,  as  he  saw 
the  boy's  face  of  dismay  and  heard  old  Jared  swearing  furiously  somewhere 
up  in  the  air  at  the  desecration  of  the  church,  as,  of  course,  he  had  a  right 
to  do — "  for  that  in  the  captain's  but  a  choleric  word,  which  in  the  soldier 
ifl  flat  blasphemy."  "  Don't  swear  so,  Jared,'*  he  called  up  aloft.  **  What 
can  you  all  have  been  about  ?  Oh,  it's  only  the  ecclesiastical  jacks  !  Let 
me  look  at  them." 

And  Rupert,  who  throughout  his  life  had  been  equally  reproached  for 
what  he  did  and  did  not  do,  stood  in  utter  amazement  at  such  strange 
conduct. 

"  What  I  so  little  Mary's  helping  too,  is  she  ?  I  saw  her  just  round 
the  garden-wall,"  said  Claude,  as  he  went  away. 

The  first  parallel  was  opened  in  the  siege  of  Rupert's  heart. 

"  There  ain't  but  one  jack  left,  ye  see,"  said  he  to  the  little  girl,  as 
they  went  off  together,  "  so  you  can't  have  none." 

"  No,  Ruby,"  answered  Mary,  resignedly. 

A  few  days  after,  however,  Claude  heard  the  boy's  whistle,  and 
went  out. 

"  If  my  grandad  finds  the  jack  he'll  wring  his  neck  for  'im,  so  I've 
a  brought  him  down  to  you,"  Rupert  was  saying,  as  he  gave  his  orders, 
rather  imperiously,  as  to  its  nourishment  and  education,  to  his  obedient 
handmaid :  ho  was  leaning  upon  the  Httle  gate,  his  black  tangled  hair 
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lianging  over  his  eyes  with  their  eager  wild  gaze,  and  a  sort  of  untamed 
savagery  about  his  whole  look. 

**  ]^yn*t  I  give  him  the  littlest  mossel  of  bread  ?  "  said  Mazy. 

**  I  wonder  whether  he  eats  flies,"  observed  Claude,  apparentiy  entirely 
absorbed  in  contemplating  the  interesting  jack,  and  without  moving  hand 
or  foot,  a  process  recommended  by  the  great  Mr.  Waterton  in  taming  wild 
animals. 

**  Isn't  it  beautiful  to  see  him  ?  "  cried  the  little  girl,  watching  the  &nSj 
£right  with  ecstasy. 

**  There's  a  wonderful  story  about  what  a  raven  could  do  in  this  book," 
said  Claude,  taking  one  from  his  pocket.  \ 

<<  Oh,  that's  what  you  went  all  the  way  to  Sainton  for  ?  "  observed  Maiy. 

He  had  walked  ten  miles,  and  taken  much  pains  to  get  it,  and  carried 
it  about  with  him  for  several  days.  He  began  to  read,  while  Enp^ 
listened,  with  wide-open  eyes,  spell-bound,  without  stirring. 

<«  K  you  come  down  to-morrow  we  will  read  the  next  stoiy :  it's  about 
a  bear,"  said  his  new  Mend.    The  town  was  taken. 

From  that  time  the  boy  went  down  to  Old  Moor  whenever  he  could 
get  away  in  the  evening.  At  first,  like  Scheherezade  or  a  sensation  novel 
in  a  Magazine,  Claude  always  left  some  fate  unsettled,  to  be  continued  next 
time ;  but  very  soon  the  boy  began  to  read  for  himself,  to  think,  to  enjoy 
using  his  mind. 

**  I  don't  see  as  there  be  no  use  nor  signification  whatsoever  in  a'  that 
readin',"  said  old  Benyam,  doggedly,  one  night.  "I've  done  fur  and 
fain  wi'out  it  all  my  days." 

<<  IVe  a  finished  my  work,"  answered  the  lad,  fiercely.  ''  No  one  can't 
&ult  what  I  choose  to  do  o*  the  evenin'." 

"  And  what  may  ye  be  doin'  of  in  them  shelves  ?  "  said  his  mother, 
crossly,  as  she  saw  him  burrowing  among  the  clothes  in  the  old  press.  .   ^ 

"  I  wants  my  Sunday  jacket,"  he  answered,  sullenly. 

"  What  new-fangled  fancy's  that  ?  wearin'  yer  good  clothes  o'  week- 
days 7  "  replied  she,  angrily. 

**  I'll  wear  un  when  I  chooses ;  I  works  hard  enow  and  gets  no  pay,'* 
said  Rupert,  angrily,  dragging  out  the  jacket.  "  And  you've  never  mended 
that  hole  in  the  sleeve  nor  sewed  on  them  buttons  I  They'd  do  it  for  me 
down  at  Old  Moor  fast  enough." 

Cecily  was  beginning  to  grow  very  jealous  of  their  influence  over  her 
boy  at  the  farm ;  she  snatched  the  jacket  firom  him,  and  began  to  sew  on 
the  buttons  as  if  she  were  stabbing  the  stuff. 

**  Don't  keep  me :  make  haste !  I'm  late  as  'tis,"  said  he,  firettmg  and 
fuming  to  be  gone.     "  Where's  the  soap  got  to  ?  " 

"And  Where's  the  use  o'  a'  that  washing  too,"  grumbled  his  grand- 
faliier.     "  I've  done  weU  enou^  vd'out  the  taste  of  water." 

«  Mr.  Morris  always  washes  his  hands,"  was  Bupert's  only  answer. 

There  is  no  education  like  that  of  personal  influence. 

"  I  don't  take  much  account  o'  the  paarson,"  the  old  man  went  on, 
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setting  Ids  dogged  old  fists  on  his  knees,  as  he  rested  his  crabbed  stick 
against  his  blue-ribbed  stockings  in  the  chair  by  the  chimnej-comer. 
"  He  went  on  to  me  ever  so  t'other  day  as  *  There  are  four  comers  to  my 
bed/  wam't  a  prayer.  '  Mathew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John/  if  them  isn't 
Scriptur  I'd  like  to  know  what  were.  And  what  may  he  be  a  lamin'  o' 
ye  ?  "  he  ended,  somewhat  contemptuously. 

**He's  a  teached  me  geography  and  figurin*,  and  Athens,  where  St. 
Paul  praach  to  the  Ephesians,"  said  the  boy,  eagerly,  anxious  to  put  the 
finest  face  on  his  friend's  instructions. 

"  Furrin  parts,"  muttered  Benyam.  "  And  I  don't  think  much  o' 
them.  I've  been  to  Naughton  myself,  and  that's  more  nor  ten  miles  ofif, 
and  I  said  says  I,  If  them  be  furrin  parts,  us  might  as  lief  have  bided 
at  home.  Me  and  mine's  been  on  the  ground  hundered  o'  years,  and  should 
know.  Us  was  the  best  part  of  a  day  a  gettin*  to  Naughton.  There  was 
the  deep  piece  at  the  Three  Lanes'  End,  and  that  juicy  bit  at  Slush  Gate ; 
and  we  was  nigh  upon  two  hours  gettin'  the  cart  out  o'  the  slough  in  the 
Welsh  Lane." 

The  difficulty  of  getting  about  produced  by  the  want  of  roads  in  a 
purely  clay  district  is  now  almost  inconceivable.  Bights  of  way  over  fields^ 
with  a  gate  every  hundred  yards,  and  a  Slough  of  Despond  at  each  like  the 
description  in  Bunyan — who  "  probably  took  it  from  some  country  road  in 
his  own  neighbourhood  " — were  the  only  means  of  communication ;  and  the 
six  horses  of  our  ancestors  were  no  piece  of  vain  show,  but  necessary  to 
move  their  heavy  coaches  a  single  mile. 

"  Well,  I  can't  wait,"  broke  in  Rupert,  with  a  sort  of  haughty  toss 
of  his  head  as  he  went  off,  his  jacket  half  done. 

**  How  like  his  father  he  do  seem  when  he've  a  got  that  look  on  him," 
muttered  Cecily  to  herself,  almost  fiercely,  and  yet  with  a  sort  of  pride. 

^*  If  you  didn't  uphold  him  a  wasting  o'  his  time  like  that,"  said  the 
old  man,  angrily,  **  he  wouldn't  go  for  to  do  it." 

"  If  I  choose  for  him  to  be  a  scholard,"  answered  she,  coldly,  "  it's 
my  look-out ;  ye  pay  us  nought,  and  he's  a  right  to  his  time  when  work's 
done." 

She  and  her  boy  were  now  of  far  too  much  importance  in  the  farm  to 
be  thwarted  beyond  measure. 

Claude  Morris,  fresh  from  college,  would  willingly  have  taught  Bupert 
all  hp  knew,  but  the  intricacies  of  grammar  he  found  it  impossible  to 
infuse.  Any  amount,  however,  of  facts  geographical,  historical,  even 
scientific,  the  boy  could  master,  and  for  everything  connected  with 
numbers  he  had  a  decided  talent. 

Claude  was  standing  at  the  gate  as  Bupert  appeared  breathless,  watch- 
ing Bosamond  Hedges  the  butter-carrier  unloading  a  box  of  his  college 
books.  The  **  Bosa  mundi  "  was  a  grizzled  old  man,  with  sharp  red  eyes 
and  the  sharp  temper  incident  to  the  mind  of  one  overcharged  with  minute 
and  contradictory  directions.  He  drove  a  very  small  donkey  tied  on  to  a 
very  small  cart,  which  sufficed  for  the  limited  wants  of  the  district.     The 
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driving  a  donkey-cart  gives  an  extraordinary  feeling  of  superiority  to  the 
rest  of  the  human  race :  no  Grand  Duke  or  Imperial  Highness  whirling  along 
\s'ith  six  horses  is  ever  impressed  with  the  amount  of  contempt  for  the 
humble  traveller  on  foot  that  the  possessor  of  a  donkey-cart  seems  to  feel 
If  you  look  at  the  face  of  the  driver,  whether  male  or  female,  old  or 
young,  there  is  a  beatific  sense  of  superiority  which  is  never  seen  else- 
where, and  must  be  a  source  of  the  keenest  enjoyment. 

"  Books  is  they,"  said  Rosamund.  "  Well,  they're  as  heavy  as  stones, 
that's  all  I  can  say.  And  what's  the  use  of  such  a  many  on  'um?  One  hookas 
much  the  same  as  another,  take  *um  by  their  looks,  for  all  I  conid  ever 
see,"  said  ho,  looking  after  Claude,  who,  after  unpacking  the  box,  was 
carrying  in  his  treasures  with  the  sort  of  affectionate  care  which  a  wmnan 
would  show  to  a  baby,  smoothing  their  outraged  comers  tenderly,  and 
fondly  turning  over  their  pages. 

**  Mr.  Morris  has  got  all  them  for  to  learn  me,"  said  Rupert,  impor- 
tantly.   **  I  shall  go  away  and  get  to  be  a  great  man,  and  then  I  shall  come 
home  and  marry  ye,  Mary ;  but  ye  must  learn  a  great  deal  first  if  you  re 
to  be  my  Uttle  wife." 
,    "  Yes,  Rupert,"  answered  Mary  meekly. 

Rupert  had  by  no  means  yet  learned  that,  though  it  may  be  good  to 
have  a  giant's  strength,  it's  not  good  to  use  it  like  a  giant. 

It  was  growing  dusk  that  evening,  and  Rupert  pushed  away  the  problem 
which  he  was  trying  to  work,  and  got  up  and  stretched  himself.  **  WeD, 
I  can't  find  it  out,  and  I  won't  be  told,"  said  he,  doggedly. 

**  Put  it  away.  You'll  be  clearer  about  it  to-monow,  my  boy,  and  it's 
too  dark  to  read,"  answered  Claude,  throwing  away  his  own  book  and 
drawing  his  chair  up  to  the  great  old  fire-place.  He  took  up  the  tongs 
and  began  to  pile  up  the  blazing  ends  of  wood  and  heap  the  embers  round 
the  new  piece  of  turf  which  Rupert  laid  on :  a  pleasant  semblance  of  occu- 
pation which  employs  the  hands  while  it  seems  to  enable  the  busy  thou^ts 
to  be  elsewhere :  it  was  one  of  the  few  luxuries  which  he  allowed  himself. 

Mrs.  Blizard  put  her  head  in  at  the  door  at  the  moment.  "  Well,  *tis 
wonderful  kind  to  be  sure,  as  you  are,  Mr.  Morris,  how  you  do  trouble 
yourself  for  the  destruction  o'  that  boy !  I  just  looked  in  to  see  what 
you'd  be  pleased  to  take  for  supper.  The  eggs  is  so  dubious  sometimes, 
and  I  saw  how  you  disannulled  *um  yesterday." 

**  Oh,  it  did  not  signify  ;  I  didn't  care,"  answered  Claude,  with  a  smile. 

»*  Well,  round  ye  as  I  will,  I  can't  say  as  I  ever  find  ye  takes  to  one 
thing  more  nor  another,  Mr.  Morris ;  it's  easy  enough  you  is  to  please," 
said  Mrs.  Blizard,  putting  her  hand  to  her  head,  **  and  'tis  a  good  thing 
for  one  so  put  about  as  me.  The  butter,  to  be  sure,  do  so  weigh  upon 
one's  mind,  as  it's  quite  a  check  to  one's  feelings  I  " 

As  she  left  the  room,  little  Mary — ^who  had  long  been  watching  her 
opportunity — came  in,  nursing  a  sick  chick  wrapped  in  flannel.  **Mr. 
Morris,  won't  you  tell  us  a  story  ?  "  said  she.  It  was  the  witching  tune 
in  the  evening, — entre  chien  et  hup,   J*  Ruby,  you  can't  work  any  mors 
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lo-night,"  she  went  on,  inniing  to  the  window — ^where  he  still  stood  with 
the  slate  and  pencil  in  his  hand.  "  Come,  dear,  and  ask  him  too."  And 
she  brought  herself  and  her  little  stool  to  besiege  the  absent  man. 

"  Put  that  away,  Mary,"  answered  Bnpert  imperionsly,  coming  up  to 
the  fire.     '*  You  can't  listen  when  you're  playing  with  them  chicken."  * 

**  Rupert,  how  can  you  speak  to  her  in  that  way  ?  "  said  Claude, 
rousing  himself  as  the  little  girl  obediently  carried  out  her  pet. 

**  She's  nothing  but  a  girl,  and  women  don't  sinnify,"  answered  Bnpert/ 
contemptuously. 

Claude  was  silent  as  he  skilfully  built  his  pyramid  of  red  embers  one 
upon  another.  "  You  may  measure  the  measure  of  your  own  manliness, 
Rupert,  by  the  way  you  treat  those  who  are  weaker  and  younger  than 
yourself.    Do  you  tmderstand  that  ?  "  said  he,  presently. 

"  No,"  said  Rupert,  obstinately. 

"  Well,  the  sooner  you  do  the  better, — ^you'll  come  to  it,"  observed 
Claude  with  a  smile.  *'  The  more  brutal  and  low  a  tribe  of  natives  is, 
the  worse  they  treat  their  women,"  he  went  on,  almost  to  himself.  He  was 
so  much  alone  that  he  often  formularised  his  thoughts  into  words  for  his 
own  satisfiEiction,  even  when  they  were  beyond  his  auditors. 

**  You  won't  forget  the  story,  Mr.  Morris,"  said  Mary,  as  she  came  in 
again.  It  was  a  puzzling  request :  he  had  exhausted  his  store  of  birds-and- 
beasts  books,  and  was  not  much  used  to  children,  or  to  satisfying  that 
insatiable  appetite  **  which  grows  with  that  'tis  fed  upon." 

A  man  can  only  give  of  that  which  he  has ;  and  Claude,  much  put  to  it 
for  matter,  after  ransacking  his  brains  in  vain,  fell  back  upon  his  old 
classical  recollections. 

**  There  was  once  a  great  soldier  called  Ulysses,  who  lived  fur  away  in 
one  of  the  Greek  islands — we  have  been  fighting  a  great  battle  not  long 
ago  to  free  the  Greeks  from  the  Turks." 

« Mother  calls  me  a  terrible  Turk  when  I'm  naughty,"  soliloquized 
Mary  in  a  low  voice. 

"  It  was  veiy  hot  where  he  lived  "  (**  Was  he  black  ?  "  said  Rupert), 
''  and  he  went  with  an  army  of  his  friends,  and  encamped  in  tents,  to 
attack  a  town  called  Troy."  {**  Oh !  Troy  towns.  I  know  what  them  is. 
Uncle  Billy  sailor  used  to  draw  them  for  we  on  the  sand.  They're  a 
sort  of  maze,  and  when  yer  tread  'um,  yer  can't  find  yer  way  out  easy," 
said  Mary).  "  Well,  poor  Ulysses  found  the  way  home  a  sort  of  maze 
too,  and  very  hard  it  was  for  him  to  find.  It  was  ten  years,  however, 
before  the  Greeks  could  take  the  town,  and  then  only  by  a  kind  of  craft. 
But  at  last,  when  the  work  was  done,  Ulysses  set  off  in  his  tiny  ship 
rowed  by  men  over  the  sea,  and  he  went  and  he  went  and  he  went  till 
he  came  to  a  land  where  the  Cyclops  lived :  they  were  a  sort  of  giant." 

'*  I  wonder  were  they  as  big  as  Jack's  giant  ?  "  said  Rupert. 

"  Or  Giant  Despair  ?  "  suggested  Mary. 

*  Chicken  is  the  plttral  of  chick,  and  to  say  "  chickens  "  is  as  bad  gnunmar  as 
*  mens." 

VOL.  xvn. — NO.  102.  85. 
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<'  Now  ike  nam*  of  one  of  them  was  Pc^n^^^^  •  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  ^ 
like  the  rest,  and  he  wm  tny  fond  of  mea^s  ie^." 

**  Then  lie  wm  an  Ofr^**  meH  Miurf,  cle^reij,  elao^f^bg  1^0  speaes 
find  geans  as  a  sei^t^  obaupfer  osghl  to  do.  **  Tom  l%iimb  came 
to  a  whole  fimily  of  "nm,  jwr  know ;  Imt  I  think,**  riio  added,  meditaliTehr, 
<<  as  thei^  had  a  got  hott  the&  eje«.** 

For  this  affliienee  of  Uhistratien  Ohrade  was  hardlj  prepared,  hot  he 
went  on  boldly  with  the  «*  mmeh-enduring,"  who  had  eertainlf  never 
undergone  such  treatment  before.     Presently  came  the  crisis. 

^*  And  Ulysses  poked  a  bnrmng  stiek  into  tilte  giant*s  one  eye.** 

And  Mary  clapped  her  hands,  and  Rnperi  almost  rinnriod  with 
delight. 

<*  It  was  nncommon  idiarp  on  him,*'  said  he. 

**  Well,  I  can't  help  being  sorry  for  Prfyphemns,**  insinnated  Claude ; 
**  it  was  hard  on  him.  *  Ko  one '  has  done  it,  says  the  poor  giant,  vainly 
seeking  redress.  "What  business  had  TJlysses  the  astute  on  his  cdiore  ? 
It*s  just  what  ciTilized  man  has  been  doing  erer  since  on  all  sarage 
coasts, — usurping,  annexing,  ravaging,  taking  possession.  I  ean*t  help 
having  a  great  sympathy  Ibr  the  giants  ;  they're  a  simple,  trusting,  long- 
suffering  race,  and  you  children  are  deceived  by  appearance,  and  don't 
see  that  they're  weak  about  the  knees  and  about  the  headj  and  take  up 
with  those  pestilent  Httle  fbllows  Jack  and  Tom  Thumb,  who  overreach 
them  as  the  saints  did  the  devH  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  same  petti- 
fogging way." 

The  story  was  a  great  success ;  but  Claude  found,  to  his  amused 
surprise,  that,  stripped  of  the  charm  of  the  associations  which  only  educa- 
tion can  give,  and  of  the  beauty  of  the  poetry  and  language,  which 
nothing  can  replace,  he  could  not  raise  the  story  much  aboye  the  rank  of 
Jack  or  any  other  giant-killer,  or  Sindbad  or  any  other  wandering  mariner. 

Education  is  no  easy  task.  No  one  knows,  till  they  have  tried,  the 
amount  of  indirect  information  which  wo  all  imbibe  in  the  very  air  w©  hvo 
in,  the  chance  talk  of  educated  people.  When  all  this  has  to  be  directly 
taught,  when  you  must  explain  that  Waterloo  was  a  great  battle  between 
the  French  and  English  somewhere  in  Belgium,  and  who  was  Napoleon ; 
and  that,  when  we  talk  of  the  Bomans,  we  don't  mean  people  who  live  at 
Rome,  but  the  rulers  over  the  known  world  of  the  time,  the  leeway  to  be 
made  up  is  something  most  dispiriting.  Rupert,  however,  natural^ 
enough,  did  not  regard  his  acquirements  in  this  light,  and  Claude,  coming 
in  one  afternoon  unheard,  found  Mary  standing  by  the  table  where  the 
boy  was  sitting  over  his  books. 

**  What  a  deal  you  do  know.  Ruby,  now,"  said  she,  almost  with 
a  sigh. 

**  Yes,"  replied  he  ;  **  that's  the  forty-seventh  prop.  You  don't  know 
what  that  is  ?  " 

**  No,"  answered  she,  sadly. 

**  And  now  I've  just  finished  'English  history,*  and  know  all  about 
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*t1ie  geography  of  fhe  world,'  **  Bnperi  weni  on  complaceuily,  pointing  to 
two  little  7olam69  beside  him.  He  looked  up  raddenlj,  for  he  felt 
Olande's  eje  upon  him,  and  bhished  to  the  ear*  when  he  met  his  grare, 
almost  contemptaoot,  smiie. 

**  How  can  jon  be  sneh  an  ass  f  *'  said  he,  as  soon  at  the  little  girl 
was  gone.  "  I'm  sony  I  erer  taa^-yon,  Bupert,  if  that's  the  nse  you 
make  of  it,  to  go  peacocking  about  in  that  way  befbre  a  child.  Know  all 
English  history  !  "Why,  it  would  take  a  wise  man's  whole  HIb  to  under- 
stand the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  geography  of  the  worid!  Why, 
you're  like  the  mite  in  a  cheese,  which  thought  that  was  the  great 
globe  itself  f" 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  Wolf's   Cub, 

<*  liN'T  Bupert  at  home,  Ce«ly  f  "  said  Cla«de,  looUag  b  one  e^aniog  to 

the  hurge  low  eJd  kiteben  tA  HawkahiU,  agaxMl  whoae  gvMl  beana  Bupert 
occasionally  almost  knocked  his  haugihiy  hend  aaaiewhat  angviiy.  The 
plaoa  looked  etea  more  dreary,  bare,  and  aaA  than  whan  tlie  old  woman 
was  alire.  Geeiiy  was  sitting  on  a  kw  ehair  fay  the  ohinmey-eovvier, 
watching  the  beoUng  of  the  gvaat  eopfmr  ctf  food  fov  the  fags* 

<<How  should  I  kikow  where  be  ii?"  answeved  ahe^  wearily^  hali 
rising,  but  seareely  turning  round.  **  He'a  most  like  down  at  Old  Hocor. 
He  don't  bide  much  at  home  wi'  we,  an  he  can  help  it.  He's  aU'a^ 
away  now  wi'  sojom  on  ye,"  she  added,  with  a  sort  of  fievee  siij^. 

It  ia  fine  of  the  most  patbeitie  sights  in  the  woiid  to  see  the  kegbig  fox 
affection  of  very  hard  unsympathistng  people,  who  are  utterfy  powerless  to 
win  the  love  for  which  they  craTO  sometimes  with  a  sort  of  bitter  passion. 

Claude  eame  up  tcf  the  fire,  and  «it  down  silentbf  by  her :  she  hardly 
moved. 

<<  Cecily,  if  your  boy  were  without  food,  yo«*d  go  withovt  seoiar  than 
ha  should  want,  I  know,*'  he  said  at  last. 

Bhe  looked  up  with  a  muioua  fire  in  hev  s^ea,  a  far  alNsigef  asasskt 
than  words. 

<'  If  he  were  thirsty,  you  wouldn't  stint  him  with  drink.  He  does 
hunger  and  thirst  now,  Cecily,  and  for  what  you  oan't  gi^  him.  He 
wants  to  leam,  he  has  a  craying  to  know." 

<'  What  good  'ull  that  do  him  ?  "  muttered  she. 

'*  We  ean't  always  see  ao  &r  ahead,"  said  Claode,  gently^  <*  aa  to  teH 
what^s  good.  You  ean*t  keep  him  from  it  any  more  than  the  he»  who's 
hatched  a  dudding  eaii  hinder  its  swimBsing,"  said  he,  aa  In  the  intense 
^et  of  the  room  the  ebiohena  walked  ia  at  tha  open  haek-door.  <<  Don't 
grudge  it  him,  Cecily.  I  believe  he'll  not  care  for  ya«  leas  in  the  long  run ; 
but  even  if  he  does,  we  must  just  do  what  is  best  of  what  we  can,  not 
what  we  wish.     He  didn't  make  himself,  and  we  didn't  make  him.     God 
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didn't  put  it  into  him  for  nothing,  you  may  be  very  sure.  We  must  leani 
to  walk  sometimes  step  by  step  by  the  light  we  have,  not  quite  always 
seeing  where  it  is  leading."  She  did  not  answer,  but  sat  on  with  her  head 
in  her  hand,  and  Claude  got  up  and  went  quietly  away. 

As  he  left  the  house  he  came  upon  Rupert  himself,  limping  slowly  up 
the  hill,  with  a  handkerchief  round  his  head  and  covered  with  mud. 

"  What  have  ye  done  to  yourself,  boy  ?  "  said  Claude,  rather  ansionsly. 
He  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  what  mischief  his  wolfs  cub  might  have 
been  about. 

<<  Grandad  had  a  sent  m^  to  'Dirty  Denford,'  and  as  I  came  home 
across  the  Seech  there  were, one  of  they  new-fangled  thrashing-machines 
a-comin'  along,  and  it  frighted  a  Httle  cart  wi*  a  woman  and  a  boy  in  it, 
close  agin  the  heap  o*  stones  where  the  Gipsy  king's  a  buried  and  granny 
was  found,  and  the  horse  cut  away  like  anything  across  the  road,  and  I 
just  caught  him ;  he  dashed  at  me  wi'  his  forelegs  and  hot  me  wi'  his  head . 
a  bit,  but  it  ain't  nothin'  to  speak  on." 

Claude  turned  back  into  the  house  with  him.  There  was^a  deep  wound 
in  his  head  where  the  bit  had  hit  him :  his  arm  had  been  struck  by  the 
shaft,  and  his  foot  ii^ured  by  the  wheel. 

"  Why,  ye  look  as  if  you'd  been  in  the  wars,"  said  Claude,  as  he 
helped  to  bind  up  the  cut  and  bathe  the  bruises  for  the  unwilling  boy,  "  and 
considering  it  was  after  all  only  for  a  woman  I  "  laughed  he.  The  boy 
rubbed  his  head  against  his  shoulder  like  a  dog,  with  a  sort  of  rude 
a£fection  that  could  not  be  put  into  words*  He  was  not  fit  for  work, 
however,  with  his  hurts,  for  a  week. 

A  few  days  after,  while  Claude  was  in  the  house,  his  grandfather  came 
in,  followed  by  the  woman,  who,  in  a  vehement  state  of  gratitude,  had 
brought  a  sentimental  offering  of  gooseberries. 

'<  £h,  but  us  should  ha'  a'  been  knockt  to  bits  if  it  hadn't  been  along 
0*  he,  and  he  were  all  among  the  nag's  legs,  so  as  my  heart  were  like  to 
ha'  split  up  into  my  mouth,"  said  she. 

Rupert  turned  away  with  an  impatient  gmni. 

«  What  does  it  mind  saying  aught  about  it  ?  I'm  glad  I  were  there, 
and  that's  all  as  it  is ;  there's  nothing  to  talk  so  much  like  that,"  said  he, 
as  she  went  away  rather  mortified. 

<*  You  need  not  have  been  so  ungracious,  Rupert,'*  said  Claude,  when 
they  were  alone  again. 

"  What  did  that  woman  come  palavering  and  bothering  about  ? " 
answered  he,  fiercely.  **  I  liked  doin'  of  it,  fightin*  wi'  the  horse  and 
mastering  of  him  like  that ;  it's  pleasant,  that  is.  When  ye  tell  me  mind 
and  be  softer  to  Mary  and  not  answer  my  grandad  back  again,  that's  what's 
hard,  and  nobody  thanks  me  for  that,"  he  added,  with  a  half  laugh. 

'<  No,"  answered  Claude,  smiling,  <<  nobody  ever  is  thanked  for  the 
hardest  things  they  have  to  do  ;  they  must  do  them  straight  on  and  not 
look  for  thanks.  Old  Mrs.  Jared  is  sick ;  I  am  going  to  see  her.  Come 
with  me  if  it  won't  hurt  your  foot." 
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**Not  that  way,"  said  Rupert,  uneasily,  as  they  turned  towards  the 
churchyard. 

'*  Why  not  ?  "  replied  Claude,  with  a  smile.  They  went  on  together 
in  silence. 

**  Mr.  Morris,  ain't  you  over  fearful  we  may  meet  the  ghost  ?  "  said 
the  hoy  in  a  low  voice,  stopping  short  at  last. 

**  I  don't  know  ahout  him,"  answered  Claude,  quietly.    "  Who  is  he  ?  " 

''  There's  a  lot  on  'um,"  replied  Rupert,  still  lower,  and  with  a  shiver. 
<<  There's  the  ghost  of  old  Master  Bathe  as  frighted  Harry  Bates  in  the 
churchyard  no  longer  nor  December,  and  there's  him  as  goes  naked  in 
the  spinney,  they  say,  a  lookin'  for  his  arm  what  he  lost  in  the  old  war ; 
and  there's  the  boggat  as  wheels  his  head  first,  and  then  after  that  hisself, 
down  in  a  wheelbarrow  into  the  pond."  And  he  looked  round  shuddering, 
as  if  he  thought  the  interesting  gentleman  in  question  might  be  just  over 
his  shoulder. 

<*  What  a  clever  fellow  :  I  wonder  how  he  does  it !  I  should  like  to 
see  him  of  all  things.  I'll  go  out  with  you  anywhere  any  time  of  night 
you  like,  summer  or  winter,  to  look  for  him,^'  laughed  Claude.  *^  We 
make  ghosts  of  our  own  bad  thou^ts,  and  even  our  sad  ones :  we  are 
haunted  by  our  own  past  sometimes,"  he  mused. 

The  boy  was  silent  as  they  sauntered  on.  A  couple  of  large  white 
owls  were  flitting  noiselessly  across  the  avenue,  carrying  food  to  a  nest 
of  their  young  ones  in  a  hoUow  tree,  who  hissed  impatiently  whenever 
there  was  a  pause  in  their  supper. 

<<  What  voracious  little  monsters,  and  swallowing  all  those  live  mice  t 
Why  haven't  they  as  much  right  to  live  as  the  owlets  ?  It's  a  frightfully 
dijQicult  question — ^that  preying  on  each  other  of  the  beasts,"  said  Claude, 
watching  them  as  he  leant  over  a  gate.  Suddenly  Rupert,  who  had  not 
been  listening,  pressed  closer  to  him,  and  said  anxiously, — "  I  wonder 
when  a  chap  have  a'  done  summut  wrong,  but  he  didn't  give  it  a  thought, 
and  it  were  most  for  fim,  and  it  turned  out  all  no  end  o'  bad,  how  sorry 
ho  ought  for  to  be  ?" 

**  Ah,  the  consequences  of  our  actions  1  how  far  we  are  responsible  for 
the  widening  circle  on  the  water,"  said  Claude — ^wandering  off  in  his  own 
thoughts,  as  so  oflien  happened — ^thinking  aloud.  **  We  should  never  act  at 
all  if  we  thought  of  it,  the  weight  would  be  too  crushing.  But  one  cannot 
ccmstruct  a  formula  which  shall  take  in  the  whole  question :  the  world 
is  too  wide.  I  suspect  each  case  must  be  settled  on  its  own  merits.  Is 
this  a  case  of  conscience,  Rupert  ?  "  said  he,  smiling,  as  he  remembered 
how  far  he  had  soared  beyond  his  audience.  **  li  you  didn't  mind  giving 
me  the  £Eu;ts  we  might  try  together  for  the  interpretation." 

*'  I  set  fire  to  the  second  stack  in  Farmer  Bathe's  yard,"  Rupert 
blurted  out. 

Chiude  gave  a  start. 

'*  'Twere  mostly  for  sport ;  the  blaze  were  rare  to  look  on ;  but  they  was 
bad  folk  was  the  farmer,  and  hard  to  the  poor,"  Rupert  went  on,  defensively. 
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**  But  even  if  he  were,  do  jou  think  it  wu  jonr  business  to  punish 
him  ?  who  art  thou  that  judgest  another  ?  "  said  Claude,  musing.  **  And 
whAt  became  of  him  ?  Wasn't  that  the  poor  fellow  who  died  ftflenruds  at 
Bummerton  ?  they  said  he  caught  cold  and  injured  himself  in  putting  out 
the  fire.  I  FNnember  h«  wam't  ioNared,  and  was  heart-brokan  at  }ub  niin, 
poor  fellow.    That  was  he." 

*^  Yes,"  said  Eopert,  dogjgedlj ;  "  he  cheated  grandad  at  QkQ  fior,  and 
ru  the  price  of  flour  in  the  lace  of  the  bad  times*" 

Claiide  saw  that  ih/&  bad  side  of  the  boj  w«8  uppermost ;  straggiing  <nlj 
made  it  worse.  He  was  absoiuteij  silent,  and  in  a  £ew  minutes  he  rose  firott 
hisgateand  walked  away.   The  boy  followed  up  to  his  side  again  mieasi^. 

<*  Yott're  not  going,  sir  ?  "  eaid  he* 

*^  My  dear  Bopert,"  answered  Claade^  kindly,  <<  what  is  the  nfie  of  mj 
staying?  It  only  makes  yon  defend  your  wrong  to  yourself.  Your  eonadsnes 
is  saying  hard  things  to  you,  and  you  want  to  silence  it  by  oontradioti^ 
BM.  I  believe  I  may  safely  leave  yon  to  itc  it  wiU  sting  yaa  quite 
enough."  The  boy  pressed  after  him»  thoo^^  he  eaid  nothing.  Ilr.  Morns 
wae  beginni£^  to  be  his  conseienoe,  and  he  su&red  from  his  gentle  eensura 
more  than  fix)m  all  the  taunts  and  reproaches  at  Hawkshilli  but  he  did 
not  speak. 

**  Looky  Euperty"  said  Claude,  seriouslyi  *^  I  beUeie  truly  that  yon  had 
no  idoa  of  what  your  deed  would  bring  about ;  but  probably  the  fire  would 
have  been  put  out  but  lor  your  i&nng  the  seeoad  stack.  The  man's  ruin  is 
more  or  less  at  your  door ;  you  must  bear  the  wei^^t  of  it  on  your  heart 
It  win  do  no  good  to  any  one  now  to  give  yourself  up  to  the  law — ^I  don't 
even  i^aoommend  it ;  but  you  are  bound  by  eveiy  law,  hufliui  and  divine, 
to  make  idiat  aioneatent  you  can  ban  in  this  world.  You  oan  learn  to  mk 
yourself  to  deny  youiMlf  $  you  shouldn't  tiy  and  drown  the  reooUeetion 
of  it,  or  to  make  out  toyonnelf  that  it  wasn't  a  crime.  And  when  tempta- 
tion comes  «g^»  tiien  remember  what  you  once  did)  and  seek  strength  to 
stand,  my  boy.  You'll  never  do  it  alone,  lad,"  he  ended^  afifectionately,  as  he 
parted  with  him  near  the  church.  And  Rupert,  with  his  head  down  S2id  his 
hands  in  his  pockets,  half  defiant,  half  in  thought,  strolled  silently  home. 

Claude  was  sui^rised  himself  at  the  hold  on  the  lad  which  this  oonfi- 
denoe  bed  given  hiaau  To  eiekiiK>wMge  Ihat  you  have  been  wrong,  vezy 
wroBg>  eometimes  in  the  greaiwat  belp  to  a  fresh  etait, — repentance,  net 
peinoree ;  but  it  was  up-hill  work  attempting  to  guide  the  boiling,  eeething 
life  of  the  boy,  untamed  either  hf  principle,  er  what  eo  often  stands  in 
its  pkoe  among  ihe  men  to  ^oni  Cliiude  was  accustomed,  a  gentleman's 
code  of  honour  j  li(y  which,  ufter  all,  much  more  of  the  police  of  the  worid  is 
really  done  for  the  upper  ckeses  tiMm  we  MmetiBMS  ears  to  remember. 
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Thrbb  ii  «  wry  provrnteni  bvi  «roiimmub  opiniott  tiiAt  tiia  BM^netio  noedlA 
poinii  to  the  north.  We  Ptiao«ber  weU  bow  im  disooTered  in  our  boy- 
hood thftt  tbe  iModl«  doM  mot  pomi  to  ibe  north,  hr  iho  diMorery  mw 
impraased  opoa  Hi  in  a  fwj  wipleiMlii  OMuyMr.  We  had  porehaaed  a 
pockMoompaeSi  Slid  www  veiyaaiioaa — DOiiindMd^io  toatihaiMtramaBt, 
aiaoe  w%  placed  implieti  iwliaaM  »poa  its  ladJ^wJiDna — bwi  to  muke  vote  of 
it  a«  a  g«id«  af^mn  vnknown  regMiHk  Not  ttaiiy  miloi  fixMi  where  we 
lived  lay  Gobhani  Wood,  no  very  oKtaoATe  feraei  eertainly,  bat  lar^ 
eiwwigh  to  loee  oneoolf  im.  [lather,  aaaonUogly,  wia  proeeeded  with  three 
Bchoolfellows.  When  we  had  lost  oorselyes,  we  gleefally  called  the  oonpasa 
into  aetioAi  and  nade  finHn  the  wood  m  a  dirattfton  which  we  tnpposed 
wo«M  lead  m  haae.  Wo  tnafolfted  oa  with  fidi  omMmmo  in  onr  poeheC 
g«ide ;  at  oarh  tortiiag  we  conaokod  it  in  an  artMa  maiu^ 
it  and  waiting  till  iti  lilHratioBa  oeaaed.  Bnt  whan  wo  had  travielted  moao 
two  or  thnee  milM  witho«t  aeeing  any  hovaa  or  road  thai  wo  reoo^aiBedt 
matters  assumed  a  less  cheerful  aspect.  We  were  unwilling  to  compromiM 
onr  digniiy  m  '<oiph)Nra  *'  hf  aakiog  the  w«y--a  proeeading  which  no 
preoedaat  in  the  hialoiy  of  onr  i^fowiie  teatelkm  allowed  ua  to  thmk  of. 
But  evening  vazne  oa«  and  with  it  a  saounar  thnadiaratarm ;  we  wwa 
getting  thoroa^y  tiiad  outi  and  the  iwMhU  oUm  mmnaUsH  with  which  we 
had  been  comforting  oanselvaa  be^an  to  ioee  ita  force.  When  at  length 
we  yielded^  wie  learned  that  wo  had  gone  many  aufea  oat  of  our  road,  and 
we  did  not  reach  hoaio  till  aeTotal  hoars  after  dark.  How  it  £yred  with 
our  achooUellowi  wa  know  not^  bat  a  raeait  overtook  oarseivofl  pereonally^ 
for  whioh  there  ii  no  precedent,  oo  £ur  as  we  are  aware,  in  tiw  zaeorda  <tf 
exploring  expeditioBa.  Also  the  ofiSfiading  oempaes  was  eoniacated  l^ 
juatiy  indignant  parenta,  ao  that  for  a  k>ag  while  the  caneo  of  oar  trouhiea 
waa  a  a^stety  to  as.  Wo  now  know  thai  ini4aad  of  pointing  due  nor^ 
the  oompaon  pointed  oMca  than  W  towards  the  waat,  or  nearly  to  tha 
quarter  called  by  saikri  aorth-Dorth-woBt^  Ko  wonder,  therefore,  that 
we  went  aetn^  when  we  foUowed  a  gnido  ao  aatraatworthy. 

The  peculiarity  that  the  nugnetic  needle  does  not,  in  general,  point  to 
tha  north,  tB  the  itat  of  a  161108  of  pecoliailtieB  wUch  we  now  propooe 
briedy  to  deaoribe.  The  iiregaterity  is  oailed  by  aaihNW  ike  needle's 
vofiatumf  bat  the  tenn  bmco  ooaunonly  asad  by  scientifia  aten  is  the 
decimatwH  of  the  needlOk  It  waa  probaUy  diaoovored  a  loBg  time  ago, 
for  800  years  before  our  era  ^k^  Ounese  applied  the  mafpiet's  directiva 
force  to  guide  them  in  journeying  ovar  tha  great  Asiatic  plaias ;  and  they 
niu#t  aoon  have  detected  bo  marked  a  peculiarity.    Instead  of  a  ehip'a 
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compass  they  made  nse  of  a  magnetic  car,  on  the  front  of  which  a  floating 
needle  carried  a  small  figure  whose  ontstretched  arm  pointed  southwards. 
We  have  no  record,  however,  of  their  discovery  of  the  declination,  and  know 
only  that  they  wero  acquainted  with  it  in  the  twelfth  century.  The 
declination  was  discovered,  independently,  by  European  observers  in 
the  thirteenth  century. 

As  we  travel  from  place  to  place  the  declination  of  the  needle  is  found 
to  vary ;  Christopher  Columbus  was  the  first  to  detect  this.  He  discovered 
it  on  the  ISth  of  September,  1492,  during  his  first  voyage,  and  when  he 
was  six  hundred  miles  from  Ferro,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Canary  Islands. 
He  fi)und  that  the  declination,  which  was  towards  the  east  in  Europe, 
passed  to  the  west,  and  increased  continually  as  he  travelled  westwards. 

But  here  we  see  the  first  trace  of  a  yet  more  singular  peculiarity.  We 
have  said  that  at  present  the  declination  is  towards  the  west  in  Europe. 
In  Columbus*  time  it  was  towards  the  east.  Thus  we  learn  Uiat  the 
declination  varies  with  the  progress  of  time,  as  well  as  with  change 
of  place. 

The  Genius  of  modem  science  is  a  weighing  and  a  measuring  one. 
Men  are  not  satisfied  now-a-days  with  knowing  that  a  peculiarity  exists ; 
they  seek  to  determine  its  extent,  how  fiur  it  is  variable — ^whether  from 
time  to  time  or  firom  place  to  place,  and  so  on.  Now  the  results  of  such 
inquiries  applied  to  the  magnetic  declination  have  proved  exceedingly 
interesting. 

We  find  first,  that  the  world  may  be  divided  into  two  unequal  portions, 
over  one  of  which  the  needle  has  a  westeriy,  and  over  the  other  an  easterly, 
declination.  Along  the  boundary  line,  of  course,  the  needle  points  duo 
nortiu  England  is  situated  in  the  region  of  westerly  magnets.  This 
region  includes  all  Europe,  except  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Russia; 
Turkey,  Arabia,  and  the  whole  of  Africa ;  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  the  western  parts  of  Australia;  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean;  Greenland,  the  eastern  parts  of  Canada,  and  a  small 
slice  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  Brazil.  All  these  form  one  region  of 
westerly  declination  ;  but  singularly  enough,  there  lies  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  remaining  and  larger  region  of  easterly  magnets,  an  oval  space  of  a 
contrary  character.  This  space  includes  the  Japanese  Islands,  Manchouria, 
and  the  eastern  parts  of  China.  It  is  very  noteworthy  also,  that  in  the 
westerly  region  the  declination  is  much  greater  than  the  easterly.  Over 
the  whole  of  Asia,  for  instance,  the  needle  points  almost  due  north.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  north  of  Greenland  and  of  Baffin's  Bay,  the  magnetic 
needle  points  due  west,  while  still  further  to  the  north  (a  little  westerly) 
we  find  the  needle  pointing  with  its  north  end  directly  towards  the  south. 

In  the  presence  of  these  peculiarities  it  would  be  pleasant  to  speculate. 
We  might  imagine  the  existence  of  powerfully  magnetic  veins  in  the  carth*s 
solid  mass,  coercing  the  magnetic  needle  from  a  full  obedience  to  the  true 
polar  summons.  Or  the  comparative  efiects  of  oceans  and  of  continents 
might  be  called  into  play.     But  unfortunately  for  all  this  we  have  to 
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reconcile  views  founded  on  fixed  relations  presented  by  the  earth,  with  the 
process  of  change  indicated  above.  Let  ns  consider  the  declination  in 
England  alone. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  there  was  an  easterly  declination.  This 
gradually  diminished,  so  that  in  about  the  year  1657  the  needle  pointed 
due  north.  After  this  the  needle  pointed  towards  the  west,  and  continually 
more  and  more,  so  that  scientific  men,  haying  had  experience  only  of  a 
ccmtinual  shifting  of  the  needle  in  one  direction,  began  to  form  the  opinion 
that  this  change  would  continue,  so  that  the  needle  would  pass,  through 
north-west  and  west,  to  the  south.  In  ficict,  it  was  imagined  that  the  motion 
of  the  needle  would  resemble  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch,  only  in  a 
rerersed  direction.  But  before  long  observant  men  detected  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  needle's  westerly  motion.  Arago,  the  distinguished 
French  astronomer  and  physicist,  was  the  first  (we  beheve)  to  point  out 
that  "  the  progressive  movement  of  the  magnetic  needle  towards  the  west 
appeared  to  have  become  continually  slower  of  late  years  "  (he  wrote  in 
1814),  <'  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  after  some  little  time  longer  it 
might  become  retrograde.'*  Three  years  later,  namely  on  the  10th  of 
February,  1817,  An^o  asserted  definitively  that  the  retrograde  movement 
of  the  magnetic  needle  had  commenced  to  be  perceptible.  Colonel 
Beaufoy  at  first  oppugned  Arago's  conclusion,  for  he  found  from  observa- 
tions made  in  London,  during  the  years  1817-1819,  that  the  westerly 
motion  still  continued.  But  he  had  omitted  to  take  notice  of  one  very 
simple  fEhct,  viz.  thAt  London  and  Paris  are  two  different  places.  A 
few  years  later  and  the  retrograde  motion  became  perceptible  at  London 
also,  and  it  has  now  been  established  by  the  observations  of  forty  years. 
It  appears  from  a  careful  comparison  of  Beaufoy's  observations  that  the 
needle  reached  the  limit  of  its  western  digression  (at  Greenwich)  in 
March,  1819,  at  which  time  the  declination  was  very  nearly  25"*.  In 
Paris,  on  the  contrary,  the  needle  had  reached  its  greatest  western 
digression  (about  22}°)  in  1814.  It  is  rather  singular  that  although  at 
Paris  the  retrograde  motion  thus  presented  itself  five  years  earlier  than  in 
London,  the  needle  pointed  due  north  at  Paris  six  years  later  than  in 
London,  viz.,  in  1668.  Perhaps  the  greater  amplitude  of  the  needle's 
London  digression,  may  explain  this  peculiarity. 

**  It  was  already  sufficiently  difficult,"  says  Arago,  <<  to  imagine  what 
could  be  the  kind  of  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  globe,  which  could 
act  during  one  hundred  and  fifty- three  years,  in  gradually  transferring  the 
direction  of  the  magnetic  needle  from  due  north  to  28''  west  of  north.  We 
see  that  it  is  now  necessary  to  explain,  moreover,  how  it  has  happened  that 
this  gradual  change  has  ceased,  and  has  given  place  to  a  return  towards 
the  preceding  state  of  the  globe."  «*  How  is  it,"  he  pertinently  asks, 
**  that  the  directive  action  of  the  globe,  which  clearly  must  result  from  the 
action  of  molecules  of  which  the  globe  is  composed,  can  be  thus  variable, 
while  the  number,  position,  and  temperature  of  these  molecules,  and,  as 
for  a^  we  kpow,  all  their  other  physical  properties,  remain  constant  ?" 
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Bat  we  kaye  eongideTed  xmlj  %  gib^  region  o£  the  eaiili's  sar&ee^ 
Arago*s  opinion  will  »eem  still  &<H:e  yuti  when  w«  eKMBuie  tiie  ^mngp 
which  has  taken  place  in  what  we  may  term  the  **  magnetic  nupeet**  of  Uie 
whole  globe.  Th«  line  which  eeparates  the  region  of  westerly  oui^iets 
from  tiie  region  of  'ei$aAj&ij  mt^jnete,  »ew  rtai^  m  w«  Imto  «dd,  meamn 
CaiMMk  and  eMtem  Braai  in  one  keoMspbero,  «ni  Mtom  Bossaa,  AciaAao 
Tmkey,  the  IiidMA  Oeefto*  wmi  West  Awtralia  in  tibe  o^er;  bendei 
having  an  oaily^  oval  to  tive  OMft  of  tlm  Aswdie  Ooii«in«it.  Now  ilMso 
lines  kave  swe|9t  round  a  part  of  the  globe^ts  «ireiii  in  a  most  smgniar 
manner  since  1000.  The^  have  vaned  alike  in  direction  and  oomplesitiy* 
The  Siberian  oval,  now  dMnct^  was,  in  1181 9  waemnfy  a  loop  ^  tlw  enetam 
tine  of  no  ^edinatiom  The  ovnl  appears  now  lo  be  conlittiMdly  diminidi 
iag,  and  will  one  d«y  probably  diMppeaiv 

We  ind  here  prosonted  to  ns  a  pjwnomononttf  ai3f<teiions»  aa  ariiiniiMii 
ing^  and  as  wortky  of  eareM  «Mly  as  any  nmbraeed  in  tiw  wide  dotxttoii 
of  eoienee.    Bnt  olber  ped^anim  await  onr  noiioe» 

If  a  magnetie  ni&edie  of  oailaUe  tongtk  be  careMly  pdsed  on  a  ine 
peiat^  or,  better,  be  onapended  from  a  eiik  thread  witiurat  torstonv  it  wiU 
be  fennd  to  exhibit  eaek  day  two  smaM  bnt  ekaiiy  peroe|>tible  oaciiUalionfi> 
M.  Ango,  from  a  oareM  «eriei  af  iibaerv'aliofa%  ddUioed  tbe  Ibttoiving 
mralte: — 

At  abold;  eleiiBn  at  night,  U»  noHh  end  of  llie  needle  be^^ns  to  naam 
from  west  to  ei«t,  andfaavto|  laanhed  its  grsateuft  easterly  «nonrmn  at  aimnl 
a  qnurter  part  eight  in  the  morning,  retains  towaids  the  west  to  attain  iii 
greatost  westerly  excnrsiott  at  a  ^aniter-past  one.  R  then  moves  agiin  to 
the  east,  and  havmg  rstiehed  its  gi«atoi4  easleriy  excnrston  at  hatf-pMil 
eig^t  in  the  evmng,  reiwimi  to  the  wisst,  and  attajna  its  ynatest  aushjtly 
oKCHTSion  at  eleven^  as  at  lAarting. 

Of  eonrse,  tiraee  eieonaoBs  take  place  on  efther  side  of  the 
position  of  the  needk,  and  as  the  etnmmona  are  amnil,  never  1 
the  ftfth  part  of  a  degree^  whito  the  meim  position  of  the  needle  hes  aome 
20""  to  the  west  of  norths  it  m  dmr  tfait  the  exnuttons  are  only  nemimiHy 
eastom  and  weatom,  the  neoifie  pointing,  thro«|^boit|  ior  to  the  west. 

Now  if  we  remember  that  the  not^  end  of  the  needle  is  that  fiotheat 
from  the  son,  it  will  be  eaiy  to  Iraee  in  ML  Aingo*i  tns«Un  aaort  of  efeit 
on  the  part  oi  the  needle  to  tnm  townrii  the  mm,  not  iMtoely  whmi  that 
Imninaty  is  above  the  faerinen^  bnt  dndng  his  mietoteal  pailh  aino. 

We  are  prepaiwi,  thcroi>re»  to  expert  that  a  vntiatton  having  an  annnal 
pieriod  shall  appear,  tm  a  eloae  oUwriaiiun  of  onr  wpuniud  noedie..  8adh 
a  vaiktaon  ton  been  long  ainne  reoognined.  R  is  fannd  that  in  the  aanmiflr 
of  both  hemhfj^iereny  the  datiy  vmiation  is  exaggerated,  while  in  wistor  it 
is  diminished. 

But  besides  the  divexgence  of  a  mag&etiaed  nee^  from  the  north  pole, 
there  is  a  divecgenoe  from  the  hon«»ital  position,  whieh  most  now  ekim 
our  attention.  If  a  non-magnetb  needle  be  oarefrdiy  gai^ended  so  as  to 
fast  horizontally,  and  be  then  ma^ietizedf  it  will  be  found  no  longer  t^ 
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preeerve  that  position.  The  oocthem  end  dips  very  sensdblj.  T\ub 
happens  in  our  hemisphere.  In  the  sonthem  it  is  the  southern  end  "wbkih 
dips.  It  k  clear,  therefore*  that  a£  we  travel  from  one  hemisphere  to  the 
ciher  we  mnst  find  tilie  aortham  dip  of  the  needie  gradually  diminHihittg 
till  at  some  point  near  the  equator  tibe  needle  is  horisontal,  asd  as  we  pass 
HkSKm  to  soatliem  regions  a  gziadaaUy  iacmfing  soathem  inoIifialaoB 
is  presented.  Tfak  has  beea  Ibvnd  to  be  the  oase»  and  the  position  of  the 
line  along  ^vhioh  there  is  no  indination  (called  the  magnetic  ^^wiior)  has 
been  traced  around  the  globe.  It  is  not  coincideiit  wtUi  the  earth's 
equator,  bttt  crosses  that  circle  at  an  angle  of  twelve  degi«es,  passing  from 
north  to  souUi  of  the  equator  in  long.  8"  vest  of  Greenwich,  and  from 
Bov^  to  noiih  in  loa«.  le?"*  ^ast  of  Gfeenvich.  This  fcna  of  the  line  is 
not  6iactly  that  of  a  great  cirde,  but  presMSJts  here  and  tharo  (and  espe- 
eiaily  wh^ne  it  evossss  ihs  iikntie)  paimpdbie  aseiussoBS  froaa  sock  a 

At  two  points  on  the  eariii's  glohe  the  needle  wiH  rest  m  a  T>«riical 
position.  These  are  the  msgnetic  pdes  of  the  earth.  The  nortiieni 
laagnetic  pole  was  readbed  by  Sir  J.  Q,  Ross,  and  lies  in  70^  N.  kt.,  and 
^eS"*  £.  long.,  iliat  is,  to  iJM  north  of  the  Amenoan  continent,  and  wjfk  yery 
iar  from  Boothia  On^  One  <^  the  oiyeets  with  which  fioira  set  oet  on  his 
Mlehrated  expediiiien  to  the  Antaintic  Bsas  wns  ths  diseoveiy  if  posBible  of 
ikut  sonthem  mugBstic  pole.  In  this  he  was  not  snccessfal.  Twice  he  was 
in  hopes  of  ■ttainirg  his  oliject,  hat  eadh  time  he  wns  stopped  by  a  banssr' 
of  kad.  BOe  approached  so  nesr,  however,  ij&  the  poie,  that  the  needle 
was  indiaed  at  an  angle  of  neaiiy  ninety  degrees  to  tlie  hoiizon,  and  he 
was  aUs  to  assign  to  the  soutiMn  pole  a  position  in  f  5*'  8.  lat.,  154^  E. 
loBig.  It  is  not  probable,  we  shonld  imagine,  thait  ettiier  pole  is  fixed, 
sinee  we  shall  now  see  thai  the  indination,  like  the  dedination  of  the 
mi^diffl  needle,  is  «ariahfte  from  lime  to  time,  as  well  as  fr<om  piaes  to 
place ;  and  in  paitienlar,  the  magnetic  oysater  is  app^notiy  subjediod  to 
a  slow  hot  miiform  process  «f  dbaage. 

Arago  tells  us  that  the  inclination  of  the  needle  at  Paris  has  been 
dbser^^  to  diminldi  year  by  year  since  ld71«  At  thai  tame  tibe  inclina- 
tmn  was  no  less  t^an  76°  i  m  eiher  words,  flm  aeedle  wns  inclined  only 
li^  to  ^  veaHml.  In  1791  the  mdmaiaon  was  lem  than  IV.  in  1881 
it  was  IsM  thnn  ^%  bi  lihs  mmuker  the  indimilion  at  London  has  been 
dbMfved  to  dimintth,  fimn  72'  in  17d6  is  ^'  in  i9(NL,  and  ttience  to  W 
aitimpMmittMne. 

It  might  he  antidpsted  from  mwh  rhingns  as  these  that  the  positiett  of 
the  magBotie  equator  would  be  £ound  to  he  changog,  lilay,  we  can  even 
gnees  in  which  way  k  nmst  he  changing.  For,  dnoe  ihe  indination  is 
dimiaisfaing  at  London  and  Pans,  the  magnertie  eqoator  mnst  he  approach- 
ing these  plaoee,  and  this  (in  the  present  position  of  the  «nrve)  can  <miy 
happen  by  a  gradual  shi£tiBg  of  Hie  magnetic  e^^ter  from  east  to  west 
Blcmg  the  true  equator.  This  motion  has  been  foand  to  ho  reaUy  taking 
place.    It  is  supposed  that  the  movement  is  accompanied  by  a  change  of 
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form ;  but  more  observations  are  necessary  to  establish  this  interestbg 
point. 

Can  it  be  doubted  that  while  those  changes  are  taking  place,  the  mtg- 
netic  poles  also  are  slowly  shifting  round  the  true  pole  ?  Most  not  the 
northern  polo,  for  instance,  be  further  from  Paris  now  that  the  needle  is 
inclined  more  than  23^  from  the  vertical,  than  in  1671,  when  the  inclina- 
tion was  only  15"*.  It  appears  obvious  that  this  must  be  so,  and  we  deduce 
the  interesting  conclusion  that  each  of  the  magnetic  poles  is  rotating 
around  the  earth*s  axis. 

But  there  is  another  peculiarity  about  the  needle  which  is  as  note- 
worthy as  any  of  those  we  have  spoken  about.  We  refer  to  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetic  action,  the  energy  with  which  the  needle  seeks  its  positicm 
of  rest.  This  is  not  only  variable  from  place  to  place,  but  from  time  to 
time,  and  is  further  subject  to  sudden  changes  of  a  very  smgular  character. 

It  might  be  expected  that  where  the  dip  is  greater,  the  directive  ene^ 
of  the  magnet  would  be  proportionably  great.  And  this  is  found  to  bs 
approximately  the  case.  Accordingly  the  magnetic  equator  is  very  neailj 
coincident  with  the  "  equator  of  least  intensity,*'  but  not  exactly.  As  we 
approach  the  magnetic  poles  we  find  a  more  considerable  divergence,  so 
that  instead  of  there  being  a  northern  pole  of  greatest  intensity  nearly  coinci- 
dent with  the  northern  magnetic  pole,  which  we  have  seen  lies  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continent,  there  are  two  northern  poles,  one  in  Sib^ 
nearly  at  the  point  where  the  river  Lena  crosses  the  Arctic  circle,  the  other 
not  so  fior  to  the  north — only  a  few  degrees  north,  in  fact,  of  Lake  Superior. 
In  the  south,  in  like  manner,  there  are  also  two  poles,  one  on  the  Antaretie 
circle  about  IdO"*  E.  long,  in  Adelie  Island,  the  other  not  yet  precisely 
determined,  but  supposed  to  lie  on  about  the  240th  degree  of  longitude,  and 
south  of  the  Antarctic  circle.  Singularly  enough  tiiere  is  a  line  of  lowo: 
intensity  running  right  round  the  earth  along  the  valleys  of  the  two  great 
oceans,  '<  passing  through  Behring's  Straits  and  bisecting  the  Pacific  on 
one  side  of  the  globe,  and  passing  out  of  the  Arctic  Sea  by  Spitzbergen  sod 
down  the  Atlantic  on  the  other." 

Colonel  Sabine  discovered  that  the  intensity  of  tiie  magnetic  action 
varies  during  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  greatest  in  December  and 
January  in  both  hemispheres.  If  Uie  intensity  had  been  greatest  in  winter 
one  would  have  been  disposed  to  have  assigned  seasonal  variation  of  tem- 
perature as  the  cause  of  the  change.  But  as  the  epoch  is  the  same  ht 
both  hemispheres  we  must  seek  another  cause  Is  there  any  astronomical 
element  which  seems  to  correspond  with  the  law  discovered  by  Sabine  ? 
There  is  one  very  important  element.  The  position  of  the  perihelion  of 
the  earth*s  orbit  is  such  that  the  earth  is  nearest  to  the  sun  on  about  the 
81st  of  December  or  the  1st  of  January.  There  seems  nothing  rashly 
speculative,  then,  in  concluding  that  the  sun  exercises  a  magnetic  influence 
on  the  earth,  vaiying  according  to  the  distance  of  the  earth  from  the  sun. 
Nay,  Sabme's  results  seem  to  point  very  distinctly  to  the  law  of  variation. 
For,  although  the  number  of  pbservations  is  not  as  vet  very  great,  and  tho 
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exfcrome  delicacy  of  the  variation  renders  tho  determination  of  its  amount 
very  difficult,  enough  has  been  done  to  show  that  in  all  probability  the 
Bun*s  influence  varies  according  to  the  same  law  as  gravity — that  is, 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

That  the  sun,  the  source  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  great  gravitating 
centre  of  the  solar  system,  should  exercise  a  magnetic  influence  upon  the 
earth,  and  that  this  influence  should  vary  according  to  the  same  law  as 
gravity,  or  as  the  distribution  of  light  and  heat,  will  not  appear  perhaps 
very  surprising.  But  the  discovery  by  Sabine  that  the  moon  exercises  a 
distinctly  traceable  effect  upon  the  magnetic  needle  seems  to  us  a  very 
remarkable  one.  We  receive  very  little  light  from  the  moon,  much  less 
(in  comparison  with  the  stm's  light)  than  most  persons  would  suppose, 
and  we  get  absolutely  no  perceptible  heat  from  her.  Therefore  it  would 
seem  rather  to  the  influence  of  mass  and  proximity  that  the  magnetic 
disturbances  caused  by  the  moon  must  be  ascribed.  But  if  the  moan 
exercises  an  influence  in  this  way,  why  should  not  the  planets  ?  We  shall 
see  that  there  is  evidence  of  some  such  influence  being  exerted  by  these 
bodies. 

More  mysterious  if  possible  than  any  of  the  facts  we  have  discussed  is 
the  phenomenon  of  magnetic  storms.  The  needle  has  been  exhibiting  for 
several  weeks  the  most  perfect  uniformity  of  oscillation.  Day  after  day 
the  careful  microscopic  observation  of  the  needless  progress,  has  revealed 
a  steady  swaying  to  and  fro,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  masts  of  a  stately 
ship  at  anchor  on  tho  scarce-heaving  breast  of  ocean.  Suddenly  a  change 
is  noted;  irregular  jerking  movements  are  perceptible,  totally  distinct 
from  the  regular  periodic  oscillations.  A  magnetic  storm  is  in  progress. 
But  where  is  the  centre  of  disturbance,  and  what  are  the  limits  of  the 
storm  ?  The  answer  is  remarkable.  K  the  jerking  movements  observed 
in  places  spread  over  very  large  regions  of  the  earth — and  in  some  well- 
authentieated  cases  over  the  whole  earth — ^be  compared  with  the  local 
time,  it  is  found  that  (allowance  being  made  for  difference  of  lon^tude)  they 
occnr  precisely  at  the  sams  instant.  The  magnetic  vibrations  thrill  in  one 
moment  through  the  whole  frame  of  our  earth  I 

But  a  very  singular  circumstance*  is  observed  to  characterize  these 
magnetic  storms.  They  are  nearly  always  observed  to  be  accompanied  by  the 
exhibition  of  the  aurora  in  high  latitudes,  northern  and  southern.  Pro- 
bably they  never  happen  without  such  a  display ;  but  numbers  of  auroras 
escape  our  notice.  The  converse  proposition,  however,  has  been  established 
as  an  universal  one.  No  great  display  of  the  aurora  ever  occurs  without 
a  strongly  marked  magnetic  storm. 

Magnetic  storms  sometimes  last  for  several  hours  or  even  days. 

Bemembering  the  influence  which  the  sun  has  been  found  to  exercise 
upon  the  ctagnetic  needle,  the  question  will  naturally  arise,  has  the  sim 
anything  to  do  with  magnetic  storms  ?    We  have  clear  evidence  that  he  has. 

On  the  Ist  of  September,  1859,  Messrs.  Carrington  and  Hodgson  were 
observing  the  sun,  one  at  Oxford  and  the  other  in  Jjondon.    Their  scrutiny 
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WM  direcied  to  eertain  largd  spots  idtkfa«  tii  ihftt  tima,  marked  Uie  ssn's 
fiftce.  8add6iily,  a  bright  light  was  se^  by  Mick  observer  to  braak  oat  on 
the  fiun*8  tor&ee  and  to  travelt  alowly  in  iqipaaraace,  boi  in  reality  at  ik» 
rate  of  abont  7,000  miles  in  a  minate,  acrosa  a  part  of  the  aobr  diae. 
Now  it  was  finrnd  afterwards  Uiat  the  Mlf-rogiateiuig  atagnatieiiiatnniients 
at  Kew  had  aiade  at  tiiat  very  inatant  a  oiiongly  muicMl  jerk.  It  was 
learned  that  at  that  mnicnianiagietieatormpfTaited  at  tha  Weatlndiea, 
in  Boath  Amerioa,  and  in  Australia.  The  wgnaimen  in  ike  tekgiaph 
statioaa  at  Washington  attd  Philade^fam  reaeived  strong  electric  shocks  ; 
the  pen  of  Bain*s  telegraph  was  followed  by  •  iame  of  fire ;  and  in  M«rwaj 
the  tekigraphio  maohineiy  was  eet  on  fira.  At  night  great  anronM  wem 
seen  in  both  banwspherts.  It  is  impoHifale  not  to  oomeet  thesi  staitliBg 
magnetic  indications  with  the  reaMrkaUa  appeannoe  chatrved  «poii  the 
son's  diac« 

Bat  tfiem  ii  olher  anAsnM.  Magnetsa  sh>«a  pcefnA  Mora  ooaunonlf 
in  aame  years  than  in  otham.  In  tfaosa  years  in  whieh  they  prevail  noal 
fireq^ei^y*  it  ie  IbsiAd  that  the  ordinary  osoiilations  of  the  magnetic  noodia 
are  more  extensive  than  usnal.  Now  when  these  pecnliarities  had  been 
noticed  for  many  years,  it  was  found  that  then  was  an  aitemate  and 
syvteaaftte  incieaae  and  diainntion  in  the  intensify  oi  — gnortc  action, 
and  that  the  period  of  the  variation  was  ahenftele^onTmrs.  BwtaitheaaflM 
time  a  diligent  oheerver  had  been  raoonUng  tiM  appcaganoa  of  tbe  scm'a 
face  from  d^y  to  day  and  from  year  to  year.  Hie  imd  foond  4hi4  the  solar 
spots  are  in  aoaae  years  more  iteeiy  displayed  than  in  etinna.  And  he 
had  determined  the  period  in  which  tibe  spots  am  sneoeflsiv«iy  ptieaented 
with  nuoimnm  frof  nenc^y  4o  he  ftboot  thvem.  yeans.  On  a  eompaiiBon  of 
the  two  eets  of  observations  it  was  fonnd  (and  has  now  been  placed  beyond 
a  donbt  by  many  years  of  eontinimd  observation)  tiiat  magnetic  pertsrhn* 
tions  are  most  onergetie  whan  tike  snn  is  most  epotited,  and  vioe  venL 

For  so  remaAahio  «  phenomenon  as  this  none  bat  a  <eoem]oal  ^anseeaa 
sufioe.  We  can  ncithsr  say  that  the  fl^pots  oanse  4fe  wmgaetk  Storms  nor 
that  the  magnetic  atoms  eanee  the  G|>ots.  We  auast  seek  for  «  caase  pro- 
dacing  at  once  both  sets  of  phenomena.  There  is  ns  yet  no  certainty  in 
this  matter,  b«t  it  eeems  as  if  f^esophetn  mnLd  ooon  he  able  to  trace  in 
iba  distorbing  «oiaott  of  the  pknets  apon  the  eoter  atmoqilMte  Ihe  cann 
as  well  of  tbe  marked  period  of  ek^en  yoan  as  of  other  less  ^IMsneliy 
marked  periods  whieh  ^diligent ohseryatian of  noiarphcpamen^ 
toedsee. 
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1\>  Im  19^>  to  be  01,  to  Im  md,  to  be  cix>6fl ;  to  feel  jars  tbM  Rbiike, 
paiM  Hiftt  tefur  and  bnni)  and  weary  aerres  thai  ehiink  and  flutter,  or 
tiiai  nepoad  to  strangely  and  dtilly  to  the  will  tint  it  Beems  almost  as  if 
vn  were  scarcely  ooroelTW,  at  times,  wben,  longing  to  fSael  and  to  sympa- 
tfai«e  with  the  ^eaotkm  of  vAken^  we  are  only  conseiottB  of  a  nun^  coM 
ao<paeseeBee  in  their  gkdttsss  or  pain  t  all  this  is  in  ihe  ezpeiienoe  of  m 
all,  of  the  flK>8t  happy  as  weU  as  of  the  ieaiA  happy  al&e,  of  the  softest 
and  hardest  hwaitsd*  Only  with  s^me  it  is  the  eipeiienee  ^  an  instanl 
and  with  othen  of  a  lifetMie. 

The  range  of  this  mysterious  gamut  teaches  m,  perhaps,  sometliing 
of  the  teeret  of  idiat  others  are  feelmg ;  and  in  <he  same  way  tiiat  the  sick 
and  n^appy  nmy  inagine  whal  vigoar,  hope,  lo^e,  4he  ferronr  of  life  and 
yonth  mean,  to  aonae,  by  its'  hdp,  the  fortanate  saay  g&em  now  and  then  at 
the  soirowB  of  y«an,  oderatand  Um  hop^essness,  the  patience,  the  dis- 
appointment of  a  hfetinM — gness  at  It  lor  an  instsirt  as  they  stand  by  a  sick- 
bed or  see  the  poor  wayfiyrer  lying  by  their  path.  Thew  is  a  group  I  have 
now  in  my  mind  tiiat  nMny  of  ns  may  have  noticed  of  late— ^some  tired 
people  resting  on  the  road-side,  a  snnsei  marsh  beyond ;  they  have  lighted 
a  iire  of  whkh  the  smoke  Ss  drifting  in  the  still  air,  and  the  tired  eye  looks 
ont  at  the  spMtetor  and  beyosd  hist  in  the  nneonM^ns  simplidty  (yf 
We  all  nniisi stand  ct,  iinwigh  we  have  perhaps  never  in  all  our  lives  rested 
for  IhB  iHght,  weaned,  by  a  ditsh-Mde.  It  Ss  so  tme  to  life  that  we  who  are 
alive  instiDctively  recognize  its  trath  and  nneompkdning  complaint. 

Hie  persons  of  whom  I  am  going  to  write  j«t  now,  are  mostrrise  in 
tiwns  sadder  secrets  of  hfe,  whieh  they  have  leamt  by  long  years  of 
apprettttoeship.  Peer  voids  I  We  have  all  eome  aeross  thetn  at  one  time 
or  another.  8oeaetiaftes  wn  listen  to  their  eomplaint,  sometimes  we  don't ; 
soDMtuttes  we  p«t  ont  a  helping  hand  to  pall  them  along,  sometimes  we 
get  wieary,  and  let  tiieai  go.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  tiie  range  of 
the  pity  that  we  feel  lor  sthMw,  fer  the  sane  tronbles  at  diflferent  limes, 
were  as  wide  and  as  ehangsM  as  the  very  esperienee  from  wluch  sym- 
pathies most  often  spring.  But  althongh  it  is  easy  enough  to  help  our 
brothers  and  sisters  seven  tMttoo  more  easy  Ihan  to  forgive  them,  it  is 
difficnlt  enough  fer  ns  indiviiaslly  to  help  them  seventy  times  seven  times, 
and  in  this  must  lie  the  great  superiority  of  institutions  over  individual 
effort,  of  whom  the  kindness  is  left  to  ehanee  and  to  good-natured  impnlsc, 
instead  of  being  part  of  a  rule  that  works  on  in  all  tempers  and  at  all 
times. 

It  seemed  to  me  the  other  day  that  it  was  real  help  that  was  being 
given  to  seme  afflicted  persons  whom  I  was  taken  to  see,  at  the  Incurable 
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Hospital  on  Putney  Common,  a  few  of  the  afflicted  out  of  all  those  that 
are  stricken  and  in  trouble,  and  in  numbers  so  great  that,  for  the  most 
part,  we  might  pass  on  in  despair  if  it  were  not  for  the  good  hopo  of 
present  and  future  help  such  places  afford. 

We  crossed  Putney  Bridge  one  bright  spring  day  and  drove  up 
through  the  quaint  old  Putney  High  Street.  The  lilacs  were  beginning 
to  ilower  in  the  gardens  and  behind  the  mossy  old  walls.  When  we  had 
climbed  the  hill  wo  came  out  upon  a  great  yellow  gorsy  common,  where  all 
the  air  was  sweet  with  the  peach  scent  of  the  blossom.  Its  lovely  yellow 
flame  was  bursting  from  one  bush  and  from  ano^er,  and  blazing  against 
the  dull  purple  green  of  the  furze.  We  had  not  very  £Eur  to  go.  Tho 
carriage  turned  down  a  green  lane,  of  which  the  trees  and  hedges 
did  not  hide  glimpses  of  other  li^ts  and  other  blossoming  eonmions  in 
the  distance ;  and  when  we  stopped  it  was  at  a  white  lodge,  of  which  the 
gate  was  hospitably  open,  and  from  whence  a  shady  green  sweep  led  ns  to 
a  noble  and  stately  house,  which  was  once  Melrose  Hall,  bat  which  is  now 
the  Hospital  for  Incurables. 

A  Uttle  phalanx  of  bath  chairs  was  drawn  np  round  the  entrance,  and 
in  each  a  patient  was  sitting  basking  in  this  first  pleasant  shining  of  snmmer 
sun.  The  birds  were  chirping  in  the  tall  trees  overhead,  ihe  httle  winds 
were  puffing  in  our  fieu^es,  and  those  of  the  worn,  wan,  tired  creatures,  who 
had  been  dragged  out  to  benefit  by  the  comforting  freshness  of  the  day. 
Somo  of  them  looked  up — not  all — as  we  drove  to  the  door. 

M.  sent  a  small  boy  with  a  card  to  ask  for  admission  for  some  fiiends 
of  Mr.  H.'s,  and  we  waited  for  a  few  minutes  until  the  answer  came.  All 
the  time  that  we  were  waiting,  an  eager,  afflicted  young  fellow  was  trying 
hard  to  make  himself  intelligible  to  the  sick  man  in  the  bath  chair  next  to 
his  own.  The  poor  boy  could  only  make  anxious  uncouth  sounds ;  the 
sick  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking  listened  for  a  while,  and  then  shook 
his  head  and  turned  wearily  away.  So  it  wasn't  all  sunshine  even  in  the 
sunshine  in  the  lovely  tree-shaded  garden,  with  the  chirruping  birds  and 
lilac  buds  coming  out.  There  were  some  attendants  coming  and  going 
from  chair  to  chair.  There  were  other  little  carriages  slowly  progressing 
along  the  distant  winding  paths  of  the  garden,  and  presently  the  message 
came  that  we  might  be  admitted.  The  matron  was  away,  but  the  head 
nurse  said  she  would  show  us  over  the  place ;  and  she  led  the  way  across 
the  vestibule  with  its  pretty  classical  ornamentation,  opening  the  tall  doors 
and  bringing  us  into  the  stately  rooms  where  a  different  company  had 
once  assembled,  and  yet  it  was  not  so  very  different  after  all,  for  pain  and 
ill  health  are  no  excessive  respecters  of  persons.  The  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  was  chairman  at  the  last  anniversary  dinner,  spoke  of  some  of  the 
persons  who  used  to  meet  in  these  very  rooms  once  upon  a  time,  before 
they  were  turned  to  their  present  uses  :  among  the  rest  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Lockhart,  and  Sir  Humphry  Davy.  I  could  ahnost  &ncy  the  kind 
and  familiar  face  of  Sir  Walter  looking  on  with  gentle  interest  and  com- 
passion at  the  pathetic  company  which  is  now  waiting  in  the  big  drawing- 
room  of  Molros©  Hall,  with  the  stately  temice  and  lofly  windows  that  let  in 
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tho  light  so  bountifully — ^lame,  blind,  halt  and  maimed,  from  London  high- 
ways and  the  distant  country  byways.  They  sit  in  groups  round  the  tables 
and  windows,  busy,  somewhat  silent.  At  tho  end  of  tho  room  there  is  a 
golden-piped  organ,  the  gift  of  the  treasurer.  A  governess,  who  is  one  of* 
the  patients,  often  plays  to  the  others  upon  it,  and  so  do  the  ladied  who 
visit  the  place.  Once  when  I  was  there  some  one  opened  the  instrument 
and  began  to  play.  As  the  music  filled  the  room  we  all  listened,  beating  a 
sort  of  time  together.  It  seemed  like  a  promise  of  better  things  to  those 
who  were  listening,  for  themselves  and  for  others.  This  sitting-room  is  a 
lofty,  stately  place,  as  I  have  said,  with  columns  and  mouldings.  All  about 
there  are  comfortable  chairs  and  tables,  and  spring  sofas  for  aching  spines 
that  cannot  sit  upright,  tables  for  work  over  which  all  these  patient  crea- 
tures are  bending.  They  have  still  tranquil  faces  for  the  most  part,  quiet 
and  pale,  and  resting  for  a  time  in  the  refuge  into  which  they  have  escaped 
out  of  the  weary  struggle  and  crowd  of  life.  The  privilege  is  sad  enough, 
heaven  knows,  and  the  price  they  have  paid  for  it  is  a  heavy  one. 

The  head  nurse  went  from  one  to  another,  and  the  faces  all  seemed  to 
light  up  to  meet  hers.  It  is  a  very  simple  and  infallible  sign  of  love  and 
of  confidence.  **  It  would  not  do  for  me  to  pity  them  too  ni(fch,"  the 
kind  nurse  said ;  "  I  always  try  to  speak  cheerfully  to  them."  We  who 
only  come  to  look  on  may  pity  and  utter  the  commonplaces  of  compassion 
and  curiosity.  How  tired  the  poor  things  must  be  of  the  stupid  reiteration 
of  adjectives  and  exclamations.  There  was  one  old  woman,  «so  nice  and 
with  such  sweet  eyes,  that  I  could  not  help  sitting  down  by  her  and  saying 
some  one  of  those  platitudes  that  one  has  recourse  to.  She  didn't  answer, 
but  only  looked  at  me  with  an  odd  long  look. 

**  She  cannot  speak,"  the  nurse  whispered,  beckoning  me  away. 

A  few  of  the  patients  were  reading,  but  only  a  few.  Good  Words 
seemed  to  be  popular,  and  the  story  in  it  is  particularly  liked,  they  told 
me.  Some  of  the  patients  do  plain  work,  and  as  I  was  speaking  to  one  of 
them  the  door  opened,  and  a  good-natured  looking  man  came  in. 

"  Any  of  the  ladies  like  to  go  out  for  a  drive  to-day  ?  "  he  said,  in  a 
brisk  business-like  tone. 

Two  or  three  voices  answered,  "  Only  Miss ,"  and  then  Miss 

began  beckoning  and  waving  her  hand  from  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
and  was  rolled  off  accordingly  for  her  drive  in  the  garden-chair. 

It  was  not  my  first  visit  to  the  hospital ;  but  though  a  year  had  passed, 
there  were  many  of  the  &x;cs  as  I  remembered  them,  sitting  in  the  same 
comers,  stitching  and  hooking,  blind  women  knitting,  the  clever,  patient 
fingers  weaving  an  interest  into  their  lives  with  threads  of  cotton  and  wool ; 
one  gentle-looking  old  lady,  in  a  frill  cap,  was  working  a  pair  of  slippers, 
dull  red  with  bright  green  spots.  She  had  but  two  fingers  to  work  with, 
and  only,  I  think,  this  One  painful  crippled  hand ;  but  she  was  working 
away  on  a  frame  to  which  her  canvas  was  fixed. 

"  I  cannot  like  your  colours  this  time,  Mrs. ,"  the  nurse  said ; 

**  your  last  slippers  were  so  pretty,  and  your  work  is  so  beautiful,  that  it 
is  quite  a  pity  you  should  not  have  pretty-coloured  wools  to  set  it  off." 
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The  old  iadj  ahook  faiar  faAad ;  abg  woolda'i  be  eoaviaMd*    "  Tlieae 

are  lovely  wools,  mj  dear/'  she  «aid.  **  I  dudl  ceciaiiiiy  go  oa  witii  theak 
It's  all  your  want  of  iaete,  tkai  ia  what  I  thioiu"  And  che  ooddied  ker 
head,  and  laughed  and  stitched  on  wiih  tmh  iiitei>e0t. 

As  we  went  upstairs  we  were  showa  lifli  aod  pulleys  and  all  aortB  of 
comfortable  appliances  for  the  use  oi  the  patients.  I  cosld  not  help 
admiriDg  the  extreme  order  imd  neaAness  of  all  the  anwigeBMiita,  a&d 
the  freshness  and  vc&tiktioa  of  all  the  places  we  went  into. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  upstairs  a  funny  old  feUow,  in  a  tall  ii%bt-<Mipk 
was  stitchiDg  away  at  his  torn  shirt-sleeves,  fie  was  sittiag  qoite  by 
himaelf  in  a  big  ward,  with  many  empty  beda  in  it.  Ba  kngiiod 
when  he  saw  us»  winked,  waved  hie  night-eap  with  «a  ur^  and  theft 
informed  us  he  was  the  oldest  patient,  and  was  doing  a  bit  of  weik ;  he 
didn't  like  to  trust  his  shirt  to  othess — not  he — he  wms  a  poor  old  baohekir, 
he  had  to  sew  his  own  buttons  on — and  he  was  then  vary  nayetedooa  and 
confidential  about  a  shirt  which  had  been  lost  at  the  wash  ayear  ago.  Dark 
suspicions  evidently  were  still  haanting  him  on  the  enlyeet»  but  he  cheered 
up^  winked,  laughed,  waved  his  ni^t-cap  again  to  us  when  we  went  awm/ 
out  of  Ihe  room.  **  She  is  my  greatest  joy  and  eomfort/'  he  said,  with  n 
bow  to  ike  nurse,  who  could  not  help  laughing.  The  men  have  nuMk  more 
courage  than  the  women,  they  keep  about  until  the  last,  this  lady  told  as ; 
women  would  be  in  bed  and  re&ue  to  get  up,  when  the  men  emwl  down- 
stairs day  after  day,  and  insist  upon  maioDg  the  eioct. 

And  yet  in  the  men'e  sitting-raott  theie  is  a  jnnch  fiadder»  duUsr,  and 
more  helpless  conununify  than  in  the  women's.  The  numbeni  aie  fewsr, 
and  in  most  cases  the  brain  seems  more  hopelessl/  affeoted.  One  boy  wna 
making  paper  fly-catchers,  but  I  don*t  think  a^y  of  the  othen  wera  doing 
a^ythiDg.  I  have  a  visina  of  an  old  man  sitting  at  a  table,  while  we  were 
there,  tcying  to  iska  up  a  broken  piece  of  bread*  fiis  hand  paased  beyond 
it  again  and  again ;  it  was  hy^  a  sort  of  chance  that  he  leebly  clutched  it 
at  last  and  carried  it  to  his  month. 

It  didn't  seem  much  to  be  able  to  walk  awey^  to  look  bac^  to  remember 
what  we  had  seen ;  and  yet  how  is  it  that  we  are  not  on  our  kneee  in 
gratitude  end  thankfiilness  for  every  active  motion  of  ika  body,  eveiy  word 
we  speak,  every  intelligent  experience  and  interest  that  passes  throng 
our  minds  ? 

There  was  a  great  scampering  of  children's  fdet  in  one  of  ike  paes^es 
as  we  came  up  the  wooden  etaiis,  and  some  bright  eyes  peeped  at  us,  and 
three  little  giiis  in  the  short  kilts  and  plaid  ribbons  of  middle-class 
I^ondon  retreated  into  a  room  of  which  the  door  was  wide  open,  and 
fled  to  a  bedside,  where  they  all  stood  shyly  in  a  row  until  we  could 
como  up.  Our  guide  led  the  way  and  we  followed  her  in,  and  there 
from  the  bed  a  pair  of  big  bright  brown  eyes,  not  unlike  ihe  children's, 
were  turned  upon  us,  and  a  handsome  young  girl,  lying  flat  on  her  back, 
greeted  us  with  a  good-humoured  smile.  "Auut  Mary"  the  children  called 
her.  Big  and  handsome  and  strong  though  she  looked,  this  poor  bright- 
looking  Aunt  Mary,  she  was  completely  p^^sed  as  £u:  as  the  head : 
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she  edfild  not  move  hiSiid  or  loot ;  it  vme  a  detd  bod^  with  this  bright 
bonny  living  &c«  to  it»  ^le  did  not  look  more  than  ax  or  eevon  and 
twenty  ;  she  had  nice  thick  bcova  hair  and  even  white  toath.  With  theee 
this  bra¥«  giii  had  iaaa^od  lor  heraeif  thai  with  pi»ct»M  ibe  should  be 
able  to  hold  a  pmoil  and  goide  it,  tracing  ^e  words  againat  a  Uttlo 
desk  that  waa  «o  contrived  as  to  awing  across  b^  bed  whan  wanted.  8ha 
was  perfectlj  enohanted  with  tha  eoBtrivanoe>  and  aaid  it  vaa  the  gi«atoBt 
delight  to  her  to  be  Me  to  wriita  for  httrseif*  Tha  doc^,  she  told  me,  not 
without  pride,  had  been  quite  awrpciaed  to  ree«iT«  a  letter  from  her  ona 
day,  and  cooid  not  imagine  how  afae  had  wiiftten  it  ior  herself. 

Leaving  her  we  croaaad  a  paaaage  and  oame  to  a  room  not  &r  off,  libera 
two  women  ^rere  iytng :  ooa  of  them  had  gok  aomathing  in  her  bed  thai 
she  was  caressing  and  talking  to  in  a  piainttv«  pitying  voioe,  patting  aa  il 
it  was  some  animal  or  living  thing.  1C«,  wondering  whai  it  oonld  be,  went 
ap  to  aee ;  iriM  found  that  il  was  a  wateh  of  which  the  ^aaa  w«b  broken. 
In  the  other  bed  a  gentie-&oed  very  (Ad  woman  was  lyi&g)  afflicted  with 
palay.  Her  poor  body  shook  and  tranbM  painfolly  aa  I  stood  beside  the 
bed,  and  her  haisds,  in  attempting  to  meet,  crossed  and  patfsed  eadi  other 
again  and  again.  I  said  to  har  that  I  eould  not  think  how  aha  bore  her 
affliction  so  patiently,  for  the  head  nurse  had  told  me  that  her  eweelneM 
was  qnite  tooching,  she  nevvr  cooiplainad,  aaver  said  an  impatiant  word. 
**  When  I  am  not  well/'  I  said,  **  I  gmmbla  and  oomplain  to  avety- 
body,  even  in*  littla  trifling  aiimpsnts*  You  inakfs  ma  fe«l  ashaosed." 
«  Ah,''  the  M  woman  answami  «ently,  «<  'tis  good  to  be  alili.'' 
£Um  said  it  ao  simply  and  qumtly  that  it  aama  home  lo  me  th^  and 
tilers,  the  gentle  rauonstnum  coming  £tom  tha  weary  bed  where  «o 
many  long  hopaiass  honts  had  passed  for  her,  where  ahe  lay  patiently 
enduring  while  we  walked  away.  The  other  woman  mm  lAsQl  talking  to 
her  wateh,  and  did  not  notice  na  as  we  paesed. 

The  room,  which  was  focmeriy  the  library,  makes  %  deli^tfol  room 
for  one  or  two  of  the  patients.  It  has  tall  windows,  opening  upon  « 
broad  terraee^like  balcony,  and  beyond  ate  the  same  ehn-trees  and 
g^pses  of  aky  and  common  that  we  aee  ftom  the  big  rocnn  down  bek>w. 
There  is  one  great  sufferer  here  who  does  not  often  gel  down.  %e 
cannd  sit  up,  from  spine  disease,  and  when  I  saw  her  last  she  was  lying 
by  the  window,  with  a  fooe  wrapped  in  cotton  wool,  poor  soul,  for  ehe  had 
been  suffering  tortures  from  neuralgia ;  and  though  the  dentist  had  eomo 
and  taken  out  two  of  her  teeth,  she  was  stiU  in  pain.  The  head  nurse 
pitied  her,  and  recommended  a  httie  blister  to  draw  away  the  inflammation. 
The  patient  shrunk  and  laaghed  and  abook  her  head.  8he  oouMn't  bear 
any  asore  pain,  she  whispered  imploringly ;  she  wsnted  so  to  get  down  for 
a  change.  A  little  belladonna  plaeler  whcwe  nobody  would  eee  it,  under  her 
cap,  so  that  it  shouldn't  show  and  lo<^  ugly,  and  where  aobo^y  would  see 
it,  ^ease.  There  were  two  good-eized  baskets  standing  on  a  table  near  this 
patient.  They  were  literally  piled  and  packed  with  tracts.  *^  We  get  a 
great  many,"  she  said,  seeing  me  lock  at  them ;  *<  more  than  we  can  r^." 
Poor  soul  I     I  hope  her  belladonna  pkster  has  done  her  good.     As  we 
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oame  away,  the  nurse  stopped  for  a  moment  to  speak  to  qnite  an  elegant 
old  lady,  who  was  sitting  np,  extremely  nicely  dressed,  in  a  cJmu:,  with  a 
grand  cap  and  ribbons,  and  a  knitted  lace  shawL 

It  was  getting  late,  and  we  began  to  pass  blue-garbed  nnder-nnrses 
carrying  little  trays  with  teas.  The  patients  who  are  well  enongh  to  get 
down  have  their  meals  in  the  big  dining-room;  bat  these  litile  trays 
looked  Tery  nice  and  appetising ;  the  whole  order  of  the  place  is  perfectly 
appointed.  Some  of  the  rooms  upstairs  were  like  little  bowers,  with  pots 
flowering  round  the  windows,  bird-cages  hanging  up,  pictures  on  the  walls 
of  the  friends  of  the  sick  people.  One  pale  fsyoe  looked  at  us  as  we  passed 
a  white  bed.  Her  room  was  like  a  litde  chapel,  with  li^t  streaming  in  from 
through  the  flowers  and  bird-cages  and  the  climbing  greens  upon  the  case- 
ment, and  the  poor  martyr,  alas  1  lying  on  her  rack. 

There  was  another  pale  fisMse  that  looked  out,  too,  as  we  passed  ;  but 
as  we  were  going  in  the  nurse  stopped  us,  and  said  she  feared  the  patient 
was  dying ;  and  so  we  moved  away.  I  asked  to  be  taken  to  a  sick  woman 
I  remembered  a  year  before  a  kind,  merry  person,  who  had  gone  through 
a  terrible  operation.  She  was  in  bed  still  in  the  same  room,  still  lookiiig 
the  same,  bright,  friendly,  with  smart  little  curls,  and  a  friend  gossiping  by 
her  bedside. 

To  see  such  a  place  as  this  as  it  is,  to  be  sony  enough  and  tend^ 
enough  to  continue  to  sympathize  with  all  its  suffering,  would  need,  I 
think,  a  mind  scarcely  human  in  its  powers.  The  whole  subject  is  so 
vast,  so  mysterious,  and  utterly  beyond  our  comprehension,  that  it  is  easier 
to  dwell  upon  the  comforting  kindness,  the  helps  to  endurance  and  courage, 
that  are  to  be  found  here  more  than  in  any  place  I  ever  saw.  There  was 
one  poor  girl  who  had  been  lying  for  seven  years  upon  her  side.  All 
the  lines  of  those  seven  years  seemed  to  me  in  her  white  wan  &ce.  She 
did  not  complain,  though  her  eyes  complamed  for  her ;  but  she  said  she 
had  a  nice  water  bed — ^that  was  a  great  comfort ;  and  her  cup  of  milk 
and  toast  for  tea  were  beside  her,  so  nicely  served  and  prepared  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  see  the  little  meal :  and  there  was  a  great  bunch  of  spring 
lilac  buds  in  a  glass,  that  another  patient  had  brought  to  her  out  of  the 
garden — the  first  of  the  year. 

Upstairs,  higher  stiU,  there  is  a  room  which  js  not  generally  shown, 
where  a  strange  weird  party  of  poor  little  deformities  are  assembled. 
Little  women  with  huge  heads,  so  sad,  so  grotesque,  and  horrible,  that 
one's  veiy  pity  is  scarcely  pity,  but  wonder.  They  were  sitting  round  a 
little  tea-table,  which  they  were  preparing  for  themselves ;  one  of  them 
was  boiling  the  kettle.  They  seemed  quite  happy  and  busy.  It  was  like 
some  pantomime  of  nature ;  like  some  strange  people  out  of  another 
planet,  sitting  together  and  staring  at  us  with  those  huge  weird-like  faces, 
supported  by  living  bodies.  And  yet  with  all  its  endless  combination  of 
pain  and  of  sorrow  this  hospital  does  not  send  us  away  sad  and  rebellious 
at  heart,  as  do  many  refriges  for  sorrow  and  trouble :  for  instance,  a  work- 
house ward,  where  there  are  cases  often  enongh  that  might  be  admitted 
here  if  there  was  room  for  them ;  or  a  sick  close  room,  in  a  narrow  street^ 
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whore  the  healthy  and  unhealthy  are  shot  up  together  for  days  and  for  nights. 
Here  where  there  is  such  great  suffering,  there  is  also  great  comfort  and 
tender  nursing  and  companionship  ;  there  are  trees,  and  grasses,  and  sweet 
lilac,  and  gorse-hlown  winds,  close  at  hand.  There  is  a  certain  liberality 
in  all  the  arranging.and  economy  of  the  place,  that  seems  to  disprove  the 
practical  notion  of  Charity  being  a  grinding,  snubbing  sort  of  personage, 
who  would  like  to  get  the  scales  into  her  own  hand  if  she  could,  and  to 
weigh  out  her  kindnesses  by  the  ounce.  Such  a  plan  as  this  would 
defeat  its  own  object  if  the  inmates  were  not  well  and  generously  tended. 
Perhaps  I  should  in  fairness  confess  to  having  heard  of  the  bitter  com- 
plaints of  one  of  the  patients,  who  had  a  fancy  for  lobsters  every  day,  and 
who  was  denied  this  delicacy;  but  she  is  not  the  first  to  long  for  the 
unattainable,  and  certainly,  to  some  of  us,  grumbling  is  almost  as  great  a 
privilege  as  eating  lobsters  every  day. 

It  seems  fitting  and  seemly  that  in  a  great  countiy  like  ours  there 
should  be  munificent  charities,  comforting  and  hberal  in  their  dealings ; 
one  only  longs  that  their  doors  should  4>e  set  open  more  widely,  if  possible, 
to  the  crowds  that  are  waiting  about  them  for  admission.  Here  is  a 
paper  hehie  me,  it  is  two  years  old,  and  I  know  not  how  many  have 
succeeded  in  their  efforts ;  but  looking  at  it,  it  would  indeed  appear  as  if 
the  way^ers  were  lying  all  along  the  road,  and  the  Samaritan  passing  by 
has  only  one  ass  to  cany  them  away  upon. 

These  biographies  are  not  very  long  in  writing,  and  I  may  quote  one 
or  two  that  I  have  copied  off  the  Hst : — 

Pnraljsis,  loss  of  speech . »..^ Captain  of  a  Stcam-vcsseL 

Disease  of  the  Brain  and  Debili^. .~.  Goyerness. 

Disease  of  the  Spine  and  Joints,  Fanlysis Governess. 

FanJjsis  ^^ -~...« » ,^^.^ « «  Captain  of  a  MaU  Steamer. 

Disease  of  Spine  and  Throat  ««. . .  Schoolmistress. 

Injniy  to  Spine „^^ „., ^ Working  Engineer. 

Paralysis  and  Asthma » Master  Tailor. 

These  are  seven  out  of  a  160 — a  whole  sad  life  of  labour  and  suffering 
told  in  a  few  words.  There  are  laundiy-women,  servants,  journeymen, 
dressmakers.  It  is  a  comfort  to  turn  back  to  those  who  are  safely  within 
reach  of  kind  hands,  helpful  appliances,  and  friendly  words  such  as  those 
which  I  heard  ^e  head-nurse  speaking  to  her  patients,  as  I  followed  her 
about  from  one  room  to  another. 

It  has  been  proposed  lately  to  establish  a  hospital  on  somewhat  similar 
principles  for  children,  with  this  one  comforting  proviso  that  the  children 
are  to  be  cured  if  possible.  A  doctor  of  very  great  experience  and  repu- 
tation, who  once  superintended  a  children's  hospital  in  Paris,  and  for 
whose  opinion  his  friends  have  a  great  and  just  regard,  was  speaking 
on  the  subject  to  a  friend,  and  saying  that  there  are  many  chronic  cases 
in  childhood  deemed  incurable,  which  are  in  reality  perfectly  curable,  but 
which  require  a  doctoring  of  fresh  air,  of  regular  diet,  of  cleanliness,  &c., 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  receive  at  home.    J  believe  it  was  in 
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thi*  wajr  the  ide*  fMr^inAiod,  and  sow  the  hoepHal  reiJly  eeems  in  a 
bis  waj  to  bciBg  ealaMkb^d.  Fovr  cap  £▼•  pe^^  baye  each  pn»B»ed 
a  iMtodred  a  jear  towarda  it,  of  thair  own  a«e(»pd,  wiAoiit  Mlieiiatioai. 
VihMk  a  tboaiaiid  a  year  is  aanwad  tha  boifital  wifl  be  begun.  A  bsg 
garden  ia  the  firat  ibmg  wanted,  fot  the  eUldnn  to  ^j  m  and  to  exereiae 
their  lisibf .  The  ohildien'a  hoepitala,  adiaivabte  aa  ^kej  are,  eannot  ke^ 
the  little  thinga  alwaja,  and  aie  obliged  to  ekange  their  patients  etmalantlj. 
Anybody  who  haa  leen  the  piteooa  erowd  waiting  at  the  doera  in  Great 
Onuond  Stieet  will  nndenrtand  the  neeeaeity  there  ia  Amt  more  and  vaere 
gQeh  help  and  asaiatanea  to  the  good  wevli  whieh  ia  done  th^e. 

Only  yeaUrday  there  waa  a  little  patient  who  had  bees  disehargcd 
afanoat  cured  from  what  seemed  a  hop^ess  and  ehronie  iBnese,  after  only 
two  months  of  eare  in  the  childien'a  hoepital,  who  was  beggrag  and 
praying  to  go  back  £rom  his  home  in  the  baek  hitehen  with  the  mangie. 
One  patient  I  A  hmidred — a  thoasand,  to-morrow,  if  one  aeardied  for 
tham,  and  knew  what  to  do  with  them  when  ene  had  found  them  or  where 
to  sesMl  them«  Thia  incurable  ehildrea'a  hoapHri  haa,  howerer,  good 
friends  among  pecqile  who  love  their  owi^  i^iikfaren,  and  who  tare  wffling 
to  eoma  forward  with  genexona  hearts  and  great  sums  to  aasiat  it,  and 
theare  ia  great  hope  of  its  speedy  establishment. 

Bat  one  of  the  greatest  diileiiltiea  that  ha^  to  be  emtended  agahnt 
at  present  in  the  management  of  anything  of  the  sort,  is  the  extraordinanr 
system  whieh  has  grown  np  all  abevt  w,  and  n^h  se^na  to  be  ateaost 
impossible  to  contend  with. 

I  have  the  reports  before  me  now  of  two  hospitals,  eondnctad  by 
different  people,  each  doing  a  gr§at  and  kayavtani  wofk«  How  m«^  the 
help  might  be  eitended  if  the  maehinary  weta  mesa  simple  and  the 
manner  of  administeiing  aid  less  eomplieated  and  costly,  it  would  be  hard 
to  say.  A  great  country  like  ours  should  have  noble  charities;  nig- 
gardliness scema  to  me  a  far  more  deprecable  iault  than  excess  of 
generosity  in  the  help  afforded.  But  what  people  complain  of,  and  with 
reason,  I  think,  is  that  part  of  the  money  they  subscribe,  instead  of  going 
to  the  objects  of  their  charity,  the  attendance,  the  food,  the  comfort  of  tiie 
patients,  is  by  the  mere  fashion  and  necessity  of  the  day  put  to  strange 
and  Taxing  purposes — to  printing  little  books  that  nobody  reads,  to  sending 
eireulars  that  go  straight  into  the  fire,  to  arranging  an  elaborate  machinery 
of  admission  that  in  no  way  benefits  the  patients,  llie  postage  and 
advertising  and  printing  of  two  hospitals  comes  to  1,800/.  in  the 
course  of  a  year ;  of  whieh  100?.  a  year  fbr  the  postage  of  each  hospital 
represents  something  like,  say,  240,000  letters.  I  don't  know  how  many 
hard  days'  work  240,000  letters  would  mean,  and  how  many  of  them  are 
mere  circulars,  or  how  many  might  be  spared ;  but  it  seems  as  if  so  much 
of  our  energy  went  into  advertising  and  crying  our  good  intentions  that,  in 
time,  there  will  be  no  strength  or  time  left  for  anything  else. 

An  experiment  has  been  partially  tried  at  an  institution  where  no  can- 
vassing is  allowed,  and  no  public  election.    ^Hie  votes — so  a  friend  to  whom 
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I  had  spoken  on  the  mibjeet  writes — afe  ^pietly  ^oounied  ai  the  offiee, 
and  tke  reiniHis  annoitneed.^  He,  howeTep,  goet  <m  to  my  ibat  fhw  plan 
is  Bol  Emeeesflfhl  in  a  peemnaij  pomi  oi  fi^w ;  asd  a  ehaiit j  in  wbieli  al! 
the  power  was  Tested  in  a  eommittee  wcmld  bave  s^  less  ebanee  of  enoeess. 
I  had  spoken  U>  him  on  the  snhjeel  of  this  ineofable  hospita},  and  ashed 
why  the  most  pressing  eases  were  nol  elected  by  a  eompeleni  board  instead 
of  those  people  having  the  best  ^anee  who  had  most  ilfiends,  and  whose 
friends  were  most  aelife  in  their  behalf*  "Ton  do  not  hnew,^  he 
said,  ''an  the  ontery  and  diseonteni  that  saeh  a  proeeeding  won^ 
giTo  rise  to.  We  should  bo  aeensed  of  nnftuniess,  of  partiality.  Wo 
onrselres  dislike  ihe  system  as  mnch  as  yon  do,  bnt  we  eannoi  help 
onrselves ;  we  are  obliged  to  giye  in  to  the  common  eiy  and  common 
weakness  of  human  nature,  and  to  take  the  good  and  the  bad  as  they 
come  together.'*  And  so  it  is,  and  wo  must  be  content  to  accept  t^ngs 
as  they  are,  bnt  with  the  bad  and  the  good  there  is  cMrtainly  gi?Mi 
to  each  one  of  ns  an  instinct  Pjt  better  things,  and  is  it  qnito  impossible 
that  any  eflbrt  should  erer  be  made  to  disembarrass  good  and  noble  things 
from  the  camber  of  selfish  interest  patronage  which  weight  them  so 
heavily  ?  Is  there  no  dirine  bdignation  left  amcng  ns  strong  enon^  lo 
OYcrtom  the  tables  of  the  money-changers,  to  ^lase  away  those  that  sell 
doves  in  the  temple. 

What  a  horrible  compHeation  it  seems  looking  at  it  honestly  with 
unbiassed  eyes !  Is  it  possible  that  we  are  sunk  so  low,  that  we  can  not  give 
freely  and  with  generous,  tender,  and  gratcftil  hearts,  without  this  hideous 
system  of  patronage,  of  rules,  of  complimentary  clapping,  of  bad  dimiei-s 
and  wines,  of  subscription  lists  and  names  affixed  to  little  miserable  scraps 
of  crumbs  from  our  table  that  should  make  \b  ashamed  instead  ol  com- 
placent, as  we  turn  to  B  or  A  or  whatever  our  initial  may  be,  and  see 
our  honest  name  set  down  with  a  cdtabby  price  to  it  like  the  cheap  rubbish 
in  a  huxter's  shop. 

I  think  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  essay  on  BepresentaHve  Men,  has  put  words 
lo  a  difficulty  which  a  great  many  have  felt  but  which  few  people  have  put 
words  to  before.  It  is  a  difficulty  of  words  in  itself :  and  concerns  the 
constant  cry  of  the  age,  the  advice  of  the  preacher,  which  comes  to  us 
from  every  side  calling  and  urging  us  to  be  good,  and  bidding  us  be  noble, 
ciying  that  to  us  is  entrusted  a  mission  of  love  and  of  charity.  *'  Go  forth,** 
so  they  say,  "  Go  forth  and  fblfil  it.**  And  then  the  difficulty  occurs  to'  some 
of  us,  where  are  we  to  go  forth  7  how  are  we  to  be  good  ?  when  are  we  to 
be  noble  ?  Passive  charity  is  useless  without  a  practical  use  for  it,  and 
so  the  teachers  acknowledge.  But  have  you  no  neighbours  to  teadt 
they  cry,  no  sufferers  to  comfort  by  the  way  ?  Are  ihere  no  wayforers  who 
have  fallen  by  the  roadside  ?  And  all  this  is  true  enou^, — ^too  true, 
alas  f — for  the  wounded  wayfiirers  may  be  counted  by  thousands. 

And  yet  as  I  write  I  feel  that  the  preacher  is  right  in  the  main,  though 
his  talk  is  satire,  and  he  has  not  sufficiently  applied  the  science  of  the 
truth  he  instinctively  feels  to  the  daily  facts  of  life.    Life,  I  suppose,  must 
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for  most  of  ns  be  a  rale  of  thomb — if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  speak ; 
and  to  go  forth  must  mean  to  take  a  cab  and  call  upon  a  dull  friend,  or  to 
protest,  when  we  see  occasion,  against  wrong-domg  of  any  sort,  or  to  take 
trouble  about  things  that  do  not  interest  or  concern  us  very  much.  There 
are  some  noble  and  honest  natures  to  whom  instinctively  the  impulse  comes 
for  action,  and  for  right  and  great  action  too, — some  hves  whose  loTe  and 
example  are  benedictions  to  those  who  are  about  them, — one  noble  tender 
heart  leavening  the  dough  by  its  unconscious  generous  tenderness  and 
example.  These  people  need  ask  no  questions,  for  theirs  are  the  voices  that 
answer,  not  in  preaching,  but  by  their  simpleness,  their  truth,  their  tender 
impulse.     As  a  rule  we  who  ask  are  not  the  people  who  work  and  achieve. 

A  woman  died  not  long  ago  who  had  lived  some  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  yeai-s  one  of  those  Hves  that  do  not  question  for  themselves,  but  that 
seem  like  answers  to  the  vague  aspirations  of  others.  I  do  not  know  if  I 
may  write  her  name,  but  those  who  have  loved  this  lady  will  know  how  it 
is  that  I  quote  her  as  one  of  the  examples  of  this  bright  and  resolute 
devotion,  that  shines  like  a  beacon  in  the  storm  to  those  who  are  wander- 
ing about  in  search  of  a  way.  She  was  the  head  nurse  of  the  hospital 
at  Lincoln,  where  in  time  a  terrible  mortahty  and  illness  overtaxed  her 
strength,  and  her  strength  of  life  being  gone,  she  died.  And  as  I  write 
these  words,  there  comes  the  news  of  the  passing  away  of  a  man  whose 
kindness  and  true  Christian  strength  of  heart  and  of  mind,  spoke  better 
than  any  words  what  a  life  can  be — a  blessing,  a  kindness,  a  help  in  trouble, 
to  all  those  who  have  lived  round  about  it. 

I  have  drifted  away  from  the  incurables  a  little  ;  any  one  who  likes  to 
go  and  see  the  place  is  welcome,  and  no  one  can  go  without  coming  away 
touched  and  humbled,  and  periiaps  a  little  the  better  for  the  visit. 

The  privilege  is  a  sad  one,  heaven  knows,  that  belongs  to  all  these 
poor  people ;  but  sad  as  it  is,  when  one  looks  at  these  gentle  and  tranquil 
buces,  it  is  hard  to  think  of  those  still  outside,  in  a  world  that  looks 
peaceful  enough,  and  pleasant  and  green  to-day  from  these  open  windows, 
but  which  is  a  weary,  illimitable  place  for  those  who,  with  paralysed  limbs 
and  racked  bodies,  are  hopelessly  and  helplessly  trying  to  escape  from  the 
overwhelming  tramp  of  the  legions  by  which  they  are  overwhelmed :  legions 
that  advance  upon  them  as  one  has  sometimes  dreamt  in  dreams,  by  eveiy 
road,  by  every  turn  of  life.  I  can  imagine  poor  wearied,  hunted  souls 
trying  to  fly  from  want,  from  anguish,  from  loneliness,  from  neglect  and 
cruel  words,  but  their  limbs  will  not  carry  them ;  they  cannot  work,  they 
are  too  weak  even  to  beg,  friends  weaiy,  subsistence  fails,  their  own  hearts 
fail.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  says  that  nearly  6,000  people  annually  leave 
the  London  hospitals  suffering  from  incurable  disease.  Of  these  how  many 
must  there  be  in  miserable  condition.  One*s  own  heart  might  indeed  fail 
at  the  thought  of  such  tremendous  calamity ;  but  for  6,000  incurables, 
how  many  hundreds  of  thousands  are  there  not  among  us  who  are  well 
and  strong,  and  who  have  enough  to  live  and  enough  to  give  to  others, 
and  asses  and  pennies  to  spare  for  others  in  their  need  ? 
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(continued.) 


I  couB  now  to  the  last  of  those  obstacles  which  our  national  chai-acter 
and  habits  seem  to  oppose  to  the  extrication  and  elevation  of  that  best 
self,  or  paramount  right  reason,  which  we  have  been  led  to  look  for  as  our 
true  guardian  against  anarchy,  and  onlj  sound  centre  of  authority  at  the 
present  tune.  This  last,  and  perhaps  greatest,  obstacle  is  our  preference 
of  doing  to  thinking.  Now  this  preference  goes  very  deep,  and  as  we 
study  it  we  find  ourselves  opening  up  a  number  of  large  questions  on 
every  side. 

Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  what  I  have  already  quoted  firom 
Bishop  Wilson : — "  First,  never  go  against  the  best  light  you  have ; 
secondly,  take  care  that  your  light  be  not  darkness."  I  said  we  show, 
as  a  nation,  laudable  energy  and  persistence  in  walking  according  to  the 
best  light  we  have,  but  are  not  quite  careful  enough,  perhaps,  to  see 
that  our  light  be  not  darkness.  This  is  only  another  version  of  the  old 
story  that  energy  is  our  strong  point  and  favourable  characteristic,  rather 
than  intelligence.  But  we  may  give  to  this  idea  a  more  general  form 
still,  in  which  it  wiU  have  a  yet  larger  range  of  application.  We  may 
regard  this  energy  driving  at  practice,  this  paramount  sense  of  the 
obligation  of  duty,  self-control,  and  work,  this  earnestness  in  going 
manfully  with  the  best  light  we  have,  as  one  force ;  and  this  intelligence 
driving  at  the  ideas  which  are,  after  all,  the  basis  of  right  practice,  this 
ardent  sense  for  all  the  new  and  changing  combinations  of  them  which 
man's  development  brings  with  it,  this  indomitable  impulse  to  know  and 
adjust  them  perfectly,  as  another  force.  And  these  two  forces  we  may 
regard  as  in  some  sense  rivals — rivals  not  by  the  necessity  of  their  own 
nature,  but  as  exhibited  in  man  and  his  history — and  rivals  dividing  the 
empire  of  the  world  between  them.  And  to  give  these  forces  names  from 
the  two  races  of  men  who  have  supplied  the  most  signal  and  splendid 
manifestations  of  them,  we  may  otdl  them  respectively  the  forces  of 
Hebraism  and  Hellenism.  Hebraism  and  Hellenism — ^between  these- two 
points  of  influence  moves  our  world.  At  one  time  it  feels  more  power- 
fully the  attraction  of  one  of  them,  at  another  time  of  the  other ;  and  it 
ought  to  be,  though  it  never  is,  evenly  and  happily  balanced  between  them. 

The  final  aim  of  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  as  of  all  great  spiritual 
disciplines,  is  no  doubt  the  same :  man's  perfection  or  salvation.  The 
very  language  which  they  both  of  them  use  in  schooling  us  to  reach  this 
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aim  is  ofbeu  identical.  Even  wlicn  their  language  indicates  by  variaticm 
— sometimes  a  broad  variation,  often  a  but  slight  and  subtle  variation — 
the  different  courses  of  thought  which  are  uppermost  in  each  discipline, 
even  then  the  unity  of  the  final  end  and  aim  is  still  apparent.  To  employ 
the  actual  words  of  that  discipline  with  which  we  ourselves  are  all  of  ns 
most  familiar,  and  the  words  of  which,  therefore,  come  most  home  to  us, 
that  final  end  and  aim  is  "that  we  might  be  partakers  of  the  divine 
nature."  These  are  the  words  of  a  Hebrew  apostle,  but  of  HeUenism 
and  Hebraism  alike  this  is,  I  say,  the  aim.  When  the  two  are  confronted, 
as  they  very  often  are  confronted,  it  is  nearly  always  with  what  I  may  call 
a  rhetorical  purpose  ;  the  speaker's  whole  design  is  to  exalt  and  enthrone 
one  of  the  two,  and  he  uses  the  other  only  as  a  foil  and  to  enable  him 
the  better  to  give  effect  to  his  purpose.  Obviously,  with  us,  it  is  usually 
Hellenism  which  is  thus  reduced  to  minister  to  the  triumph  of  Hebraism. 
There  is  a  sermon  on  Greece  and  the  Greek  spuit  by  a  man  neyer  to 
be  mentioned  without  interest  and  respect,  Frederick  Robertson,  in  which 
this  rhetorical  use  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  spirit,  and  the  inadequate 
ejdiibition  of  them  necessarily  consequent  upon  this,  is  almost  ludicrous, 
and  would  be  censurable  if  it  were  not  to  be  explained  by  the  exigences  of 
a  sermon.  On  the  other  hand,  Heinrich  Heine,  and  other  writers  of  his 
turn,  give  us  the  spectacle  of  the  tables  completely  turned,  and  of  Helnmsm 
brought  in  just  as  a  foil  and  contrast  to  Hellenism,  and  to  make  ihe 
superiority  of  Hellenism  more  manifest.  In  both  these  cases  there  is 
injustice  and  misrepresentation ;  the  aim  and  end  of  both  Hebraism  and 
Hellenism  is,  as  I  have  said,  one  and  the  same,  and  this  aim  and  end  is 
august  and  admirable. 

Still,  they  pursue  this  aim  by  very  different  courses.  The  uppermost 
idea  with  Hellenism  is  to  see  things  as  they  really  are ;  the  uppermost 
idea  with  Hebraism  is  conduct  and  obedience.  Nothing  can  do  away 
with  this  ineffaceable  difference ;  the  Greek  quarrel  with  the  body  and  its 
desires  is,  that  they  hinder  right  thinking,  the  Hebrew  quarrel  with  them 
is,  that  they  hinder  right  acting.  "  He  that  keepeth  the  law,  happy  is 
he  ;  "  "  There  is  nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord ;  '*  that  is  the  Hebrew  notion  of  felicity ;  and,  pursued 
with  passion  and  tenacity,  this  notion  would  not  let  the  Hebrew  r^  till, 
as  is  well  known,  he  had,  at  last,  got  out  of  the  law  a  network  of  prescrip- 
tions to  enwrap  his  whole  life,  to  govern  every  moment  of  it,  every 
impulse,  every  action.  The  Greek  notion  of  felicity,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  piDrfectly  conveyed  in  these  words  of  a  great  French  morahst :  ''(Test  le 
l>onheur  des  homines  " — when  ?  when  they  turn  from  their  iniquities  ? — 
no ;  when  they  exercise  themselves  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  day  and  night  ? 
— ^no  ;  when  they  lose  their  life  to  save  it  ? — ^no ;  when  they  walk  about 
the  New  Jerusalem  with  palms  in  their  hands  ? — ^no ;  but  when  they  think 
aright,  when  their  thought  hits — "  quand  Us  pensent  juste.'' — ^At  the  bottom 
of  both  the  Greek  and  the  Hebrew  notion  is  the  desire,  native  in  man,  for 
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reason  and  the  will  of  Gt>d,  the  feeling  after  the  oniverBal  order,  in  a 
word,  the  love  of  God ;  but,  while  Hebraism  seizes  on  certain  plain, 
capital  intimations  of  the  nniversal  order,  and  riyets  itself,  one  may  say, 
with  unequalled  grandeur  of  earnestness  and  intensity  to  the  study  and 
observance  of  them,  the  bent  of  Hellenism  is  to  follow,  with  flexible 
activity,  the  whole  play  of  the  universal  order,  to  be  apprehensive  cf 
missing  any  part  of  it,  of  sacrificing  one  part  to  another,  to  slip  away  from 
resting  in  this  or  that  intimation  of  it,  however  capital.  An  unclouded 
clearness  of  mind,  an  unimpeded  play  of  thought,  is  what  this  bent  drives 
at.  The  governing  idea  of  Hellenism  is  spontaneity  of  consciousness; 
that  of  Hebraism,  strictness  of  conscience. 

Christianity  changed  nothing  in  this  essential  bent  of  Hebraism  to  set 
doing  above  knowing.  Self-conquest,  the  following  not  our  own  individual 
will,  but  the  will  of  God,  ohediencey  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  this  form, 
also,  of  the  discipline  to  which  we  have  attached  the  general  name  of 
Hebraism.  Only,  as  the  old  law  and  the  network  of  prescriptions  with 
which  it  enveloped  human  life  were  evidently  a  motive  power  not  driving 
and  searching  enough  to  produce  the  result  aimed  at — patient  continuance 
in  well  doing,  self-conquest — Christianity  substituted  for  them  boundless 
devotion  to  tiiat  inspiring  and  afGacting  pattern  of  self-conquest  offered  by 
Christ ;  and  by  the  new  motive  power,  of  which  the  essence  was  this, 
though  the  love  and  admiration  of  Christian  churches  have  for  centuries 
been  employed  in  varying,  amplifying,  and  adorning  the  plain  description 
of  it,  Christiamty,  as  St.  Paul  truly^says,  ''establishes  the  law,"  and  in 
the  strength  of  the  ampler  power  which  she  has  thus  supplied  to  fulfil  it, 
has  accomplished  the  miracles,  which  we  all  see,  of  her  history. 

So  long  as  we  do  not  forget  that  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  are 
profound  and  admirable  manifestations  of  man's  life,  tendencies,  and 
powers,  and  that  both  of  them  aim  at  a  like  final  result,  we  can  hardly 
insist  too  strongly  on  the  divergence  of  line  and  of  operation  with  which 
tiiey  proceed.  It  is  a  divergence  so  great  that  it  most  truly,  as  the  prophet 
Zeohariah  says,  "  has  raised  up  thy  sons,  O  Zion,  against  thy  sons,  0 
Greece !  '*  The  difference  whether  it  is  by  doing  or  by  knowing  that  we 
set  most  store,  and  the  practical  consequences  which  follow  from  this 
difference,  leave  their  mark  on  all  the  history  of  our  race  and  of  its 
development.  Language  may  be  abundantiy  quoted  from  both  Hellenism 
and  Hebraism  to  make  it  seem  that  one  follows  the  same  cniTent  as  the 
other  towards  the  same  goal.  They  are  borne  towards  the  same  goal ;  but 
the  currents  which  bear  tii^n  are  mfinitely  different.  It  is  true,  Solomon 
will  praise  knowing :  '<  Understanding  is  a  well-spring  of  life  unto  him  that 
hath  it; "  and  in  the  New  Testament,  again,  Christ  is  a ''  light,"  and  '<  truth 
makes  us  free."  It  is  true  Aristotie  will  undervalue  knowing :  in  what 
concerns  virtue,  says  he,  three  things  are  necessary — ^knowledge,  delibe- 
rate will,  and  perseverance ;  but,  whereas  the  two  last  are  all-important, 
the  first  is  a  matter  of  litUe  importance."     It  is  true  that  with  the  same 
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impaiience  with  which  St.  James  ex^oins  a  man  to  be  not  a  forgetM  hearer, 
but  a  doer  of  the  word,  Epictetos  exhorts  us  to  do  what  we  haye  demon- 
strated to  ourselves  we  ought  to  do ;  or  he  taunts  us  with  futility,  for  being 
armed  at  all  points  to  prove  that  lying  is  wrong,  yet  all  the  time  continuing 
to  lie.  It  is  true,  Plato,  in  word&  which  are  almost  the  words  of  the  New 
Testament,  or  the  Imitation,  calls  life  a  learning  to  die.  But  underneath 
the  superficial  agreement  the  fundamental  divergence  still  subsists.  The 
understanding  of  Solomon  is  ''the  walking  in  the  way  of  the  com- 
mandments ;''  this  is  **  the  way  of  peace,"  and  it  is  of  this  that  blessed- 
ness comes.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  truth  which  gives  us  the  peace  of 
God  and  makes  us  free,  is  the  love  of  Christ  constraining  us  to  crucify,  as  he 
did,  and  with  a  Uke  purpose  of  moral  regeneration,  the  flesh  with  its  affec- 
tions and  lusts,  and  thus  establishing,  as  we  have  seen,  the  law.  To 
St.  Paul,  it  appears  possible  to  ''hold  the  truth  in  unrighteousness,*' 
which  is  just  what  Socrates  judged  impossiUe.  The  moral  virtues,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  with  Aristotle  but  the  porch  and  access  to  the 
intellectual,  and  with  these  last  is  blessedness.  That  partaking  of  the 
divine  life,  which  both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism,  as  we  have  said,  fix  as 
their  crowning  aim,  Plato  expressly  denies  to  the  man  of  practical  virtue 
merely,  of  self-conquest  with  any  other  motive  than  that  of  perfect  intel- 
lectual vision ;  he  reserves  it  for  the  lover  of  pure  knowledge,  of  seeing 
things  as  they  really  are — the  ^iXo/ia^4c* 

Both  Hellenism  and  Hebraism  arise  out  of  the  wants  of  human  nature, 
and  address  themselves  to  satisfying  those  wants.  But  their  methods  are 
so  different,  they  lay  stress  on  such  different  points,  and  call  into  being 
by  their  respective  disciplines  such  different  activities,  that  the  face  which 
human  nature  presents  when  it  passes  from  the  hands  of  one  of  them  to 
those  of  the  otJier,  is  no  longer  the  same.  To  get  rid  of  one's  ignorance, 
to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  by  seeing  them  as  they  are  to  see  them  in 
their  beauty,  is  the  simple  and  attractive  ideal  which  Hellenism  holds  out 
before  human  nature ;  and  from  the  simplicity  and  charm  of  this  ideal, 
Hellenism,  and  human  life  in  the  hands  of  Hellenism,  is  invested  with  a 
kind  of  aerial  ease,  clearness,  and  radiancy ;  they  are  full  of  what  we  call 
sweetness  and  hght.  Difficulties  are  kept  out  of  view,  and  the  beauty 
and  rationalness  of  the  ideal  have  aU  our  thoughts.  "  The  best  man  is  he 
who  most  tries  to  perfect  himself,  and  the  happiest  man  is  he  who  most 
feels  that  he  U  perfecting  himself," — this  account  of  the  matter  by  Socrates, 
the  true  Socrates  of  the  Memorabilia,  has  spmething  so  simple,  spon- 
taneous, and  unsophisticated  about  it,  that  it  seems  to  fill  us  with  clearness 
and  hope  when  we  hear  it.>  But  there  is  a  saying  which  I  have  heard 
attributed  to  Mr.  Carlyle  about  Socrates-— a  very  happy  saying,  whether  it 
is  really  Mr.  Carlyle's  or  not — ^which  excellently  marks  the  essential  point 
in  which  Hebraism  differs  firom  Hellenism.  "  Socrates,"  this  saying  runs, 
"  is  terribly  at  ease  in  Zion."  Hebraism — and  here  is  the  source  of  its 
wonderful  strength — ^has  always  been  severely  preoccupied  with  a  severe 
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sense  of  the  impossibilitj  of  being  at  ease  in  Zion;  of  the  difficulties 
^hich  oppose  themselves  to  man's  pursuit  or  attainment  of  that  perfection 
of  which  Socrates  talks  so  hopefully,  and,  as  from  this  point  of  view  one 
might  almost  say,  so  glibly.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  getting  rid  of* 
one's  ignorance,  of  seeing  things  in  their  reality,  seeing  them  in  their 
beauty ;  but  how  is  this  to  be  done  when  there  is  something  which  thwarts 
and  spoils  aU  our  efforts  ?  This  something  is  sin  ;  and  the  space  which 
sin  fills  in  Hebraism,  as  compared  with  Hellenism,  is  indeed  prodigious. 
This  obstacle  to  perfection  fills  the  whole  scene,  and  perfection  appears 
remote  and  rising  away  from  earth,  in  the  background.  Under  the  name 
of  sin,  the  difficulties  of  knowing  oneself  and  conquering  oneself  which 
impede  man's  passage  to  perfection,  become,  for  Hebraism,  a  positive, 
active  entity  hostile  to  man,  a  mysterious  power  which  I  heard 
Dr.  Pusey  ihe  other  day,  in  one  of  his  impressive  sermons,  compare  to 
a  hideous  hunchback  seated  on  our  shoulders,  and  which  it  is  the  main 
business  of  our  lives  to  hate  and  oppose.  The  discipline  of  the  Old 
Testament  may  be  summed  up  as  a  discipline  teaching  us  to  abhor  and 
flee  from  sin  ;  the  discipline  of  the  New  Testament,  as  a  discipline  teaching 
us  to  die  to  it.  As  Hellenism  speaks  of  thinking  clearly,  seeing  things  in 
their  essence  and  beauty,  as  a  grand  and  precious  feat  for  man 
to  achieve,  so  Hebraism  speaks  of  becoming  conscious  of  sin,  of 
awakening  to  a  sense  of  sin,  as  a  feat  of  this  kind.  It  is  obvious 
to  what  wide  divergence  these  differing  tendencies,  actively  followed, 
must  lead.  As  one  passes  and  repasses  from  Hellenism  to  Hebraism, 
from  Plato  to  8t.  Paul,  one  feels  inclined  to  rub  one's  eyes  and  ask 
oneself  whether  man  is  indeed  a  gentle  and  simple  being,  showing  the 
traces  of  a  noble  and  divine  nature,  or  an  unhappy  chained  captive, 
labouring  with  groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  to  free  himself  from  the 
body  of  this  death. 

Apparently  it  was  the  Hellenic  conception  of  human  nature  which  was 
unsound,  for  the  world  could  not  live  by  it.  Absolutely  to  call  it  unsound, 
however,  is  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  its  Hebraising  enemies  ;  but 
it  was  unsound  at  that  particular  moment  of  man's  development,  it  was 
premature.  The  indispensable  basis  of  conduct  and  self-control,  the  plat- 
form upon  which  alone  the  perfection  aimed  at  by  Greece  can  come  into 
bloom,  was  not  to  be  reached  by  our  race  so  easily ;  centuries  of  probation 
and  discipline  were  needed  to  bring  them  to  it.  The  bright  promise  of 
Hellenism  faded,  and  Hebraism  ruled  the  world.  Then  was  seen  that 
astonishing  spectacle,  so  well  marked  by  the  often  quoted  words  of  the 
prophet  Zechariah,  when  men  of  all  languages  of  the  nations  took  hold  of 
the  skirt  of  him  that  was  a  Jew,  saying: — "  We  iciil  go  tn'th  you,  for  ve 
have  heard  that  God  is  with  yoti^  And  the  Hebraism  which  thus  received 
and  led  a  world  all  gone  out  of  the  way  and  altogether  become  unprofitable, 
was,  and  could  not  but  be,  the  later,  the  more  spiritual,  the  more  attractive 
development  of  Hebraism  ;  Hebraism  aiming  at  self-conquest  and  rescue 
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from  the  thrall  of  vile  affeciioiis,  not  by  obedience  to  tho  letter  of  a  law, 
but  by  oonformity  to  the  image  of  a  self-sacrificing  example.  To  a  world 
stricken  with  moral  enervation  Christianity  offered  its  spectacle  of  an 
inspired  self-sacrifice ;  to  men  who  refused  themselves  nothing,  it  showed 
one  who  refused  himself  everything — "wiy  Saviour  hanUhed  joy"  says 
George  Herbert.  When  the  alma  Ventu,  the  life-giving  and  joy-giving 
power  of  nature,  so  fondly  cherished  by  the  Pagan  world,  could  not  save 
her  followers  from  self-dissatisfaction  and  ennui,  the  severe  words  of  the 
apostle  came  bracingly  and  refreshingly :  "  Let  no  man  deceive  you  with 
vain  words,  for  because  of  these  things  cometh  the  wrath  of  God  upon  the 
children  of  disobedience."  For  age  ailer  age,  and  generaticm  after  gene- 
ration, our  race,  or  all  that  part  of  our  race  which  was  most  living  and 
progressive,  was  baptized  into  a  death,  and  endeavoured,  by  sufiering  in 
the  flesh,  to  cease  from  sin.  Of  this  endeavour,  the  animating  labours 
sud  afflictions  of  early  Christianity,  the  touching  asceticism  of  mediaeval 
Christianity,  are  the  great  historical  manifestations.  Literary  monuments 
of  it,  each,  in  its  own  way,  incomparable,  remain  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul,  in  St.  Augustine's  Confessions,  and  in  the  two  (original  and 
simplest  books  of  the  Imitation.'^ 

Of  two  disciplines  laying  their  main  stress,  the  one,  on  clear  intelli- 
gence, the  other,  on  firm  obedience ;  the  one,  on  comprehensively  knowing 
the  grounds  of  one's  duty,  the  other,  on  dihgent^  practising  it ;  the  01169 
on  taking  all  possible  care  (to  use  Bishop  Wilson's  words  again)  that  the 
Ught  we  have  be  not  darkness,  the  other,  that  according  to  the  best  light 
we  have,  we  diligently  walk, — the  priority  naturally  belongs  to  that 
discipline  which  braces  man's  moral  powers,  and  founds  for  him  an 
indispensable  basis  of  character.  And,  therefore,  it  is  justiy  said  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  were  charged  with  setting  powerfully  forth  that 
side  of  the  divine  order  to  which  the  words  conscience  and  self- 
conquest  point,  that  they  were  **  entrusted  with  the  oracles  of  God," 
as  it  is  justly  said  of  Christianity  which  followed  Judaism  and 
which  set  forth  this  side  vrith  a  much  deeper  effectiveness  and  a 
much  wider  influence,  that  the  wisdom  of  the  old  Pagan  world  was 
foolishness  compared  to  it.  No  words  of  devotion  and  admiration  can 
be  too  strong  to  render  thanks  to  these  great  forces  which  have  00  borne 
forward  humanity  in  its  appointed  work  of  coming  to  the  knowledge  and 
possession  of  itself;  above  all,  at  those  great  moments  when  their  action 
was  the  wholesomest  and  the  most  necessary.  But  the  evolution  of  these 
forces,  separately  and  in  themselves,  is  not  the  whole  evolution  of  humanity 
— their  single  history  is  not  the  whole  history  of  man;  whereas  their 
admirers  are  always  apt  to  make  it  stand  for  the  whole  history.  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism  are,  neither  of  them,  the  law  of  human  development,  as 
their  admirers  are  prone  to  make  them ;  they  are,  each  of  them,  ccntrilmtiaM 

•  Th6  two  first  books. 
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to  human  development — angn&t  contributions,  invalaable  contribntions ; 
and  each  showing  themselves  to  us  more  angost,  more  invalnable,  more 
preponderant  over  the  other,  according  to  the  moment  in  which  we  take 
them,  and  the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  them.  The  nations  of  otur 
modem  world,  children  of  that  immense  and  salutary  movement  which 
broke  up  the  P{^n  world,  inevitablj  stand  to  Hellenism  in  a  relation 
which  dwarfs  it,  and  to  Hebraism  in  a  relation  which  magnifies  it.  They 
are  inevitably  prone  to  take  Hebraism  as  the  law  of  human  development, 
and  not  as  simply  a  contribution  to  it,  however  precious.  And  yet  the 
lesson  must  perforce  be  learned,  that  the  human  spirit  is  wider  than  the 
most  priceless  of  the  forces  which  move  it,  and  that  to  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  man  Hebraism  itself  is,  like  Hellenism,  but  a  contribution. 

Perhaps  this  may  be  made  clearer  by  an  illustration  drawn  from 
the  treatment  of  a  single  great  idea  which  has  profoundly  engaged  the 
human  spirit,  and  has  given  it  eminent  opportunities  for  showing  its 
nobleness  and  energy.  It  surely  must  be  perceived  that  the  idea  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  as  this  idea  rises  in  its  generality  before 
the  human  spirit,  is  something  grander,  truer,  and  more  satisfying  than 
the  forms  by  which  St.  Paul,  in  the  famous  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  Plato,  in  the  Phado^  endeatour  to  develope  and 
establish  it.  Who  does  not  feel,  that  the  argumentation  with  which  the 
Hebrew  apostle  goes  about  to  expound  this  great  idea  is  confused  and 
inconclusive,  and  that  the  reasoning,  drawn  from  analogies  of  likeness  and 
equality,  which  is  employed  upon  it  by  the  Greek  philosopher,  is  over-subtle 
and  sterile  ?  Above  and  beyond  the  inadequate  solutions  which  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism  here  attempt,  extends  the  immense  and  august  problem 
itself,  and  the  human  spirit  which  gave  birth  to  it. 

Meanwhile,  by  alternations  of  Hebraism  and  Hellenism,  of  man's 
intellectual  and  moral  impulses,  of  the  effort  to  see  things  as  they  really 
are,  and  the  effort  to  win  peace  by  self-conquest,  the  human  spirit  pro- 
ceeds, and  each  of  these  two  forces  has  its  appointed  hours  of  culmination 
and  seasons  of  rule.  As  the  great  movement  of  Christianity  was  a  triumph 
of  Hebraism  and  man's  moral  impulses,  so  the  great  movement  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  the  Benaissance  (but  why  should  we  not  give  to  this  foreign 
word,  destined  to  become  of  more  common  use  amongst  us,  a  more  English 
form,  and  say  Benascence  ?)  was  an  uprising  and  re-instatement  of  man's 
intellectual  impulses  and  of  Hellenism.  We  in  England,  the  devoted 
children  of  Protestantism,  chiefly  know  the  Benascence  by  its  subordinate 
and  secondary  side  of  the  Beformation.  The  Beformation  has  been 
often  called  a  Hebraising  revival,  a  return  to  the  ardour  and  sincereness 
of  primitive  Christianity.  No  one,  however,  can  study  the  development  of 
Protestantism  and  of  Protestant  churches  ^thout  feeling  that  into  the 
Beformation  too, — ^Hebraising  child  of  the  Benascence  and  offspring  of  its 
fervour  rather  than  its  intelligence,  as  it  undoubtedly  was, — ^the  subtle 
Hellenic  leaven  of  the  Benascence  found  its  way,  and  the  exact  respective 
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parts  in  the  Reformation,  of  Hebraism  and  of  Hellenism,  are  not  easy  to 
separate.  Bat  what  we  may  with  truth  say  is,  that  all  which  Protestantism 
was  to  itself  clearly  conscions  of,  all  which  it  succeeded  in  clearly  setting 
forth  in  words,  had  the  characters  of  Hebraism  rather  than  of  Hellenism. 
The  Reformation  was  strong,  in  that  it  was  an  earnest  return  to  the  Bible 
and  to  doing  from  the  heart  the  will  of  God  as  there  written ;  it  was 
weak,  in  that  it  never  consciously  grasped  or  applied  the  central  idea  of 
the  Renascence — the  Hellenic  idea  of  pursuing,  in  all  lines  of  activity, 
the  law  and  science,  to  use  Plato's  words,  of  things  as  they  really  are. 
Whatever  superiority,  therefore,  Protestantism  had  over  Catholicism  was  a 
moral  superiority,  a  superiority  arising  out  of  its  greater  sincerity'  and 
earnestness, — at  the  moment  of  its  apparition  at  any  rate, — in  dealing  with 
the  heart  and  conscience ;  its  pretensions  to  an  intellectual  superiority  are 
in  general  quite  illusory.  For  Hellenism,  for  the  thinking  side  in  man  as 
distinguished  from  the  acting  side,  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Protestantism 
towards  the  Bible  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  attitude  of  mind  of 
Catholicism  towards  the  Church.  The  mental  habit  of  him  who  imagines 
that  Balaam's  ass  spoke,  in  no  respect  differs  from  the  mental  habit  of 
him  who  imagines  that  a  Madonna  of  wood  or  stone  winked  ;  and  the  one, 
who  says  that  God's  Church  makes  him  believe*  what  he  believes,  and  the 
other,  who  says  that  God's  Word  makes  him  believe  what  he  believes,  are 
for  the  philosopher  perfectly  alike  in  not  really  and  truly  knowing,  when 
they  say  God's  Church  and  God*s  Word,  what  it  is  they  say,  or  whereot 
they  affirm. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  been  enough  observed  how  in  the  seventeenth 
century  a  fate  befell  Hellenism  in  some  respects  analogous  to  that  which 
befell  it  at  the  conmiencement  of  oxur  era.  The  Renascence,  that  great 
awakening  of  Hellenism,  that  irresistible  return  of  humanity  to  nature 
and  to  seeing  things  as  they  are,  which  in  art,  in  literature,  and  in  physics 
produced  such  splendid  frxiits,  had,  like  the  anterior  Hellenism  of  the  Pagan 
world,  a  side  of  moral  weakness  and  of  relaxation  or  insensibility  of  the  moral 
fibre,  which  in  Italy  showed  itself  with  the  most  startling  plainness,  but 
which  in  France,  England,  and  other  countries  was  very  apparent  too. 
Again  this  loss  of  spiritual  balance,  this  exclusive  preponderance  given  to 
man's  perceiring  and  knowing  side,  this  unnatural  defect  of  his  feeling  and 
acting  side,  provoked  a  reaction.  Let  us  trace  that  reaction  where  it  most 
nearly  concerns  us. 

Science  has  now  made  visible  to  everybody  the  great  and  pr^nant 
elements  of  difference  wliich  lie  in  race,  and  in  how  signal  a  manner 
they  make  the  genius  and  history  of  an  Indo-European  people  vaiy 
from  those  of  a  Semitic  people.  Hellenism  is  of  Indo-European  growth, 
Hebraism  is  of  Semitic  growth,  and  we  English,  a  nation  of  Indo-Euro- 
pean stock,  seem  to  belong  naturally  to  the  movement  of  Hellenism. 
But  nothing  more  strongly  marks  the  essential  unity  of  man  than  the 
affinities  we  can  perceive,  in  this  point  or  that,  between  members  of  one 
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£Eunily  of  peoples  and  members  of  another ;  and  no  affinity  of  this  kind  is 
more  strongly  marked  than  that  likeness  in  the  strength  and  promi- 
nence of  the  moral  fibre,  which,  notwithstanding  immense  elements  of 
difference,  knits  in  some  special  sort  the  genius  and  history  of  os  English, 
and  of  our  American  descendants  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  genius  and 
history  of  the  Hebrew  people.     Puritanism,  which  has  been  so  great  a 
power  in  the  English  nation,  and  in  the  strongest  part  of  the  English 
nation,  was  originally  the  reaction,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  of  the 
conscience  and  moral  sense  of  our  race,  against  the  moral  indifierence  and 
lax  rule  of  conduct  which  in  the  sixteenth  century  came  in  with  the 
Benascence.     It  was  a  reaction  of  Hebraism  against  Hellenism ;  and  it 
powerfully  manifested  itself,  as  was  natural,  in  a  people  with  much  of 
what  we  call  a  Hebraising  turn,  with  a  signal  affinity  for  the  bent  which 
was  the  master  bent  of  Hebrew  life.     Eminently  Indo-European  by  its 
humour,  by  the  power  it  shows,  through  this  gift,  of  imaginatively  acknow- 
ledging the  multiform  aspects  of  the  problem  of  life,  and  of  thus  getting 
itself  unfbced  from  its  own  over-certainty,  of  smiling  at  its  own  over-tenacity, 
our  race  has  yet  (and  a  great  part  of  its  strength  lies  here),  in  matters 
of  practical  life  and  moral  conduct,  a  strong  share  of  the  assuredness,4he 
tenacity,  the  intensity  of  the  Hebrews.     This  turn  manifested  itself  in 
Puritanism,  and  has  had  a  great  part  in  shaping  our  history  for  the  last 
two  hundred  years.     Undoubtedly  it  checked  and  changed  amongst  us 
that  movement  of  the  Kenascence  which  we  see  producing  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  such  wonderful  fruits;   undoubtedly  it  stopped  the  prominent 
rule  and  direct  development  of  that  order  of  ideas  which  we  call  by  the 
name  of  Hellenism,  and  gave  the  first  rank  to  a  different  order  of  ideas. 
Apparently,  too,  as  we  said  of  the  former  defeat  of  Hellenism,  if  Hellenism 
was  defeated,  this  shows  that  Hellenism  was  imperfect,   and  that  its 
ascendancy  at  that  moment  would  not  have  been  for  the  world*s  good. 
Yet  there  is  a  very  important  difference  between  the  defeat  inflicted  on 
Hellenism  by  Christianity  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  check 
given  to  the  Benascence  by  Puritanism.     The  greatness  of  the  difference 
is  well  measured  by  the  difference  in  force,  beauty,  significance  and  useful- 
ness, between  primitive  Christianity  and  Protestantism.  Eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  altogether  the  hour  of  Hebraism ;  primitive  Christianity 
was  legitimately  and  truly  the  ascendant  force  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
and  the  way  of  mankind's  progress  lay  through  its  full  development. 
Another  hour  in  man's  development  began  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
the  main  road  of  his  progress  then  lay  for  a  time  through  Hellenism. 
Puritanism  was  no  longer  the  central  current  of  the  world's  progress,  it 
was  a  side  stream  crossing  the  central  current  and  checking  it.    The  cross 
and  the  check  may  have  been  necessary  and  salutary,  but  that  does  not 
do  away  with  the  essential  difference  between  the  main  stream  of  man's 
advance  and  a  cross  or  side  stream.     For  more  than  two  hundred  years 
the  main  stream  of  man's  advance  has  moved  towards  knowing  himself  and 
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the  world,  seeing  things  as  they  are,  spontaneity  of  consoionsness ;  the 
main  impulse  of  a  great  part,  and  that  the  strongest  part,  of  our  nation, 
has  been  towards  strictness  of  conscience.  They  have  made  the  secondary 
the  principal  at  the  wrong  moment,  and  the  principal  they  have  at  the 
wrong  moment  treated  as  secondary.  This  contravention  of  the  natm^al 
order  has  produced,  as  sach  contravention  always  must  produce,  a  certain 
confusion  and  false  movement,  of  which  we  are  now  beginning  to  feel,  in 
almost  every  direction,  the  inconvenience. 

The  matter  here  opened  is  so  large,  and  the  trains  of  thought  to  which  it 
gives  rise  are  so  manifold,  that  we  must  be  careful  to  limit  ourselves  scrupu- 
lously to  what  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  our  present  discussion.  We  have 
found  that  at  the  bottom  of  our  present  unsettled  state,  so  full  of  the  seeds 
of  trouble,  lies  the  notion  of  its  being  the  prime  right  and  happiness, 
for  each  of  us,  to  be  doing,  and  to  be  doing  freely  and  as  he  likes.  We 
have  found  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  disbelief  in  right  reason  as  a  lawful 
authority.  It  was  easy  to  show  from  our  practice  and  current  hist<Mry 
that  this  is  so ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  show  why  it  is  so  without  taking 
a  somewhat  wider  sweep  and  going  into  things  a  little  more  deeply. 
Why,  in  fact,  should  good,  well-meaning,  energetic,  sensible  people,  like 
the  bulk  of  our  countrymen,  come  to  have  such  hght  belief  in  right  reason, 
and  such  an  exaggerated  value  for  their  own  independent  doing,  however 
crude  ?  The  answer  is :  because  of  an  exclusive  and  excessive  develop- 
ment in  them,  without  due  allawance  for  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
of  that  side  of  human  nature,  and  that  group  of  human  forces,  to 
which  we  have  given  the  general  name  of  Hebraism.  Because  they 
have  thought  their  real  and  only,  important  obedience  was  owed  to  a 
power  not  of  this  world,  and  that  this  power  was  interested  in  the  moral 
side  of  their  nature  almost  exclusively.  Thus  they  have  been  led  to 
regard  in  themselves  as  the  one  thing  needful,  strictness  of  con- 
science, the  staunch  adherence  to  some  fixed  law  of  doing  we  have  got 
already,  instead  of  spontaneity  of  consciousness,  which  tends  continually 
to  enlarge  our  whole  law  of  doing.  They  think  they  have  in  their  religion 
a  sufficient  basis  for  the  whole  of  their  life  fixed  and  certain  for  ever,  a  full 
law  of  conduct  and  a  full  law  of  thought,  so  far  as  thought  is  needed,  as  well ; 
whereas  what  they  really  have  is  a  law  of  conduct,  a  law  of  unexampled  power 
for  enabling  them  to  war  against  the  law  of  sin  in  their  members,  and  not  to 
serve  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  The  book  which  contains  this  invaluable  law 
they  call  the  Word  of  God,  and  attribute  to  it,  as  I  have  said,  and  as,  indeed, 
is  perfectly  well  known,  a  reach  and  sufficiency  co-extensive  with  all  the  wants 
of  human  nature.  This  might,  no  doubt,  be  so,  if  humanity  were  not  the 
composite  thing  it  is,  if  it  had  only,  or  eminently,  a  moral  side  and  the 
group  of  instincts  and  powers  which  we  call  moral.  But  it  has  besides, 
and  no  less  eminently,  an  intellectual  side  and  the  group  of  instincts  and 
powers  which  we  call  intellectual.  No  doubt  mankind  makes  in  general 
its  progress  in  a  fashion  which  gives  at  one  time  fall  swing  to  one  of 
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these  groups  of  iusiincts,  at  anoiheY  time  to  the  other,  and  man*s  faculties 
are  so  intertwined,  that  when  his  moral  side  and  the  current  of  force  which 
we  call  Hehraism,  is  uppermost,  this  side  will  manage  somehow  to  provide, 
or  appear  to  provide,  satisfaction  for  his  intellectual  needs ;  and  when  his 
moral  side,  and  the  current  of  force  which  we  call  Hellenism,  is  uppermost, 
this,  again,  will  provide,  or  appear  to  provide,  satisfaction  for  men's  moral 
needs.  But  sooner  or  later  it  heoomes  manifest  that  when  the  two  sides 
of  humanity  proceed  in  this  fashion  of  alternate  preponderance,  and  not  of 
mutual  understanding  and  halance,  the  side  which  is  uppermost  does  not 
really  provide  in  a  satisfactory  manner  for  the  needs  of  the  side  which  is 
undermost,  and  a  state  of  struggle  and  confusion  is  the  result.  The 
Hellenic  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule  makes  a  sort  of  provisioh  for  the 
Hebrew  half,  but  it  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provision ;  and  again 
ihe  Hebrew  half  of  our  nature  bearing  rule  makes  a  sort  of  provision  for  the 
Hellenic  half,  but  this,  too,  turns  out  to  be  an  inadequate  provision.  The 
true  and  smooili  order  of  humanity's  development  is  not  reached  in  either 
way.  And  therefore,  while  we  willingly  admit  with  the  Christian  apostle 
that  the  world  by  wisdom — ^that  is,  by  the  isolated  preponderance  of  its 
intellectual  impxdses — ^knew  not  God,  or  the  true  order  of  things,  it  is  yet 
necessary,  also,  to  set  up  a  sort  of  converse  to  this  proposition,  and  to  say 
(what  is  equally  true)  that  the  world  by  Puritanism  knew  not  God.  And 
it  is  on  this  converse  of  the  apostle's  proposition  that  it  is  particularly 
needful  to  insist  in  our  own  country  just  at  present. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  answer  to  many  criticisms  which  have  been 
addressed  to  all  that  we  have  said  in  praise  of  sweetness  and  light. 
Sweetness  and  light  evidently  have  to  do  with  the  bent  or  side  in 
humanity  which  we  call  Hellenic.  Greek  intelligence  has  obviously  for 
its  essence  the  instinct  for  what  Plato  calls  the  true,  firm,  the  in- 
telligible law  of  things;  the  love  of  light,  of  seeing  things  as  they 
are.  .Even  in  the  natural  sciences,  where  the  Greeks  bad  not  time 
and  means  adequately  to  apply  this  instinct,  and  where  we  have 
gone  a  great  deal  further  than  they  did,  it  is  this  instinct  which  is 
the  root  of  the  whole  matter  and  the  ground  of  all  our  success,  and 
this  instinct  the  world  has  mainly  learnt  of  the  Greeks,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  humanity's  most  signal  manifestation  of  it.  Greek  art,  again, 
Greek  beauiy,  have  their  root  in  the  same  impulse  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are,  inasmuch  as  both  rest  on  fidelity  to  nature — ^the  best  nature — 
and  on  a  delicate  discrimination  of  what  this  best  nature  is.  To  say  we 
w^oi^  for  sweetness  and  light,  then,  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  we 
work  for  Hellenism.  But,  oh  !  cry  many  people,  sweetness  and  light  are 
not  enough ;  you  must  put  strength  or  energy  abng  with  them,  and  make 
a  kind  <^  trinity  of  strength,  sweetness  and  light,  and  then,  perhaps,  you 
may  do  some  good.  That  is  to  say,  we  are  to  join  Hebraism,  strictness  of 
the  moral  conscience,  and  manful  walking  by  the  best  light  we  have, 
together  with  Hellenism,  inculcate  both,   and   rehearse  the  praises  of 
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both.  Or,  rather,  we  may  praise  ho^  in  conjunction,  but  we  must  be 
careful  to  praise  Hebraism  most.  "Culture,"  says  an  acute,  though 
somewhat  rigid  critic,  Mr.  Sidgwiok,  "  di£fuses  sweetness  and  light.  I  do 
not  undervalue  these  blessings,  but  religion  gives  fire  and  strength,  and 
the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and  light.'* 
By  religion,  let  me  explain,  Mr.  Sidgwick  here  means  particularly  that 
Puritanism  on  the  insufficiency  of  which  I  have  been  commenting  and  to 
which  he  says  I  am  unfair.  Now,  no  doubt,  it  is  possible  to  be  a 
fanatical  partisan  of  Ught  and  the  instincts  which  push  us  to  it,  a 
flEmatical  enemy  of  strictness  of  moral  conscience  and  the  instincts 
which  push  us  to  it;  a  fanaticism  of  this  sort  deforms  and  vulgarises 
the  weU-known  work,  in  some  respects  so  remarkable,  of  the  late 
Mr.  Buckle.  Such  a  fanaticism  carries  its  own  mark  with  it,  in 
lacking  sweetness,  and  its  own  penalty,  in  that,  lacking  sweetness,  it 
comes  in  the  end  to  lack  Hght  too.  And  the  Greeks — the  great  exponents 
of  humanity's  bent  for  sweetness  and  light  united,  of  its  perception  that  the 
truth  of  things  must  be  at  the  same  time  beauty — singularly  escaped  Iho 
fanaticism  which  we  modems,  whetiier  we  Hellenise  or  whether  we 
Hebraise,  are  so  apt  to  show,  and  arrived — ^though  fiuling,  as  has  been 
said,  to  give  adequate  practical  satisfitction  to  the  claims  of  man*s  moral 
side — at  the  idea  of  a  comprehensive  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  both  the 
sides  in  man,  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  of  a  full  estimate  of  both, 
and  of  a  reconciliation  of  both,  an  idea  which  is  philosophically  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  best  of  lessons  for  us  modems.  So  we  ought  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceding  to  Mr.  Sidgwick  that  manful  walking  by  the  best 
light  one  has — fire  and  strength  as  he  calls  it — ^has  its  high  value  as  well 
as  culture,  the  endeavour  to  see  things  in  their  tmth  and  beauty,  the 
pursuit  of  sweetness  and  light.  But  whether  at  this  or  that  time,  and 
to  this  or  that  set  of  persons,  one  ought  to  insist  most  on  the  praises  of 
fire  and  strength,  or  on  the  praises  of  sweetness  and  light,  must  depend, 
one  would  think,  on  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  that  particular  time 
and  those  particular  persons.  And  all  that  we  have  been  saying,  and 
indeed  any  glance  at  the  world  around  us,  shows  that  with  us,  with  the 
most  respectable  and  strongest  part  of  us,  the  mling  force  is  now,  and  long 
has  been,  a  Puritan  force,  the  care  for  fire  and  strength,  strictness  of 
conscience,  Hebraism,  rather  than  the  care  for  sweetness  and  light, 
spontaneity  of  consciousness,  Hellenism.  Well,  then,  what  is  the  good 
of  our  now  rehearsing  the  praises  of  fire  and  strength  to  ourselves,  who  dwell 
too  exclusively  on  them  already  ?  When  Mr.  Sidgwick  says  so  broadly  that 
the  world  wants  fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and  light,  is  he 
not  carried  away  by  a  turn  for  powerful  generalisation  ?  does  he  not  forget 
that  the  world  is  not  all  of  one  piece,  and  every  piece  with  the  same  needs 
at  the  same  time  ?  It  may  be  true  that  the  Eoman  world,  at  the  beginniug 
of  our  era,  or  Leo  the  Tenth's  Court,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  or 
French  society  in  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  needed  fire  and  strength  even 
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more  than  sweetness  and  light ;  but  can  it  be  said  that  the  Barbarians  who 
OTerran  the  empire ,  needed  fire  and  strength  even  more  than  sweetness  and 
light ;  or  that  the  Puritans  needed  them  more,  or  that  Mr.  Murphy,  the 
Birmingham  lecturer,  or  that  the  Rev.  W.  Cattle  (for  so,  I  am  told,  we 
ought  to  caU  him,  and  not  Cassel),  and  his  friends,  need  them  more  ? 

The  Puritan's  great  danger  is  that  he  imagines  himself  in  possession 
of  a  rule  telling  him  the  unum  nece$sarium,  or  one  thing  needful,  remains 
satisfied  with  a  very  crude  conception  of  what  this  rule  really  is,  and 
what  it  tells  him,  thinks  he  has  now  knowledge,  and  henceforth  needs 
only  to  act,  and  in  this  dangerous  state  of  assurance  and  self-satis- 
faction, proceeds  to  give  fiill  swing  to  a  number  of  the  instincts  of  his 
ordinary  self.  Some  of  the  instincts  of  his  ordinary  self  he  has,  by  the 
help  of  his  rule  of  life,  conquered ;  but  others  which  he  has  not  conquered 
by  this  help  he  is  so  far  from  perceiving  to  need  conquering,  and  to  be 
instincts  of  an  inferior  self,  that  he  even  fancies  it  to  be  his  right  and  duty, 
in  virtue  of  having  conquered  a  limited  part  of  himself,  to  give  unchecked 
swing  to  the  remainder.  He  is,  I  say,  a  victim  of  Hebraism,  of  the  tendency 
to  cultivate  strictness  of  conscience  rather  than  spontaneity  of  consciousness. 
And  what  he  wants  is  a  larger  conception  of  human  nature,  showing  him 
the  number  of  other  points  at  which  his  nature  must  come  to  its  best, 
besides  the  points  which  he  himself  knows  and  thinks  of.  There  is  no  unum 
necessariuntf  or  one  thing  needful,  which  can  free  human  nature  from  the 
obligation  of  trying  to  come  to  its  best  at  all  these  points,  and  the  real 
unum  necessarium  is  to  come  there.  Instead  of  our  **.one  thing  needful," 
justifying  in  us  vulgarity,  hideousness,  ignorance,  violence,  our  vulgarity, 
hideousness,  ignorance,  violence,  are  really  so  many  touchstones  which 
try  our  one  thing  needful,  and  which  prove  that  in  the  state,  at  any  rate, 
in  which  we  ourselves  have  it,  it  is  not  all  we  want.  And  as  the  force 
which  encourages  us  to  stand  staunch  and  fast  by  the  rule  and  ground  we 
have  is  Hebraism,  so  the  force  which  encourages  us  to  go  back  upon  this 
rule,  and  to  try  the  very  ground  on  which  we  appear  to  stand,  is 
Hellenism — a  turn  for  giving  our  consciousness  free  play  and  enlarging  its 
range.  And  what  I  say  is,  not  that  Hellenism  is  always  for  everybody 
more  wanted  than  Hebraism,  but  that  for  the  Eev.  W.  Cattle  at  this 
particular  moment,  and  for  the  great  nugority  of  us  his  fellow-countrymen, 
it  is  more  wanted. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  than  to  observe  in  how  many  ways  a  limited 
conception  of  human  nature,  the  notion  of  a  one  thing  needful,  a  one  side 
in  us  to  be  made  uppermost,  the  disregard  of  a  full  and  harmonious 
development  of  ourselves,  tells  injuriously  on  our  thinking  and  acting. 
In  the  first  place,  our  hold  upon  the  rule  or  standard  to  which  we  look 
for  our  one  thing  needful,  tends  to  become  less  and  less  near  and  vital, 
our  conception  of  it  more  and  more  mechanical,  and  unlike  the  thing 
itself  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  mind  where  it  originated.  The  dealings 
of  Puritanism  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  afford  a  noteworthy  illustra^ 
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tion  of  tliis.  Nowhere  bo  much  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  and 
in  that  great  apostle's  greatest  work,  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans, 
has  Puritanism  found  what  seemed  to  furnish  it  with  the  one  thing 
needful,  and  to  give  it  what  it  deemed  canons  of  truth  ahsolute  and 
final.  Now  all  writings,  as  has  been  already  said,  even  the  most 
precious  writings  [and  the  most  fruitful,  must  inevitably  from  the  very 
•nature  of  things  be  but  contributions  to  human  thought  and  human 
development^  which  extend  wider  than  they  do ;  and  indeed,  St.  Paul, 
in  the  very  Epistle  of  which  we  are  speaking,  shows,  when  he  asks, 
"  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord  ?  " — who  hath  known,  that  is, 
the  true  and  divine  order  of  things  in  its  entirety — shows  that  he  himself 
acknowledges  this  fully.  And  we  have  already  pointed  out  in  an  Epistle 
of  St.  Paul  a  great  and  vital  idea  of  the  human  spirit — the  idea  of  the 
immortality  of  the  sotd — transcending  and  spreading  beyond,  so  to  speak, 
the  expositor's  power  to  give  it  adequate  definition  and  expression.  But 
quite  distinct  from  the  question  whether  St.  Paul's  expression,  or  any 
man's  expression,  can  be  a  prefect  and  final  expression  of  truth,  comes  the 
question  whether  we  rightly  seize  and  understand  his  expression  as  it 
exists.  Now,  perfectly  to  seize  another  man's  meaning,  as  it  stood  in  his 
own  mind,  is  not  easy  ;  especially  when  the  man  is  separated  from  us  by 
such  differences  of  race,  training,  time,  and  circumstance  as  St.  Paul.  But 
there  are  degrees  of  nearness  in  getting  at  a  man's  meaning ;  and  though 
we  cannot  arrive  quite  at  what  St.  Paul  had  in  his  mind,  yet  we  may  come 
Hear  it.  And  who,  that  comes  thus  near  it,  must  not  feel  how  terms  which 
St.  Paul  employs  in  trying  to  follow,  with  his  analysis  of  such  profoimd 
power  and  originality,  some  of  the  most  delicate,  intricate,  obscure,  and 
contradictory  woikings  and  states  of  the  human  spirit,  are  detached  and 
employed  by  Puritanism  not  in  the  connected  and  passing  way  in  which 
St.  Paul  employs  them,  and  for  which  alone  words  are  really  meant,  but  in 
an  isolated,  fixed,  mechanical  way,  as  if  they  were  talismans,  and  how  all 
trace  and  sense  of  St.  Paul's  true  movement  of  ideas,  and  sustained 
masterly  analysis,  is  thus  lost  ?  Who,  I  say,  that  has  watched  Puritanism, 
the  force  which  so  sta-ongly  Hebraises,  which  so  takes  St.  Paul's  writings 
as  something  absolute  and  final  containing  the  one  thing  needful,  handle 
such  terms  as  ^raotf,  faithy  election^  righteoiunesSf  but  must  feel  not  only  that 
these  terms  have  for  the  mind  of  Puritanism  a  sense  &lse  and  misleading, 
but  also  that  this  sense  is  the  most  monstrous  and  grotesque  caricature  of 
the  sense  of  St.  Paul,  and  that  his  true  meaning  is  by  these  worshippers  of 
his  words  altogether  lost  ? 

Or  to  take  another  eminent  example,  in  which  not  Puritanism 
only,  but  one  may  say  the  whole  religious  world,  by  their  mechanical 
use  of  St.  Paulis  writings,  can  be  shown  to  miss  or  change  his  real 
meaning.  The  whole  religious  worid,  one  may  say,  use  now  the 
word  remrrection — a  word  which  is  so  often  in  their  thoughts  and 
on  thefr  lips,  and  which  they  find  so  often    in  St.   Paul's  .writings, 
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•^in  one  sense  only.  They  use  it  to  mean  a  rising  again  after 
the  physical  death  of  the  body.  Now  it  is  quite  true  that  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  resurrection  in  this  sense,  that  he  tries  to  describe  and 
explain  it,  and  that  he  condemns  those  who  doubt  and  deny  it.  But 
it  is  true,  also,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  where  St.  Paul  thinks  and 
speaks  of  resurrection,  he  thinks  and  speaks  of  it  in  a  sense  different  ^om 
this ;  in  the  sense  of  a  rising  to  a  new  life  before  the  physical  death  of  the 
body,  and  not  after  it.  The  idea  on  which  we  have  already  touch^,  the 
profound  idea  of  being  baptized  into  the  death  of  the  great  exemplar  of  self- 
conquest  and  self-annulment,  of  repeating  in  our  own  person,  by  virtue  of 
identification  -with  our  exemplar,  his  course  of  self-conquest  and  self- 
annulment,  and  of  thus  coming,  within  the  limits  of  our  present  hfe, 
to  a  new  life,  in  which,  as  in  the  death  going  before  it,  we  are  identified 
with  our  exemplar — this  is  the  finiitfcd  and  original  conception  of  being 
risen  with  Christ  which  possesses  the  mind  of  St.  Paul,  and  this  the 
central  point  roimd  which,  with  such  incomparable  emotion  and  eloquence, 
all  his  teaching  moves.  For  him,  the  life  after  our  physical  death  is 
really  in  the  main  but  a  consequence  and  eontiQuation  of  the  inex- 
haustible energy  of  the  new  life  thus  originated  on  this  side  the  grave. 
This  grand  Pauline  idea  of  Christian  resurrection  is  worthily  rehearsed 
in  one  of  the  noblest  collects  of  the  Prayer-Book,  and  is  destined,  no 
doubt,  to  fill  a  more  and  more  important  place  in  the  Christianity 
of  the  future ;  but  almost  as  signal  as  is  the  essentialness  of  this  cha- 
racteristic idea  in  St.  Paul's  teaching,  is  the  completeness  with  whieh 
the  worshippers  "of  St.  Paul's  words,  as  an  absolute  final  expression  of 
saving  truth,  have  lost  it,  and  have  substituted  for  the  apostle's  hving 
and  near  conception  of  a  resurrection  now,  their  mechanical  and  remote 
conception  of  a  resurrection  hereafter. 

In  short,  so  fatal  is  the  notion  of  possessing,  even  in  the  most  precious 
words  or  standards,  the  one  thing  needful,  of  having  in  them,  once  for  all, 
a  fall  and  sufficient  measure  of  light  to  guide  us,  and  of  there  being  no 
duty  left  for  us  except  to  make  our  practice  square  exactly  with  them 
— so  fatal,  I  say,  is  this  notion  to  the  right  knowledge  and  compre- 
hension of  the  very  words  or  standards  we  thus  adopt,  and  to  such 
strange  distortions  and  perversions  of  them  does  it  inevitably  lead,  that 
whenever  we  hear  that  commonplace  which  Hebraism,  if  we  venture  to 
inquire  what  a  man  knows,  is  so  apt  to  bring  out  against  us  in  disparage- 
ment of  what  we  call  culture,  and  in  praise  of  a  man's  sticking  to  the 
one  thing  needful — he  knows,  says  Hebraism,  his  Bible  I — ^whenever  we 
hear  this  said,  we  may,  without  any  elaborate  defence  of  culture,  content 
ourselves  with  answering  simply i  ''No  man,  who  knows  nothing  else, 
knows  even  his  Bible." 

Having  undertaken  to  recommend  culture,  the  endeavour  to  follow 
those  instincts  which  carry  us  towards  knowing  things  as  they  really 
are,  towards  a  full  harmonious  development  of  our  human  nature,  and 
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finding  this  recommendation  questioned  and  spoken  against,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  show,  at  more  length  than  I  wished  or  intended,  what  are  the 
instincts  which  seem  to  make  us  rather  disregard  seeing  things  as  they 
are,  and  to  cany  us  towards  a  partial,  thon^  powerful,  development  of  our 
human  nature.  I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  many  of  us  have  long  followed 
this  second  set  of  instincts  too  exclusively,  and  how  the  time  is  come  to 
give  a  more  free  play  to  the  other  set.  Tha  test  of  the  insufficiency  of  the 
second  set  by  themselves  is  the  number  of  points  in  which,  professing* 
generally  to  pursue  perfection,  they  have,  after  a  long  ascendancy,  left  our 
nature  imperfect,  and  the  faulty  action,  and  fatdty  conception  of  our  rule 
of  action,  in  which,  professing  to  regard  action  as  all  in  all,  and  to  have 
a  sure  rule  of  action,  they  have  landed  us.  In  all  directions  our  habitual 
courses  of  action  seem  to  be  losing  efficaciousness,  credit,  and  control,  both 
with  others  and  even  with  ourselves ;  we  see  threatenings  of  confusion, 
and  we  want  a  clue  to  some  firm  order  and  authority.  This  we  can 
only  get  by  going  back  upon  the  actual  instincts  and  forces  which  rule  our 
life,  getting  behind  them,  seeing  them  as  they  really  are,  connecting  them 
with  other  instincts  and  forces,  and  enlarging  our  whole  view  and  rule 
of  life.  Once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  must  return  to  the  sulgect,  to 
try  and  show,  in  conclusion,  how  we  are  to  do  this. 

MATTHEW  ABNOLD. 


London  t  rrinted  by  Smm,  Eldxk  tnd  Co.,  Old  Banej,  E.G. 
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